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2  Physical  Characteristics  of  Pupih. 

is  little  doubt  that  thinking  people,  by  a  large  majority, 
if  inexorably  compelled  to  choose,  would  prefer  to  lose 
hearing  rather  than  sight. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  eyesight  of  the  human  race  is 
deteriorating — one  of  the  results,  if  not  one  of  the  evils,  of 
civilization.  The  impure  air,  dust,  smoke,  and  gases  of 
large  cities,  the  insufficient  light  of  many  tenements,  with 
the  too  intense  artificial  lights,  all  contribute  to  this  dete- 
rioration. The  close  confinement  of  children  to  the  school- 
room for  several  hours  a  day,  and  the  tendency  to  add  to 
the  number  of  studies,  making  it  necessary  for  many  chil- 
dren to  study  at  home  evenings  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
their  classes,  are  also  detrimental  to  the  eyesight. 

Therefore  a  line  of  Child  Study  relating  to  the  eyesight 
of  deaf  children,  with  the  view  of  applying  the  results  to 
practical  purpose,  ought  to  be  productive  of  good,  and  it 
was  with  this  object  in  mind  that  our  teachers  took  up  the 
subject. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Child  Study,  consisting  of 
four  members,  representing  the  advanced,  the  interme- 
diate, the  primary,  and  the  industrial  departments  of  the 
school,  prepared  the  following  suggestive  outline  to  guide 
the  teachers  in  their  study  of  the  subject: 

The  teachers  are  requested  to  make  the  following  tests, 
and  to  note  carefully  the  results: 

I.  Test  of  near-  and  far-sightedness  with  card  of  printed 
letters.  Begin  the  test  in  each  Ciise  with  the  pupil  25  feet 
from  the  card,  and  advance  him  or  her  until  all  the  lettei*s 
can  be  nanu^d.  Record  the  distance*  in  (*ach  case*.  Test 
the  pupils  separately,  and  try  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  other 
pupils  may  not  study  the  card  and  memorize  the  letters  b(^ 
fore  their  turn  comes. 

Supplementary  test  for  intermediate  and  advanc(»d 
cliusses:  Take  the  i)upils  to  the  chai)el,  and  test  them  in 
reading  writing  on  the  blackboard  from  the  rear  of  the 
room,  and  at  different  angles. 
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II.  Test  eyesight  in  reading  finger-spelling.  1st.  Rapid 
spelling;  2d.  Long-distance  spelling,  the  latter  in  the  chapel. 

III.  Test  quickness  of  eyesight.  Collect  ten  articles 
whose  names  are  known  to  the  pupils.  Cover  them  up. 
Gather  the  class  around.  Uncover  the  collection  of  articles 
while  you  count  five.  Cover  them  again,  and^have  the 
pupils  write  the  names  of  all  they  can  remember. 

IV.  Test  in  distinguishing  colors,  to  see  if  there  are  any 
ca^es  of  color-blindness.  Colors  \yill  be  provided  by  the 
committee. 


In  all  the  above  tests,  note  the  color  of  the  eyes,  in  order 
to  determine  if  color  beai*s  any  relation  to  excellence  or 
deficiency  of  eyesight. 


Suggestions  and  Queries. 

1.  Observe  if  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  the  man- 
ner of  holding  the  book  or  slate,  and  the  distance  at  which 
it  is  held  from  the  eve. 

2.  Should  not  an  effort  be  made  to  correct  the  habit  some 
pupils  have  of  looking  diagonally  on  slate  or  paper  when 
writing? 

3.  Is  it  poor  eyesight  or  mental  deficiency  that  makes 
some  pupils  so  slow  in  reading  finger-spelling?  In  the 
cases  of  pupils  who  so  often  ask  to  have  a  question  repeated, 
is  the  fault  in  the  outward  eve  or  in  the  ''mind's  eye?'' 

4.  Note  any  peculiarities  in  th(*  siz(^,  shai)o,  slant,  color, 
(»tc.,  of  the  eye,  and  the  relation  they  hear,  if  any,  to  th(» 
mental  statas  of  the  pupils. 

5.  Note  if  pupils  slow  in  vision,  lus  shown  by  T(\sts  I  and 
II,  are  correspondingly  slow  in  mind,  iis  shown  in  school 
work. 

6.  Note  if  short-sightedness  is  accompanied  by  a  bulg- 
ing eye.  Also  if  a  bulging  eye  is  accompanied  by  great 
linguistic  ability. 

7.  Note  cases,  if  any,  in  which  pupils  are  able  to  see 
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some  things,  but  not  others,  as  people  sometimes  hear  cer- 
tain sounds,  but  not  others. 

8.  Note  cases  in  which  defective  eyesight  retards  the 
progress  of  pupils. 

9.  Note  any  additional  facts  showing  relation  between 
eyesight  and  scholarship. 

10.  If  you  have  now,  or  have  had,  any  cases  of  abnormal 
eyesight,  state  any  matters  of  interest  that  you  have  ob- 
served that  would  indicate  relation  between  the  eyesight 
jjtnd  scholarship. 


Subjects  for  Thought. 

1.  Light  in  the  schoolrooms.  Direction  from  which  it 
comes;  sufficiency  or  insufficiency. 

2.  Cloudy  days.     Adapting  work  so  as  to  relieve  the  eyes. 

3.  Attitude  of  pupils  at  desks,  i.  e.,  a  bent  and  cramped 
attitude  retards  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  between 
head  and  body. 

4.  More  use  of  the  blackboards  and  less  of  hand-slates 
and  paper,  in  order  to  relieve  th^  eyes. 

5.  Importance  of  ventilation.  Effect  of  impure  air  on 
the  eyes. 


Industrial  Department. 


GENERAL. 


1.  Note  any  relation  between  color  of  the  eye  and  ex- 
cellence  of  eyesight. 

2.  Note  the  nearness  of  the  worker's  eye*  to  the  work  on 
hand.     Has  this  any  relation  to  excellence  of  work? 

3.  Are  i)upils  with  poor  eyesight  usually  poor  workers? 

4.  Note  any  cases  in  which  some  defect  in  eyesight  seems 
to  interfere  with  ability  to  do  good  work. 

5.  Note  any  other  circumstances  that  may  have  come 

ft  ft' 

under    your    observation,    showing   relationship   between 
eyesight  and  working  ability. 
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SPECIAL. 

1.  The  Sewing  Rooms: 

Ability  to  thread  a  needle. 
Matching  colors  and  patterns. 
Judging  quality  of  cloth  by  sight. 
Ability  to  copy  figures  in  fancy  work. 
Taste  in  outlines  and  designs. 
Ability  to  sew  a  straight  seam. 

2.  The  Printing  Office: 

Ability  to  detect  errors  in  proofs. 
Judging  form  by  the  eye. 
Good  taste  in  job  work. 
Accuracy  in  alignment. 

3.  The  Shoe  Shop: 

Judging  leather  by  sight. 

Sewing  straight  seams. 

Judging  as  to  form  and  sjinmetry. 

4.  The  Carpenter  Shop  and  Sloyd  Room: 

Matching  or  selecting  woods  by  sight. 

Measuring  by  the  eye. 

Free-hand  drawing  of  designs. 

Good  judgment  in  outline  and  proportion. 


Art  Department. 

1.  Coasider  such  of  the  preceding  questions  and  sugges- 
tioa«i  as  may  bear  any  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Art  De- 
partment, and  add  others  that  may  have  come  to  your 
notice. 

2.  Does  near-sightedness  interfere  wdth  excellence  in  art 
work? 

3.  Find  out  if  your  best  art  pupils  rank  high  in  the  class- 
room and  work-room. 

In  addition  to  this,  blank  forms  were  prepared  for  record 
of  the  various  tests  suggested.  One  of  the  forms,  a*s  ulti- 
mately filled  out  and  handed  in  to  the  Committee,  is  given 
below,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  convey  to  the  readers  of  the 
Annals  a  clearer  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  study  than  could 
be  given  in  a  word  description: 
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In  order  to  secure  uniformity,  and  in  that  way  make  the 
t^ts  more  conclusive  when  summing  them  up  in  search  of 
facts  and  conclusions,  all  were  conducted  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  member  of  the  Committee  repre- 
senting each  department  of  the  school. 

The  data  and  comments  that  follow  apply  only  to  the 
advanced  and  intermediate  departments  of  the  school. 
For  one  reason,  the  tests  relating  to  the  primary  department 
have  been  mislaid  and  cannot  be  found;  also  some  of  the 
tests  outlined  above  were  inapplicable  to  the  youngest 
pupils,  while  others  could  hardly  be  considered  conclusive, 
on  account  of  doubt  as  to  whether  some  pupils  understood 
what  was  wanted  of  them  in  the  tests.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  nothing  radically  different  was  demonstrated 
in  the  primary  tests  from  what  the  more  advanced  tests 
showed. 

The  following  card  of  letters  was  used  in  Test  I* : 


*The  letters  of  the  first  line  of  the  card  are  printed  in  the  Annaln 
from  a  heavier  type  than  in  the  copy  used  in  the  Minnesota  School 
and  the  letters  in  all  the  lines  stand  nearer  to  one  another. — E.  A.  F. 


Pliysiail  Clumi-cterislirs  o/  Pupils. 


ABCXUZ 

N   U   V    A    C  R 


S      A     V      U      N     Z 


C        X         Y         O        R 


In  making  the  test  it  vrofi  found  sufficient  to  have  encli 
|ju|jil  rraij  the  letters  in  the  first  and  last  lines  only,  tn 
which  the  "large"  and  ■■sinail"  in  the  chart  refer.  The 
figures  in  the  tliree  columns  under  Test  I  represent  the 
distance  in  feet  at  which  the  pupil  rend  what  was  re- 
quired. PupilH  who  w()re  glasses  were  teKteri  hoth  with 
and  without  tlieui.  The  pupils  were  tested  one  at  a  time, 
and  care  was  taken  that  the  other  pupils  of  tlie  class  should 
not  be  in  11  position  to  njemoriae  the  letters  on  thi-  card 
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while  awaiting  their  turn.  In  a  few  instances,  ''smart'' 
pupils  would  step  up  to  the  40-foot  mark  and  rattle  off 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  as  the  first  line.  They  were  informed 
that  they  were  seeing  with  their  mind's  eye  rather  than 
with  the  real  optic,  and  were  then  a  little  less  confident. 

The  long-distance  writing  test  consisted  of  unfamiliar 
sentences  written  on  the  chapel  blackboard  in  hand- 
writing of  ordinary  size.  The  pupils  were  ranged  along 
the  back  wall^of  the  chapel,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty-two 
feet  from  the  blackboard,  and  were  asked  to  repeat  what  was 
written,  each  one  privately,  to  the  person  conducting  the 
test. 

The  test  in  reading  rapid  finger-spelling  consisted  of  ten 
statements|spelled  rapidly  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  and 
written  down,  one  aft^r  another,  by  the  pupils.  The 
figures  under  this  head  on  the  chart  represent  the  per  cent, 
of  sentences  entirely  correct. 

The  test  in  reading  finger-spelling  at  a  distance  was  con- 
ducted in  the  chapel,  diagonally  across  the  room  from 
opposite  corners,  a  distance  of  about  100  feet. 

In  both  the  finger-spelling  tests,  the  teacher  of  the  class 
was  allowed  to  do  the  spc^lling,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  fairer  to  the  pupils,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
spelling  of  their  teacher. 

Test  III,  '^Number  of  Objects, ''  is  explained  in  the 
outline  given  on  a  preceding  page.  The  objects,  while 
small,  were  simple,  so  that  the  pupils  might  not  stumble  on 
the  names.  As  the  test  was  to  be  simply  on(»  of  quickness 
of  perception  and  memory,  a  correct  picture  of  an  object 
was  accepted  in  \u'\\  of  a  name,  when  the  i)ui)il  recognized 
and  remembered  an  ()l)j(»ct  but  did  not  know  its  name*. 
The  figures  under  this  head  indicate  the  number  of  ob- 
jects perceived  and  named  by  (»a('h  pupil. 

The  test  for  color  blindnc^ss  was  made  with  two  sets  of 
twenty-four  diffcnuit  shades.     The  colors  weT(»  givcm  to 
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the  pupil  in  confusion,  and  he  was  required  to  match  the 
different  shades. 

Results  and  Conclusions. 

The  tests  embody  ten  classes,  containing  135  pupils. 

Of  these,  75  appear  to  have  normal  sight,  19  above 
normal,  and  41  short. 

Those  are  classed  as  normal  who  can  read  the  large 
letters  on  the  card  at  a  distance  of  25  to  35  feet,  and  the 
small,  3  or  4  feet. 

The  color  of  the  135  pairs  of  eyes  is  as  follows:  Blue, 
59;  brown,  36;  grey,  33;  hazel,  6;  unlike,  grey  and 
hazel,  1. 

Of  the  75  with  normal  eyesight,  30  have  blue  eyes;  21, 
brown;  20,  grey;  hazel,  4. 

Of  the  19  with  more  than  normal  eyesight,  6  have  blue 
eyes;  9,  brown;  3,  grey;  hazel,  1. 

Of  the  41  with  short  sight,  24  have  blue  eyes;  5,  brown; 
11,  grey;  hazel,  1. 

Among  the  41  short-sighted  pupils,  19  are  very  shortr 
sighted,  and  are  divided  as  follows:  Blue  eyes,  11;  brown, 
1;  grey,  6;  hazel,  1. 

Several  of  the  teachers  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  imperfect  sight  was  more  common  among  people  with 
brown  eyes  than  with  those  of  other  colors.  These  tests, 
so  far  as  they  go,  prove  exactly  the  contrary. 

The  long-distance  writing  and  spelling  tests  showed  that 
very  few  of  the  135  pupils  could  not  read  ordinary  black- 
board writing  from  tlu*  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  and  fully 
two-thirds  of  them  could  read  distinct  finger-spelling  at  a 
distance  of  100  feet.  It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  ])upils 
could  somewhat  c^xcec^d  this  lOO-foot  limit,  but  it  wius  as 
great  a  distance  as  we  could  find  within  doors  in  favorable 
light. 
•    The  pupils  of  the  oral  classics  wcto  (»xeini)t(»d  from  the 
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rapid  spelling  test  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so  familiar 
vnih  finger-spelling  as  manual  pupils.  This  left  95  pupils  to 
undergo  the  test.     Sixteen  of  these  scored  100  per  cent. 

Color  of  eyes  and  excellence  of  sight  seem  to  play  no  part 
in  this  test.     Four  of  the  16  are  very  short-sighted. 

Scholarship,  however,  seems  to  have  a  decided  bearing 
on  the  results,  inasmuch  as  11  of  the  16  rank  A  (excellent)  ; 
5  B  (medium) ;  and  not  one  C  (poor). 

In  this  same  test  38  other  pupils  scored  between  90  and 
100  per  cent.    Seventeen  of  these  rank  A;  13,  B;  8,  C. 

Of  the  15  pupils  who  made  a  very  poor  showing  in  the 
same  test,  8  are  poor  scholars,  5  are  medium,  and  2  ex- 
cellent. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that  the  ability 
to  read  rapid  finger-spelling  is  more  a  mental  than  an 
optical  power. 

In  the  test  for  naming  objects  at  sight,  5  pupils  were 
perfect.  Three  of  these  have  sight  above  normal,  and 
2  normal.     In  scholarship  3  rank  A;  2  B. 

Seventy-three  of  the  pupils  in  this  test  named  from  7 
to  9  of  the  objects  correctly.  Of  the.se,  55  have  normal 
or  above  normal  sight.  Most  of  them  rank  A  and  B  in 
scholarship,  with  A  leading.  The  poorest  in  this  test  were 
mostly  short-sighted  and  in  rank  of  C    scholarship. 

It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  in  tests  calling  for 
quickness  of  perception,  mental  ability  is  a  greater  factor 
than  excellence  of  eyesight. 

In  the  color  test,  only  14  out  of  135  pupils  made  any 
mistakes  in  matching  colors,  and  those  wen*  slight,  mostly 
in  grey  shades.  No  evidence  of  color-blindness  was  brought 
out  by  these  tests. 

Among  the  41  short-sighted  pupils,  14  rank  A  in  scholar- 
ship; 17  B;  and  only  10  C.  TluTofonv,  it  appears  that 
short-sightedness  is  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  mental 
deficiency. 
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Some  Practical  Results  of  the  Tests. 

While  the  tests  were  being  made,  three  or  four  cases 
were  found  where  pupils  were  wearing  glasses,  but  they 
could  see  as  well  without  them.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
glasses  had  be2n  provided  at  home.  As  a  result  of  the 
tests,  these  pupils  have  discarded  their  glasses,  and  get 
along  all  right  without  them.  One  case  was  especially 
marked.  A  young  girl  was  wearing  glasses  who  could 
actually  see  better  without  them,  and  every  test  showed 
that  her  eyesight  was  normal.  It  appeared  that  some 
time  ago  she  complained  of  pain  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
home  friends  provided  her  with  glasses,  whether  or  not 
by  expert  advice  is  not  known.  But  she  no  longer  wears 
the  glasses,  and  has  no  trouble  with  her  eyes. 

Five  cases  were  found  of  pupils  wearing  glasses  on  account 
of  short-sightedness.  The  glasses,  however,  were  of  no 
benefit  at  all,  as  they  could  see  as  well,  or  rather  as  ill, 
without  them.  A  change  of  glasses  seemed  to  be  impera- 
tive in  these  cases. 

One  girl  was  exceedingly  short-sighted.  She  wore  no 
glasses,  though  she  had  a  pair  put  away.  She  was  asked 
to  get  them  and  put  them  on.  They  greatly  improved  her 
sight.  She  was  earnestly  admonished  by  the  teacher  con- 
ducting the  test  to  wear  her  glasses  continually.  Her  only 
reason  for  discarding  them  seemed  to  be  that  they  did  not 
look  well. 

One  of  the  brightest  girls  in  the  school  could  read  the 
large  letters  on  the  card  only  at  the  distance  at  which  nor- 
mal eyes  could  read  the  smallest  ones.  She  had  never 
had  glasses.  The  need  for  treatment  in  this  case  seemed 
especially  urgent. 

Superintendent  Tate  was  an  interested  listener  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  Before  adjourn- 
ment he  re(|ueste(l  th(»  inonibers  of  the  Committee  to 
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hand  him  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  whom  the  tests  showed 
to  be  so  shoiirsighted  as  to  suggest  the  need  of  glasses. 
About  forty  names  were  given  him.  These  pupils  were 
lill  carefully  examined  by  our  oculist,  and  such  as  could 
be  benefited  by  glasses  were  provided  with  them. 

The  Industrial  and  Art  Departments. 

The  art  teacher  had  nothing  in  particular  to  report, 
except  that,  as  a  rule,  the  best  art  pupils  stood  well  in 
the  classroom. 

The  instructor  in  sloyd,  who  was  the  member  of  the 
Committee  representing  the  industrial  department,  made 
a  report  for  all  the  trades.  He  had  found  no  relation  be- 
tween color  of  eves  and  excellence  of  work.  The  work  of 
near-sighted  pupils  is  usually  below  the  average.  Pupils 
with  poor  eyesight  are  not  necessarily  slow  in  their  work 
but  thev  are  not  so  neat  or  observant  of  details  as  others. 
As  a  general  thing,  far-sighted  pupils  are  more  restless  and 
less  attentive  to  their  work  than  others.  He  ascribes  this 
to  the  fact  that  they  see  too  many  things  that  distract 
their  attention. 

The  instructress  in  sewing  was  of  the  opinion  that  such 
faults  as  she  had  noticed  among  the  girls  were  due  rather 
to  carelessness  and  inattention  than  to  difference  in  eve- 

ft/ 

sight. 

The  instructor  in  shocvmaking  thought  practice  and 
experience  had  more  to  do  with  the  work  in  his  depart- 
ment than  mere  eyesight. 

Tlie  instructor  in  (carpentry  said  that  good  (\v(»s  wvw 
necessary,  in  addition  to  experi(»nc(»,  in  matcliing  and 
selecting  woods,  measuring  by  the  ey(»,  and  in  free-hand 
drawing  and  designing. 

Some  TnorcHTs  SiciOKSTEO  by  the  Tests. 

Some  schools  for  the  deaf  have  an  (^xjKTt  oculist  in  their 
employ,  and  such  as  have  not  should  have.     Hut  one  ex- 
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amination  of  pupils,  usually  at  the  beginning  of  their  school 
course,  should  not  suffice.  Oculists  are  as  liable  to  err 
as  other  people.  When  the  oculist  has  a  large  number 
of  pupils  to  t€st,  he  can  hardly  do  it  m  an  entirely  thorough 
manner.  Moreover,  young  pupils,  who  cannot  understand 
or  answer  his  questions,  may  easily  be  diagnosed  incorrectly. 
Therefore,  t^ts  similar  to  those  here  described,  conducted 
by  the  teacher  of  each  class,  have  their  value.  Such  tests 
should  be  made  everv  vear  or  two.  Some  eye  troubles 
are  merely  temporary,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  health- 
ful and  regular  life  of  the  school.  Weak  eyes  that  need 
glasses  one  year  may  not  need  them  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
ghiss(»s  worn  when  not  n(M»d(»d  iln*  an  injury,  not  a  benefit. 

Th(^  tets  will  be  us(»fiil  to  the  teachers  in  seating  pupils 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  possible  that  pupils  who  seem 
dull  or  inattentive  may  be  quite  near-sighted,  and  if  seated 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room  may  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
teacher  clearlv.  The  writer  has  had  one  or  two  cases  of 
the  kind.  One  boy  in  the  class  seemed  rather  backward, 
and  could  not  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  finger- 
spelling.  He  would  usually  answer,  "I  don't  know,''  or 
*^I  don't  understand.''  When  the  class  work  was  written 
however,  he  was  usually  one  of  the  best,  if  given  time. 
At  last  hLs  teacher  found  that  he  was  near-sighted,  and 
by  spelling  slowly  and  distinctly,  obtained  excellent  re- 
sults from  him. 

The  bov  abov(»  referred  to  wius  diffidcMit  about  his  de- 
f(»et,  and  pn^ferred  to  appear  to  fail  in  his  l(»sson  rather 
than  to  draw  attention  to  himself  by  sayin*i:  that  Ik*  could 
not  see.  Most  children,  and  grown  pi^ople  too,  for  that 
matter,  are  shy  about  calling  att(Mition  to  def(»cts  that  are 
not  outwardly  obvious  to  other  people.  One  of  the 
brightest  girl  graduates  of  the  Minnesota  School,  meet- 
ing her  teacher  several  years  after  graduation,  told  him  that 
during  the  last  years  of  h(»r  course  at  school  she  never 
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understood  any  of  the  chapel  lectures,  because  she  could 
not  see  well  enough  to  distinguish  what  was  said  on  the 
platform.  She  was  near-sighted,  but  too  diffident  to  tell 
any  one  about  it,  and  although  she  had  been  examined 
by  the  oculist  when  she  first  entered  school,  he  had  not 
discovered  her  defect.  Tests  by  the  teachers,  such  as 
those  outlined  in  this  paper,  would  have  discovered  the 
defect  in  short  order. 

A  score  or  more  years  ago,  there  was  a  boy  at  this  school 
whose  youthful  fancy  was  attracted  by  a  pretty,  brown- 
eyed  girl  pupil.  At  that  tinxp  the  girls ^  study  and  play- 
room was  in  the  third  story  of  the  building.  This  youth, 
whenever  he  passed  by  the  girls'  wing — which  was  oftencr 
than  really  necessary — and  saw  the  object  of  his  fancy 
at  a  window,  would  greet  her  and  say  something  nice  to 
her.  He  was  often  grieved  at  her  apparent  unresponsive- 
ness, but  attributed  it  to  maidenly  coyness.  It  was  only 
years  after,  when  she  was  but  a  memory,  and  his  heart 
had  gone  after  other  fancies,  that  he  found  out  that  those 
pretty  brown  eyes  were  sadly  defective,  and  when  he  was 
casting  glances  and  remarks  to  her  standing  at  a  third- 
story  window,  he  himself,  to  her,  wtis  but  a  blot  on  the 
landscape. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  quite  a  touching  story  in 
the  Youth^s  Companion  bearing  on  this  subject.  It  told 
of  a  little  orphan  boy  who  was  being  brought  up  by  two 
maiden  aunts,  worthy  and  conscientious  ladies,  though 
somewhat  narrow  in  th(»ir  vicnv  and  oxporiences.  To 
them  the  little  fellow  seemed  to  b(*  careless  and  obstinate. 
Thev  reasoned  with  him,  admonishc^d  him,  and  finallv  had 
recourse  to  rather  severe  punishment,  but  all  seemed  in 
vain.  Thev  were  readv  to  conclud(*  that  h(»  was  incorri- 
gible.  At  this  jun(*ture  their  l)r()ther  visited  them,  and 
thev  told  him  of  Jinnnv's  ''badn(»ss/'  This  uncle  was  an 
observant  person,  and  he  soon  discoviTed  what  the  matter 
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with  Jimmy  was.  He  took  him  to  town  and  had  him 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  glasses,  whereupon  Jimmy's  careless- 
ness, obstinacy,  and  *^ badness''  disappeared.  When  he 
was  asked  by  his  aunts  why  he  did  not  tell  them  of  his 
near-sightedness  he  repUed  that  he  did  not  know  it  him- 
self, but  thought  that  all  children  were  like  him.  When 
his  aunts  scolded  him  and  punished  him  so  often  for  his 
carelessness  and  blunders,  he  began  to  think  that  he  was 
really  a  very  naughty  boy.  This  story  has  a  moral,  which 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  care  and  training  of  children 
can  easily  apply. 

Tests  of  deaf  children  in  regard  to  their  abiUtytoread 
blackboard  writing  or  finger-spelling  at  long  distances 
have  their  practical  value  in  the  arrangement  of  chapels 
or  assembly  rooms.  Although  our  tests  demonstrated 
that  the  pupils  could  road  writing  and  spelling  at  consider- 
al)le  distances,  yet  to  do  so  for  any  length  of  time  would 
put  a  strain  upon  their  eyes.  General  assembly  rooms 
for  deaf  children  should  be  broad  rather  than  long,  vnih 
the  seats  arranged  in  a  partly  semi-circular  form  in  front 
of  the  platform,  to  the  end  that  as  many  as  possible  may 
be  near  the  lecturer.  In  large  schools,  containing  over 
three  hundred  pupils,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  have 
two  assembly  rooms,  one  for  the  older  and  the  other  for 
th(»  younger  i)upils,  or  at  least  have  the  two  classes  divided, 
and  the  assemblages  at  different  times  in  the  same  room. 
There  would  thus  bo  relief  to  the  eyesight  of  those  obliged 
to  sit  in  the  rear  of  a  large  assemblage,  and  there  would 
also  bo  a  mental  gain  in  the  blotter  adaptation  of  tliodis- 
(jourso  to  the  understanding  of  tlu*  pujnls. 

T\w  lighting  of  sc'hoolroonis  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  eyesight.  The  desks  at  which  the  pupils  sit  and 
study  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  got  the  host  advantage 
from  the  light.  (Jood  authonti(»s  say  that  the  light  should 
fall   ovcT  the  left  shoulder.     I  roni(»ml)or  reading  soin(v 
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where  that  the  very  best  light  for  a  schoolroom  would  be 
from  a  skylight. 

The  attitude  of  pupils  at  their  desks  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Many  pupils  have  a  habit,  when  writing,  of 
holding  their  heads  to  one  side,  so  that  the  eyes  fall  on  the 
work  diagonally,  bringing  one  eye  nearer  than  the  other. 
This  puts  an  unequal  strain  on  the  two  eyes,  which,  if  con- 
tinued daily,  must  be  a  detriment  to  perfect  sight. 

The  careful  teacher  will  plan  to  vary  the  work  of  the 
pupils  so  that  they  may  not  be  confined  too  much  to  their 
desks,  bending  over  slate,  paper,  or  book.  Work  at  the 
blackboard  will  do  much  to  relieve  this  strain. 

Ventilation  has  an  important  bearing  upon  eyesight. 
Poisonous  air,  while  acting  most  directly  upon  the  lungs, 
affects  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  eye  detrimentally. 
The  air  in  a  schoolroom  quickly  becomes  vitiated  unless 
there  is  good  ventilation  and  plenty  of  it.  One  great  dis- 
advantage about  bad  air  is  that  the  occupants  of  the  room 
are  apt  not  to  notice  it.  Any  one  can  observe  that  read- 
ing or  study,  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  room,  causes  the  eves  to  feel  inflamed.  Prob- 
ably  most  people  would  ascribe  this  to  too  much  reading, 
when  it  is  really  the  effect  of  poisonous  air  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  ^ve. 

Eyesight  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  mankind.  The 
eye,  \nth  its  delicate  adjustment  of  lenses,  humors,  and 
membranes,  and  the  optic  nerve  to  carry  sensations  to  the 
brain,  is  a  wonderful  organ,  the  source  of  some  of  man's 
highest  intellectual  and  social  pleasures.  It  is  more 
susceptible  than  most  other  parts  of  the  bodily  organism 
to  neglect  and  abuse.  There  is  every  reason,  then,  to  guard 
it  carefully,  especially  in  childhood  and  youth,  when  the 
foundation  is  laid  for  so  manv  of  the  ills  that  afflict  the 
human  race. 

If  the  teacher  of  deaf  children,  by  studjdng  the  eyesight 
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of  pupils  on  a  line  similar  to  what  this  paper  has  aimed  to 
present,  can  protect  the  eyesight  of  even  one  child  out 
of  many,  in  that  lies  sufficient  recompense  for  the  time 
and  thought  expended. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School,  FaribauU,  Minnesota, 
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History  finds  its  best  expression  in  the  individual. 
Well  did  Emerson  say,  ''AH  history  becomes  subjective; 
in  other  words,  there  is  no  history,  only  biography."  Great 
movements,  wars,  battles,  etc.,  are  only  incidentals  to  the 
one  object  for  which  the  drama  of  history  is  being  enacted — 
the  amelioration  and  advancement  of  the  race. 

Over  such  a  vast  field  do  the  activities  of  man  extend 
that  almost  co-extensive  with  the  studv  of  historv  is  that 
of  geography.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  the  reading  or 
study  of  history  than  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  facts  of  geography  becomes  apparent.  The  study 
of  histor}^  and  geography  should  be  combined.  Then 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  stories  all  unite  to  make  a 
more  vi\'id  and  lasting  impression  on  tlie  mind,  besides 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  a  thousand  other  things.  This 
plan  eliminates  many  useless  details. 

Charles  A,  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  a  profound  student  of  edu- 
cation, places  history  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  the 
studies  in  the  schools.  His  chief  reason  is  probably  best 
given  in  his  own  words: ''  History  contributes  the  materials 
from  which  motives  and  moral  impulses  spring.  It  culti- 
vates and  strengthens  the  moral  convictions  by  the  use 
of  inspiring  examples.  The  character  of  each  child  should 
be  drawn  into  harmony  with  the  highest  impulses  that 
men  have  left.''    The  underhang  question  in  education, 
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he  says,  is  not  how  strong  and  incisive  the  mind  is,  but 
**What  is  its  quality  and  temper?" 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  history  in  the  formation  of 
character,  the  first  thing  in  life.  But  this  is  only  a  part 
of  its  usefulness.  It  is  an  exhaustless  storehouse  of  in- 
formation. It  touches  on  man's  every  important  relation 
with  the  external  and  even  the  eternal  world,  on  questions 
that  are  of  transcendant  interest  to  every  human  being. 
Without  it  many  facts,  principles,  and  events  would  be 
little  better  than  blanks.  No  study  is  more  liberalizing. 
It  enlightens  the  ignorant,  broadens  the  narrow,  and 
tempers  the  prejudiced.  What  better  instrument  have 
we  for  inspiring  the  youth  with  patriotism  when  its  pages 
glow  with  deeds  of  heroism  and  love  of  their  native  land, 
performed  by  those  who  considered  it  the  greatest  of 
honors  to  die  in  the  service  of  their  countrv? 

If  this  \'iew  of  history  fits  into  any  scheme  of  education 
it  surelv  does  into  that  of  the  deaf.  It  furnishes  them 
with  the  very  first  incentives  to  reading  in  the  form  of 
biographies,  stories,  and  even  historical  novels.  In  the 
Wisconsin  School  several  copies  of  Mr.  John  E.  Crane's 
''Bits  of  History"*  have  been  worn  out  by  reading.  His- 
tory also  gives  more  of  the  usual  forms  of  language  than 
any  other  study. 

In  regard  to  text-books  in  history  I  do  not  propose  to 
quarrel  either  with  the  book  publishers  or  my  tools,  but 
make  the  best  of  what  there  is.  There  are  text-books  on 
all  subjects  and  their  name  is  legion.  Of  course  we  want 
a  go(xi  book,  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  text-book 
should  always  be  harder  than  the  book  for  reading.  Noth- 
ing is  gained  by  making  everything  smooth  saiHng. 

My  own  treatment  of  history  is  by  subjects  as  far  as 
possible,  handling  them  in  different  ways  until  they  he- 
come  (juite  familiar  to  the  pupils  so  far  as  their  substance 

♦Published  by  the  American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf. 
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and  expression  go.  Care  is  taken  never  to  subordinate 
intelligence  to  mere  memory.  Dates  are  required  onh' 
for  important  events  or  periods.  If  it  is  desired  to  culti- 
vate the  memory,  selections  may  be  made.  In  the  more 
advanced  grades  this  method  keeps  the  pupil  working  at 
the  meaning  of  things,  or  giving  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  them,  or  comparing  persons,  countries,  times,  or 
conditions.  Of  course,  too,  often  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  the  work  is  the  language,  but  my  "Device  in  Teaching 
Language'**  has  been  of  much  assistance,  and  the  more 
the  devici*  is  used  the  better  is  the  language  all  along  the 
line.  I  find  that  by  attempting  little  and  doing  that  well 
n^ults  an*  In^tter  in  everv  wav. 

It  is  imiKissible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  maps,  charts, 
and  pictun^  in  history  teaching.  Ever>'  reference  to  the 
two  former  is  Ux>ked  up.  but  the  pictures  are  not  always 
at  hand.  That  is  one  reason  why  an  acquaintance  \iith 
elementary  dniwing  is  such  an  indispensable  qualification 
in  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

l\uns  should  Ix*  taken  to  explain  the  metining  and  use 
of  leading  tonus  or  words,  such  :is  discmer. explore,  settle, 
eolonv.  ivloiust.  attack,  surrender,  rebellion,  cede,  secede, 
take  up  anus,  lay  down  :uTns>  siege,  make  treaties,  period, 
ivnturv.  and  manv  others  which  the  teacher  \i-ill  readilv 
nxH^tcniie,  The  idea  of  time  should  be  e:\rly  developed. 
Fi>r  a  starting  ixnnt  I  In^srin  with  the  ages  oi  the  children 
thems^^vt^.  Krv^tr.  their  ases  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to  older 
jHsrs^nxs  aiul  trvnr.  them  to  the  perixi  the  children  have 
Uvu  iu  s^^UkvI:  thou  t^^  the  time  when  :he  >oh«T«^I  was  built. 
ami  fitiallv  ti»  histv^rkw;  -l^.^rAotors  :irAi  ove:tr>  a^v^tniin^  ti> 
the  aMlitv  v^f  the  o!;i^  This  v'a::  *v.i-  'a. .r&esi  lidniinnblv. 
U  is  mx>\\lit\iC  ov,  t'v;  v--::io:r>  •»'  •.-.VTV-r^or-^  th**  new 
bv  meiirts  v>f  the  old.  -v-v. -;.  :<  <  :<*rr::  !-     :'  *.  v-rv  hn^ 
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application  in  education.    The  only  chart  worth  mention 
ing  that  I  have  de\'ised  represents  the  birth  of  Christ  as 
the  central  point  of  all  history,  from  which  dates  are 
reckoned  either  way,  thus: 


As  to  subject-matter  for  beginners  or  as  an  introduction 
to  history,  life  sketches  or  stories  in  their  simplest  form 
are  the  best.  Reading  books  for  beginners  should  have 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  such  matter,  but  if  it  is  possible  to 
secure  text-books  of  that  character  all  the  better.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  manuscript  lessons  as  a  regular  thing 
unless  suitable  books  are  not  obtainable,  and  as  to  note- 
books I  have  entirely  discarded  them  for  the  last  s\x  or 
seven  years.  If  anji^hing  of  permanent  value  is  to  be 
secured  the  pupil  must  make  it  his  own  while  he  is  at  it, 
and  the  teacher  should  so  regulate  the  quantity  as  to 
make  this  possible.  Another  thing.  If  pupils  while  at 
school  do  not  learn  to  understand  the  language  of  books, 
newspapers,  etc.,  as  they  are  usually  written,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  thev  ever  will.  Indeed,  this  should  be  one  of  the 
primary  aims  in  their  education.  So  many  books  for 
children  and  young  people  are  written  nowadays  in  simple 
language  that  this  continual  simphfying  or  rewriting  to 
suit  deaf  children  is  almost  inexcusable. 

The  next  step  will  bring  the  pupil  more  closely  into  con- 
tact with  the  lives  of  the  noted  people  who  have  helped 
to  make  this  country  what  it  is,  and  a  few  facts  more  or 
less  historical,  such  as  we  find  in  '^  A  First  Book  in  American 
History. ''*     In  this  book  he  begins  to  see  how  persons 

♦By  Ekiward  Eggleston,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
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and  events  are  related.  It  is  well  for  him  to  know  who 
the  Indians  were  and  whv  thev  came  to  America,  the 
object  of  the  Revolution  and  the  part  that  Washington 
took  in  it,  the  growth  or  expansion  of  the  country,  who 
the  great  inventors  were  and  the  good  their  inventions 
did,  the  Civil  War  and  what  brought  it  about,  etc.  Fur- 
ther advancement  reveals  the  necessity  of  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  cause  and  effect  of  great  events,  if  the  scholar 
fe  to  study  history  aright.  He  should  know  the  causes 
of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War,  etc. 
It  is  also  desi  rable  to  have  him  understand  such  things  as 
the  Stamp  Act,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  Missouri  Compromise;  the  difference 
between  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war;  to  compare  the  country 
now  with  what  it  was  thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  note  the  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  life,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  machinery,  the  increase  and  center 
of  population,  and  everything  that  >\ill  throw  light  on  the 
progress  of  the  countrj'  as  a  whole,  not  overlooking  at 
the  same  time  current  histor\'. 

In  general  history,  I  pay  less  attention  to  wars  and  the 
affairs  of  rulers  and  courts  than  to  the  situation  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  countries;  what  sort  of  people  inhabited 
them,  and  how  they  were  affected  by  their  environment; 
their  government;  what  they  did,  believed,  studied;  in 
what  they  excelled ;  and  finally  what  was  the  best  tMng 
they  bequeathed  to  the  world. 

WARREN  ROBINSON, 
InstrucUr  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 
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At  the  end  of  May,  1902,  the  wTiter  and  the  boy  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Annals  as  Creighton  completed  sixty- 
six  practical  periods  with  the  Akoulalion;  from  October 
26  to  January  1,  these  periods  occurred  twice  a  week, 
after  that  time  three  times  a  week,  but  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  an  enforced  vacation  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  the  teacher  in  February  made  the  number  smaller  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  Editor  of  the  Annals 
believes  that  some  account  of  these  practice  periods,  for 
which  *' lesson^'  is  too  ambitious  a  name,  would  be  of  in- 
terest, and  so  some  extracts  from  the  diary  in  which  the 
boy  and  the  teacher  registered  their  impreasions,  and  a 
little  general  discussion  of  theory  and  results  are  here  put 
together  at  his  request. 

After  the  first  of  January  the  teacher  usually  staid  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  during  that  time  the 
Akoulalion  was  in  actual  use  from  twentv-five  to  fortv 
minutes,  occasionally,  perhaps,  longer.  The  time  when 
the  ear-pieces  were  removed  for  rest  was  utilized  for  ordinary 
articulation  teaching  and  practice  in  very  rapid  lip-read- 
ing, because  the  mental  effect  of  work  with  the  instrument 
seemed  to  be  conducive  to  concentrated  effort  toward 
good  speech.  As  the  following  extracts  will  show,  the 
degree  of  success  varied  greatly;  somethnes  the  physical 
condition  of  the  pupil  accounted  for  the  variation,  as 
when  a  cold  in  his  head  caused  hhn  to  declare  that  he  wa^ 
''entirely  deaf;"  and  sometimes  his  mental  (or  moral) 
condition  wa^s  held  responsible*  for  the  lack  of  result^  by 
the  teacher,  who  upon  such  occasions  declared  him  "en- 
tirely careless;"  although  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
some  unrecognized  physical  reason  may  have  deserved  the 


*(k)ntinued  from  the  Annals  for  January,  1902,  vol.  xlvii,  page  H 
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blame,  for  his  attention  and  interest   always  rose  to  par 
immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  ear-pieces. 

November  21,  1901. 

We  reallv  had  remarkable  luck.  We  used  some  box- 
covers  so  as  to  make  sure  no  lip-reading  was  possible. 
Creighton  was  able  to  distinguish  almost  every  word  which 
we  have  practiced,  and  added  Wdshingtorif  Adams,  and 
Jefferson  to  his  vocabulary.  We  had  in  all  four  five- 
minute  periods  of  work  and  ten  minutes  of  music. 

November    23,  1901. 

Luck  was  rather  against  us  to-day.  Up  to  the  time 
when  we  tried  the  music  everything  went  wrong,  but  after 
that  we  did  some  fairly  satisfactory  work  with  ar,  oo,  and 
in  distinguishing  high  and  low  tones.  Next  time  we  are 
going  to  try  the  music  first.  Creighton  says,  ''Music 
hath  charms     .     .     .     etc. '^ 

November  26,  1901. 

More  satisfactory  by  far.  We  practiced  on  kangaroo, 
whale,  and  elephant,  and  Creighton  decided  that  a  new 
word  should  be  said  to  him  distinctly  about  ten  times 
and  that  then  he  should  know  what  it  was. 

November  29,  1901. 

Better  luck  to-day.  We  tried  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
and  New  Yearns.  Creighton  said  they  were  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish because  Thanksgiving  had  three  syllables,  Christ- 
mas had  two,  and  New  Yearns  was  "very  weak." 

Later  we  tried  Public  Garden  and  Boston  Common,  It  was 
a  question  whether  this  last  should  he  Common  or  Boston 
Common,  and  Creighton  decided  for  the  second  because  he 
said  the  vowels  in  it  were  all  alike  and  he  fancied  he  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  it  at  once.  The  event  proved  him 
to  be  right;  he  could  tell  it  from  the  other  words  learned 
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during  this  lesson  every  time,  but  when  we  came  to  mix 
chrysanthemum  with  all  these  words  he  was  not  so  sure. 
He  never  called  chrysanthemum  itself  anything  else/  but 
he  did  call  other  words  chrysanthemum  occasionally. 

The  old  words  of  previous  lessons  were  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished than  ever  before. 

One  thing  was  especially  noticeable  at  this  lesson:  he 
recognized  immediately,  when  a  word  outside  the  group 
upon  which  we  happened  to  be  working  was  introduced, 
that  it  was  outside  the  group. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  the  most  encouraging  lesson  we 
have  ever  had. 


December  19,  1901. 

To-day  we  have  done  something  entirely  new.  We  have 
convinced  ourselves  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  one- 
syllabled  words  from  their  vowels,  succeeding  with  oo, 
soup;  i,  milk;  a,  ball;  and  o,  globe.  Such  work  is  a 
little^'wearisome, "however, according  to  one  of  us.  (Not 
the  teacher!) 

Creighton  finds  that  his  hearing  is  certainly  improving. 
When  we  came  to  review  some  of  our  old  words  he  found 
that  consonants  were  now  audible  and  distinguishable 
to  him  in  some  cases  where  formerly  he  had  onlv  heard  the 
vowels  and  recognized  the  words  by  means  of  them. 

He  likes  occasionally  to  direct  the  lesson  himself,  saying, 
"Say  fish  three  times,"  then  after  listening,  ''Now  dish/' 
etc. 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1902. 

The  first  lesson  of  the  New  Year,  and  som(»thing  very 
wonderful  indeed  has  happened.  In  the  first  place  we 
started  in  with  the  Akoulalion  to  see  what  Creighton 
could  remember  after  more  than  a  f ortniglit  's  vacation.  We 
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tried  the  holiday  group  and  he  distinguished  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving y  and  New  Year's  at  once  in  any  order.  Then 
the  food  group  was  brought  into  play  and  once  there  was 
a  little  slip-up,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  quite  satisfactory. 
Our  old  friend  chrysanthemum  was  introduced  here  and 
cordially  greeted.  Then  the  animals,  caty  dog,  elephant, 
kangaroo y  and  whale  these  were  all  right,  but  Creighton's 
outer  ears  were  tired,  and  five  minutes  and  more  had 
elapsed,  so  he  took  off  the  ear-pieces. 
Just  for  fun  I  tried  the  animal  group,  at  first  only  whale 
•  and  elephant,  speaking  in  a  loud  tone  just  behind  his 
ears.  To  my  surprise  he  knew  in  a  moment  what  I  was 
sa>dng.  Then  I  tried  all  the  group  and  the  holidays  and 
chrysanthemumy  and  he  knew  them  all,  back  and  forth 
and  up  and  down.* 

January  9,  1902. 

We  tested  the  consonants  to-day,  and  Creighton  found 
that  he  heard  them  all.  He  was  even  sure  of  h, 
which  I  gave  him  alone,  and  also  contrasted  with  its 
absence,  as  in  ome  home,  arse  horse.  Each  time  he  said 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  two  sounds,  but  he  could 
not  explain  the  nature  of  the  difference  exactly. 

January  14,  1902. 

Work  on  vowels,  00,  a r,  66,  ait;.  Creighton  says  that  66  is 
very  faint,  so  faint  that  it  is  only  recognizable  by  its  very 
faintness.  On  the  whole  he  found  that  he  could  recognize 
each  of  these  four  sounds  verv  well. 

Combinations !    Successful ! ! 

Some  explanation  of   the.se  exclamations  is  necessary. 

♦The  boy  has  been  very  unwilling  to  repeat  this  experiment.  Occa- 
sionally, ini mediately  after  taking  off  the  ear-pieces  he  has  allowed  a 
little  testing  of  his  hearing,  but  the  slightest  mistake  discourages  him 
and  causes  him  to  decline  to  listen.  He  will  give  no  explanation  be- 
yond the  general  one  to  the  efifect  that  it  is  "of  no  use." 
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Pupil  and  teacher  had  agreed  upon  a  theory  something 
like  this:  Eventually  all  the  consonants  and  vowels  were 
to  be  learned  so  perfectly  as  to  be  recognized  iastantly,  and 
then  they  were  to  be  combined  by  the  teacher  in  any  way 
she  chose,  that  is  into  any  word  she  chose,  and  repeated 
by  the  pupil  simply  as  a  combination ;  then  from  her  lips, 
or  from  his  own  sensation,  if  he  could,  he  was  to  identify  the 
word,  and  after  that  the  understanding  of  spoken  speech 
would  be  a  matter  of  time  and  practice. 

** Combinations!  Successful!!"  noted  in  the  diary  the 
first  step  toward  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability 
of  this  theory.  He  knew  k  and  he  knew  ow  and  awj  so  cow 
and  caw  and  awk  contained  nothing  unknown,  and  these 
were  tried.  He  knew  them  at  once,  saying  cow  as  though 
it  were  a  vowel  or  something  unmeaning  the  first  time, 
and  then  when  it  was  repeated  suddenly  remarking,  ''No 
more  milk,  thank  you,  go  ahead!''  After  that  he  seemed 
to  try  to  identify  what  he  said  with  something  previously 
known,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  an  acquaintance  with 
several  combinations  as  words.  In  a  very  few  minutes, 
however,  work  of  this  kind  had  to  stop,  for  he  complained 
that  everything  sounded  alike. 

January  16,  1902. 

/  ow. 

Creighton  listened  to  his  own  /  and  decided  that  mine 
was  ''too  \aolent."  The  vowels  so  far  used  were  perfectly 
remembered  when  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
each  other,  but  with  /  initial  they  gave  a  little  trouble. 

In  reviewing  the  food  group  and  the*  animal  group  I 
gave  dog,  which  was  at  onc(*  recognized;  then  without  any 
warning  I  gave  God,  and  quick  as  a  Hash  came  the  answer 
dot.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  word  new,  but  coiii- 
p(Ksed  of  known  sounds,  luus  been  named  involuntarily. 
When  Creighton  found  what  the  word  really  was  he  said: 
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''Well,  you  had  better  omit  that  from  any  future  lessons; 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  a  proper  word  for  drill  purposes." 

vr  ^r  ^  ▼  ^  vr  vr  I*  'fr 

coat  trousers 

toque  suspenders 

shirt  belt. 

These  words  were  learned  and  distinguished  from  each 
other  and  from  words  previously  learned,  not  by  any 
means  perfectly,  but  fairly  well.  Creighton  finds  that  he 
can  almost  invariably  take  five  or  six  new  words  and  tell 
them  from  each  other,  but  just  as  soon  as  they  are  mixed 
with  a  good  many  others  he  becomes  mixed  too,  and  has 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  careful  listening  and  thinking  before 
he  can  straighten  things  out. 

The  Akoulalion  reveals  very  distinctly  the  difference 
between  a  bad  k  and  a  good  one. 


April 

1,  1902. 

boots 

overcoat 

stockings 

collar 

pocket 

necktie 
cuff 

April  8,  1902. 

''I  got  a  pocket  kodak  and  put  it  into  the  closet." 
"A  canny  canner  cried  to  his  exceedingly  canny  granny, 
'  If  a  canner  can  can  a  can,  can  a  canner  can  a  can?'  " 
"No  news  now  nor  no  news  never." 
"Peter  Piper,"  etc. 

"  She  sells  sea-shells;  can  she  sell  sea-shells?  " 
These  selections,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  used 
during  this  and  several  succeeding  lessons  in  several 
ways.  First  Creighton  Ustened  to  one  of  them  repeated 
several  times,  then  to  another,  then  to  both  alternately. 
Next  he  said  them  himself  into  his  own  receiver  and  lis- 
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tened  to  them,  trjdng  to  contrast  his  own  voice  with  mine. 
Then  a  third  one  was  taken  up  in  the  same  way  and  used 
with  the  other  two,  and  so  on.  On  succeeding  days  the 
lesson  was  begun  by  one  of  these  being  selected  at  random, 
listened  to,  and  identified.  Creighton  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  this;  he  said  himself  that  clever  guessing  had 
more  to  do  with  his  correct  answers  than  hearing.  Al- 
ways, after  a  little  practice  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
his  memory,  he  could  feel  pretty  sure,  but  seldom  at  first. 

April  10,  1902. 

Everji^hing  pretty  poor. 

April  11,   1902. 

clock  watch 

time  night 


electric 


April    14,    1902. 


Moose  caught  from  the  Ak*  without  warning  of  any 
kind. 
Three  minutes  of  listening  to  ordinary  speech. 

April    17,    1902. 


man 

baby 

woman 

brother 

boy 

sister 

girl 

April  22,  1902 

Creighton  and  I  went  down  to  see  the  Akouphone  at 
th(»  Thorndik(».  Ho  found  he  could  hear  with  this  instru- 
ment much  as  he  could  with  th(»  Akoulalion;  he  said  that 
so  far  i\F>  he  could  judge  ''without  the  means  of  immediate 
comparison/'  the  sounds  were  precisely  the  same. 

♦The  family  name  for  the  Akoulalion. 
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April   23,    1902. 

An  effort  to  understand  and  analyze. 
mouse,  house,  louse. 

Creighton  could  not  tell  them  at  first  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  distinguishing 
them  very  readily.  We  worked  again  on  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel  or  an  h,  and  he  can  certainly  distinguish  the 
h  every  time. 

orse  horse 

ouse  house 

oh  ho 

ah  ha 

you  hew 

*^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^f  ^^f 

^^M  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

May   13,    1902. 

We  have  been  reviewing.  Some  days  our  luck  has  been 
good  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  If  Creighton  knows  the 
group  he  can  generally  tell  the  word,  but  without  that 
help  it  is  still  difficult. 

xMay   14,    1902. 

We  reviewed  a  good  many  words  successfully,  but 
almost  always  in  groups. 

I  tried  ^^moose'^  suddenly,  and  Creighton  knew  it;  when 
I  said  it  was  '"funny"  he  should  be  so  sure  of  that  particular 
word,  he  said,  * "  We  are  likely  to  remember  better  anything 
we  have  worked  out  for  ourselves."     So  we  immediatelv 
tried  some  combinations  or  words   to  work  out,  and  suc- 
ce(»ded  with  the  following. 
goose 
goat 
scow 
shoot 
Then*  are  no  more  entries  in  the  diarv  aft(M'  this.     The 
remaining    lessons    were    either    review  or    articulation 
lessons  helped  out  by  listening  at  the  Akoulalion. 
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Results. 

Teacher  and  family  agree  that  the  results  are  less  than 
they  hoped  for,  and  their  hopes  were  by  no  means  dazzling. 
The  vers'  utmost  thev  allowed  themselves  to  dream  of  was 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  boy's  speech,  \vith  a  slight 
approximation  to  the  normal,  such  an  approximation  as 
many  pupils  \\dth  a  small  degree  of  hearing  attain  to 
easily.  The  improvement  came,  but  not  the  change  of 
tone,  except  occasionally  while  a  lesson  was  in  progress. 
The  improvement  was  very  noticeable  for  a  time,  then  as 
the  instrument  became  an  old  storv  it  seemed  to  the  familv 
to  dwindle  away;  but  old  friends  who  met  Creighton  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  in  two  vears  declared  that  thev 
found  a  great  improvement  in  intelligibility;  and  inter- 
course snth  strangers  seemed  to  be  easier  than  it  had  ever 
lx*en  before.  How  nmch  of  this  improvement  is  due  to 
the  Akoulalion,  and  how  much  to  added  years  and  to  the 
cumulative  effect  of  many  lessons  in  articulation  given 
by  an  expert  (not  the  writer  of  this  paper),  is,  of  course, 
an  open  cjusstion. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Akoulalion  claim  better  results 
for  similar  cases.  They  say  that  with  Creighton 's  de- 
p-ee  of  hearing  (reported  as  nil  by  the  aurists)  there  is 
no  reason  why  \vit\L  faithful  work  and  proper  teaching  he 
f*hould  not  attain  to  almost  normal  speech  and  to  hearing 
which  could  be  reached  l)y  ordinary  speech  by  means  of 
the  Akouphone.  The  present  meagre  result^  are,  in' their 
opinion,  due  to  inattention  on  the  boy's  part,  lack  of  ex- 
pert teaching,  and  th(»  fewiu^ss  of  th(^  lessons  so  far  given. 

All  three  of  these  difficulties  no  doubt  (»xist:  the  bovhas 
been  inattentive  many  timers.  Xo  expert  t(*acher  of  the 
.\koulalion  was  procurable  or  even  known  to  exist,  and  the 
number  of  periods,  calhul  by  courtesy  in  th(»s(»  pages  ''les- 
sons/' have  been  lamentably  fcnv.  It  has  therefore  been 
detennined  to  give  the  instrument  anotluM*  year  of  trial  to 
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which  will  be  brought  the  experience  gained  during  the 
year  that  has  passed. 

The  ^Titer's  own  belief  in  regard  to  the  AkoulaUon  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  She  believes  that  in  the  case  of  a 
child  with  Creighton's  degree  of  hearing  (hearing  which 
in  her  opinion  does  exist,  the  doctors  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding),  if  two  short  periods  of  practice  could 
be  given  every  day  for  a  year,  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  small  vo- 
cabulary could  be  recognized  with  certainty  through  the 
instrument.  She  believes  these  periods  of  practice  would 
have  a  beneficial  reaction  upon  the  pupil's  accuracy  of 
pronunciation,  and  to  some  extent  upon  his  emphasis  and 
manner  of  speech,  but  as  yet  she  has  found  no  reason  to 
hope  for  any  modification  or  change  in  tone  quality. 

There  is  a  little  more  to  be  added  by  way  of  general  dis- 
cussion. It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  sounds  which 
reach  the  deaf  through  the  AkoulaUon  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  heard  through  the  receiver  of  a  long-distance 
telephone.  Such  tones  are  often  spoken  of  as  ^'natural,'' 
but  to  a  hearer,  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  human 
voice,  they  would  hardly  convey  much  idea  of  natural 
human  speech.  If  the  Norwegian  invention  which  really 
does  convey  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  unaltered  can 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  AkoulaUon,  perhaps  per- 
fectly natural  speech  will  become  actually  attainable.* 

TheoreticaUy,  if  a  child  can  hear  something  through  an 
instrument,  if  he  can  not  only  hear  but  distinguish 
one  sound  from  another,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
he  should  not  learn  to  hear  all  the  sounds  in  the  language, 
learn  to  recognize  them  in  combination,  and  at  hist  learn 
to  understand  readily  ordinary  human  speech  when  con- 


*A  friend  who  was  present  at  a  demonstration  of  this  invention 
reported  himself  as  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  human  speaker 
and  the  instrument,  when  both  were  out  of  sight. 
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reyed  to  his  ear  by  means  of  the  instrument.  All  this 
appears  very  simple  and  easily  demonstrable.  But  every 
teacher  of  the  deaf  knows  better.  The  comprehension  of 
speech,  whether  by  eye  or  ear,  comes  only  after  long  years 
of  listening  to  it  or  seeing  it.  The  absence  of  the  invol- 
untary practice  which  the  hearing  world  obtains  gratui- 
toasly  constitutes  a  tremendous  handicap  to  the  deaf  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  speech  through  the  sight,  a  handi- 
cap which  the  schools  for  the  deaf  strive  to  lessen  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  When,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  speech  through  the  Akoulalion, 
time,  place,  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  teacher,  and  in- 
capacitating physical  weariness  at  the  end  of  a  few  min- 
utes, must  all  be  reckoned  with,  the  opportunities  for 
practice  occurring  in  an  ordinary  life  become  so  few  as  to 
lx»ar  little  analogy  to 'the  processes  by  which  hearing 
children  acquire  speech. 

The  readers  of  the  Annah  must  forgive  the  incoherency  of 
this  paper.  The  experiment  here  recorded  was  begun  in 
hojK*,  and  the  small  degree  of  success  has  been  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, so  bitter  that  calm  judicial  discassion  of 
the  subject  u*  beyond  the  writer's  power. 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADANiS, 
Instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Bottton,  Massachusetts. 
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VOCAHl'LARY. 

In'  tlie  teaching  of  language  we  are  coiiceriUMl  with  the  ad- 
vann^ment  of  the  pupils  knowledge  in  the  thn»(»  directions 
of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  etynioh)gy.  The  papcTs  on 
language*  work  read  at  our  conventions  and  thos(»  appearing 
constantly  in  the  A um//.s'  and  otluT  organs  of  the  i)r()fes- 
sion  deal   ahnost    wholly   with    the    |)rol)l(»in    of    how   to 
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develop  a  sound  knowledge  of  syntax  and  etjinology. 
Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  difficult  question  that 
teachers  of  the  deaf  have  to  consider,  but  it  will  not  do 
on  this  acccount  to  ignore  or  pay  but  slight  attention  to 
the  principles  that  should  govern  the  selection  and  methods 
of  developing  the  vocabulary  of  our  pupils. 

I  have  known  a  highly  educated  teacher  of  long  experience 
to  teach  lists  of  words  selected  in  order  from  the  dictionarv, 
beginning  with  the  letter  a  and  passing  on  to  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  not  getting  beyond  the  letter  / 
in  the  course  of  a  vear.  That  there  could  be  no  association 
of  thought  running  through  each  daily  lesson  of  an  hour, 
or  that  pupils  must  soon  lose  interest  in  the  attempt  .to 
remember  a  series  of  totallv  disconnected  and  unrelated 
words  and  illustrative  sentences,  apparently  did  not  occur 
to  him. 

Such  a  case  is  extreme,  of  course,  and  would  have  but  few 
parallels.  But  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  disregard  of 
principles  is  observable  in  the  work  of  some  teachers  who 
have  not  givcni  serious  thought  to  the  subject,  and  also 
in  that  of  teachers  who  strongly  advocate  the  ^'natural 
method"  and  are  disposed  to  teach  language  about  any- 
thing and  everything  that  may  catch  the  eye  of  the  class 
for  the  moment.  The  result  is  a  very  irregular  and  hazy 
knowledge  of  words,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  such  work  and 
reviewing  it  regularly,  and  also  because  words  are  not 
taught  according  to  their  relative  frecjueucjy  of  usage, 
intelligibility,  and  probable*  value  to  the  oliild.  or  not  in 
a  strongly  lussociated  scTies  of  thoughts  that  may  be 
easilv  remembered. 

Nothing  is  more  absolutely  essential  in  the*  teacliing  of 
language  than  the  endless  repetition  of  words  partly  under- 
stood until  perfectly  understood,  and  of  names  once  ob- 
served until  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory.     At  every  stjige 
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of  our  work  this  fact  confronts  us,  and  without  full  and 
constant  recognition  of  it  much  of  our  teaching  wdll  be 
utterly  futile.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  we  fully 
recognize  the  subserviency  of  words  to  thought,  the  con- 
stant dependence  of  the  meaning  and  force  of  a  word  upon 
its  context  and  position  in  the  sentence,  and  that  we  there- 
fore teach  words  only  as  they  occur  in  connected  language. 
Thus  only  may  we  lead  pupils  to  realize  the  possible 
variability  in  the  meaning  of  words,  and,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  some  vague  appreciation  of  the  ceaseless  traasforma- 
tion  or  re-application  of  word  meanings  by  metaphorical 
usage. 

To  accomplish  this  necessary  repetition  of  words  in  con- 
nected language,  in  the  main  comprehensible  to  the  pupil, 
\v(»  mast  depend  either  upon  conversation  or  Heading,  or 
l)<)th,  in  varjdng  proportions.  As  the  hearing  child  de- 
|)ends  at  first  wholly  upon  conversation,  but  later  acquires 
and  perfects  the  greater  part  of  its  vocabulary  by  reading, 
so  does  the  deaf  child,  excopt  that  written  or  spelled  con- 
versation largely  supplements  what  may  be  crudely  and 
painfully  spoken  or  read  from  the  lips.  The  slowness  and 
ditticultv  of  these  means  of  comnmnication,  the  fact  that 
the  child  can  receive  but  one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of 
the  teacher's  attention  for  less  than  five  hours  a  dav  for 
thref*-fourths  of  the  year,  render  the  task  of  insuring  suffi- 
cient repetition  extremely  difficult  under  the  most  perfect 
conditions.  When,  therefore,  |)upils  depend  upon  signs  for 
the  expression  of  niiK^tenths  of  their  conversation  to 
their  schoolmates  and  even  to  their  teachers,  and  the 
teacher  fails  to  use  English  at  evcTV  o|)portunity,  to  keep 
his  or  her  work  thoroughly  systx^matized,  to  explain  all 
new  words  in  primary  work  as  they  occur,  and  constantly 
and  carefullv  review  thes(»  words,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
results  are  so  often  far  from  satisfactorv. 

To  follow  nature's  method,  to  give  free  range  to  the 
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child's  sjxintaneous  interests  rather  than  strive  to  control 
and  direct  and  concentrate  these  interests,  we  must  be  able 
exactly  to  duplicate  the  conditions  of  nature.  Certain 
plants  depend  wholly  upon  Vjees  and  other  such  insects  to 
distribute  their  pollen  and  insure  fruitage,  so  that  however 
perfect  the  artificial  conditions  of  heat,  light,  moisture, 
and  s<jil  may  be,  and  however  perfect  the  growth  and 
flowering,  no  fruit  will  follow  unless  l)ees  also  are  kept 
in  the  greenhouse.  So  in  all  of  nature's  processes,  over- 
sight of  a  single  important  condition,  out  of  dozens  per- 
haps, means  failure  on  our  part  to  accomplish  her  results 
artificially.  In  trying  to  teach  the  deaf  by  natural  methods 
we  must  clearly  recognize  the  utter  impossibility  ofap- 
|)roximating  the  (l(»gr(M»  of  repetition  of  words  which  the 
hearing  child  constantly  enjoys.  To  offset  this  difficulty 
it  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid  presenting 
too  many  new  forms  and  words  before  the  proper  assimila- 
tion of  those  previously  taught,  to  teach  first  and  thoroughly 
the  most  useful  and  essential  terms  of  thought,  and  to  use 
spoken  or  spelled  English  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom  to 
the  greatest   possible  extent. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  graduates  with  the  number 
of  b(»ginners  year  by  year,  it  is  easy  to  s(»e  that  a  majority 
of  the  pu|»iis  in  our  State  institutions  fail  to  graduate,  and 
of  the  graduates  a  large  pF()|)ortion  are  s(Mni-nmtes.  It 
seems  to  rne  that  special  eare  should  1m»  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion and  develojMnent  of  tli(»  vocabulary  of  the  large  class 
of  slow  congenitally  <|e;il'  |>upils  who  do  not  and  often  can- 
not graduate,  who  usuall\  iie\er  learn  to  read  intelligently 
and  thus  teaeh  themselve  .  .miuj  then^fon*  most  of  all  need 
our  help.  Time  aFid  again  I  have  obscMved  such  pupils 
faithfully  ineFnori//mg  the  political  geography  of  Asia  or 
.\frica  without  being  al)le  to  hnnie  a  half  doz(»n  of  the  com- 
monest kitchen  utensils.  I  lia\«'  known  |)ui>ils  to  he  zeal- 
ously studying  the  pi'oduets  (»f  forei^rn  countries  without 
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being  able  to  name  the  vegetables  growing  in  the  institution 
garden,  and  others  in  physiology  being  urged  to  memorize 
the  numerous  Latin  names  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the. 
body  while  they  could  not  name  the  parts  of  a  tree  or  of 
the  kitchen  stove.  It  is  well  enough  to  follow  the  com- 
mon-school course  of  study  when  pupils  are  prepared  for 
it,  but  surely  not  to  the  length  of  absurdity  indicated  by 
the  above  illustrations,  which  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitelv. 

It  certainly  seems  reasonable  that  the  more  concrete, 
constantly  used,  and  easily  taught  vocabulary  of  the  house- 
hold, garden,  and  farm,  of  sickness,  dress,  barter,  travel,etc., 
should  be  taught  at  least  fairly  well  before  the  slow,  plod- 
ding deaf  child  is  put  into  the  study  of  advanced  geography, 
technical  physiology,  and  the  condensed  history  of  distant 
ages.  The  text-books  used  necessarily  assume  such  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  are  therefore  so  difficult 
or  impossible  of  comprehension  that  slow  pupils  are  apt 
either  to  lose  all  interest  in  the  studv  or  else  resort  to 
memorizing  the  text-book  language  bodily,  whether  they 
grasp  its  meaning  or  not.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  a 
chi^s  which  cannot,  for  instance,  enjoy  reading,  or  take  in 
newspaper  items  or  the  stories  of  Arabian  Nights,  will  have 
any  practical  use  for  or  need  of  a  vague  knowledge  of 
ancient  English  history,  of  the  technical  terms  of  physiology, 
or  of  the  boundaries,  capitals,  products,  and  surface  varia- 
tions of  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Recurring  again  to  the  all-important  principle  of  the 
constant  repetition  of  new  words  and  language  forms. 
fir.<it  by  conversation,  but  finally  and  chiefly  through  \\\v 
reading  habit,  would  it  not  he  wiser  to  concentrate  nion* 
time  and  attention  upon  the  effort  to  develoj)  this  lialnt, 
Jiiid  to  this  end  delay  the  memorizing  of  universal  geography 
and  all  technical  text-hook  treatment  of  grammar,  phy- 
siology, physics,  and  condensed  comprehensive  summaries 
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of  American  and  English  liistory,  until  we  have  positive 
proof  of  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to  read  such  stories  as 
the  Arabian  Nights  or  Swiss  Family  Robinson  with  pleas- 
ure and  comprehension? 

Unquestionably  if  we  can  only  give  the  ability  to  read, 
afford  the  opportunity  for  and  instil  the  habit  of  reading 
simple  story  books  and  children's  papers  intelligently  and 
voluntarily,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  pupil's  vocabulary 
will  gain  rapidly  in  accuracy  and  extent,  and  that  they 
will  soon  be  able  to  advance  in  the  studies  above  mentioned 
with  at  least  twice  the  rapidity  otherwise  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  two  final  years  of  school  life  will  show 
much  better  results  than  four  vears  of  work  where  slow 
pupils  have  plunged  into  text-books  in  which  the  language 
and  range  of  ideas  were  utterly  beyond  their  powers  of 
ready  comprehension. 

Certain  it  is  that  unless  we  do  teach  the  deaf  child  to 
read  with  pleasure  and  intollipjenco,  a  ready  vocabulary, 
a  mastery  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  syntax, 
some  slight  appreciation  of  the  sini|)ler  forms  of  figurative 
language,  become  absohitc^ly  irnpossil)!^,  and  his  literat-e 
education  largely  a  failure.  ThcMcforc*,  rcnidiiig  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher  and  witli  his  constant  assistance  and 
encouragement  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
course  and  continued  until  graduation.  Experience  teaches 
that  to  leave  the  average  pupil  to  his  own  resources  with 
the  little  time  at  his  disposal,  the  numerous  distractions 
to  be  ignored,  and  the  imiumorahle  diHiclilties  of  idiom 
and  syntax  to  be  encountered,  means  almost  certain  failurq. 
Nor  is  it  enough  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  select  a 
suitable  book  and  put  it  in  his  hands  with  instructions  to 
read.  At  first  the  book  should  h(»  read  slowly  chaptcn*  by 
chapter  by  the  whole  class  while  the  teacher  explains 
numerous  words,  brings  out  the  points  of  th(»  story  by  a 
question  here  or  an  anecdote  there,  and  leads  in  a  constant 
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discussion  of  the  story  as  the  class  proceeds.  The  cheap- 
ness, variety,  and  excellence  of  the  texts  now  available 
render  this  plan  of  work  entirely  feasible. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  time  required  for  a  class  to 
do  much  reading  in  this  way  cannot  be  spared  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  regular  course  of  common-school  studies. 
Here  the  question  again  arises,  can  satisfactory  results  in 
these  studies  be  obtained  yni\\  pupils  who  have  never  been 
taught  to  read  any  sort  of  book  with  pleasure?  The 
answer  I  always  get  from  examination  papers  is  that  they 
can  memorize  an  astonishing  amount  of  information,  which 
they  cannot  express  in  original  language,  which  they  have 
not  properly  assimilated,  and  which  is  soon  forgotten  or 
lost  in  a  maze  of  vague,  mixed,  indistinct  recollections  of 
little  or  no  practical  value.  The  extremely  bright  and 
industrious  may  learn  to  read  of  themselves,  but  the  lazy, 
the  ne'er-do-weels,  the  scatter-brain  talkers  of  the  class, 
who  most  of  all  need  the  steadv  increase  of  vocabulary 
and  the  fixation  of  word  associations  and  forms  of  syntax 
by  the  limitless  repetition  only  possible  to  the  deaf  through 
reading,  simply  sink  deeper  in  the  mire  of  misconception 
when  pushed  on  from  geography  to  physiology,  and  then 
info  natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  technical 
granmiar,  and  English  history,  wdthout  having  learned  to 
enjoy  reading  or  take  in  simple  story  books  of  any  kind. 

But,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous  paragraph,  many  are 
the  pupils  who  never  graduate,  for  whom  the  intelligent 
reading  of  books  is  an  impossibility,  and  who  go  out  of 
our  schools  barely  able  to  express  their  simplest  ideas  in- 
telligibly. Nearly  all  that  such  pupils  get  must  conu* 
from  the  teacher,  who  should  maj)  out  liis  work,  define  its 
liniit.s,  and  adapt  his  teaching  accordingly. 

First  as  to  limits.  The  hmguage  taught  should  be  al- 
most wholly  objectiye,  subjective  only  in  so  far  a,s  is  \wv- 
essary  for  the  expression  of  the  child's  ordinary  f(N»lings  anl 
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desires,  and  not  at  all  figurative.  Since  an  accurate  sense 
of  time  distinctions  is  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the 
verb,  the  definite  and  indefinite  time  expressions  should 
be  carefully  taught  and  constantly  emphasized  in  daily  con- 
versation. 

The  teaching  of  the  vocabulary  of  home  life,of  the  weather, 
health,  bargaining,  and  of  the  commonest  forms  of  manual 
labor,  etc.,  should  at  least  precede  the  teaching  of  the 
vocabulary  of  political  geography,  colony  settlement,  war, 
governmental  changes,  etc.  A  class  should  be  able  to 
describe  a  table  or  a  room  or  a  person  before  being  required 
to  describe  the  surface  of  Asia  or  the  course  of  the  Congo; 
they  should  be  able  to  express  themselves  properly  when 
buying  a  nickel's  worth  of  candy  or  asking  pay  for  a  day's 
labor,  before  being  asked  to  memorize  the  exact  census 
figures  of  the  population  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Without  multiphnng  illustrations,  which  would  appear  ex- 
treme but  for  observation  notes  to  the  contrary,  it  is  clear 
that  a  teacher  must  realize  verv  forciblv  the  limitations 
of  the  average  deaf  child  and  observe  very  closely  in  order 
to  keep  his  work  accurately  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  his 
class. 

It  is  best,  of  course,  to  teach  the  vocabulary  above  out- 
lined in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  conversation,  reproduction 
of  stories,  A\Titing  from  action  work,  etc.  For  the  teaching 
of  verbs  especially  one  of  the  best  methods  is  that  of  Gouin, 
described  at  length  in  his  book  on  ''The  Art  of  Teaching 
and  Learning  Languages,''  and  also  discussed  in  the  Annals 
by  Miss  Hull  as  ''The  Psychological  Method."*  It  enables 
us  to  preserve  a  natural  association  of  tliought  through 
each  lesson,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  reciuisite 
repetition  and  renew,  and  is  a  logical  step    beyond  tlie 


♦See  the  Annals^  vol.  xliii.  pp.  19()-19().  A  fuller  exposition  and 
discussion  of  the  Gouin  Method,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith  and  Mr.  K.  K. 
Clippinger,  may  be  found  in  the  Antwls,  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  177-1.S9. 
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action- work  methods  so  universally  commended  for  pri- 
man*  work  by  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  profession.  By 
using  a  definite  adverb  of  time  and  the  name  of  a  particular 
person  as  subject  throughout  a  sentence  series,  then  chang- 
ing to  an  indefinite  adverb  of  time  and  an  indefinite  pro- 
noun, we  may  distinguish  sharply  between  the  universal 
present  and  particular  periods  of  time  in  the  past,  present, 
or  future,  and  thus  emphasize  a  distinction  difficult  for 
the  average  deaf  child  to  grasp.  In  this  way  we  may 
renew  the  new  words  in  a  series  while  constantly  chang- 
ing itsi  outward  form  and  drilling  upon  the  tenses  of  the 
verb.  The  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  \nll  be  evoked 
if  the  teacher,  ha\dng  mastered  the  method,  will  build  up 
the  sentence  series  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  allowing 
different  pupils  to  suggest  and  name  as  far  as  possible  the 
several  simple  steps  involved  in  the  complex  act  described. 
They  will  almost  invariably  overlook  many  of  the  steps, 
and  the  eflfort  to  think  of  them  all  in  proper  succession 
constitutes  a  fine  exercise  in  accurate  thinking. 

For  the  teaching  of  nouns  particularly,  lessons  on  classi- 
fication and  definition  afford  unlimited  opportunity,  to- 
gether with  excellent  mental  training,  preparatory  to  the 
taking  up  of  studies  in  which  definitions  are  numerous. 
.\11  careful  thinking  begins  ^\dth  classification.  Thus 
language  itself  develops,  and  every  department  of  science 
is  built  up.  Composition  work  and  progress  in  all  advanced 
studies  is  greatly  facilitated  by  some  prenous  training  in 
the  construction,  analysis,  and  criticism  of  definitions  of 
common  things. 

To  this  end  it  is  well  to  begin  by  practicing  pupils  in 
the  cla.ssification  of  all  sorts  of  common  object^,  care  being 
taken  of  course  not  to  pass  too  rapidly  from  the  easy  to 
the  more  difficult.  For  instance,  \vc  niav  ask  to  wliat 
class  of  things  a  chair,  a  hat,  an  eagle,  a  fly,  a  buggy,  a 
hammer,  etc.,  belong,  and  latcT  on  in  the  course*  lead  up  to 
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tlie  classification  of  love  and  fear  as  emotions,  of  the  sun 
and  moon  tus  heavenly  bodies,  of  steam  and  electricity 
as  motive  j)owers,  etc.,  etc.  As  we  proceed  there  is  evi- 
dently endl(*ss  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  new  names, 
yet  not  in  a  haj)-hazard  way,  but  logically  associated  in 
groups,  according  certain  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  things  named.  This  association  helps  very  materially 
to  strengthen  the  pupils  grasp  of  the  full  significance  of 
class  mmies.  To  a  primary  class  the  word  tool  will  stand 
for  a  very  clear  idea  after  some  twenty  things  have  been 
classified  as  tools ;  so  in  the  ascending  scale  more  abstract 
terms  will  be  made  equally  clear  by  this  method  of  pres- 
entation. 

After  much  practice  in  naming  the  chisses  to  which 
things  belong,  we  may  begin  to  call  also  for  a  few  of  the 
principal  characteristics  or  qualities  which  distinguish  a 
particular  object  from  others  of  its  claas.     This  is  a  much 
more  difficult  step  than  that  of  general  classification;  there- 
fore the  subject-matter  of  each  lesson  must  be  very  carefully 
select(»(l.     The  original  idea  of  gradually  leading  the  pupil 
to  a  fair  undc^rstanding  of  how  to  construct  a  definition 
should  b(»  kept  clearly  in  mind,  and  the  work  be  strictly 
limited  to  th(»  consideration  of  very  shnple  concepts  or  of 
important  concepts  in  the  various  studies  to  be  taken  up. 
In  th(^  course  of  time  pupils  may  be  led  to  observe  that 
tools  and  instrumentalities  of    all  kinds  are  usuallv  dis- 
tinguisluHl  by  their  a^es;  men  most  often  according  to 
their  occupations,  but  frecjuently  according  to  character, 
rac(»,  or  relationship;  inanimat(*  objects  in  nature  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  (jualities.  etc.     If  a  taxidermist^  collec- 
tion is  at  hand,  or  cvcMi  if  tlie  t(»acher  has  an  abundance  of 
bird  pictun\s  and  can  draw  fairly  well,  pupils  will  readily 
l(»arn   to  distinguish   birds   into   waders,   swimmers,   and 
runners,  se(»d-eating  bird-;.  in^(»ct-(»ating  l)irds,  and  birds 
of  prey.     More  advanced  |)upils  may  be  given  occasional 
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lessons  in  distinguishing  soils  according  to  their  texture, 
composition,  and  fertility;  rocks  according  to  their  crystalli- 
zation, hardness,  weight,  color,  etc. 

Such  exercises  compel  a  class  to  think,  observe,  and 
compare;  they  enable  the  teacher  to  present  a  great  deal  of 
objective  language  to  a  class  and  grade  it  accurately  to 
suit  their  needs  and  abilitv;  and  thev  are  invaluable  as  a 
preparation  for  formal  composition  writing.  Brief  lessons 
may  be  given  as  to  what  are  varioas  tools,  machines,  ve- 
hicles, buildings,  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  foods,  cere- 
monies, medicines,  animals,  implements,  utensils,  metals, 
etc. 

In  action  work,  story  lessons  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the 
study  of  history  and  to  a  great  extent  geography,  there 
is  an  endless  series  of  questions  as  to  how,  when,  where,  and 
why ;  for  answer  the  pupil  must  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
the  book  and  his  memory.  Is  it  not  wise  to  begin  as  soon 
as  pupils  have  sufficient  mental  development  the  pres- 
entation of  a  parallel  endless  series  of  questions  as  to  the 
what  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  object?  This  question 
calls  for  generaUzation  from  direct  observation  and  for 
thinking  of  the  highest  order  of  practical  utility.  Though 
it  verj'  properly  comes  last  it  should  surely  receive  much 
earUer,  more  systematic,  and  more  constant  emphasis 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  mere  formal  definitions  of  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  physics,  etc.  To  know  the  when,  where, 
how  and  why,  of  acts  and  processes,  and  the  what  of  objects, 
completes  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  No  pupil  has 
been  trained  to  think  who  has  not  been  taught  to  ask  him- 
self these  questions  constantly,  especially  the  hist.  Th(»re- 
fore  the  importance  of  emphasizinf!;  this  through  the  latter 
part  of  the  school  course,  and  in  its  use  hc^ginning  with 
objects  of  the  greatest  familiarity  to  the*  pupil.  Thus  only 
can  he  be  carefully  trained  in  the  syiitlu^tic  process  of 
thought  necessary  in  all  efforts  to  classify,  and  so  constantly 
called  for  in  all  advanced  studv. 
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To  sum  up  conclusions  briefly:  Without  an  early  and 
ceaseless  emphasis,  first  upon  the  spelling  habit  in  con- 
versation, then  upon  the  reading  habit,  no  satisfactory 
development  of  vocabulary  is  possible.  No  rapid  and 
general  development  of  vocabulary  should  be  attempted 
until  pupils  have  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  sentence 
forms  and  structure.  This  principle  is  too  often  \dolated 
by  plunging  pupils  into  the  routine  study  of  common- 
school  text-books  before  they  can  read  them  intelligently. 
As  supplementary  to  the  usual  modes  of  developing  vocab- 
ulary by  journal  writing,  story  lessons,  action  work,  and 
picture  description,  the  Gouin  analytic  method  of  writing 
series  of  sentences,  and  also  systematic  lessons  in  the 
classification  and  definition  of  common  things,  are  strongly 
recommended. 

EDWARD  S.  TILLINGHAST, 
Instructor  in  the  Kentucky  School,  DanviUe,  Kentucky. 


A  CASE  OF  HYSTERICAL  DEAF-MUTISM.* 

'  In  this  degenerate  age  when  the  human  frame  is  the 
prey  to  so  many  diseases,  the  predisposition  to  which,  or 
the  direct  cause  of  which,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  forces 
or  influences  of  civilization,  the  nervous  system  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  sufferer.  Few,  if  any,  organs  of  the  body  are 
exempt  from  those  manifold  and  varied  symptoms  attribu- 
table to  disease  or  functional  derangement  of  that  great 
governing  power  of  the  human  system.  The  organs  of 
special  sense  are  not  the  least  rarely  aflfected,  but  seldom 
by  functional  disturbances  alone  in  such  degree  Jis  to  cause 
great  distress  or  threat  of  permanent  loss  of  power  in  the 
aflfected  organ.  The  ease  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
report  came  under  my  observation  less  than  a  year  ago, 

♦From  the  Laryngoscope,  vol.  ix,  No.  5. 
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and  illustrates  how  profoundly  the  functions  of  the  special 
organs  may  be  affected  by.evm  slight  impressions  made 
upon  the  nervous  system  by  external  influences. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1899,  Alfred  M.,  a  young 
man  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  clinic 
of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital  in  a  condition 
of  complete  deaf-mutism,  with  the  following  peculiar  his- 
tory:  The  patient  is  a  carpenter  by  trade,  of  healthy  par- 
entage, and  had  himself  always  enjoyed  fairly  good  health 
prexdous  to  this  affliction  for  which  he  sought  relief;  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  able  to  read  and  write 
\*'ith  ease.  Though  small  in  stature,  he  is  of  strong  robust 
appearance,  and,  aside  from  an  occasional  tendency  to  de- 
spondent moods,  gave  no  history  or  e\'idence  of  a  nervoas 
temperament.  He  had  led  a  rather  dissipated  life  up  to  a 
year  ago  when  he  concluded  to  settle  down  and  give  up  his 
wild  habits.  A  native  of  New  Orleans,  he  had  for  the  past 
few  months  been  engaged  in  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowie, 
La.  Six  days  before  coming  to  me,  he  attended  a  party 
where  the  so-called**  spirit  rappings,"  etc.,  were  being  tried 
ius  an  anmsement,  and  being  somewhat  of  an  amateur  him- 
self at  placing  the  role  of  the  **  spirit  medium,  ^^  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  what  was  being  done.  Some  one  of 
the  party  suggested  that  the  ''invisible  spirit'^  be  called 
upon  to  cause  the  patient  to  write  vsomething  on  a  piece  of 
paper;  accordingly  he  was  given  pencil  and  paper  and 
seated  at  a  table  to  do  the  '' spirit's '^  bidding.  He  was 
visibly  affected  by  th(*  suggestion  and,  becoming  nervous 
and  frightened,  refused  to  enter  further  into  the  sport.  A 
short  while  later,  feeling  rather  excited  by  his  exp(»rience, 
h(»  walked  home  and  threw  hhns(»lf  upon  a  bed  to  n^st. 
Tliinking  him  to  be  asleep  sonu*  one  of  the  houseliold 
attempted  to  arouse  him,  when  it  was  (liscov(M-(Hi  that  he 
was  not  merely  asleep,  but  in  an  unconscious  condition.  A 
physician  was  called  who  soon  succe(Mi(»d  in  n^storing  him 
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to  consciousness,  but  from  that  moment  he  was  completely 
deaf  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  had  perfect  control 
of  his  other  faculties  and  conmiunicated  \\ith  those  around 
him  by  writing.  This  condition  persisted  without  change 
up  to  the  time  of  liis  entrance  into  the  hospital,  and  in  the 
meantime  every  effort  had  been  made  to  induce  him  to 
speak  and  hear,  but  without  avail.  The  patient  had  grown 
despondent  over  his  condition  and  feared  that  he  would 
never  recover. 

Upon  learning  the  history  of  the  affection  I  was  suffi- 
ciently convinced  at  once  that  the  case  was  one  of  functional 
nature  and  that  no  organic  lesion  existed;  nevertheless,  I 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  his  physical  condition  with 
the  following  negative  result:  The  auditory  canals  were 
clear  of  ac(;umulated  secretion,  the  tympanic  membrane 
normal  in  appearance  and  sensitive  to  touch,  nose  and 
pharynx  in  good  condition;  laryngeal  mucosa  normal  in 
aspect,  but  the  vocal  cords  responded  languidly  to  efforts 
at  phonation,  and  would  quickly  fall  apart  after  the  first 
adductor  movement,  before  thev  could  be  made  to  vibrate 
to  the  expired  air — the  typical  Jisj^ect,  in  fact,  of  the  larynx 
of  nervous  aphonia.  The  sensibility  was  nonnal.  When 
commanded  in  writing  to  speak  he  would  make  strenuous 
efforts,  but  the  lips  and  tongue  failed  to  act  and  the  larynx 
to  give  forth  a  sound  of  the  voice.  Aside  from  being  able 
to  cough  and  to  emit  a  grunting  sound  when  amused,  he 
could  utter  no  sound.  The  hearing  was  tested  with  every 
means  at  my  command  and  he  showed  no  evidence  of  per- 
ceiving any  soiuid.  Tlie  cas(^  wjis  dearly  not  one  of  sim- 
ulating deafness  and  ai)honia,  but  a  true  loss  of  the  function 
of  hearing  and  the  power  of  speech. 

I  suggested  to  those  around  that  the  case  would  probably 
respond  to  the  hypnotic  treatment  if  we  could  succeed  in 
getting  him  under  the  influence,  wh(M'eupon  Drs.  Dupuy 
and  Murray,  of  the  resident  cori)s,  volunteen^d  to  try  their 
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|)owers  on  him.  Both  succeeded  readily  in  inducing 
hypnotic  sleep,  but  beyond  this  could  exercise  no  practical 
control  over  hini.  Being  unable  to  hear  the  connnands  or 
suggestions,  he  could  only  be  influenced  by  the  force  of 
telepathy.  This  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  him  to  make 
a  slight  movement  of  the  lips  in  an  endeavor  to  speak,  but 
no  sound  was  emitted  and  the  deafness  remained  com- 
plete. Not  wishing  to  depress  the  patient  more  by  pro- 
longing the  seance,  I  decided  to  resort  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, hoping  that  by  producing  a  strong  unexpected 
shock  I  might  induce  the  man  suddenly  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  words,  and  j)ossibly  at  the  same  time  to  stimu- 
late the  dormant  auditory  nerves  to  some  perception  of 
sound.  Two  electrodes  were  prepared,  and  with  one  placed 
uixni  each  mastoid  process,  a  rather  strong  galvanic  cur- 
rent was  turned  on.  The  patient  was  startled  by  the  shock 
but  did  not  exclaim.  This  was  repeated  several  times  until 
it  caased  headache  and  dizziness  and  had  to  be  stopped. 
The  faradic  current  was  tried  with  the  same  result. 

In  spite  of  these  failures  I  endeavored  to  reassure  the 
patient  that  he  would  recover  his  voice  and  hearing  if  he 
would  only  have  courjige  and  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  cure 
him.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  consented  to  remain 
in  the  hospital  where  he  could  be  kept  under  close  observa- 
tion. On  the  following  day  I  repeated  the  examination 
of  the  day  l^efore  and  the  tests  of  hearing;  no  change  w-as 
revealed.  I  again  resort^^d  to  electricity,  using  a  milder 
galvanic  current  with  small  electrodes  {)laced  in  the  auditory 
canals.  This  caused  vertigo  imd  gave  no  relief.  He  grew 
tired  of  the  confinement  in  the  hosj)ital  and  a.sked  to  be 
|>ennitted  to  go  to  his  home  in  Carrollton  to  return  the 
following  morning  for  further  tn^atmi^nt.  This  he  did,  and 
upon  his  return  he  was  sul)jected  to  anotluT  hy{)n(^tic 
seance,  this  time  by  an  expert  hypnotist  whom  I  had  sum- 
moned to  see  the  case. 
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Further  than  thoroughly  hypnotizing  the  patient  and 
influencing  him  through  telepathy  to  move  his  lips  and 
his  arms  slightly,  his  efforts  were  of  Httle  avail.  He  did 
succeed,  by  suggesting  to  the  patient  before  inducing  hyp- 
nosis that  he  would  hear,  in  producing  a  subjective  sensa- 
tion of  ringing  in  the  ears,  of  which  the  patient  complained 
on  being  aroused.  This  was  only  temporary  and  no  change 
at  all  could  be  detected  in  the  deafness.  The  hypnotist 
confessed  that  the  stumbling-block  was  the  patient's  in- 
ability to  hear  and  hence  be  governed  by  his  words  of  com- 
mand during  the  sleep. 

In  search  of  other  resources,  I  presented  the  patient  be- 
fore the  Orleans  Parish  Medical  Society  and  soHcited  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  and  suggestions  as  to  further 
treatment. 

On  the  following  Monday,  two  days  later,  the  man  re- 
turned to  the  hospital,  his  condition  unchanged,  excepting 
that  he  had  grown  more  despondent  and  required  a  deal 
of  encouragement.  Having  observed  that  he  made  some 
effort  to  speak  when  told  to  do  so,  I  insisted  on  his  per- 
severing in  this  Hne.  I  sat  down  with  him,  and,  beginning 
with  the  pronunciation  of  his  name,  which  I  insisted  that 
he  should  attempt,  I  had  him  make  repeated  efforts  until 
finally  he  succeeded  in  emitting  a  drawhng  sound  suggestive 
of  his  name.  By  persistent  efforts  he  improvc^d  in  this 
and  went  further  in  attempting  to  articulate  other  words 
and  sentences  written  for  him  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Within 
an  hour\s  time  he  had  made*  considerable  progress  and 
could  then  sp(\'ik  his  own  name  and  a  few  other  words 
distinctly  enough  to  be  understood,  but  spoke  in  slow 
drawling  t<mes  and  with  much  difficulty.  Upon  his  leav- 
ing the  clinic  I  iastructed  him  to  perseven*  in  his  efforts  and 
trv  to  aaswer  in  words  when  anyone*  addressed  him,  instead 
of  depending  altogether  on  his  pc^neil  and  writing  pad  which 
he  always  had  ready.     He  went  home  and  on  the  next 
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morning  walked  into  the  clinic  and  said  to  me:  ''Good 
morning,  doctor;  you  see  I  can  talk  at  last,  but  I  am  still 
deaf."  In  fact,  he  had  recovered  full  power  of  speech  and 
retained  his  absolute  deafness.  He  felt  very  much  en- 
couraged by  his  ability  to  talk,  but  still  much  concerned 
about  the  recovery  of  his  hearing.  I  instructed  him  to 
report  to  me  at  our  office  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  and 
I  would  see  what  else  could  be  done  for  him,  intending  to 
get  a  clearer  history  from  him  since  he  could  talk  to  me. 
When  he  came  to  me  I  had  decided  to  try  the  effect  of 
auditory  exercise,  and  for  this  purpose  had  two  appliances 
at  my  disposal — the  Houghton  electric  masseur  and  a  long 
cylindrical  ear  trmnpet  known  as  the  conversation  tube. 

The  former  instrument  is  an  electric  vibrator,  so  con- 
structed that  when  the  conductors  are  applied  to  the  ears 
a  loud  buzzing  sound  is  heard.  This  I  made  him  use  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  although  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  sound  of  the  instrmnent,  he  soon  after  stated  that  he 
had  a  subjective  ringing  in  the  ears. 

The  conversation  tube  was  then  presented  to  him  and  I 
tried  the  effect  of  crjdng  into  it  very  loudly  as  he  held  it  to 
his  left  ear.  He  started  slightly  at  the  first  attempt,  but 
explained  that  he  heard  no  sound,  but  felt  the  force  of  the 
vibrations  on  the  ear.  This  trumpet,  I  must  explain, 
intensifies  sound  very  much,  and  to  the  normal  ear  the 
lowest  sounds  when  conveyed  through  it  are  loud  and  dis- 
tinct. In  using  it  on  subjects  who  were  completely  deaf  I 
have  noticed  that  they  complained  of  feeling  the  force  of 
loud  sounds  without  perceiving  the  sound.  After  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  several  times  on  the  same  ear,  the 
patient  said  that  he  was  beginning  to  hear  a  sound  but 
could  not  understand  what  I  said.  Continuing,  the  deaf- 
ness gradually  cleared  away  as  a  mist  until,  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  he  could  hear  and  understand  a  whisper  in 
the  left  ear  across  the  room.     His  hearing  had  returned 
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in  one  ear,  leaving  the  other  still  deaf,  as  I  proved  by  care- 
ful tests.  I  had  not  used  the  ear  trumpet  in  the  right  ear 
and  no  change  took  place  in  that  organ.  Being  pressed  for 
further  time,  I  sent  the  patient  home  with  a  promise  to  try 
to  relieve  the  other  ear  on  the  following  day.  The  next 
day  foimd  him  again  at  the  office  and  in  a  very  cheerful 
mood.  The  affected  ear  was  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  with  the  ear  tube  which  had  proved  so  happily 
effective  in  the  left  ear.  The  result  was  equally  as  satis- 
factory, and  the  patient  left  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  in 
normal  condition.  Ten  days  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  the  patient  again  before  the  meeting  of  the  Orleans 
Parish  Society  and  demonstrating  his  complete  recovery. 

The  case  presented  features  of  such  unusual  interest 
throughout  that  I  have  endeavored  to  record  the  complete 
history,  giving  in  detail  many  minor  points  which  ordinarily 
would  appear  superfluous,  but  which  here  serve  to  elucidate 
some  important  facts  relative  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  such  an  affection. 

Whereas  it  is  not  so  rarely  that  we  find  cases  of  com- 
plete loss  of  the  auditory  function  through  nervous  in- 
fluences, and  even  more  often  cases  in  which  the  power  of 
speech  is  suspended  from  a  similar  cause,  yet  to  find  these 
two  phenomena  combined  in  the  same  subject  is  extremely 
unusual,  and  well  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
Gradenigo,  in  an  exhaustive  article  entitled  ''Some 
Auricular  Manifestations  of  Hysteria,"  written  in  1894, 
compiled  a  series  of  fifteen  cases  of  norvous  deaf-mutism 
reported  by  various  authors.  Later  publications  have 
brought  to  light  eight  more  e:isos  of  a  similar  nature,  which, 
with  mv  own  case,  make  a  total  of  twontv-four.  In  a 
study  of  such  of  these  cases  as  have  been  reported  in  de- 
tail we  find  many  peculiar  and  interesting;  symptomatic 
manifestations,  and  a  variety  of  causes  producing  the 
affection.    The  etiology  of  the  majority  of  the  published 
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cases  is  attributed,  first,  to  a  predisposing  condition  of 
hysteria,  or  of  a  nervous,  emotional  nature  of  the  patient, 
the  actual  condition  being  brought  on  as  the  result  of  some 
severe  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  sudden  fright, 
anger,  sorrow,  or  physical  pain.  These  various  exciting 
causes,  classed  under  the  head  of  ''Hystero-traumatism,'' 
are  not  found  as  a  feature  of  every  case.  In  the  cases 
reported  by  Veis  and  Ransom  two  healthy  men,  nineteen 
and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  respectively,  without  per- 
sonal or  hereditary  history  of  hysteria,  awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  find  themselves  deaf-mutes.  Like  my  patient,  they 
showed  no  other  nervous  phenomena,  and  were  otherwise 
in  perfect  control  of  their  mental  and  physical  faculties.  An 
instantaneoas  cure  was  effected  in  Veis's  case  by  catheter- 
ization of  the  Eustachian  tubes  after  ordinary  suggestion 
had  failed.  In  Ransom's  case  a  strong  faradic  current 
applied  to  the  larynx  by  means  of  an  intra-laryngeal  elec- 
trode brought  about  the  desired  result. 

Other  cases  are  attributable  to  that  peculiar  psychical 
phenomenon,  auto-suggestion,  and  in  this  category  is  found 
an  interesting  observation  by  Lemoine,  of  Lille,  in  which 
a  laborer,  forty  years  of  age,  who  for  a  year  had  teen  con- 
scious of  increasing  deafness  in  one  ear,  became  suddenly 
deaf  and  dumb  after  a  xdolcnt  fit  of  anger.  He  had  sworn 
not  to  speak  to  anyone  for  an  entire  day,  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  he  was  really  unable  to  speak  a  word. 
Anxiety  about  the  condition  of  his  ear  and  the  dread  of 
becoming  deaf  became  the  controlling  thought,  no  doubt, 
in  his  depressed  state  of  mind,  with  the  result  as  observed. 
In  this  case  hypnotism  was  the  agent  by  which  his  hearing 
and  voice  were  restored.  Lemoine  discovered  the  same 
obstacle  to  this  form  of  treatment  that  was  evident  in  my 
case,  I.  6.,  the  inability  to  command  the  patient  on  account 
of  his  absolute  deafness.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  im- 
parting the  suggestion  to  the  patient  in  the  following  man- 
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ner:  After  inducing  hypnosis  with  the  aid  of  the  rotating 
mirror,  he  closed  the  patient's  auditory  canals  with  his 
finger  tips  to  create,  so  he  said,  an  auto-suggestion  relative 
to  the  hearing,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  them,  he 
cried,  *^Hear  me!*'  At  the  third  repetition  of  this  the 
hearing  began  to  return  and  rapidly  became  normal.  He 
was  then  told  that  he  could  speak,  which  he  did,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  hypnotic  seance  lasting  barely  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  awoke  in  complete  possession  of  his  hearing  and 
speech- 

Occasionally  hysterical  aphonia  and  deafness  are  found 
in  children,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  ingenuity  in  certain 
cases  to  recognize  the  true  condition  and  effectively  carry 
out  the  treatment. 

Courtade  recentlv  recorded  the  observation  of  a  little 
girl,  aged  three  years  and  six  months,  who  fell  while  running 
with  a  bottle  in  her  hand  and  received  a  cut  from  the 
broken  glass.  The  wound  bled  profusely  for  a  moment  and 
frightened  the  child  severely,  but  after  recovering  from 
this  no  change  took  place  in  her  demeanor  until  the  next 
morning,  when  she  was  discovered  to  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  child  was  very  irritable  and  p(»tulant  and  treatment 
was  difficult.  A  rigid  treatment  of  the  nervous  system  was 
instituted,  however,  consisting  of  cold  baths,  electricity, 
bromides,  etc.,  but  the  deaf-nuitisni  still  remained  ob- 
stinate at  the  end  of  six  months.  What  the  final  result 
was,  Courtade  did  not  state. 

That  deaf-mutism  of  nervous  origin,  particularly  in 
young  children,  can  become  permanent,  I  consider  (juite 
{)Ossible,  and  a  case  that  has  recently  come  under  my  ob- 
servation has  influenced  me  in  this  opinion.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Dupaquier,  of  this  city,  for  havin«^  referred 
the  case  to  me,  accompanied  by  a  full  history  of  the  affec- 
tion as  described  to  him  by  the  parents  and  the  patient. 

A  young  Italian  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had 
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at  the  age  of  eight  years  become  suddenly  deaf  and  dumb 
as  tlie  result  of  a  severe  nervoas  shock  caused  bv  witness- 
ing  an  atrocious  murder.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  the  parents,  the  child  was  ill  for  several  days  following 
this  incident,  and  during  that  time  lost  the  power  of  speech 
and  hearing.  She  was  taken  to  see  a  number  of  specialists 
in  Italy  who  examined  her  and  pronounced  her  case  as 
one  of  hvsterical  nature.  Treatment  was  entirelv  ineffec- 
tual,  however,  and  the  child  was  subsequently  sent  to  a 
deaf-mute  institute,  where  she  was  educated  thoroughly 
and  taught  Up  reading  and  speech  according  to  the  modern 
niethods  in  vogue  at  institutions  of  the  kind.  When  she 
came  to  us  fifteen  years  after  the  onset  of  the  affection,  a 
careful  examination  proved  that  she  was  deaf  to  every 
sound,  and  the  voice  was  of  that  peculiar  monotone 
{idoj)ted  by  the  deaf  who  have  been  taught  to  speak.  She 
was  in  perfect  health  in  other  respects  and  of  a  bright, 
cheerful  disposition.  Though  somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
case  being  one  of  nervoas  origin,  I  decided  to  try  the  effects 
of  treatment  directed  towards  a  stimulation  of  the  auditory 
centers  by  means  of  faradism,  auditory  massage,  strychnia. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  had  learned  to  distinguish 
the  sound  of  a  tuning-fork  by  cranial  perception  and  to 
hear  a  loud  clapper  held  close  to  the  ear,  and  even  the 
voice  through  the  long  conversation  tube.  Further  than 
that  I  could  not  succeed  in  advancing  her,  and  concluded 
that,  even  were  the  case  one  of  nervous  origin,  time  and 
disase  of  the  function  had  m^ide  the  deafness  permanent. 

Fortunately  such  cases  are  rare  in  childhood.  Aphonia 
is  not  unusual  in  children  as  the  result  of  the  reflex  dis- 
turbance from  intestinal  parasites.  In  such  instances 
expulsion  of  the  worms  will  cure  the  aphonia.  Deafness 
from  this  cause  alone  ha.s  not  been  r'/'corded,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

These  forms  of  hvsteria  in  children  have  l)een  studied  at 
length  by  Charcot,  Bourneville,  Terrein,  and  others. 
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Many  varied  complications  of  symptoms  may  occur  in 
hysteria  and  involve  the  special  senses  in  various  ways. 
Cartaz  relates  the  history  of  a  woman  who  awoke  from  a 
night's  sleep  to  find  that  she  was  both  deaf  and  blind. 
She  was  of  a  decidedly  hysterical  nature.  Treatment  by 
suggestion  was  even  more  difficult  than  in  a  case  of  deaf- 
mutism.  The  patient  recovered  her  sight  and  hearing  after 
the  application  of  two  strong  magnates  to  the  body,  a 
treatment  that  was  being  vaunted  at  the  time.  The  author 
questions  the  curative  value  of  the  magnates. 

That  complete  functional  deafness  may  exist  without 
any  other  hysterical  stigmata  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  these  cases  from 
true  labyrinthine  deafness  or  from  simulated  deafness.  It 
is  necessary  to  study  the  advent  of  the  affection  closely  and 
also  the  general  disposition  of  the  patient.  AVhen  search- 
ing for  the  exciting  cause,  when  not  apparent,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  eJTasts  of  hystero-traumatism 
are  not  always  immediate.  In  the  case  I  report,  which  I 
consider  due  to  that  cause,  as  also  in  the  cases  reported  by 
Veis,  Ransom,  Courtade,  and  Cartaz,  the  deaf-mutism 
only  came  on  some  time  after  the  exciting  incident.  If 
due  to  auto-suggestion,  there  may  be  no  other  exciting 
cause  discoverable.  I  believe  it  quite  possible  that  such 
cases  can  usually  be  cured  through  the  agency  of  hypnotic 
suggestion,  but  such  treatment  should  be  undertaken 
cautiously  and  only  by  persons  with  some  experience  in 
that  art.  Charcot  points  out  the  serious  efTocts  that  may 
result  from  hypnotism  in  persons  hysterically  inclined. 
Then  again  it  is  not  always  practicable,  as  in  children  of 
early  age  unable  to  understand  the  object  of  the  procedure. 
Among  the  recorded  cases  few  have  been  cured  by  the  same 
method,  but  the  general  idea  followed  out  is  that  of  simple 
suggestion  applied  in  various  ways,  l^^lectricity  has  given 
excellent  results  when  applied  with  an  electrode  in  the 
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throat,  but  is  not  infallible.  Generally  the  hearing  and 
speech  returned  simultaneously  under  the  same  treatment; 
in  my  patient,  when  other  means  had  failed  to  restore  both 
functions,  I  was  compelled  to  treat  each  separately  and 
bv  different  means. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  restoration  of  one  function  would 
be  followed  by  spontaneous  restoration  of  the  other,  but 
in  tliis  I  was  disappointed;  for  the  deafness  persisted  after 
the  power  of  speech  returned,  and  hearing  in  one  ear  re- 
\dyed,  while  the  other  remained  deaf  until  similarly  treated. 
This  I  consider  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  case.  As 
for  the  voice,  I  simply  appealed  strongly  to  the  will  power 
of  the  man,  assuring  him  of  his  certain  recovery  and  in- 
sisting that  he  should  continue  his  efforts  to  speak.  Direct- 
ing his  thoughts  in  this  hopeful  channel  and  gaining  the 
consent  of  his  will  had  the  desired  effect  in  rapidly  restor- 
ing liis  power  of  speech. 

I  attribute  the  restoration  of  the  hearing  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  auditory  massage  or  shock,  independent  of  sug- 
gestion in  any  form  or  of  other  treatment.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fact  that  one  ear  at  a  time  was 
treated  by  that  method  and  responded  quickly  in  each 
instance  to  the  stimulas. 

The  effective  instrument  in  my  hands  was  the  long  con- 
versation tube,  which  so  intensified  the  sonorous  vibrations 
conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve  through  the  natural  con- 
ducting media  in  the  middle  ear,  which  remain  intact  in 
these  cases,  as  to  arouse  the  dormant  nerve  to  activity. 
Any  loud,  sharp  sound  close  to  the  ear  frequently  repeated 
would,  I  am  convinced,  have  a  similar  effect  upon  an  ear 
thus  affected. 

GORDON  KING,  M.  D., 
Acting  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 
Department  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital, 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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'■  Methods  of  Inatruction  "  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular  St.ate- 
t  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

I.  The  Manual  Mrlhod. — Signs,  Ihe  mauual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
the  chieT  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prineipul 
objectsaimedHt  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  coniprehen- 
Mon  and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
enoe  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Melhoil,— The  manual  alphabet  and  writing 
art:  thr-  chief  me&ns  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  prin- 
ripal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  com- 
prchenaion  and  use  of  written  language.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are 
lau^t  to  all  of  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  sehoois  (the  Western  New  York 
loRtilution)  recorded  ae  following  this  method. 

III.  The  Oral  Mrlhod. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  »re  made  the  rliief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech 
and  spoGch-reading.  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  language, 
is  nimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  ext«iit  to 
which  the  use  o(  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  course, 
ami  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech 
and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction;  but  they  are  differences 
only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

IV.  The  Auriailar  Mithod. —The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utiliied  and  developed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim 
of  ihf!  nietJwd  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking 
piwple  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  Tht  CotrUiititd  Siflem. — Speech  and  speech -reading  are  regarded 
M  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of 
language  arc  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in 
nuuiy  casm  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can 
be  liflst  promoted  by  the  Manual  or  the  Manual  .alphabet  method,  and, 
■o  tar  MS  circumstances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as 
wcms  brst  adnpled  for  his  individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading 
are  taught  where  the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the 
labor  expended,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  sunieof  the  pupils  are  I  aught 

lUy  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
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INDUSTRIES   TAUGHT    IN    AMERICAN    SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  "Industries  Taught''  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are: 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Black- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Bricklaying  (Bk.),  Broom-making 
(Br.),  Cabinet-making  (Cab.).Calcimining  (Cal.). Carpentry  (Car.).Chalk- 
engraving  (Ce.),  Omenting  (Cg.),  Chair-making  (Ch.),  China  painting 
(Cp),  Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-modelling  (CI.),  Coopery  ((>).),  Domestic 
science  (Do.),  Drawing  (Dra.),  Dress-making  (Dr.),  Electricity  (EL), 
Embroidery  (Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming 
(Fa.),  Floriculture  (FL),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness  mak- 
ing (Ha.),  House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  Hou.se- 
work  (Ho.),  Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knitting  (Kn.),  Lace- 
making  (La.),  Manual-training  (Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Milli- 
nery (Mi.),  Needlework  (Nw.),  Painting  (Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.), 
Plastering  (PL),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.),  Photography  (Ph.),  Printing 
(Pr.),  Pyrography  (Py.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Sign-painting 
(Si.),  Sloyd  (SL),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Tailoring  (Ta.),  Tin-work  (Tin.), 
Typewriting  (Ty.),  Venetian  Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving  (Wea.), 
Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood-tuniing  (Wt.), 
Wood-working  (Ww.),  Working  in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  u.se  of  tools. 
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Abbott,  Maggie  (sewing  and  fancy  work),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little 
Hock,  Ark. 

Acheison,  Herbert  H.,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

.\dams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Adams,  Henriette  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Adams,  Ida  H.  (reading  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Adams,  Mabel  E.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Corrections  of  an V  errors  or  omLssioas  in  this  list  will  be  thankfullv 
received  bv  the  editor  of  the  Annals. 
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Argo,  W.  K.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Colorado  Scho<d,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Argyle,  Blanche  E.,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Armstrong,  Alice,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Bfe. 

Armstrong,  Grace  E.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Arnold,  Mary,  Lyman  Trumbull  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Asbury,  Lulu,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Ashcroft,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Superintendent),  Mackay  Listitution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Ashelby,  Katherine  E.,  Burr  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Atkinson,  Mary  E.  (dressmaking),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Atwood,  Ralph  H.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Aurfele,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Austin,  Ida  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Austin,  Sirs.  Ida  L.  (oral),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Austin,  Laurence  (shoemaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Austin,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Austin,  S.  C,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Autenrieth,  May  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Auwerter,  Fred,  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.,  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  « 

Ayres,  Emilia  A.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Ayres,  J.  W.  (shoemaking),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Babb,  Emily  A.,  B.  A.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Bachelder,  Grace  D.  (cookery),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Badger,  Vina  C.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Bailey,  Beatrice  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  (Principal,  industrial  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department), Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Baker,  John  P.  (wood- working),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Nettie,  Seward  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Balch,  Grace  A.,  Rock  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Balis,  James  C,  B.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Balis,  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Ball,  Jessie,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ballantyne,  Agnes  (dressmaking  and  millinery),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 
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mtyne,  lease  3.  (orsl),  Michigan  Scliool,  Flint,  Mich. 
rd,  Bfdville,  M.  S.,  Kendall  School,  Washington,  U.  C. 
)U,  Lillian  h,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Biunford,  Lillian  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Instital«,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Bangs,  Dwighl  F,  (Superintendent!.  North  Dakota  School,   DeviU 
Lake.  N.  D. 
Baitnisi^T,  Inah,  Albany  Sohuol,  Albany,  N,  Y. 
Bardes,   Henry  (shoeniaking>,   WeMern   Pennsylvfttiiu   Institution. 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Barker.  Fmnws  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 
Bam«3.  Mesa  A.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
BaiTAgpr,  Mvra  L.,  New  York  Institution,  Washinglon  Heights,  New 
A,  N.  Y. 

t.,  Mr.  E.  M.,  M.  a.  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas, 
rett,  J.  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  BlufTs,  Iowa. 

.  Bcime  (deaf-blind),  Texas  Srhool.  Austin.  Texas. 
fry,  Ivatharine  B.  (Supervising  Principal),  Cleveland  School,  Cleve- 


■,  Rilla  L.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
I,  AdaS.  (language),  Sarah  FVUer Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
',  Edna  (nianual),  Missouri  School.  Fulton.  Mo. 
nley,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

na  (wood-working),  Michigan  School,  Hint,  Mich. 
>,  Dell  (sewing),  Illinois  School,  Jaeksonvilie,  111. 
m,  Julia  B,,  Halifax  IiisUtution,  Halifax,  N-  S. 
,  Latira    B.  (sewing).  North   Carolina    School,  Morganton. 
Igh,  John  J.  (carpentry  and  cabine  I -making),  Western  Pcnnsylvs- 
)n,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 
lie,  Mary  G.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
I,  Susan  M.,  Yale  8<'hool,  Chicago,  III. 
WPT,  H.  C  (Superintendent),  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okl. 
imriey,  .John  isliocmaking),  Wiseonsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
r,  Hattie  M..  M.  S.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
I,  Laura  A.,  H.  A.,  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mttw,  Omce  H.  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Spring.  Colo. 
JpUia,  Mary  B.,  U.  A-  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mtty,  M-  May  (advanced  department,  speech),  Pennsylvania  In- 

"Stiition,  Ml.  Airy,  Phihidtlphia,  Pa. 

Bcalty,    Thomas    (baking).    New    York    Institution,    Washington 
Hrighl*,  Npw  Y'ork,  N    Y. 

[,  George  (manual),  TcJias  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

(c,  Hannah  A-  D.  (scrwing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Fr&nws  K-.  M.  A.  (oral),  North  t'aroliua  School,  Morganton. 
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Bell,  Laura  E.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bell,  Lucie  Lee  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (oral),   North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Bell,  Mary  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Bell,  Minnie  O.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Bellows,  Alice,  Lyman  Trumbull  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Bending,  E.  J.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Benigna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Benson,  Harry  G.  (printing),  Mar>'land  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Berigaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  In.stitution,  Fordham,  X.  Y. 

Berr>',  Amelia  E.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Berr>',  Louise  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  (). 

Best,  Harry  F.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

lietts,  O.  A.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Betts,  Mrs.  O.  A.  (art).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,.  N.  C. 

Bierbower,  Fannie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bicrhaus,  Henry  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bigelow,  Mar>'  F.  (elementary'  science  and  language),  Horace  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bilbee,  Bertha  (sewing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bilbee,  Emma  L.  (sewing),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Billings,  Carrie  E.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Bingham, Cornelia  I).  (Head  Teacher),  McCowen  Oral  School, Chicago. 

Black.  Anna  M.,  Stra**burg,  Va. 

Blair.  Cora  L.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clnrke  School. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

I^lakeley,  Blanche  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bhuuiin.  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-making).  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

lUankenship,  Lloyd  (art).  Nebra.ska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

lUiittner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal,  educational  department),  Texas 
School,  .\ustin,  Texas. 

Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bliss,  Susan  E.  (Principal,  intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blount,  W.  J.  (manual  department,  colored  school),  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution. Danville,  Ky. 

Bockhee,  M.  Oakley,  American  School,  Hartford    Conn. 

Hodker,  Mrs.M.  A.  (doaf-hlind).  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

I^)ggs,  Irene  (primary  oral).  Ohio  Institution,  Cohmibus,  O. 
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Bobnd,  John  A.,  B.  A..  West  Virginia  School,  Ronwey,  W.  Va. 
flolyn,  Mantaret  I.  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  IndianapoUa.  Ind. 
Bond,  H.  M.  (printing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Bones,  M.  J.  (manual),  Tpjtas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
Bnrk,  Emma  (mathematics),  Cincinnati  Oral  Wchool,  Cinciimau,  U. 
_  Boucher,  Mutilila,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

mlwnre,  Cbrdia  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

re.  Persis  S.,  New  England  Industrial  Scimol.  lleviTiy, 

rwles,  Wm.  A.  (Superintendent),  Virginia  School,  Staunton.  Va. 
[■yd,  Hypatia  (deaf-blind),  Wisconsin  Bchool,  Delavun.  Wif<. 
faiyd,  Iva  M.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
>yUn,  M-  C,  B.  8.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Hint,  Mich. 
ibyn,  Minnie  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
niRR.  Serena  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

,  H.  L.  (printing),  Western  Pennsvlvania  Institution,  Edgc- 
i  Park,  Pa. 

,  W.  O.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
'f  Ivy  (plain  aewinR),  Michigan  School,  I'lint,  Mich, 
eckinridge,  Mary  S,  (oral),  Kentucky  Inslitution,  Duuville,  Ky. 
Jrehm,  F.  Elizabeth  (slwd),  WeBlem  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
p.  N.  Y. 

I,  William  A.  (tailoring),  I*  CouteuU  St.  Mary's  Institution,  But- 
tN.  Y. 

ight,  Eiidora  ((ijaniml),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
j^tni,  E.  Morris  (printing),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
[>ck.  Frances  Q.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 
yo)ui,  George  A,,  B.  S.  (manual),  Tnxas  School,  .\usttn,  Texas. 
1,  Mrs.  George  A..  B.  .K.  (manual),  Texas  St^hool,  .\uslin,  Texa.s. 
rDWR,  Cliarlcs  V.  (wood -working),  N'orth  (Vrolina  School,  Morgun- 
|N.  C. 
Comt,  ClftiB,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

I,  Gertrude  (oral),  Iowa  School.  Council  BlutTs,  Iowa. 
.,  Mnry  B.  C.  (Principal),  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton. 
town.  Philip  H.,  B.  A.  (niaimul  department  and  carpentry),  Mon^ 
K  School,  Bottlder,  Mont. 

in,  Thomas  L,  (nuinual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich, 
runing,  Olivia  (primary),  (.Ihio  Institulii)n,  Columbus,  O, 

ickow,  Marie  (embroiderv.  knitting,  ele.),  Maine  School,  Port- 

N>  ^^ 

in,  Isaac  (sliue making),  Maryland  School  for  ('.olored,  Balljmore. 
;.  Arthur  D.,  It.  Ph.  (drawing),  Gallaudet  College,  Wosliingtoti. 
RryaDt,  Bntlfi  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewoiid 
Rifk",  Pn. 
Biyant.  Lelia  (needlework),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
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Bryarly,  Kate  Lee  (oral  intermediate),  Maryland  School,  Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Brydson,  Jno.  C.  (painting),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Buchanan,  Arthur  P.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  J.  J.  (sewing),  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake. 

Buckingham,  Abigail  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Buckingham,  Eva  E.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buell,  Edith  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Bulger,  Thomas  N.  (field  music),  New  York  Institution,  Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bull,  Mary  (intellectual  department  and  fancy  work),  Ontario  In- 
stitution, Belleville,  Ontario. 

Bumgardner,  J.  B.,  B.  A.  (art),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Bunting,  Virginia  H.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Burbank,  Edith,  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burchard,  Prudence  E.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burdick,  Edward  S.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, Washing- 
ton Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Julia  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Principal),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Insti- 
tution, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Susie  (plain  sewing  and  mending),  North  Carolina  Institution, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Burnett,  Mayme,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Bums,  John  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burns,  JohnT.  (printing),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Burt,  William  N.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Principal),  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Burton,  Grace  C,  B.  A.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bush,  John  P.,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Butler,  A.  Evelyn  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Byrne,  Agnes  S.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Byrnes,  William  J.  (gardening),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Ches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Byrns,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Cabaniss,  Hettie  (cooking  and  housekeeping),  Mississippi  Institution, 
Jackson,  Mis.s. 

Cadieux,  Rev.  J.  M.,  C.  S.  V.  (Director),  Male  Catholic  Institution, 
Mile  End,  near  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Calahan,  Harriet  L.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Caldwell,  William  A.,  M.  A.  (Principal's  Assistant),  California  Insti- 
tution, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Caldwell,  W.  A.  (colored  department),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  W.  A.  (colored  department),  Florida  Institute,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Calhoon,   Nannie   (kindergarten),   Mississippi   Institution,   Jackson. 

Calleghan,  William  (gardening),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Calloway,   Marie  A.   (physical  culture),  Arkansas  Institute,   Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Calvert,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  (sewing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Campbell,  E.  C.  (manual),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Camp}>ell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Capelli,    Anthony   (printing).    New   York   Institution,    Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carhart,  Paul  W.,  B.  Ph.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carhart,  Mrs.  Paul  W.,  M.  A.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carney,  Julia  (physical  culture),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Carpenter,  Lulu  E.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Carrell,  Owen  G.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Carter,  Bettie  (dressmaking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Cart<?r,  Clyde  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Carter,    Florence    (primary),    Pennsylvania   Institution,    Mt.    Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carter,  W.  Hickman,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Cartwright,  J.  H.  (shoemaking  and  hamessmaking),  Kansas  School, 
(Jlathe,  Kans. 

Cason,  Mary  I).,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  West  Va. 

Chamberlayne,  H.  M.,  Virginia  School,  Sta,unton,  Va. 

Chambers,  William  H.,  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Chapin,  Ahna  L.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chapin.  Edward  L.,  B.  A.,  West  Virginia  School,  Ronuiey.  W.  Va. 

Charles.  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Chickering,  Rev.  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Emeritus;  natural  science  and  peda- 
i^ogy).  Gallaud(>t  College,  Wa-^hington,  D.  C. 

Chi<iester,  G.  M.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Chidester,  S.  W.,  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Chri.stian,  Caroline  E.  (literature),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Itochester.  N.  Y. 

Christian,  Daisy.  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  ('. 

Chri.'itnmn,  Mrs.  Stella  Y.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Chri.^tnias,  Jeannette    J.  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department) 
IVmisylvania  In.stitution.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Christy,  Nettie,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Chr>'8ante,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Church,  Mary,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
Clark,  Abel  S.,  M.  A..  American  School,  Hartford,  C^onn. 
Clark,  Adda  E.  (sewing  and  dressmaking).  Western  New  York  In- 
stitution, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Eliza  S.  (Principal),  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Clark,  Mabel  I.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clark,  Marion  G.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Clarke,  Edward  P.,  M.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  M.  A.,  C.  E.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
FUnt,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Thomas  P.  (Superintendent),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Clearwater,  Edward  (carpentrj-  and  cabinetmaking),  New^  York  In- 
stitution, Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clear>',  Edward  P.,  B.  \.  (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School,  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

Cliflford,  W.  H.  (printing),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Cloak,   Ellen   E.   (Superintendent),   St.   Joseph's   Institution,  West 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Cloud,  James  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Clous,  Ernest  (shoemaking),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 
Cobb,  Jennie  L.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Eklgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Cobb,  NelHe  B.,  B.  Ph.  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 
Cobum,  Alice  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Cochrane,  W.  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
(^oe,  Frances  E.  (cooking),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
Coker,  Charles  P.  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Colclough,  Carrie  (negro  department), Georgia  School, Cave  Spring,Ga. 
Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (art),  South  Carolina  Institution,  C^edar  Spring. 
Coleman,  Thomas  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Collings,  J.  W.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Collins,  Mrs.  Ellen  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham. 
Collins,  William  T.  (cabinet -making),  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

Come  de  la  Provid(»nce,  Sister   (sewing),  Female    Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

('omp,  Charies  E.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Nebraska  In- 
stitute, Omaha,   Neb. 

Comstock,  Minerva  E..  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Condon,  Anna,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Congar,  Remington  (printing).  Western  New  York  Institution.  Roch- 
ester, X.  Y. 

Conley,  Helen  S.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
]k>ston.  Mass. 

Conner,  Geo.  W.,  Maryland  School  for  (Jolored,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Conner,  Rachel,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 

Connery,  Julia,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Connor,  Mrs.  E.  F.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (Principal),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Connor,  Wesley  O.,  Jr.,  M.  \.  (arithmetic  and  book-keeping),  Iowa 
Sch(K)l.  (ouncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Constantine,  Jolliette  E.  (cadet),  Indiana  Institution.  Indianapolis. 

Cook.  Joseph  R.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitoba  In- 
stitution, Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cook.  Trevanion  G.  (Physical  Director),  New  York  Institution.  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooke,  Harry  (house  painting).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooke,  Lydia  M.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Cookus,  M.  A.,  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Cool,  Mamie  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Coombs,  Grace  Emery,  P.  I).  Armour  School,  ('hicago,  111. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  W.  (cadet),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cooper,  H.  C.  (house  decoration),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Cooper,  Mildred  E.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Coplin,  Ethel  A.  (gynmastics),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Cornay,  Nellie  (manual),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Corwin,  Mar>'  (art),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corwin,  W.  R.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  P'ulton,  Mo. 

♦Corwin.  Mrs.  S.  J.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Cor>',  A  net  t  a,  Seward  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret  (Principal),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

<  oulter.  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cox,  Wm.  H.  (shoemaking).  Central  New  York  In.stitution.  Home. 

Crane.  John  E.,  M.  .\..  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cranwill.  T.  J.  (baking),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville.  111. 

Craven.  Thoma-s  M.  (shoemaking),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville.  'IVnn. 

Crawford.  Ella  E.  J.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Crawford.  Mabelle  (oral),  Oregon  School.  Salem,  Ore. 

(.'niwford,  Mary  M.  (domestic  science),  Michigan  School.  Klint.  Mich. 

Cniwford.  Ota  B.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Crout<*r.  \.  L.  E.,  M.  A.,  LI^.  1).  (Superintendent),  Pennsylvania  In- 
"tituticin,  Mt.  .\iry,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

*  Died  Dwember  3,  1902. 
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Crumley,  Linda  F.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Cullen,  Estella  F.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Cummings,  Sallie  G.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Curd,  Lillian  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Cureton,  Thomas  (electricity),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Curran,  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Ciurier,  Enoch  Henry,  M.  A.  (Principal),  New  York  Institution. 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Currier,  Kate  A.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Institution. 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Curtiss,  Louise  A.  (oral),  Ilhnois  School,  Jacksonville,  Ills. 

Cushing,  Ellen,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Cyril,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  In.stitution,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Dallimore,  Ida  (fancy  work),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

paly,  Geraldine  D.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Daly.  Michael  (baking),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Damon,  Alice  H.,  B.  A.  (l^incipal),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Daniells,  Jessie  M.,  Marinette  School,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Daniels,  Caroline  S.  (arithmetic  and  elementary  alegbra),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mas.<<. 

Davidson,  Samuel  G.,  H.  A.  (language  and  literature,  advanced  de- 
partment), Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davirson,  W.  G.  (blacksmithing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Davis,  Amelia  W.,  B.  A.  (deaf-blind).  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

DaWs.  Lucy  M.  (plain  sewing  and  mending).  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Rebecca  E.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Solon  P.  (drawing),  .American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Davis,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (manual).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dawson,  Ella  S.  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>', 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Day,  PVankie  K. (sewing).  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Day,  Herbert  E.,  M.  \.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D'Estrella,  Thoophihis  (academic  department  and  art),  California 
Institution,   Borkelcv,  Cal. 

DeJarnette,  Eva,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

DeLong,  pjlizabeth.  B.  A.,  T'tah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

DeMotte,  .\melia  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DeMotte,  Linda  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

DeMotto,  Win.  H..  M.  A..  LL.  I),  (manual),  Indiana  Institution, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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DePazzi,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dean,  Dosia,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dedman,  I^Ua,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

l>eem,  Charles  S.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Mississippi  In- 
stitution, Jackson,  Miss. 

Dehner,  Carrie  (writing),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dellicker,  H.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton,  N.J. 

Denise,  Sister  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Denison,  Elizabeth  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Denison,  James,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dent,  Alice,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Denys,  Paul,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Deschamps,  Rev.  Father  A.  E.  (Chaplain),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Desmaries,   Modes  (cabinet-making),   Minnesota  School,   Faribault. 

Dickerson,  Mary  G.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Dickson,  William  (horticulture),  New  York  Institution,  Wa.shington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Diehl,  Jennie  G.  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diemer,  Michel  (gardening),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
e.ster,  N.  Y. 

Dimmick,  Ella  J.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge* 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Divine,  Florence  A.  (manual),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Divine,  Ix)uis  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Divine,  Mar>'  L.  (First  Assistant),  Maine  School.  Portland,  Me. 

Dixon,  Iva,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Doane,  Letitia  L.,  Froebel  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Dobson,  Josie  Helen  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Dobyns,  Ashbel  W.,  M.  A.,  Wa.shington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Dobyns,  J.  R.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jack- 
son, Mis.s. 

Dold,  J.  J.,  Kansas  School,  ( Mat  he,  Kans. 

Domitien,  Sister  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Donald.  Dora  (deaf-blind),  C(»(lar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Donald,  Ida  (articulation),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

Doneghy,  Susan  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Donohoe.  M.  Lizzie,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dositheus,  Sister  M.  (Assistant  Principal),  Lc  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 
Institution,  Buffalo.  N.   V. 

Doub.  Florence  W.  (drawing).  Maryland  School.  Frederick,  Md. 

I)owd,  Mollie.  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome.  X.  Y. 

Downing,  A.  U.  (oral).  W\*stem  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 
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Downing,  Lulu  M.  (sewing),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Dowrie,  John  (carpentry),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Draper,  Amos  G.,  M.  A.  (mathematics  and  Latin),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C 

Draper,  Estella  M.  (academic  department  and  manual  training), 
Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Driggs,  Frank  M.  (Superintendent),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

DriscoU,  Timothy  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  X.  Y. 

DriscoU,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  NeW  York. 

Drum,  Margaret  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn. 

Drusedum,  William  F.  (baking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dudley,  Jessie  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Duff,  E.  H.  (industrial),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Dula,  Flora  Lee  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Duncan,  Elizabeth  M.,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Duncan,  William  (painting  and  glazing),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dunn,  Ethel  A.  (drawing),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dutch,  Mar\'  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dutton,  Jesse  H.  (painting),  Wf\stern  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  B.  E.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eakin,  Mrs.  Laura  (speech),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Earle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Eaton.  Mary  (sloyd),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  III. 

Eddy,  Clara  V.  (art),  Utah  School.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Eddy,  Frances  N.,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Eddy,  Jonathan  H.,  (Vntral  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Eddy,  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan\nlle,  Ky. 

Eddy,  Mabel  G.  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primar>'),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Edin,  Lavinia  (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Egan,  Katharine  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  W^est  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Eickhoff,  Arlington,  B.  .\.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ellis.  Sallie  G.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

El  wood.  Caroline  F.  (akoulalion),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ely,  Charles  H.,  M.  A..  Ph.  D.  (natural  science),  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  I).  C. 

Ely,  Charles  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ely,  Grace  D.  (advanced  department),  Maryland  School,  Frederick, 
Md. " 
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Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Emerson,  Grace,  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engelhardt,  Mildred  (sewing),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester,  X.   Y. 

Engleman,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Erd,  Robert,  B.  A.  (physical  culture),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ernestine,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ervin,  Annie  McD.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Erwin,  Hugh  B.  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Euphemia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buf- 
falo, X.  Y. 

Euritt.  G.  D.  (high  class),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Euritt,  Mrs.  G.  D.  (articulation),  Viriginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Eusebe  de  Verceil,  Sister  (cooking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Eust^bius,  Sister  M.  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's 
Institution,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Evariste,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Laura  W.  (language),  Oral  School,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

Fairbank,  Marion  E.,  B.  L.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Farnsworth,  Grace  E.  (language).  Western  Xew  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Fanmm,  Emma  Dee  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Farrant,  Mary  I.  (articulation).  Central  Xew  York  Institution,  Rome, 
\.  V. 

Fay,  Allan  Bradshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington. 

Fay.  Edward  Allen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  I).  (Vice-President;  languages),  Gal- 
laudet College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Elizabeth,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  Gill)ert  (.).,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fearon.  James  (Principal),   Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  X.  S. 

Feasley,  Carolyn  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  ('olumbus,  O. 

Featherstone,  Margaret  (kindergarten),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Ford- 
hain,  X.  Y. 

Folicienne,  Sister  (oral),  FVmale  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fenner,  Sara  H.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson.  Elizabeth  (manual  alphabet).  Illinois  School,  Jackson- 
v'illo,  111. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  West  Virginia  School,  Komney.  W.  Va. 

Fesenlwck,  Caroline,  Cincinnati  Public  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Field,  .-Vlice  M.  (arithmetic),  Clarke  School,  Xorthampton,  Mass. 

Finch,  Marion  E.,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  1). 

Firth.  Emma  M.  (expression  drawing,  water-color  painting,  etc.),  Mc- 
Cowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  III. 
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Fischer,  Bertha  (drawing),  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fish,  Kate  H.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fister,  George  E.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Fitzpatrick,  Elizabeth  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,N.Y. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.  Florence  B.  (language,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Flaherty,  Ellen  H.  (Secretary),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

Flatley,  M.  Stella,  Green  Bay  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Fleighmann,  Mary  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Fleming,  Nannie  McKoy  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Fletcher,  Katharine  (historj'  and  literature),  Clarke  School,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Flowers,  Thomas,  North  Carolina  Institution,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Flynn,  Margaret  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Foley,  Julia  A.  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fonner,  Mary  D.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Forbush,  Lillian  M.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Ford,  F.  J.  (tailoring),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrest,  Margaret  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Forrester,  T.  C.  (intellectual  department  and  manual  training),  On- 
tario Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Forsythe,  Lena  P.,  B.  A.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution, Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fosdick,  C.  P.  (gardening),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Foster.  Rachel  E.,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Fowler,  Luella  M.  (art),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Fox,  Thomas  Francis,  M.  A.  (Senior  Assistant  and  Librarian),  New 
York  Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  Mrs.  W.  (sewing),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Francois  de  Paule,  Sister  (Assistant  Superior),  Female  Institution, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Francois  de  Sales,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Franpois-Xavier,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Frank,  Henry,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Frazey,  Alice  B.,  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Freck,  Katherine  E.(kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Freeman,  Elizabeth  F.  (normal  student),  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Freeman,  Samuel  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,* Ga. 

French,  Martha  F.  (sewing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frierson,  J.  M.  (printing).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring. 

Fritz,  I.  (cooking),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Fuller,  Sarah  (Principal),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Punk,  Mary  L.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gaillard,  Theresa  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (iimnual),  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Gale,  Edward  P.  (advanced  department),  Maryland  Sch6ol,  Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Cvallagher,  Annie  (dressmaking),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham. 

Gallaher,  James  E.  (Principal),  Evansville  School,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Crallaher,  Letitia  G.  (oral),  Evansville  School,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Gallaudet,  Edward  Miner,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.  (President;  moral  and  po- 
litical science),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(jardner,  Hannah  I.,  Appleton  School,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Gardner,  Isaac  B.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Sleights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Margaret,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Garfield,  Lena  G.  (sloyd),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Garman,  Tiilie  (oral),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Garrett,  Mary  S.  (Principal),  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gaston,  Cambria  (oral),  Mi.ssissippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Gaw,  Albert  C,  M.  A.  (history),  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gaw,  Lewis  A.  (oral),  Mi.ssouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gawith,  Frances  W.  (in  charge  intermediate  department ;  grade  work), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gebhart,  Olga  M.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geddes,  James  T.  (Head  Teacher,  oral  department),  Iowa  School, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  ^ 

€i^d<^on,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

George,  Dudley  Webster,  M.  A.  (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School, 
Jacksonville,  III. 

George,  Katharine  L.  (kindergarten,  articulation).  New  York  Insti- 
tion,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Georges- Albert,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Gerend,  Rev.  M.  M.  (President),  St.  John's  Institute,  St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Gervasse,  Sister  M.,  I^  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gethings,  Mar>'  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution.  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Gibson,  Caroline  (articulation),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Gibson,  E.  P.  (oral),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring.  S.  C 

Gibson,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  (dressmaking),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Gielow,  Rev. William  (Superintendent),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Institution,  North  Detroit.  Mich. 

Gilbert,  Charles  H.  (carpentry),  Iowa  School,  Council   liluffs,  Iowa. 
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'    Gillespie,  Frances  E.  (Principal,  speech  department),  Arkansas  Insti- 
tute, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Gillett,  Alma  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Gillett.  (Charles  P.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gillett,  Jane  V.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gilkey,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Girdler,  C.  W.  (sewing),  Maine  School.  Portland,  Me. 

Glenn,  Frances  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (language  and    phonetics),    Horace    Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Godwin,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goggin,  Annie  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Golden,  Etta  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Gompertz,  Anita,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Goodwin,  Edward  McK.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Carolina 
School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 
B^o'^'lwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Go»^<lon,  F.  M.  (negro  department).  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Go-iJon,  Joseph  C\,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Supt»rintendent),  Illinois  School. 
Jack8<-»iville,  111. 

Gordon,  Kathlena  W.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Goruian,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Gow»ell,  Hattie  H.  (domestic  science).  Ontario  Institution,  Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 

Grady,  Theo.,  B.  L..  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Graham,  F.  W.  (carpentr>0,  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Graham,  John  A.  (carpentry),  Texas  School.  Austin,  Texas. 

(rranger,  Audria  J.,  B.  A.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin,  School.  Delavan,  Wis. 

drear.  Inez  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Green,    Delia   Maud,    Fredericton    In.stitution,    Fredericton,  N.  B. 

GnHMi,  (irace  G.  (gymna.<5tics.  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(ireen,  Lettie  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Green,  Lizzie  T.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Greener,  Augustus  B.  (int^Tmediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Greener,  Gussie  Howe,  M.  A.,  Khinelander  School,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

(ireener,  Louise  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  C-olumbus,  O. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Gregware,  Charlotte  P.  M.  (mechanical    drawing,  sloyd,  etc.),  Mc- 
Cowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (general  housework),  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Rome,  N.  V. 

Griffin.  Mary  E.  (onih.  Colorndo  School,  (V)lora<lo  Springs,  Colo. 
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Griffin,  Patrick  (shoemaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Marv's  Institution. 
Huffalo,  N.  Y. 

Griffin,  William  (shoemaking),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture),  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

Grimes,  Man-  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Ck)lumbus.  O. 

Grimes.  Olivia  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton.N.  C. 

Grimm,  Agnes  M.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School.  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Grimmet,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Griswold,  Mary,  Wicker  Park  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Gross,  Henr>',  B.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grosvenor,  Julia  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grow,  Mrs.  Alice  I.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Grow.  Charles  M.,  Sr.  (retired,  1901),  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  (/harles  M.,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Grow,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville,  Kv. 

Grumman,  C.  L.  (physical  culture),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Gruver,  Cora  Elizabeth,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Gruver,  Elbert  A.,  M.  \.  (Principal),  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guinness,  Stella  S.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gustin,  Eva  I.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  • 

Guthrie,  May  L.,  I>etroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(iuttilla.  I-^nore  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institution.  Brooklyn.  \.  Y. 

Haeseler,  Helen  M.,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Hagerty,  Thomas,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  physical  culture), 
Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hall.  Elizal>eth,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  Harriett  C.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  M.  (dressmaking),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipt^g,  Man. 

Hall,  Percival,  M.  A.  (mathematics  and  in  charge  of  articulation), 
(lallaudet  College,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Hall.  Tacy  (plain  sewing),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  (). 

Halpen,  liosa  H.  (number  and  language).  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hals(*,  George  W.  (manual),  Oregon  School.  Salem,  Ore. 

Hamaker,  Marian  F.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  Harriet  E.  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hamilton,  Margaret  A.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet-making),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Hanmiond,  Ethel  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hammond,  Henry  C,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Kansas  School,  Olathe. 

Hancock,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Handley,  Jayne,  West  Virginia  School,  Ronmey,  W.  Va. 

Hanmer,  Stella  B.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harbert,  H.  M.  (printing),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  O)lo. 

Hare,  William  B.  (Superintendent),  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine. 

Harkness,  MoUie  (cooking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Harman,  Augusta  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Harmon,  Annie  (sewing),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harper,  Lucy  C.  (kindergarten),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Harper,  Ruth  A.  (gymnastics),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Allis  R.  (sewing  and  needlework),  Montana  School, 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Harris,  L.  Isabel,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harris,  M.  A.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Harris,  N.  Lee  (shoemaking,  leather- work,  harnessmaking),  Indiana 
Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harris,  Rosa  R.  (manual),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth  (plain  sewing).  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Sallie  (cooking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Harvey,  Annie  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harwood,  Mattie  P.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Hastings,  Seman  Wood  (sloyd  and  physical  culture),  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Hatch,  Harvey  G.  (sloyd),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Haupt,  Hermine  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Haynes,  Carrie  A.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Haynes,  Mabel  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hays,  A.  D.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Hecker,  Edward  J.  (Supervising  Principal, industrial  department; 
printing),  Indiana  Instit\ition,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hedden,  Grace  (deaf -blind),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Heizer,  Evalyn  B.  (Supervising  Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana 
Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendee,  Ida  G.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendershot,  Adelaide  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hendershot,  Lina  (Teachor  in  rhargo.  primary  department).  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  .Viry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Henderson y  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  science),  Wisconsin  School,  Dela- 
van.  Wis. 

Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Hendrick,  Mary  Cecilia  (Superintendent  Brookljm  Branch),  St. 
Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  .N.  Y. 

Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind- 

Hendrickson,  Dora  P.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Henne,  Ezra  S.,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Hennigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry),  Louisiana  Institution.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hennrickson,  G.  A.  (gardening),  Washington  State  School,  Vancou- 
ver, Wash. 

Herdman,  Pearl  W.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hereford,  Sarah  (sewing),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hennan,  Mrs.  Kate  S.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Herold,  Otto  C.  (drawing,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, Mt.  .\ir\',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hesley,  Augustus  (printing),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Hess,  Carrie  M.  (cooking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Hess,  Herbert  Arthur  (photography  and  half-tone  engraving),  Illi- 
nois School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hickenlooper,  O.  H.  (horticulture),  Utah  School,  Odgen,  Utah. 

Hickey,  Josephine,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  (\  H.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  P.,  M.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  GaUaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hill,  Martha  M.,  Bay  City  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Ethel  May  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Hillman,  Edith  A.  (kindergarten),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Hilton.  A.  J.  (shoemaking),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hinkley.  Frances  E.  P.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
Vork,  N.   Y. 

Hisey.  Nora  M.,  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Hobart,  Almira  I.,  H.  S.  (oral),  Wisccmsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Hobart,  Elsa  L.  (arithmetic  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 
lioston,   Mass. 

Hobart,  Kate  F.  (drawinji:.  ])a])er  construction,  cardboard  construc- 
tion, and  sloyd),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Hodgs<m,  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (printing),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hofsteater,  H.  McP.  (manual  department  and  printing).  Nortli('an)- 
iria  School.  Morganton.  N.  ('. 

Hofst<»ater,  Mrs.  Ollie  'i'.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Hoge,  Leslie,  Kansas  School,  Olatlir.  Kans. 
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J«ck,  Cora  (oraJ)    v    i 

;«»«.  Ada.  Ontari      r  **^^»  lastit^it^,  Omaha.  Neb. 

''ttnes.  Edith,  Pon,^^     '^^^^itutiox^  ,     Relleville,  Ontario.  Canada. 

Jameson,  Annie    :£    ^^^^'^^^'^^nR^  •     >i^bra8ka  Institute,  Omaha,  Neh. 
fwWeiphia.  Pa  *   (PHmary)     '  X'ennsvlvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airv. 

^^^n,  DoIIie  (I 

j^aquith,  Anna  a     ^^'^'^^al),  Mij^^c:>uri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 
•^astremski,   Erne.sr  ^^^^'^^^'tics),^  C::^l«-rke  School.  Northampton,  Mass. 
J»stremki,   Jo}^^    ^^^    (oral)      JL-ooisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge. 
«tonfioiigi».  r,a       •     '^f.    I),    (stio^rixitendent).   Louisiana  Institution, 

Jenkin«.  M^,.  !«;,/' ^^^V*^^^^  ScK««l,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 
^ilTT  '"'•  -^^  ('^UrJ        •'   Alaba..^^^    '^hool,  Talladega,  Ala. 
rtiOTin.  iexas.  '"'^^^^ncient  >        ^rexas  Institute*  for  Colored  Youth, 

^^f^n,  Anna  (iro;,    *    •^-  Alal>«,mmi«   School,  Talladega,  .\la. 

j'e^n.John  C\  (o^r  *^^*   NVbrii..-^l<:i*    Institute.  Omaha,  Neb. 
enwgan,  J.   j^     ^^, '"F^^^ try),  (*ii,litV>rnia  Institution,  Berkeley,  C'al. 

Jewell  Elln  H.     ^,^    ^*'**^^»ng),     X^ouisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge. 
j^'  '''^^'iia.s  Jf  '^^al  Ne^.  V'orl<:    Institution.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Jouma,  Sist^p  ^       '  ^ 'antral  Xo  w    ^'ork  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

a^n.  A.,  jj     '•     "^  ^V>ut-eul^    fc^e.    Marv's  Institution.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

iST"'  ^^-   '-.    \llT  ^'^^titutic>r.,     Halifax,  N.S. 
M^n.  (^   ^.     (i^^^^ama  .School.     ^Falladega,  Ala. 
J^"'  ?^''^^bU^**^;;»nK),  Te.^««     School.  Austin,  Texas. 
Johnson'  ^^'^^«e  (o^^i^^^'^^keep^in^),    Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson, 
fane  X  V     ^^'"^e    r     /  '/^^as   ?^c:-li.ool,  Austin,  Texas. 

f '/  *  *      '^'"^'^^>nir> .      ^^^ostern  New  York  Institution,  Ma- 

Jobimn,  M^^   ^  ^^^ 


Jn!^'  ^     ^  ^'"^^  ^'  <^^ailorin.^^>  ,   Northern  New  York  Institution. 

Joimson    'L.^-  ^^'^oUwJ.',     •  (^'-i^^^ipal).  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 
oi/Tlnd    "^^'^'•ci   C)  7s        '^^'     :r^e^«r  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 
r^L*  '   ^'^^Penr^t:^3x-a.<:i.c*nt),  Indiana  Institution,  Indian- 

>hn.f  ■  '^-'    Al-u         ''*''^''^«-     tT^<>l:EOol,  Talladega,  Ala. 

'/inston.   K^i^     .7*'^'>aina  8c.|^<:><r>l  Tal ladega    Ala 

1   Aft  *^'^-   ^-  A    r      ^""'^'^^      2-^^- V^Mool.  Chicago.  111. 

'  *     *  ■^'»'y.    t^hiUH    l^\^^^^^<^  i*^^.«^  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 

-•'^  -'ohn    VV..    m;     \^^^;'*^;'«^»-i      :r-^^-l:iool,  Fulton.  Mo. 

'       «,  '    '    ^**^"r>^"rm  »-^^ indent).  Ohio  Institution,  (>)lum- 

^"*  Mt.  Airv     nKM      f*"^**^~*'*"^^^liate   department),    Pennsvlvania 
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Holden,  Mrs.  Jennie  B.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Holloway,  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (arithmetic),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Hoopes,    Mary   C.    (intermediate),    Pennsylvania    Institution,    Mt . 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hopeman,  Antonio  B.  (mathematics),  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hopkins,  Margaret  (speech),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hoss,  Mary  (colored  department),  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Hotchkiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.  (history  and  English),  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

Houghton,  Louis  A.,  B.  A.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Houser,  Bessie,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howard,  Belle  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Howard,  (Carrie  (manual),  Texas  School,  .Austin,  Tex. 

Howchin,  Maud  Z.  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich, 

Howell,  Florence  (art),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Hower,  Harry  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Howson,  James  W.,  California  Instit\ition,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hoyt,  Emma  S.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hoyt,  Julia  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hoyt,  Robert  1).,  B.  A.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Hubbard,  Paul,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Hubbard,  Willis  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  -\ustin,  Tex. 

Hudgins,  S.  G.  (oral),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  V'a. 

Huff,  J.  B.  (printing),  Georgia  School,  C^ave  Spring,  Ga. 

Huffman,  Frank  O.,  M.  A.  (history,  geography,  natural  philosophy), 
Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Huggard,  Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Humphreys.  W.  H.  (cabinet-making),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Humphrey ville,  Robert  B.,  New  York  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hunter,  Bessie  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (Chief  Instructor,  oral  department),  North  Caro- 
lina School.  Morganton.  N.  C. 

Hurd.  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Hurley.  Margaret,  Wausau  School.  Wausau.  Wis. 

Ignacc  de   Loyola.   Sister  (manual),    Female   Institution,   .Montreal. 
Ijams.  Mary  H.,  Teimessee  School,  Knox\nlle.  Tenn. 
Ijams,  .MoUie  M.  (primary),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ingraham,  Monroe  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  (^ave  Spring. 
Ingram,  H.   L.,  Ontario  Institution,   Belleville,  Ontario. 
Iri.sh,  Elizabeth  H.,  B.  .\.  (Principal),  Neillsville  School,  Neillsville, 
Wis. 

Israel,  Ellen,  Kan-sas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
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Jack,  (?ora  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

James.  Edith,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

James,  Lawrence  (shoemaking),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Nel». 

Jameson,  Annie  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jameson,  Dollie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Kulton,  Mo. 

Jacpiith,  Anna  A.  (gymnastics),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Jastremski,  Ernestine  (oral),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge. 

Ja.<<tremski,  John,  M.  I).  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  Institution, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Jenkins,  Alice,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Isabel  V.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jenkins,  S.  J.  (Superintendent),  Texas  Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 
.Vustin.  Texas. 

Jenkins,  Weston,  M.  A.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jen«»n,  .\nna  (ironing).  Ne!)raska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jensen,  John  C  (carpentry),  (California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Jernigan,  J.  H.  (shoemaking).  Louisiana  Instit4ition,  Baton  Rouge. 

Jewell,  Ella  B.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Jewell.  Thomas  H..  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Joanna,  Sister  M..  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Johason,  A.,  Halifax  Institution.  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Johnson,  A.  L.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Johnson,  C.  E.  (tailoring).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  (bookkeeping),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Johnson,  Fannie  (oral).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Johnson,  George  T.  (printing),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Ma- 
lone,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  (tailoring).  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Joseph  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal).  Alabama  School,  Talladega. 

Johnson,  J.  L.  (woodworking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Richard  O.  (Superintendent),  Indiana  Institution,  Indian- 
Hpolis.  Ind. 

Johnson,  S.  J..  B.  A.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega.  .Ma. 

Johnson,  W.  S.,  Alabama  School.   Talladega.  .Via. 

Johnston.  Ktliv,  Monro«»  Street  School.  Chicago,  111. 

Joiner,  Enfield.  B.  \.  (intermediate  department),  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution. Mt.  Air>'.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jones,  Eleanor  (oral),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jones,  John  W.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  Institution,  (!olum- 
buM,  (), 

Jones.  Mabel  Kingsley  (intermediate  department).  Pennsylvania 
Institution.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Jones,  Margaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Nannie  M.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jones,  Ogwen  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Stephen  Clarence  (academic  department  and  printing),  Vir- 
ginia School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  Susie  E.  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Ekige- 
wood,  Park,  Pa. 

Jones,  W.  D.  (shoemaking),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  William G.,M.  A.,  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jordan,  Ella  C.  (Assistant  Principal;  history  and  language),  Horace 
Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jordan,  W.  A.  (art),  Missi.ssippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  (deaf-blind),  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville, m. 

Jutt,  August  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kachler,  Willis  S.  (carpentry),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Iloch- 
oster,  N.  Y. 

Kearney,  Alfred  (manual),  Mississippi   Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Keating,  Katharine  (Principal),  Racine  School,  Racine,  Wis. 

Keefer,  Mazie  S.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  12  Sherman  Street,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Keene,  E.  L.  (printing),  Arkansas  In.stitut€.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kehoe,  Ida  B.,  Le  Cout«ulx  St.  Mar\''s  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keller,  M.  H.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Kellogg,  Jane  B.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kellogg,  Lizzie  B.  (cadet),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kelly,  Emma  (dressmaking),  New  York  Institution, Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Hetty  S.  (dressmaking).  Now  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kennedy,  J.  A.  (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Kennedy,  Mary  A.,  St.  Joseph's  lnstit\ition,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kennedv,  Nannie  C.,  Davton  School,  Davtoii,  (). 

Kennewell,  Lina  (oral  department),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Kenncy,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution.  Columbus,  (). 

Kennison,  Helen  S..  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverley,  Mass. 

Kent,  Eliza  (oral),  Illinois  School,  .lacksonville,  111. 

Kern,  Fred.  (<*Hrpentry),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kerr,  Susie  (cooking).  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

K('t4»l,John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  (irnnan  Kvangeli<'al  Luth- 
eran Institute,  North  Detroit.  Mich. 

Key.  J.  A.  (cabinct-niaking),  Kansjis  School,  Olathc.  Kans. 
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Kidd,  KeneJIu  {kindergarten),  tit,  Joceph's  Inslil.ation.  VVcsl  (lies- 
(M.  N,  Y 

Kiejwl,  Th(K>doiv  A.,  B.  Ph.,  Kendnll  School,  WasiiiiiKtoii,  1>.  (' 

KilpHlrick,  M&ry.  Miniiettota  School,  Faribault,  Minn, 

KilpBlrick,  Walter  M.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kiricaide,  Martha  ('.  (language  and  phooeticsl,  Horace  Mann  School. 
Boston,  Mara. 

Kitig,  Ada  R.,  Pennsylvania  Ural  School.  Bcranton.  Pa. 

Kiiig,  Anna  (sewing  and  dressmaking).  EphphetA  Kchool,  ('hicaiio. 

King.  Mrs.  Emma  (manual).  .Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kill)!.  Katherine,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Kiiiit.  Kalherine.  M.  E.  L,,  I'tah  School,  Ogdeii,  Utah. 

King,  Mabel  (oral),  IlUnois  School,  Jacksonville,  lU. 

King.  Sibelle  Dp  F.  (oral).  Xonh  Carolina  School,  MorRanion,  N.  (\ 

King.  .S.  W,  (cftrpentr>'  and  cabinet-making),  .Arkansas  IiiBtilute,  Lit- 
tle Huck,  Ark. 

Kinna.  Mary  Ellen,  St.  ,l"i*eph'B  Institution,  West  Chester.  N.  V, 

Kinsley,  Eiiiinn  (oral),  Iowa  School.  Council  Ttluffs,  lowu, 

Kinwley.  Ida  B,  (manual),  Indiana  Institution.  Indianapolid.  Ind. 

Kirkhuil.  .1.  U,.  M.  A.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department),  Peniisyl- 
lanin   Institution,   Mt.  .Airy,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Kirkpalrick,  Anna  B,  (banners),  Nebraska  Institute,  Dmahu,  N'eb. 

Kirkpatriek,  Helen  F.,  Tennessee  School,  Knowille,  Tenn. 

Kirkpntrick,  Sallie  (sewing).  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kin.l&iid,  Mr*.  M.  A.  (sewing),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Koine. 

Kiw-ndpu,  .Uinie  (tailoring).  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  .Airy. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

KUin,  Jftcnb  (tailoring).  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Kline.  Lida  J.  (Principal),  La  Crosse  School,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Knickerbocker, Mary  .A.   (oral),  MiPhigim  School,   Flint,  Mich, 

Knight,  Emma  F.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich, 

Knox.  Emma  D.,  Whittier  SchiKil,  Chicago.  III. 

Krttncusch.  C\&t&  E..  Saginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Krause,  Wilhelmina,  Utah  School.  Ugden,  Utah, 

Krihs,  H.  Hay.  Sheboygan  School,  Siieboygan,  Wis, 

Kiipfer,  Walters,  (physical  Imining  and  barbering),  Insiilulion  for 
liiiproved  Instmclion,  New  York,  N.  V. 

KuM,  Irfiiii*  (baking),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

L»  Uottir,  Editli  M..  Institution  tor  Iniprovinl  Inslnictloii,  New  York. 

I,a  Koe.  Ida  (primary  department),  PeiLUHylvnnia  Institution,  Mt. 
Mtj,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

U  Hue,  Sullie  ,L.  Virginia  School.  Staunton,  Va. 

L»ckcy,  Lilliftii  B.  (inlennediate  department),  Pennaylvania  Insti- 
miioii.  Mt,   .Virr,  Philmlclphiii,  I'u. 
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Lamb,  Mrs;  Rufus  H.  (Principal,  colored  department),  Arkansas  In- 
stitute, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lamson,  Cloa  G.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Land,  Mary  E.  (gymnastics),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Landis,  Kate  S.  (primary  department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lang,  E.  J.  (cabinet-making),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Lange,  Paul,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Larsen,  Fred.  C.  (printing),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis.     . 

Larson,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.  (Superintendent).  New  Mexico  School,  Santa 
Fc,  N.  M. 

Larson,  Nephi  (carpentry),  Utah,  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Lathrop,  Bessie  S.  (Wood-car\'ing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Lathrop,  Clara  W.  (drawing),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Latshaw,  Allen  (manual  training).  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lawrence,  S.  H.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Layton,  Ninetta  (oral),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lc  Prince,  Gabriella  Marie  (industrial  and  technical  art).  New  York. 
Institution,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lea,  Ida  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lee,  Jane  (oral),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Jennie  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Le'on  le  Grand,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Leonard,  Bessie  N.  (in  charge  primary  department;  grade  work), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Leonard,  Mary  Ella  (kindergarten),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Leverett,  .A.mmee  (art),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lew,  Barbara,  Yale  School,  ("hicago.  111. 

Lewis,  Edna  B.  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institution. 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Emily  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Libby,  Mabel  J.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Lincoln,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Liiuior.  William  J.  (carpfmtry  and  cabinpt-niaking),  Now  York  In- 
stitution. Washington  Hi-ights.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 

Lindsay,  Honriotta  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 

Linn,  (leorgina.  Ontario  liistittition.  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Lloyd,  Lizzie  (oral),  Texas  School.  Austin.  Texas. 

Llovd,  Rowland  B.,  B.  A..  New  Jersev  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lloyd,  Rowland  B.,  Jr..  Washington  State  School.  Vanco\iver,  Wanh. 

Lochhead.  Grace  H.  (oral),  lllinoi.s  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Locklier,  A.  H.  (sh<MMnaking),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  8.  C 
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London.  Bessie  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

London,  Marj-  E.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Long,  J.  Schuyler,  M.  A.  (Head  Teacher,  academic  department), 
Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Long.  Littleton  A.,  B.  A.,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Ix)ng.  Margaret  A.  (primarj^  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Long.  Morris  T.  (manual,  colored  school),  Kentuckv  Institution, 
Danville,  Kv. 

Long,  Myrtle  M.  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  BlufiFs,  Iowa. 

Long,  Nora  V.  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Loughridge,  Mary  J.  (general  housework),  New  York  Institution  for 
Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis.  Si.ster  Mary,  Boston  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Lourdes.  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lucas,  Frances  (speech,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucas,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ludwig,  Katie  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lung,  Louise  M.  (primary  English  and  cooking),  Western  New  York 
Institution,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Lunsford,  Belle  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Luttrell,Cynthia. J. (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Lutz,  Ida  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  (). 

Lyle,  Mary  (oral  department),  Kentucky  Institution.  Danville,  Ky. 

Lyon.  Ada  (deaf -blind),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Lyons,  Patrick  J.,  B.  A.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

McAloney,  Thos.  S.  (Superintendent),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

McC'arthy,  Alfred  P.  (printing),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

McfJarthy,  Bridget  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

McCauley,  George  (.shoemaking),  Mis.souri  School,  F\ilton,  Mo. 

McClellan,  Grace  .\.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McClure,  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Mc'CluH',  George  M.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville. Ky. 

.MH'onnell,  J.  W.  (painting),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

McCool,  Sarah,  Institution    for    Improved  Instruction,   New    York. 

McCord,  Jeannette  H.  (kindergarten),  Central  New  York  Instit\ition. 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

McCowen,  Mary  (Principal).  Chicago  Schools,  (^hicago.  111. 

M^'Cray,  W.  E.  (blacksmithing).  .Mis.souri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

McCreadie,  Mr.,  Fredericton  Institution,  Fredericton.  N.  B..  Canada. 

McCue.  D.  C.  (Principal),  Missouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 
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McCully,  May  S.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville. 

McDaniel,  Nettie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

McDermid,  D.  W.  (Principal),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnijpeg,  Man. 

McDermid,  Mrs.  M.  E.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg. 

McDill,  Laura,  B.  A.  (language),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluifs,  Iowa. 

McDill,  Biabel  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

McDonald,  James  (cabinet-making),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

McDowell,  Florence  C.  (Principal,  primary  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McEvoy,  Sarah  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

McGill,  Margaret  S.  (Director,  kindergarten),  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McGrath,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

McGrath,  Nellie  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

McGregor,  Robert  P.,  M.  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  Institution,  Colum- 
bus, (). 

McGuire,  Mary  (Principal),  Albany  Home  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mcllvaine,  John  Add.,  B.  A.  (advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mclver,  Claude  R.,  M.  A.,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

McKee,  Margaret  V.,  Kozminski  School,  Chicago,  111. 

McKee,  Noble  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Superintendent),  Missouri  School, 
Fulton,  Mo. 

McKee,  William  F.  (shoemaknig).  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

McKeen,  Fannie  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

McKinley,  Fannie,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

McKoy,  T.  P.  (carpentry),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

McLane,  Willie  I.  (sewing  and  housework),  Florida  Institute,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

McLeod,  Ida,  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

McMahon,  Laura  V.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mac  Nair,  Sarah  H.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

McNamar,  Mary  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

McNeil,  Bessie  (drawing  and  mamial  training).  Fond  du  Lac  School, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

McNulty,  B.  F.  (Superintendent),  Texas  School,  .\ustin,  Texas. 

McPhee,  James  (shoemaking),  Mackay  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McSherry,  Eliza  S.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

McWillie,  Kate  (librarian),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mackay,  Annie.  B.  A.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Madden,  Michael  J.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Magennis,  Thomas  (Superintendent),  Boston  School,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Maher,  Henrv  (barbcring).  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
••  ••         "       •    • 
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('.,  Halirax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  H. 

..  Ethel  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Ualune.  Mar>-.  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  IlL 

Mann,  Matthew  R.  {Asaiatant  Superintendent,  in  ehargt^  of  rolored 
Ji-puiiiiient),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mansfield,  Mary  P.,  B.  A..  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MuiBur.  Mrs.  Lida  O'Hsrra  (.lu  per  vising  speech),  Ohio  Institution, 
Columbus,  U. 

Maich,  .\(5ues  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Ml.  .\iry,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

.MarniAMm,  Max  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville, 

Marpilies,  Mrs.  A.  Rcno,Waflhingtflii  Heights  School,  Ni-w  York,  N.  Y. 

Marie   ile   Bon-t^eeours.  Sisler  (knitting).  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
(m»l.  P-  Q- 

Marie  de  I'.Xscenwou,  Sisto-  (sewing),  Female   Iristitution,  Montreal. 

Marie  des  Xeigea,  SiaUr  (oral) ,  Female  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie  du  Bon  Coiiseil,  Bister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Mitrie-.Vdeline,  Sister  (nianoal),  Fenmle  Institution,  Montreal,  P,  Q. 

Mnrie-.\gHthange,Sittter  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mnrie-.Vim^,  Sinter  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Ijarie-Albine  (mattress  making).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mjtrie-.\nge1iae,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 

Marie-Ci' teste,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Uuie-Elvonore,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marit'Ignace,  Sister  (weaving).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie-Naxaire,  Sister  (manual).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Morir- Philippe,  lister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  (j, 

Marie-Rachel,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Mawh.  Buse  (primary),  Ohio  Inolituiion.  Columbus,  O. 

Mardhall.  Madge  R.,  Institution  (or  Itnproved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Manhall,  William  N..  Washington  -State *chool|  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Martin.   A.    M.    (colored    department),    Arkansas    Institiiic,    I.iiile 
it.ick.  Ark. 

Martin,  Catherine,  Clarke  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Martin.  George  U.  (manual),  .Xrkanaas  Institute,  Little  Iloek,  Ark. 

Martin.  &Iary  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  JaeksDn\itle,  HI. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow).  Gallaudet  CoUege,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

Uarlina,  riiavcr  Hnry  (sewing),  Boston  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Ma.-M. 

Martimi,  Si«t«r  M.,  Le  Conteubc  St.  Marx's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Uarvin.  Ines,  Milwaukei<  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary  of  the  Sacn-d  Heart..  Sister  (Principal),  -Voire  Dame  School. 
''indtuiMli,  Ohio. 

Uwhiium,  Arthur  G.  (manual),  .\rkaasas  Institute,  Little  Rock. 
meal  (carpenlry,  woud-carving.  etc.),  iisa)i3^.1ailfStUt.ioa, 
.  Q.,  Cnnada.  „  ',  .''J'-.' :'_  :"• 
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Mason,  Mabel  W,  (colored  department),  Knoxville,  Tena. 

Mather,  Johp  (carpentry),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Mathias,  Sist<»r  M.  Agnes,  Le  Coiitciilx  St.  Marj^'s  Institution,-  Buf- 
falo, N.  V. 

Mathilde  do  la  Providence,  Sister  (art),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 

Mathison,  Annie,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Mathison,  Robert,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Institution,  Belle- 
ville, Ontario. 

Maughan,  Elizabeth,  B.  S.  (domestic  science),  Utah  School,  Ogden. 

Maxted,  Harryette  A.,  Elyria  School,  Elyria,  O. 

May  bury,  Margaret,  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

May  wood  j  Margaret  P.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meagher,  Martin  E.  (carpentry,  cabinet-making,  painting  and  glaz- 
ing). Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Medcraft,  Mollie,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Medland,  H.  F.  (laundering),  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Meigs,  M.  Louise  (geography).  Western  New'York,  Institution,  Roch- 
est<»r,  N.  Y. 

Meiklejohn,  Julia  (sewing),  Mackay  In.stitution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Meldrum,  Kitty,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Menefee,  Elizabeth,  B.  A.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Mrs.  H.  R.  J.  (art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Merkle,  Charles  (tailoring),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Merrill,  Annie  (sewing  and  dressmaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Metcalf,  Mattie  F.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Metzger,  Albert  (gardening),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Meyer,  H.  W.  (language  and  arithmetic),  German  Evangelical  Luthe- 
ran In.stitute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Michaels,  John  W.  (Principal,  literary  department),  .\rkansa8  Insti- 
tute, Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Michaels,  Mrs.  Mary  (manual),  .\rkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mier,  Alma  de.  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  C.  M.  (colored  department).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Miller,  E.  Leon  (physical  culture),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Henry  (carpimtrv.  cabinet-making,  painting  and  glazing). 
Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Miller,  John  V.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Mary  Z..  H.  A.  (science  and  English),  Clarke  School,  North- 
ampton, Ma8.s. 

Miller  J  Spphia  (drt^w^ng^  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

.Millig4y3Lavif4ltee»E;.  M.  A.  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs. 
*      •    •      •  k 
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MiDcher,  H&ttie  M..  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal, 

MintPT,  Matthew  (shoemaking),  Illiuois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Milchka.  TlioniRs  (tailoring),  Arkansas  Inatilute,  Little  Roek,  Ark 

Moffat.  Lixzie  (artii-ulation).  California  Institution.  Herkdi-y,  t'al. 

Monro,  Sarah  A.  .1.  (speeeh  and  voirp  traiiiinK).  Horaee  Mann  School, 
Uoaton.  Mass. 

Muntgumery,  Eudtira,  Yale  School.  Chicago,  III, 

MoDd,  Susie.  B.  A.  (oral).  Texas  School,  .Austin,  Texa»>. 

Morgan.  Charlotte  Louise  (Principal).  Oakland  School.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Uurgaii,  Joseph  I.  (printing),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester. 

MorricF,  .\lex.,  Jr.  (shoe making),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Morris.  H,  S.  (shoe making),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Morris.  Mitmie  E..  B.  A,  (deaf-blind),  Mississippi  InatitutioD.' Jackson. 

Morrison,  Frederick  D.,  M.  X.  (Superintendent),  Maryland  School  for 
I'olored.  BalliiDore,  Md. 

Morrison.  J.  Stuart,  B.  A,  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo, 

Morrow,  N.  F..  B.  .A.  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  IndianapoUs,  Ind, 

Mnrso.  Anna  (Head  Teacher),  HHnoift  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Moses,  Tboniss  L,  (Superintendent),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville. 

Mosher,  .A.  M.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada, 

Molt,  Alic^  J,.  Ph.  D.,  HinncHDta  School.  Faribault,  Minn. 

MumCord,   E.  F.,   M.  A,   (oral),   North  Carolina  School,  Morganton_ 

MiiuHell.  Anna  O.  (sloyd),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn, 

Murphy.  Ellen  Rose,  St.  Joseph's  Inslilution,  West  Ciiester.  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Jaiues  Joxeph,  B.  A,  (manual),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Murphy.  J..  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax.  N.  S,,  Canada, 

Murphy,  Mugaret,  St,  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  W.  F.  (shocmaking),  .Arkansas  Instilule,  Little  Rock,  krV. 

Murray,  EHxalwth  J..  Superior  Si'hool,  West  Superior,  Wis, 

Murray,  May,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

.Murray,  Pelronelln  B,,  Le  Cout«uix  St,  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo. 

Naugbton,  Margaret.  M.,  Kant<a.s  School,  Olalht!.  Kans, 

Nwl,  J,  W.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W,  Va, 

Neill,  Lily  D.  (manual),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

\cUon,  Edward  Beverly,  M.  A.  (Principal),  CenlrHl  New  York  Insli- 

tmloB,  Ronw,  X.  V. 
Xebion,  Marit^  L,  S..  Litah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

N'esbiti,  Edith  B.,  Inatit.utJnn  for. Improved  Instruction.  Nev  York. 
N'mbitl,    Louiiw   (c<ioking),   Inalituliou    for   luiproved    Instruction, 

.S.'w  York.  N.  Y, 
Ncutding.  Joseph  H.  (shoemaking).  Ohio  Itistilution.  Columiitia.  O, 
N'cwlcv.  Clnni  Ellen,  McCowen  Oral  School.  Chicago,  111. 
Nrwlin.  OlivB,  Hpnominee  School.  Menominee.  Mich, 
X«wiiiMi.   Hfilena  P..   B,   .\.  (arliculatttmi,   N'ew   York   Insiitutioa, 
1  Heights.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Nichols,  Emma  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Nichols,  Helen  M.  (dressmaking),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

Nixon,  Bessie  L.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nourse,  Laura,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Noyes,  Marion  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Noyes,  Sarah  (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Nugent,  Anna,  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Nye,  Frances  A.  (art  and  industries),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic, 
Conn. 

O'Bleness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

O'Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordhara, 
N.  Y. 

O'Donnell,  Frank  H.  E.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

O'Hair,  Hannah,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

O'Hara,  Eliza  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

O'Keefe,  Mary  J.  (sewing),  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O'Regan,  Frances,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

O'Reilly,  Mary  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Odebrecht,  August  (tailoring),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (high  school),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus^  O. 

Odilon,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ohlemacher,  Albert  W.,  B.  S.  (gymnastics),  Ohio  Institution,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (intermediate"),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Openshaw,  Joel  C.  (shoemaking).  Permsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Orr,  Maria  P.,  ('alifornia  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Orr,  Nannie  C.  (oral).  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Osborn,  Virginia  \.  (Principal;  auricular  training  and  geography), 
(Uncinnati  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Osterhout,  Alice,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Othelia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Owen,  C.  C.  (carpentry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Page,  Delia  C.  (Principal).  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Palm,  Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  .\ustin,  Texa.s. 
Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Park,  Mabel,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Parker,  Edna  M.  (drawing),  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
Parry,  J.  H.  (manual  training  and  mechanic  arts),    Nebraska  Insti- 
tute, Omaha,  Neb. 
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Partrid^,  Katherine  D.  (Principal,  oral  depttrtment),  Missouri 
School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Palteraon,  Bertha  fiilderwleeve,  M.  A.  (articulalion),  Kendall  Hchocil, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

pHtlerson,  Htttie  I.  (oral),  Louiuana  Institution,  Baton  Kouee.  Ln. 

Pattvrson,  Robert.  M.  A.  (Prindpal,  achool  department).  Ohio  Innti- 
tution,  rolunihus,  O. 

Patrick.  Aunie  L.,  Muine  Sehonl,  Portland,  He. 

pBulin,  Sister([nattres9-malung),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  q, 

Pmhw,  Iva  C,  B.  S.  {oral),  Wiwoiiau  School,  Delavon.  Wi.s. 

Pearse,  Lillian  Belle,  MeCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Peck.  Fayetta,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Seranton,  Pa, 

Peek,  Mary  (art),  llllDoifl  School,  .lackmnviUe,  III. 

Pret,  Elizabeth  (Engli.'ih  and  aniculfttion).  Oallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C 

PcnneJI,  Elvira  G„  La  Cros»e  School,  La  Crawe,  Wis. 

Pennycock,  Ida  M,.  Detroit  School,  Detroit.  Mich, 

Perkins,  Mrs  Alice  H,  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich, 

Perry,  t'harle«  S.,  M.  A..  C&Ufomia  Instiiution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Peterson,  Jacob  (blacksmith ing),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah, 

Peterson,  Peter  N.,  B.  A,  (sloyd),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Pnterson,  Sophie  (dressmaking),  Minnesot*  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Pettapiece,  Laura  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Peltibone.  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School.  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Pfeiflrr.  Qeorge  (ahoeniakingi ,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranion 

Pfuel»c.  Anna  (cooking).  Kansas  School.  Olathe,  Kans. 

Philippe   de   JesUB,  Sister  (Superior),  Kemalc  Institution,  Montreal. 

Phillips.  Hiram  {geOKTsphy  and  history),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs. 

PittA,  Estelle  (cooking),  Louisiana  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Pbuc^r,  Alice  (Librarian),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville.  III. 

Pollard,  Nannie  A.,  M.  S..  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn, 

Pope,  Alvin  E,,  M,  .\.  (Head,  oral  department),  Nebraska  Institute, 
(inuihii,  Nrb, 

Pope.  William  E.  (printing),  Florida  Inntitute.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Porter,  Mrn.  Frances  H.  (kindergarten  and  drawing),  N'ew  .lersey 
School,  Ttvnlon,  X.  J, 

I'ortTT,  Gt-orge  S.  (printing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton.  N.  J, 

Porter,  Sarah  H.,  M,  A.,'Ki'iidall  School,  Washington,  1).  V. 

Powy,  Lilli*,  B,  S.  (oral).  Texas  School,  Austin.  Texas, 

Posey,  S.  J.  (manual),  Cn-orgia  School,  Ciivc  Spring,  Ga, 

Pound,  Lwilpr  W.  (shoeinaking),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluff«, 

Powdcrty,  Mary  (housework).  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111, 

I'mlt,  Parley  P.  (leather- working),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Prinoe,    Emefit    E.,    Fredericton    Inatitution,    Fredericion,    N.    B. 

hvcUle,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P,  Q. 
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Procule,  Siater  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P,  Q. 

Pugh,  M.  Louise  (language),  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Purtell,  Mary  Josephine,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Putnam,  George  H.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Pybas,  Adelaide  H.,  M,  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pyle,  Edith  B.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution^  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Quinn,  Josephine,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Quinn,  Mame  (kindergarten),  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 
Quinn,  William  (carpentry  and  w^oodwork).  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raab,  Ethel  (oral),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Randall,  Le  Grand  B.  (aural),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rawlings,  Helen  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ray,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Read,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Read,  Frank.  M.  A.  (retired),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral).  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Read,  Utten  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rechlin,  A.  (language,  arithmetic,  and  geography),  (3erraan  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Redd,  Claudia,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Reed,  Cora  Margaret  (deaf-blind),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rees,  Alma  E.  (general  housework).  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Regnier,  Alberta  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reid,  Mary,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Reid,  Wm.  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Reily,  Mary  N.,  Lo  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ueinhardt,  Anna  C.  (First  Assistant),  Home  for  Training  in  Sp^ch, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Reynolds.  E.  N.  (horti(*ultiire),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reynolds.  Gertrude  A.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Mal6ne;'N.  Y. 

Rice,  Elizabeth.  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala.  .  ♦   *  • 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School;  Scrarrton,  Pa. . 

Richards,  Cora  H.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Richards,  Laura  De  L.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

Richardson,  Ix)uise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Richardson,  P.  L.  (printing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Rider,  Edward  C.  (Superintendent),  Northern  New  York  Institution, 
Malone.  N.  Y. 

Riggle.  Mrs.  IfeUe  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Rives,  Robert  M.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Roach,  Lulu  (sewing),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Roberts,  Linnaeus  (manual),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Roberts,  ()sce  (intellectual  department  and  printing),  Alabama  School, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

Robie.  Alice  V.,  Ashland  School,  .\shland.  Wis. 

Robie,  Grace  L.  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robie,  Laura  B.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Robins,  Annie  E.  (sewing  and  needlework,)  St.  Joseph's  Institution, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Grace  W.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robinson,  Louise  S.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Robin.<9on,  Warren,  M.  .A.  (manual),  Wi.sconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Roenitz,  Mary  Emma,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Augustus,  M.  .\.  (Superintendent),  Kentucky  Institution, 
I)an\'ille,  Ky. 

Rogers,  David  S.,  B.  A.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Rogers,  Grace  .\.  (articulation),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  (painting),  Nebra.ska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Maria  A.,  B.  A.  (in  charge,  primary  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Martha,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  1).  • 

Rogers,  T.  J.  (penmanship),  Illinois  School,  .Tack.sfmvillo,  III. 

Romain,  Sist-er  (oral).  Female  Institutitm,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Rooney,  Olia  (shirtmaking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R(K)t,  Belle  (needlework),  Kentucky  IiLstitution,  Danville.  Ky. 

Rop(»r.  .\nnie  M.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ross.  I^lle  S.  (physical  culture),  TTtah  School,  Ogden,  Ctah. 
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Ross,  Ekiyth,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Roth,  Louis  A.,  B.  A.  (printing),  I^finnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
•  Rothert,  Henr>'  W.  (Superintendent),  Iowa  School,  Council  BlufFs. 

Rothert,  Waldo  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rowland,  Thomas  R.  (carpentry),  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rucker,  James  T.  (Principal),  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Rudolph,  Hulda,  Sparta  School,  Sparta,  Wis. 

Rufina,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ruggles,  Jennie  Louise  (articulation),  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Russel,  Jane  L.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jackson\ille,  III. 

Russel,  Margaret  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Russell,  Florence  M.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Russell,  Grace  A.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ryan,  David,  Jr.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ryan,  Mar\-  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Ryder,  J.  P.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Clair,  Flora,  Yale  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Sallis,  Gussie  (colored  department),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Satterly,  Cora  B.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Satterthwaite,  Estella  (history  and  sciences),  Western  New  York  In- 
stitution, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Scheetz,  Mary  E.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Schilling,  Alice,  Darwin  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Schoolfield,  A.  T.  (oral),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Schoolfield,  George  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Schory,  .\lbert  H,,  B.  A. (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbu8,0. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (kindergarten),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis. 

Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Schwarz,  William  H.  (floriculture),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Schwegler,  Ida  (history  and  grammar),  Cincinnati  Oral  School,  (^in- 
cinnari,  O. 

Schwirz,  John,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Schwirz,  Sigrid  (cooking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Scott,  Frances  Margaret,  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

Scott,  Wirt  \.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Wirt  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Seaton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A,,  (academic  department,  printing  and  book- 
binding), North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Selby,  Mary  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  III. 

Seliney,  Fort  Lewis,  M.  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome. 

Sellars,  Ella  (dressmaking).  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  B.  S.  (arithmetic,  advanced  department)  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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KhanWin,  S.  A.  (pookiiig),  Virginia  School,  Staunton.  Va. 
^harp.  D.  Howard  (academip  tiepartment.  and  phyacal  rulture),  N'ew 
J^rxy  School,  Trenlon.  \.  J, 

Shaw,  Mary  B..  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 
^hn>luin.  Margaret  (housework]    St   Josephs  Institution.  Fordham. 
S^helley,  Katharine  ('.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution   Fordham,  N.  Y. 
Khelton,  -fignes  (oral),  Migsissippi  Institution   Jackson.  Miss. 
Shcrer,  Mrs.  Lii»ie  (sewing).  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hheridan.  Mair  .1.,  H.  A.  (manual  alphobet)   Ilhnois  School,  Jackson- 

■^-illc.  Ill, 

Sheridan.  Thomas.  B.  k..  Minnesota  hr-hool.  taribault,  Minn, 
>ihenniin.    Isaav    (tailoring).    New    York    Institution,    Washington 
H«^ght8,  New  York,  X.  Y. 

Sherraer,  Charlotte,  Eau  Claire  School,  Vmx  Claire,  Wis, 

Shidder.  Fannie  R.  (manuals.  Indiana  Institution.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shortle.  Mabel  (oral).  Mirhigan  School,  Hint,  Mich. 

Sinipeon.  James  {Superintendent).  South  Dakota  SchiMil.  Sioux  Falln. 

Simpeon.  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  South  Dakota  School.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Simpson.  Mary  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sitw.  Mrs,  Kalhri'n  F.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Inatitulion,  Columbus,  O. 

SnuUt,  Sara  F.  (articulation),  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

Smith,  Alice  N.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Snuth.  Blanche  E.,  Grand  Rapidn  Sfhool,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Smith,  r'aniline  R.  (intermediate),   PennKvlvania    Institution    Ml. 
Up,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith,  Florence  G.  S.  { articulation].  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y- 

Smitb,  Ina,  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire,  Wia, 

Smith,  Jamea  L.,  H.  A.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Soiitb,  Jennie  C.  (Principal),  Eau  Claire  School,  Eau  Claire.  Wis. 
Smith,  Mary  E.  (advanced  departmenl),  Pennsivlvania  Institution, 
Ml.  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Smith,  R.  R.  (broom -making),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs, 
Suader.  Anns  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  () 
Snider.  Amy  E,,  Minnes<)ta  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Snyder.  Harry  (manual  nlphHbet),  Illinois  .School,  Jackson \'illf,  III. 
.SoinnwrvUle.  .\lice  (kindcrcart<^n).  Central  New  York  Institution, 
Romi;.  X.  Y- 
Sorrtisnn,  Sam.  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
SorrcDHOn.  Lillian  M.  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  l>clavan,  Wis. 
So  well.  James  W..  B-  A,,  Maryland  School  lor  Colort^,  Baltimore,  Md- 
Spaighl.   .\ugusla    (articulation) .  Manitoba    Institution,  Winnipeg, 
SpBrmw,  llel«K*«  E- (articulation).  Went*m  New  York  Inititution, 
Kwh-Jtrr.  N.  Y, 
!*p>n(*r,  IMtie  H..  Milwaukee  School,  Milwanki^-.  Wi- 
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Suess,  Charles  (shoemaking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Sullivan,  Andrew  J.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Louis^iana  Institution,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Sullivan,  Anna  (Principal),  Fond  du  Lac  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Sullivan,  Margaret  M.  (Principal),  Grand  Rapids  School,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Summers,  Carrie  H.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Summers,  Sarah  L.  D.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Suso,  Sister  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sutherland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarten),  Western  New  York  Institution. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Suttka,  Charles  (tailoring),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,   Kv. 

Swann,  Kate  (needlework),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Swett,  Nellie  H.  (Principal),  New  England  Industrial  School,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Swink,  W.  (\  (wood- working).  South  ('aroliiia  Institution,  (Vdar 
Spring,  S.  (\ 

Taft,  Carolyn  G.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Taft,  Gracs  Emilie  (deaf -blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Ik>ston,  Mass. 

Talliaferro,  Clara  C.  (Nonnal  Student),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, I).  C. 

Tate,  James  N.,  M.  X.  (Superintendent),  Minnesota  School,  Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Taylor,  liemice  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Taylor,  C.  W.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jackson\ille,  111. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth,  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  R.  (Principal),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Taylor.  Ellen  E.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Taylor,  E.  M.  R.  (art),  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Harris  (geography  and  hi.stor>',  advanced  department),  Peim- 
sylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Taylor.  Helen  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Taylor,  Jeaii  McN.  (oral).  Illinois  School,  Jackson viHc,  111. 

Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me.  * 

Taylor,  Nellie  M.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  .A.la, 

Taylor,  Robert  L.  (manual),  Louisiana  Institution,   Baton  Rouge. 

Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Teegarden,  George  M.,  B.  A.  (manual).  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution. Edgewood   Park,   Pa. 

Templet^m,   S.,   Ontario   Institution.    Belleville,  Ontario.  Canada. 

Teresa,  Sister  M.  .Vustin,  Ia»  Couteulx  St.  Marv's  Institution.  Buffalo 
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Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Thayer,  Fannie  E.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Th^ophile,  Sister  (cooking),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Ida  E.,  Central  Njbw  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  J.  W.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thomas,  Olivia  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thomason,  Mrs.  I.  M.,  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

ThomaJson,  Pattie,  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Thompson,  Anne  C,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  \.  J.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley,  M.  A.  (geography  and  botany,  advanced 
department),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mf.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Emma  Ross  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Fannie  (oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Frances  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thompson,  L.  L.  (carpentry),  Wa.shington  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Thompson,    Mary    H.    (arithmetic   and   geography),    Horace   Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Richard  T.,  Kan.sas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thompson,  Zach.  B.  (printing),  Iowa  School,  Cbuncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Thornberry,  W,  M.  (manual).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Thornberry,  Mrs.  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Throckmorton.  Helen  O,  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Thurber,  .\mey  (articulation),  New    York    Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ticknor,   E.   E.   H.   (floriculture  and  horticulture),  Illinois  School. 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Tillinghast,  David  H.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Tillingha.st ,  Edward  S.,  B.  .\.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Dan- 
ville, Ky, 

TilHnghast,  Robina  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Tillingha.Kt.  Thomas  H..  North  (^arolina  School.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tilson,  Mary  1).,  Now  .Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tilton,  Ernest  (laundering),  Illinois  School.  Jack.sonville,  111. 

Tilton,  William  I.,  B.  \.  (manual  alphabet),  Illinois  School.  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

Tingley,  Elizabeth  Scott   (primary),   P(»nnsylvania   Institution,   Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Toney,  M.  E.,  .\labama  School,   Talladega,  Ala. 

Torrens,  Margaret  .\.,  St.  .Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Towler,  Mar>'  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Townsend,  Allis  M.  (kindergarten,  artieulation).  New  York  Institu- 
tion, Washington  Heights.  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Townsend,  W.  A.  (shoetnaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Louis- 
>«^iia  Institution,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Traynor,  Margaret  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  luHtitution,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Trepanier.  Rev.  Canon  F.  X.  (Chaplain),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
t  rval,  P.  Q. 

Tripp,  George  F.  (cabinet-making),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Tripp,  Sally  B.  (arithmetic  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
t.  cjn,  Mafls. 

Trout,  Gay,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tuck,  Louis  C,  B.  A.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Tucker,  Bessie  A.  (primary),  Cincinnati  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tucker,  Mary  P.  (oral  primary),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Turner,  May  E.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Turner,  Minnie  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

TurriflF,  Lily  J.  (manual),  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Tuttle,  Mary  W.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IJhlig,  H.  D.  (German  language),  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  In- 
stitute. North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Unkart,  Mar>'  E.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Upham,  Mar>'  C.  (art),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Upham,  N.  Ix)uise  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Upham,  Una  (primary),  Pennsylvania  In.stitution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Upperman,  Sallie  A.  (oral).  North  (Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Vail,  Helen  C,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Vail,  Sidney  J.  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Valerian,  Sister  Mary,  Boston  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Van  Adestine,  Elizabeth  (Principal),  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Adestine,  Gertrude  (Principal),  Calumet  School,  Calumet,  Mich. 

Van  Benscoten,  Irene  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Ekigewood  Park,  Pa. 

Vandegrift,  Ekiith,  B.  A.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Van  Dusen,  Katherine  G.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Van  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (articulation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Van  Tassell,  William  Henry  (military  tactics).  New  York  Institution, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vaughan,  Sergeant,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Veditz,  George  W.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Colorado  School,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Veditz,  Mrs.  G.  W.  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs, 
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Walker,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (Head  Teacher),  Florida  Institute,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Walker,  E.  W.  (Superintendent),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Walker,  Frances  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Walker,  Horace  E.,  B.  A.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Walker,  John  P.,M.  A.  (Superintendent),  New  Jersey  School,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Walker,  Lois,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Walker,  M.  F.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Walker,  Newton  F.  (Superintendent),  South  Carolina  Institution, 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walker,  W.  L.,  B.  A.  (Principal),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Wallace,  Nann  G.  (plain  sewing).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walters,  K.  R.  (oral).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 

Walton,  Idella  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Wambold,  R.  S.  (physical  culture),  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville. 

Ward,  Frances  (dressmaking),  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Wardroper,  Marie  L.  (oral),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Wamock,  William  E.  (carpentry),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Waters,  Clara  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Watkins,  Margaret  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Watson,  Mrs.  Cecilia,  Washington  State  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Watson,  James  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Watts,  Elizabeth  May  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air>', 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Watts,  Florence  E.,  Florida  Institute,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Watts,  Samuel  S.  (shoemaking),  North  Carolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Way,  F.  Burr  (articulation),  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Weaver,  J.  A.,  Halifax  In.stitution,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Weaver,  Stella  E.  (language  ,  phonetics,  and  physical  training),  Horace 
Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

Weaver,  R.  S.  (oarpentrv,  cabinet-making,  and  painting),  Virginia 
School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Webb,  Oliver  (drawing,  sloyd,  and  basketry),  In.stitution  for  Im- 
proved Instruction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weeks,  William  H.,  American  School,  Hartford,  ('onn. 

Weidemeyer,    A.    (sewing,    fancy-work,    and    housework),    German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wells,  Mabel  Benton  (kindergarten,  articulation),  New  York  Institu- 
tion, W^ashington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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West,  Emma  F.  (speech  and  physiology,  advanced  department), 
l^ennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wester\'elt.  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 
XVestem  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Westfall,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal),  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Weyerman,  Robert  (shoemaking),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Whalen,  Walter  (shoemaking),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wharton,  Lula  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Wheeler,  Frank  R.,  M.  A.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Wheeler,  Henr>'  (sloyd),  W^right  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Whipple,  N.  F.  (articulation),  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

White,  .Alice  M.  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
F»ark,  Pa. 

White,  Annie  E.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  Institu- 
t  ion,  Northampton,  Mass. 

White,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

White,  Marie  M.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Ck)nn. 

White,  Winifred  (sewing),  American  School,  Hartford,  CV)nn. 

Whitney,  Mar\'  C\  (geography  and  English),  Clarke  School,  Northamp- 
ton.  Mas.*). 

Whitney,  Mary  M.,  H.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wickham,  L.  A.  (shoemaking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Wilcox.  Rachel  M.  (United  States  historv).  (Marke  School,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Wilcoxson,  Florence  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  BluflFs,  Iowa. 

Wilde,  Ida  M.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Wilkie,  Theo.  (photo-engraving),   Manitoba  Institution.  W'innipeg. 

Wilkins.  Elizabeth  P.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Wilkin.son.  Warring.  M.  \.,  L.  H.  I).  (Principal).  California  In.stitu- 
ti<ni,  li<»rkpley,  Cal. 

William,  Sister  Mar>-,  (sloyd),  Hoston  School,  .Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Alice  V.  (cooking  and  domestic  science),  North  Caro- 
lina Sch(K)l,  Raleigh,  N.  (\ 

Williams,  Mrs.  Blanche  Wilkins  (dressmaking  and  fancy  work), 
.Vorth  Carolina  Sch(M)l,  Raleigh,  .\.  C. 

Williams,  Brent  (printing),  .Mi.Hsouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Williams.  Charles  N.,  M.  .\.  (Executive  in  absence  of  Principal), 
North  CaroHna  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Williams,  E.  Belle  (cadet),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Williams,  Fanny,  Wicker  Park  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Williatas,  (irace  C,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Ph. 

Williams  Job,  M.  .\.,  L.  H.  1).  (Principal),  American  School.  Hartford. 

Williams.  J.  H.  W.,  B.  S.  (manual),  Texas  School.  .Austin.  Texas. 
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Williainfl,  J.  W.,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Williams,  Kate  D.  (reading  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Williams,  Mar>'  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Thos.  J..  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Williamson,  Mar>'  M.  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  work,  intermediate  department), 
Clarke  School,  Northampton,,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  B..  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Winston,  Mrs.  L.  A.  (Supervising  Teacher,  primar>'  classes),  North 
Carolina  School,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

Winston,  Matie  (oral).  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Wirgman,  Ekina  J.,  West  Virginia  School,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Wittenmeier,  Olga  C.  (primar>'  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Witter,  Ruth  (speech),  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wittig,  Meta  C,  Rock  Island  School,  Rock  Island,  III. 

Wood,  liardsley  (brick,  stone  laying,  plastering),  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, Mt.  Air>',  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood.  Catherine  (manual  alphal)et),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Wood,  Mar\'  R..  New  .Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wood,  S.  Frances  (oral),  Illinois  School.  JacksonWlle,  111. 

Woodbridge.  Albert  F.  (Superintendent),  Fredericton  Institution, 
Frcdericton,  N.  H.,  Canada. 

Woodbridge,    In»nc.     Fredoricton    Institution,    Fredericton,  N.    B. 

WrH)dbury,  Max  W..  Ctah  School.  Ogdcn,  Utah. 

Wood  worth,  Lillian  (oral  department,  colored  school),  Kentucky  In- 
stitution, Danville,  Ky. 

Woodworth,  Mary.  Prescott  School.  Chicago.  111. 

Wr)rce.»<ter,  Margaret  J..  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Wright,  C.  W.  (manual).  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Wright,  Frank  H.,  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  I). 

Wright,  Frederick  Starr,  H.  A,.  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wright.  Grace  L.,  M.  A.  (history,  advanced  department),  Penn8\'l- 
vania  In.stitution.  .Mt.  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wright,  John  Duttrm.  .M.  .V.  (Principal).  Wright  Oral  S<'hool,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Wright,  Walter  E.  (printing),  Central  New  York  In.stitution,  Rome. 

Wyand,  E.  Clayton.  H.  .V.  (  intermediate),  .Maryland  School,  Frede- 
rick, Md. 

Wyckoff,  Edith  (oral).  Illinois  SeluM)l.  Jack.sonville.  111. 

Wynn,  E.  .A.gnes  (kindergarten).  St.  Jo.scph's  Institution.  Brooklyn. 

Yale,  Caroline  A.,  LL.  D.  (Principal),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 
Yates,  Frank  B.  (Sup<»rintendent),  .\rkansiis  Institute.  Little  Rock. 
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Ycagpr,  Mrs.  Anne  W.(mauua)),  Kentucky  Inatitutioii,  Danville,  Ky. 

Yentjpe.  (-"andace  A.  (oral),  Western  Pennsvlvania  Institution,  Edge- 
^»»d  Park,  Pa. 

^^^Boe,  Hallie,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kalis. 
^^Knini^  Belle  (primary*  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus.  O, 
^^^^bung.  Elizabeth  R.  (arithmetie,  advanced  department),  PennHvl- 
^^Hbtt  Institution,  Mt,  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Young.  Julia  H.  (intennediate),  Maryland  Sehool,  Frederick,  Md. 

Young.  Kitty,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Young.  Louisa  T.  (geography  and  history,  advanced  department), 
Pennsylvania  Inatitution,  Ht.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Young,  Minnie  B.  (primary),  Ohio  Inatitution,  Columbus,  O, 

Young,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Missiasippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Misft. 

Zane,  Mary  S.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Zell,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

ZeJl,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

I,  Be3'<ie  H.  (cooking),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
1,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (primary\  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 
Utnerican  School. — Miss  Laura  E.  Bell  has  been  added  to 
r  corps  of  teachers. 
tlumet  Day  School. — Through  the  efEorts  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
,.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and   the  Calumet  School  Board, 
[ay-school  has  been  established  at  Catumet,  Michigau. 
Jfifls  Gertrude  Van  Adestine,  late  of  the  Stevens  Point,  Wis- 
con^n,  Day-School,  is  the  teacher. 

Cincinnati  Oral  School, — Mrs.   Mabel  Maris  Swnpe  has 
pied  her  position  as  teacher,  and  Mrs.  Laura  W.  Ewing 
Ebecu  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

Bveland  Day-School. — Misa  Minnie  E.  Morris  and  Miss 
Mary  Towler  have  gone  to  the  Mississippi  Institution. 
Miss  Kathlena  W.  Gordon,  late  of  the  Rhode  Island  School, 
I  be<'n  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 
Mroil Day-School. — Missjessie  Ball, a  normal  student  last 
,  hns  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Inttitute, — Mr.  W.  H.  Carter  has  resigned  as 
ther  to  return  to  the  Kentucky  .School,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Averj'  to  teach  in  the  Iowa  School,  and  Miss  Bessie 
^er  to  be  married.     They  are  succeeded  by  Mr,  Albert 
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H.  Walker,  B.  A.,  formerly  of  the  Texas  and  Tennessee 
Schools,  who  becomes  head  teacher  and  editor  of  the 
Herald;  Miss  Florence  Watts,  formerly  of  the  West  Virginia 
School,  and  Miss  Pattie  Thomason,  a  niece  of  Mr.  N.  F. 
Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  late  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution 
at  Raleigh,  is  appointed  manager  and  teacher  of  the  Col- 
ored Department,  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  matron  and  teacher. 

Grand  Rapids  Day-School. — Mrs.  Margaret  May  bury,  a 
normal  student  in  the  Detroit  Day-School  last  year,  has 
been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Institute  of  the  Holy  Rosary. — The  V'ery  Reverend 
Father  H.  C.  Mignot,  the  founder  of  this  school,  died 
November  9,  1902,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Martha  E.  Melchert  has 
resigned  her  position  as  teacher,  and  Miss  Mary  B. 
Adams,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  her. 

Illinois  Institution. — The  school  building  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  destruction  by  fire  on  the  night  of  December 
8.  The  fire  started  in  the  janitor's  room  in  the  basement, 
was  quickly  comnuinicated  to  the  neighboring  air-shaft,  and 
soon  rose  almost  to  the  fourth  floor.  Fortunately,  it 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  (iordon  and  extinguished  by  the 
institution  people  and  city  fire  department  before  serious 
damage  was  done,  though  at  first  Dr.  Gordon  feared  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  save  the  building. 

Indiana  School. — Miss  Frances  Glenn,  late  of  the  Mis- 
souri School,  has  hecMi  appointed  a  t(*acher,  succeeding 
Miss  Agnes  Steinke.  Two  new  industries,  tin  and  metal 
work  for  the  boys,  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls,  have 
been  established. 

Kansas  School. — Miss  Edyth  Ross,  a  normal  student  in 
articulation  for  a  year,  has  been  added  to  thc^  teaching 
force.     Miss  M.  ().  Bell  has  resigned  to  teach  in  Alabama. 

Louisiana  Institution. — Mr.  Roberf  S.  Taylor.  B.  A., 
formerly  of  the  Florida  School,  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Manual  Department. 
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•yland  School  for  Colored. — Mias  Anna  Belle  Stout, 
.  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 
Michigan  School. — Mias  Henrietta  Lliidsay  has  resigned 
her  place  as  teacher  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Western 
F^nnsylvania  Institution.  Miss  Lulu  E.  Carpenter,  a 
normal  student  of  this  school,  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
t-his  vacancy,  and  Mias  Ethel  llaab,  also  a  normal  student, 
has  been  appointed  a  regular  teacher  to  fill  one  of  the 
^'acancies  which  have  existed  since  school  opened. 

Afilwaukee  Day-Schonl. ^Misft  Laura  Pettapiece,  a  nor- 
■  nal  student  in  the  Detroit  Day-School  \fiat  year,  has  been 
appointed  kindergartner. 

Mistisnppi  InstUution. — Miss  Mary  Towler.  late  of  the 
^^^^veland  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers 
^^^ne  Oral  Department. 

^^^Hfinaun  School.— Mrs.  Sarah  J.  (Crabbs)  Corwin,  a 
^^ifeher  in  this  school  for  the  past  six  years,  died  Dt'cera- 
lier  3,  1902,  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  aged  44.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  School,  and  a  teacher  in  that 
school  from  1871  to  1877,  and  again  from  1880  to  1896. 
In  1877  she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  R.  Corwin,  then  a 
teacher  in  the  Indiana  School,  now  of  the  Missouri  School. 
Sbr  was  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  instructor, 
loving  her  work  and  beloved  by  her  pupils.  The  follow- 
ing minute  and  resolution.''  were  adopted  by  the  teachers 
of  the  school: 

On  December  3d,  at  the  first  hour  of  n  new  day,  the  soul  ot  our  friend 
■nd  coworker,  Urti.  Sadie  J.  Corwin,  was  called  to  a.  UFe  eternal.  Her 
defttb  doaes  prematurely  the  career  of  a  rarely  RucttessFul  teacher. 
PuU  of  love  and  sympathy  Tor  her  pupils,  she  inspired  them  to  do  their 
beat,  and  her  schoolroom  wa.i  never  a  place  of  drudgery,  but  where  work 
was  pleasure. 

UDtiriat!  in  her  zeal  for  the  best  intereatn  of  the  Institution,  and  of 
bi^  ideiUs,  she  always  sought  Ut  inatil  in  the  minda  of  her  pupils  the 
Mme  priiiciplet  and  love  For  work.  Though  frajl  in  body,  she  was  ever 
rntdjr  to  give  her  thought,  strength,  and  time  where  needed,  and  ever 
faithful  in  the  matters  committed  to  her  charge. 

To  the  ifcorei!  of  children  to  whom  slie  gave  so  many  year))  of  her  life, 
twr  meoiafy  will  remain  on  inspiration  and  an  incentive.     For  such 
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teachers  do  not  die,  but  the  influence  of  their  character  and  their  work 
lives  after  them. 

Resolved,  that  her  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  her  unfaltering  Christian  faith,  her  helpful  counsel,  and  the  great 
good  that  she  accomplished,  will  remain  with  us  a  beautiful  memory 
and  an  incentive  to  effort. 

Resolvedy  that  in  her  death  this  Institution  suffers  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  each  teacher  and  officer  to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself  by 
association  and  the  charm  of  her  personality,  a  great  personal  loss. 

Resolved,  that  we  tender  to  her  husband  and  our  colaborer  the  assur- 
ance of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  time  of  his  deep  affliction. 

Helen  E.  Bright, 
DosiA  A.  Grimmbtt, 

Henry  Gross, 

CommiUee, 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  A.  Louise  Steadman  re- 
signed her  position  as  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
be  married.  Her  place  was  supplied  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Amey  Thurber,  who  had  received  her  training  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  annex  building, 
which  is  to  be  fire- proof,  and  will  cost  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Michael  Elliott,  a  pupil  of  this  Institution,  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship  in  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  is  in  daily  attendance  for  the  development  of 
his  peculiar  ability  in  personal  delineation. 

The  following  minutes  and  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  as  a  testimonial  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet : 

By  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  deaf  hear,  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached. 

Such  were  two  of  the  facts  to  which  the  Master  pointed  in  evidence 
of  the  divinity  of  his  mission. 

Our  late  beloved  associate  humbly  following  in  His  footsteps,  took  as 
the  keynote  of  his  life  the  aeeomplishnient  of  thes(»  two  objects. 

Unable  miraculously  to  bestow  actual  hearing  upon  the  deaf,  he  gave 
fifteen  years  of  his  early  youth  to  the  task  of  bringing  them  into  com- 
munication with  their  fellow  men,  by  serving  as  a  teacher  in  this  Insti- 
tution. He  put  into  this  work  that  earnest  single-minded  devotion 
which  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  To  the  last  day  of  his  life 
he  studied  with  ever  increasing  interest  to  improve  and  perfect  deaf- 
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^l^  education.     He  claims  a  large  share  in  producing  the  result  to 

hial^  ^^8  Institution  points  with  pride,  that  less  than  three  per  cent. 

/-   jf-d  graduates  have  failed  to  become  self-supporting  citizens  of  the 

^jxmunity.     But  not  content  with  advancing  the  temporal  welfare  of 

4^^Ai,  he  yearned  to  bring  them  to  higher  things.     Isolated  by  his 

'^-r^cion,  the  deaf-mute  cannot  join  in  ordinary  religious  observance. 

*  C^sHaAidei  determined  that  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  make  his 

^^'       iji  the  world  that  now  is,  he  should  have  equal  advantage  in  educa- 

^     ^-.    for  the  world  that  is  to  come. 

^*     -»i^^lTile  still  a  professor  in  this  Institution,  he  had  labored  to  this  end, 

^  j^titing  in  1852  a  small  chapel  for  deaf-mutes  only.     For  six  years 

^^     ^^4^«tinued  in  this  dual  education,  but  in  1858,  convinced  of  the  greater 

"       .^^^^^Ttance  of  his  church  work,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  there- 

•'*  _  ^,*-.  until  the  end,  dedicated  himself  to  his  ministry. 

*^       ^-j-om  a  day  of  small  things  his  work  grew,  passing  from  the  little 

.^y^%.  in  the  University  t^  the  church  in  18th  Street,  and    from  that, 

V        \  ^^f  ^  ^^®  important  parish  of  St .  Matthew,  pledged  to  support 

^^^  ^^^-mute  church  for  all  time,  and  consecrating,  in  December,  1898, 

*__^   C^hurch  of  St.  Ann,  on  148th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.  This, 

,^^ever,  was  only  the  nucleus.     From  it,  as  a  foundation,  sprang  the 

^^^_j-eaching  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  which  sends  its  ministers 

-y^ugbout  this  broad  continent  wherever  their  services  are  needed. 

t^^3.  to  it  the  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mute  owes  the  establishment  of  that 

Vj^jfie,  in  which  he  is  certain  of  a  refuge  when  threatened  with  poverty 

Qf  incurable  disease.     And  this  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  ascribed 

to  the  influence  and  personal  work  of  Dr.  Gallaudet.   Unendowed  him- 

gglf  with  riches,  he  had  the  faculty  of  so  interesting  others  in  his  work 

that  he  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary  funds.     As  his 

share,  he  contributed  incessant  and  untiring  labor,  and  so  administered 

the  trust  committed  to  him,  that  its  results  are  his  best  monument. 

.\5  a  member  of  this  Board,  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  and 
unreinit.ting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  .\s  a  leading  member  of  the 
Commit, tee  on  Instruction,  he  is  responsible  for  the  completeness  and 
thoroughness  which  marks  our  course  of  education,  while  in  all  other 
matters*  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  he  took  keen  interest. 
His  va-Oiint  place  can  never  be  adequately  filled. 

As  hiis  life  passes  in  review  before  us,  it  manifests  itself  as  one  long 
devotion  to  duty.  This  one  thing  I  do.  And  how  beautiful  a  thing 
it  was*-  Can  any  keener  gratification  be  imagined  than  watching  the 
unfolding  and  ripening  of  a  human  intellect  which  without  the  help  of 
the  w^ti-cher  must  remain  dull  and  darkened. 

-\ncl  in  addition  to  this  to  strive  that  not  only  the  intellect  but  the 
wul  stiould  brighten  to  the  perfect  day.  To  these  two  things,  to  cause 
the  dea./  to  hear,  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel,  he  gave  his  life.  And 
to  sucli  purpose  did  he  give  it  that  when  it  ended  we  cannot  doubt  that 
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the  fpreeiing  which  fell  upon  his  ear  as  he  entered  into  life  eternal 
Wkll  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. 


Thatcher  M.  Adams, 

Secretary. 


Charles  Augustus  Stoddard, 

Presider^^ 


By  tho  pupils,  officers,  and  teachers: 

In  the  passing  away  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  L.t^.D  , 
we  mourn  the*  loss  of  a  friend  who  p>erformed  life-long  servnc^^  (qj. 
the  Institution.  From  1843,  when,  in  early  manhood,  he  enterec^  the 
prtjfession  of  deaf-mute  instniction  as  a  teacher  in  this  Institvi.-t^ion 
filling  a  position  in  this  capacity  for  sixteen  years,  and  subsequ^Kitlv 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  he  ever  manifested  a  wanr^  and 
constant  interest  in  the  work,  and  loyally  did  his  share  to  aid  its  progress 
and  usefulness. 

l)r,  Gallaudet  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Institution  on  June  lOth 
1802,  and  served  continuously  on  the  Committee  of  Instruct!  on  for 
forty  years.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of"  the 
deaf  child,  added  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Institutioxi,  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  needs,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  a  position  of  so 
grt^t  importance.  He  was  twice  elected  on  the  delegations  repviesent- 
ing  the  Institution  at  International  Congresses  of  teachers  of  tbe  deaf 
held  in  Eun>pe,  and  was  frequently  the  representative  of  the  Directors 
Ht  the  (\>nventions  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  this 
tHHUitr^-. 

In  his  capacity  as  h  member  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction^  of 
which  he  was  chairman  for  many  years.  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  broo^ic   into 
cUvse  iH.>ntact  v^ith  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers,  to  all  of  whono.  h» 
U'nevolent  countenance  iK*as  familiar,  and  with  most  of  whom  lue    ^vk 
(XT^^nally  aix^uainted.     In  his  periodic  inspection  of  the  achooJ.     bi» 
warm  aini   kindly  disposition    and  his  sincerity  of    purpose  bet;  mrrf 
known  to  us,  to  l>e  admired  and  appreciated;  therefore,  be  it 

HifSitltyii.  That    in    the  death  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  the  IikstitatiaKs.       li^ 
Uvtf  a  \alue\l  friend  whi.>v  life-work,  cloe^ely  interwo\*en  in  itii 
and  prv>*jr\*S5i,  >n-as  rich  in  service. 

H^A^'rd.    That  in  his  death,  the  deaf  were  left  to  moam  the 
a  frit'ud  of  siu^rular  sweet  nesss  and  purity  of  character, 
oiH'  of  uniiriojc  dex'v'cioQ  to  their  uplifting,  to  the  advmDccmeax  of 
t\iiK*atr\>n.  aiKl  ot  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 

EIxocH  Hkxkt 

l^iv^Mvs  Kkvnx'ls  Fox. 

Seartaru- 

Sorih   Dizkoca  :><:ho*x. — >Ir    Bangs  met  with 

accident  ia  November  from  the  expioc^on  of  m 
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apparatus  containing  formaldehyde.  It  was  feared  at 
first  that  he  would  lose  his  sight,  but  there  is  now  strong 
Hopes  of  his  entire  recovery.  During  his  absence  for  treat- 
ment at  a  hospital  in  Fargo  his  father,  Mr.  Egbert  L.  Bangs, 
f'ormerly  Principal  of  the  Michigan  School,  assisted  Mrs. 
Kangs  in  the  management  of  the  School. 

Oregon  School. — Miss  Tillie  Garman,  late  of  the  Western 
^Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
^vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Orr.  Mr.  John 
father  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  carpentry.  Mrs. 
-Annie  B.  Scovell,  instructor  in  needle  work,  has  resigned 
"to  be  married  and  her  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Calvert. 

Rhode  Island  Institute. — With  the  class  of  six  pupils  who 
were  graduated  last  June  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Dovle  Avenue  Grammar  School  of  Providence  had  been 
closely  followed.  The  pupils  took  the  examinations  given 
at  that  school  and  by  invitation  of  the  principal  received 
their  diplomas  with  his  pupils  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Doyle  Avenue  School. 

South  Carolina  Institution. — Miss  E.  Menefee,  Miss  L.  A. 
Beard,  Miss  S.  N.  Rogers,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Thackston,  and  Miss 
H.  R.  Griswold  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers, 
and  are  succeeded  by  Miss  B.  C.  Anderson,  Miss  K.  R. 
Walters,  Miss  T.  E.  Gaillard.  B.  A..  Miss  E.  P.  Gibson, 
and  Miss  C.  L.  Grumman. 

Tennessee  School. — Miss  Rosa  R.  Harris,  formerlv  of  the 
.Maryland  School,  and  Miss  Jane  Lee,  from  the  Mississippi 
School,  have  l)een  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  Miss 
Harris  has  charge  of  a  manual  class,  and  Miss  Lee's  work 
is  oral.  Mr.  W.  B.  Rosson.  boys'  supervisor,  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  the  Silent  Observer  office. 

Texas  School. — There  have  recentlv  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers  Miss  Lillie  Posey,  Miss  Ethel  Makemson, 
and  Miss  Bernice  Taylor  in  the  oral  department,  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Brooks,  B.  A.,  and  Mrs.  William  Thornherry  in 
the  manual  department.  The  three  young  la(li(\s  ap[)oint(Ml 
to  the  oral  department  took  special  training  last  summer. 
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Mrs.  Brooks  before  her  marriage  was  a  teacher  in  the  South 
Carolina  Institution. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Henrietta  M. 
Lindsay,  late  of  the  Michigan  School,  has  been  given  a  class 
in  the  primary  department. 

Wright  Oral  School. — Dr.  Humason  has  sold  his  interest 
in  this  school  and  retired  from  the  work  of  instructing 
the  deaf.  The  name  of  the  school  is  accordingly  changed 
from  ''  Wright-Humason  School "  to  *'  Wright  Oral  School." 

Virginia  School. — An  addition  to  the  dining-room,  a  new 
boiler-house,  with  an  additional  boiler,  and  a  four-story 
brick  building  sixty  feet  square  for  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
etc.,  for  the  girls,  have  just  been  completed. 

Wisconsin  School. — Mr.  C.  P.  Gary,  who  resigned  the 
superintendency  of  the  Wisconsin  School  on  his  nomination 
by  the  Republican  party  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  elected  to  that  office.  He  has  appointed 
Miss  Anna  E.  Schaffer.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Parker.  Several  years  ago  Miss 
Schaffer  was  a  normal  student  of  the  Phonological  Institute 
under  the  late  Mr.  Paul  Binner;  for  the  past  eight  years 
she  has  been  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Chippewa 
County,  Wisconsin.  We  are  sorry  to  have  good  men  like 
Mr.  Gary  and  Mr.  Parker  leave  the  work  for  the  deaf  just  as 
they  were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tests  of  Hearing  in  Chicago  Schools. — The  Journal  of  Eye, 
Ear,  and  Throat  Diseases  for  March-April,  1902,  gives  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  hearing 
power  of  children  in  Chicago  common  schools.  The  ex- 
amination was  conducted  by  Dr.  I).  P.  MacMillan  for  the 
Department  of  Child  Study  and  Pedagogic  Observation, 
and  is  reported  at  length  by  him  in  Medicine  for  April,  1902. 
*'  The  tests  were  made  with  the  audiometer  invented  by 
Professor  C.  E.  Seashore,  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  It 
was  found  that  15J  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  upon  entering 
school  at  the  age  of  six  had  defective  hearing,  and  the  per- 
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centage  increased  rather  rapidly  in  early  school  life  and 
reached  its  highest  point  at  the  age  of  eight.     From  eight 
years  on  the  percentage  of  defects  diminished,  and  was 
at  a  minimum  between  the  years  of  twelve  and  a  half  and 
thirteen  and  a  half.     Of  the  6,729  children  examined,  the 
ages   ranging  from  six  to  eighteen,  1,080,  or  16  per  cent., 
\i'ere  found  defective  in  hearing  in  one  or  both  ears;  6f  per 
cent,  were  defective  in  both  ears,  and  9^  per  cent,  defective  in 
one  ear.     In  regard  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
causal  relation  between  physical  defects  and  the  pupil's 
ability  to  advance  in  the  usual  school  courses,  the  author 
observed  that  the  dull  and  backward  pupils  were  not  only 
smaller  and  lighter  than  the  brighter  and  more  advanced, 
but  the  children  who  were  mentally  superior  showed  on  the 
average  physical  superiority  in  every  test  and  measurement. 
Examination  of  600  boys  in  the  John  Worthy  School,  which 
is  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  benefit  of 
the  juveniles  in  the  city  prison,  showed  a  greater  number 
of  hearing  defects  among  these  boys  than  among  so-called 
normal  pupils.     The  number  of  those  in  the  John  Worthy 
School  having  speech  defects  was  recorded,  defects  such  as 
lisping,  stammering,  hesitation,  and   imperfect  pronuncia- 
tion of  elementary  sounds.     Out  of  601  there  were  90  pro- 
nounced cases  of  such  defects,  and  of  this  latter  number 
56,  or  61  per  cent.,  were  markedly  subnormal  in  hearing." 


Inquiries  concerning  the  Deaf. — The  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  on  the  Industrial  Status 
of  the  Deaf,  consisting  of  Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  chairman, 
Mr.  Alex.  Pach,  and  Mr.  Phil.  L.  Axling,  are  sending  out 
the  following  inquiries  to  deaf  persons  in  business,  to  deaf 
workmen,  and  to  employers  of  the  deaf.  The  object  is  to 
collect  useful  information  in  order  to  advance  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  deaf.  Answers  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  Dclavan,  Wisconsin.  No  names 
will  be  used  in  discussing  the  answers  except  by  permis- 
sion. 

To  THE  Deaf  in  Business. 

1.  At  what  school  were  you  educated,  and  how  long  did  you  attend? 

2.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged,  and  where  located? 
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3 .  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  there  ? 

4.  What  occupation  did  you  follow  before  going  into  business?  How 
(lid  you  get  started  in  business? 

5.  How  large  an  establishment  have  you,  and  are  you  sole  owner, 
or  in  partnership? 

6.  Who  does  the  managing,  if  not  yourself? 

7.  If  you  do  the  managing,  do  you  have  a  hearing  person  to  assist  you? 

8.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  working  up  business;  how  do  you  pro- 
ceed; do  you  solicit  personally,  by  a  hearing  person,  or  through  some 
other  method? 

9.  Do  you  wish  you  were  in  some  other  line  of  business? 

10.  Would  you  rather  be  working  for  some  one  at  regtilar  wages  than 
be  in  business? 

11.  Do  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  work  you  do? 

12.  What  is  the  size  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  you  are  located? 

13.  What  is  the  field  covered  by  your  business — town,  county,  or 
.state? 

14.  What  led  you  to  locate  in  the  town  where  you  are? 

15.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  credit  at  banks  or  of  business 
men? 

16.  If  you  were  to  change  your  location  would  you  seek  a  larger  or 
a  smaller  town?  Would  you  conduct  the  same  line  of  business  as  now, 
or  make  a  change? 

17.  Do  you  employ  any  de^f  men  or  women,  and  why? 

18.  Do  you  advise  that  the  deaf  man  or  woman  of  average  intellectual 
attainment  enter  into  business  if  possible,  or  work  for  some  one  at 
regular  wages? 

19.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  obstacle  to  mo.st  deaf  persons 
getting  started  in  business  and  making  a  success  of  it? 

20.  What  occupation  do  you  con.sider  best  for  those  deaf  men  who 
arc  not  able  to  do  work  reciuiring  a  high  grade  of  intelligence? 

21.  Have  you  had  nuich  experience  with  deaf  workmen  as  employer? 
What  were  some  of  their  greatest  shortcomings? 

22.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  advisable  for  the  deaf  throughout  the 
country  to  have  a  regular  business  convention,  where  a  consideration 
of  ways  and  means  of  advancing  their  business  or  industrial  interests 
only  should  be  the  loading  object? 

23.  Can  vou  talk ;  if  so,  which  do  vou  think  the  most  certain  and  con- 
venient  way  of  communication  with  hearing  people,  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  or  writing  and  spelling? 

24.  What  improvomonts  would  you  suggest  in  thv  indu.strial  depart- 
ments of  our  schools? 

To  Deaf  Workmen. 

1.  At  what  school  woro  you  educated  and  how  long  wore  you  at 
school? 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? 

3.  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade,  and  how  long  were  you  learning 
it? 
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4.  How  large  is  the  shop  or  factory  where  you  work? 

5.  What  did  you  do  before  you  began  your  present  work? 

6.  Does  the  employer  or  foreman  treat  you  the  same  as  he  does 
other  workmen  or  workwomen? 

7.  What  bothers  you  most  in  your  work? 

8.  I)o  you  belong  to  any  union? 

9.  Do  you  have  steady  work? 

10.  Do  you  expect  to  enter  business  for  yourself? 

11.  Do  you  think  farming,  gardening,  etc.,  would  be  better  for  most 
of  the  deaf  than  working  in  printing  offices,  shops,  or  factories? 

12.  How  many  of  your  fellow  workmen  (hearing)  have  learned  to 
spell  on  their  fingers? 

13.  What  trades  do  you  think  are  best  for  the  deaf? 

14.  Do  you  think  the  schools  for  the  deaf  should  help  pupils  to  get 
work  when  thev  leave  school? 

15.  (a)  Can  you  talk?  (6)  If  so.  can  you  make  yourself  more  easily 
understood  by  speaking  than  by  writing  or  spelling?  (c)  Can  you  read 
lips  so  well  that  your  employer  or  foreman  does  not  have  to  write  or 
spell  to  you*' 

16.  W  hich  do  vou  think  the  better,  for  the  dea^  to  stay  longer  at  school 
and  learn  more  of  their  trade,  or  enter  some  shop  or  factor>'? 

17.  Do  you  get  the  same  wages  as  your  fellow  workmen  for  the  same 
work? 

18.  Does  your  employer  seem  to  like  hearing  workmen  better  than 

deaf  workmen? 

To  Employers  of  the  Deaf. 

1.  How  many  deaf  persons  have  you  in  your  employ? 

2.  What  is  your  experience  with  deaf  eniployees? 

\\.  In  what  respect,  if  any,  do  you  think  they  lack  a.s  workmen? 

4.  Do  you,  as  a  general  thing,  think  they  are  misunderstood  or 
discriminated  against? 

5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  a.s  to  how  their  chances  of 
s<HMiring  desirable  places  as  employees  might  be  improved? 

6.  Which  do  vou  find  the  most  certain  and  convenient  form  of  com- 
niunication  with  your  deaf  employees  -speech  and  lip-reading,  or  signs, 
or  \*Titing,  or  spelling? 

7.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  for  those  pupils  in  s<'hools 
for  the  deaf  wishing  to  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
work  or  trade — a  post-graduate  course  at  thi^  school  or  the  (Altering  of 
some  indu.strial  establishment? 

8.  I>o  vou  think  schools  for  the  deaf  should  aid  directlv  worthv  bovs 
and  girls  to  secun'  suitable  employment  after  leaving  school? 

\).  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  what  is  U*st  to  teach  in  tlu*  iii- 
du.*itrial  departments  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf? 

10.  lietween  a  deaf  man  and  a  hearing  man,  each  with  e(iual  qualifi- 
cations as  workmen,  do  you  think  employers  would  have  a  prejudice 
against  employing  the  deaf  man? 
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A  British  Educational  Periodical. — We-  welcome  the 
announcement  that  the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  of  Great  Britain  has  decided  to  establish 
this  year  an  educational  journal  devoted  to  its  interests. 
It  is  to  be  edited  bv  Miss  Susanna  K.  Hull  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Story,  with  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Kinsey,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Story,  Miss  Hull,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Asociation  ex  officio  as  a  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment. Mr.  Roe  has  guaranteed  the  first  year,  and  his 
committee  the  second  year,  against  pecuniary  loss.  It  is 
announced  that  '4t  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to 
preserve  an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  as  to  the  various 
systems  of  educating  the  deaf  in  the  pages  of  the  proposed 
journal." 

Publications. — We  have  received  the  following  publica- 
tions, some  of  which  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Annals: 

Be(^h,  Fritz.  B(?rctniiig  om  Dovstumnieforeningens  Virksomhed. 
[Report  of  the  Deaf-Mutc  Association.]     Copenhagen:  1902. 

Johnson,  Richakd ( ).  ( )utlines  (Twelfth  Year)  for  1902-1903  (Fifty- 
ninth  year).     Indianapolis:  1902. 

NoHDiN,  F.  Das  Taubstiininienbildungswesen  in  Schweden.  [The 
Education  of  the  Deaf  in  Sweden.]     Breslaii:  1902. 

Hegnard,  a.  Contribution  k  I'Hi.stoire  de  I'Enseignement  des 
Sourds-Muets.  [Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
MuU»s.]     Paris:   1902. 

Stelling,  H.  Die  Erziehung  der  schwachbegabten  u.  schwach- 
.sinnigen  Taubstunnnen  und  die  Teilung  nach  F'ahigkeiten  ttber- 
haupt.  [The  F^ducation  f)f  Feebly  Endowed  Deaf-Mutes  and  Sepa- 
ration according  to  Capacity.]     Leipzig:  1902. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  Reports  of  Schools, 

published  in  1902: 

Georgia,  Groningen  (Netherlands),  Halifax,  Holniestrand  (Norway), 
Pennsylvania  Home,  Sarah  Fuller  Home,  Texas,  Venersborg  (Sweden), 
Washington  Heights,  West  Australian,  Wright  Oral. 


.\DVEHT1SEMENT. 

Wanted,  by  an  expiTienced  artist,  a  position  jus  Teacher  of  Draw- 
ing in  some  School  for  the  Deaf.  Collegiate  and  other  references 
furnished.     Address,  H.,  772  Vam^X   ISKth  Street,  New  York  (Ity. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  TO  THE 
DEAF  OF  SPEECH  AND  SPEECH-READING. 

A  QUESTION  often  asked  in  the  profession  is,  What  is  the 
relative  value  to  the  deaf  of  speech  and  speech-reading? 
It  was  asked  at  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  and  the  President  of  the 
Convention  in  reply  raised  a  laugh  by  telling  the  story  of 
a  small  boy  who,  when  asked  at  the  dinner-table  whether 
he  would  have  pie  or  pudding,  said  he  would  have  both. 
True,  both  speech  and  speech-reading  are  valuable;  but 
the  question  of  their  comparative  value  still  remains,  and 
if  the  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  other  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  which  one  it  is,  in  order  that 
our  most  earnest  efforts  in  the  schoolroom  mav  be  de- 
voted  to  its  attainment. 

Thinking  the  question  deserving  of  a  more  definite  re- 
sponse than  it  received  in  the  Convention,  and  considering 
the  educated  deaf  in  possession  of  both  accomplishments  as 
best  able  to  answer  it,  circular  letters  were  sent  last  winter 
to  a  large  number,  including  all  the  most  expert  lip-readers 
among  the  deaf  whose  names  and  addresses  could  be  ob- 
tained. Replies  with  varying  amount  of  information  were 
received  from  sixty-four  persons,  the  whole  forming  an 
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interesting  fund  of  infomiation.     To  all  these  I  wash 
express  my  sincere  thanks,  as  also  to  the  editor  of  tl 
Annals  and  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Nortl 
ainpton  School,  for  addresses  furnished. 

Of  the  answers  received,  forty-three  (not  including  ^ 
number  of  students  of  Gallaudet  College  who  were  intei 
vi(?w(»d  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Neeaam  of  the  Class  of  1904)  r^arde< 
si)e(^ch  as  more  important;  eight  preferred  speech-reading 
while  thirteen  considered  both  of  eciual  value.     It  ma> 
not  bo  irrelevant  to  remark  that  of  the  forty-three  favorinj^^^ 
speech,  a  number  referred  to  others  with  similar  views. 

Tlu*s(^  letters  express  the  sentiments  not  only  of  som< 
of  the  brightest  among  the  d(»af  of  the  United  States,  but- 
of  oth(T  (countries  as  well.      All  manifested  great  interest 
in  the  subject. 

It  has  always  been  the  writer's  opinion  that,  were  he  to 
be  entirely  de[)rived  of  his  hearing  and  to  have  to  choose 
lH»tw(M»n   the  alternative  of  good  speech  or  good  lip-read- 
ing, deeid(*d  [)r(»f(»renc(»  would  be  giv(»n  to  the  former,  chiefly 
lHH'aus(*  sp(»(»ch  is  at  all  times  available.     In  our  daily  in- 
leriHUirse  I  beli(»ve  that  the  lack  of  speech  would  prove 
:i  <rt*attT  calamity  than  the  inability  to  read  the  lips  of 
.ahors.  for  in  business  as  well  as  social  int(TC()urse  conver- 
siitton  lH»tW(»en  a  h(*aring  person  and  a  speaking  deaf  person 
•HU  Iv  more  n»adily  (»ngaged  in  than  convcTsation  between 
i  hi^rinjc  |hm'soii  and  a  lii)-reading  deaf  person.      As  lip- 
^WuiK  i*'*  somewhat  of  a  novelty  with  the  g(»neral  public, 
.vU^  |.KN»ple  pn*f(T  writing  to  the  deaf  to  having  their  Hps 
•wMi-     l»»  writing,  too.  greater  pains  is  taken  to  tell  some- 
ii^i^v^oitU  telling.     Mon^over,  witli  tlu^  df^af  the  written 
».,i%*.'e«ixt'«*  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  mcMnory. 

•.*:v.u^>tu\\l  bv  soin(»  of  th()S(*  who  pnM'er  lip-reading  that 

.,..  **i  •;HiU  mi»re  informal  ion  than  we  ci\u  give;  that  we 

v,v4  .^*  ^iKivu  ralher  than  to  speak  ours(»lves.     I  believe, 

I  ,^,»w.«,    iiul  ihc  company  of  a  fluent  deaf  speaker,  other 
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things  being  equal,  is  more  sought  than  that  of  a  fluent  deaf 
writer.  The  company  of  the  speaking  deaf  person  being 
mwe  desirable,  he  will  have  greater  opportunity  to  asso- 
et^  with  the  hearing  and  gain  information. 

I^t  us,  however,  hear  the  testimony  of  the  speaking 
deaf,  which  for  convenience  sake  I  shall  give  in  three  groups : 
1.  The  testimony  of  those  placing  greater  value  on  lip- 
reading;  2.  That  of  those  regarding  both  accomplish- 
ments as  equally  desirable;  3.  That  of  those  consider- 
ing speech  more  valuable. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Ware,  a  successful  portrait  painter  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  finds  lip-reading  of  greater  ser- 
\ice  to  her  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Finney,  an  aged  lady  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, who  does  not  remember  hearing  conversation  yet 
possesses  good  speech  and  lip-reading,  thinks  it  is  more 
profitable  to  listen  to  others,  for  which  reason  she  favors 
lip-reading  as  of  greater  value. 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Rothekt,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  expresses 
her  views  thus:  ^*In  my  humble  judgment  lip-reading 
should  be  considered  as  pre-eminently  of  more  practical 
benefit  as  an  accomplishment  of  the  deaf.  But  few  make 
a  success  of  speech,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in 
all  our  schools  to  teach  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  im- 
perfect speech  retards  with  many  its  practical  use.'' 

Miss  Helen  C.  Hoadley,  of  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts,  >\Tites:  "The  value  of  each  is  constantly  rising  and 
falling,  according  to  the  position  of  the  deaf  person.  Speech 
and  lip-reading  go  almost  hand  in  hand.  To  have  one 
accomplishment  and  not  the  other  is  to  be  but  poorly 
e(|uipped  for  taking  one's  place  in  the  world.  However,  in 
a  business  life  I  find  lip-reading  of  far  more  value  than 
speech.  If  I  could  not  have  both,  I  would  choose  lip-read- 
ing as  being  of  more  value  to  the  deaf  than  speech.  A  deaf  ^ 
person  without  speech  could  do  her  own  writing,  thus  sav- 
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ing  others  that  trouble  and  annoyance.  I  think  lip-read- 
ing is  to  a  deaf  person  what  the  sense  of  hearing  is  to  a  hear- 
ing person/' 

Miss  Minna  E.  Sullivan,  an  accomplished  lip-reader 
of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  expresses  her  partiality 
to  lip-reading  as  follows:  "Lip-reading  dispenses  with 
signs  or  wTiting  on  the  part  of  others,  and  that  to  a  great 
degree  takes  away  the  conspicuousness  of  the  deaf.  Often- 
times people  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  write, 
and  to  be  able  to  read  the  lips  well  simplifies  matters  in 
business  or  social  intercourse.  It  allows  a  more  thorough 
intermingling  in  a  social  or  business  way  than  could  be 
possible  by  the  power  of  speech  alone.  By  this,  through 
lip-reading,  one  may  derive  great  enjojTiient  in  life  by  not 
losing  the  many  bits  of  talk  around  one  which  if  written  or 
spelled  out  would  lose  their  essence.  Speech  seems  indis- 
pensable— but  people  are  always  courteous  enough  to  read 
what  one  wTites  if  one  be  not  gifted  with  the  power  of  speech. 
On  the  whole  I  think  lip-reading  is  of  the  more  importance. " 

Miss  Hyp  ATI  A  Boyd,  foniierly  a  reporter  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  but  at  present  engaged  lus  teacher  of  a  deaf- 
blind  child  at  th(»  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  also  con- 
siders lip-reading  of  greater  importance  than  speech.  She 
says:  *' While  1  highly  value  my  speech,  I  have  always 
found  it  most  profitable  and  interesting  to  listen  to  others. 
Doubtless  tliis  tendency  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  being 
a  person  of  moods,  1  am  not  'always  talkative,  and  con- 
se(juently  then^  are  times  wh(»n  1  would  much  prefer  that 
others  do  the  talkinjr.  Again,  my  experience  as  a  news- 
])aper  woman  resulted  in  a  habit  of  drawing  people  to  talk 
about  their  ex|)(M-ienc(*s.  and  I  would  show  my  appreciative 
interest  in  what(»ver  was  said.  In  this  way.  I  came  to  find 
an  indescribable  pleasure  and  inspiration  in  listening  to 
Jovable,  gifted,  wise,  and  nol)le  men  and  women.  To  me 
the  conversation  of  such  persons  is.  a  liberal  education. 
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*'The  deaf  who  move  with  ease  in  general  hearing  society 
iire  those  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  knowing  how  to 
listen  to  others,  and  these  deaf  persons  are  naturally  adepts 
in  lip-reading.  To  be  sure  there  are  always  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  good  lip-reading — such  obstacles  as  over- 
hanging moustaches,  poor  adjustment  of  the  light,  and 
so  forth — but  a  wide-awake  lip-reader  will  be  tactful 
enough  to  steer  clear  of  these  hindrances.  At  school,  a 
few  of  my  professors  very  kindly  trimmed  or  shaved  off 
their  moustaches  so  that  I  might  read  their  lips,  and,  where- 
ever  I  may  be,  there  are  days  when  I  cannot  but  think  of 
the  good  that  might  be  accomplished  by  my  scissors,  but 
in  all  my  life  I  never  requested  any  one  except  my  father 
to  do  without  his  moustache!  Still  moustaches  or  no 
moustaches,  I  think  lip-readers  can  get  along  very  well  in 
reading  the  lips  of  others,  if  they  have  good  strong  eyes. 

*^I  would  never  advise  a  deaf  person  with  weak  eyes  to 
learn  lip-reading,  for  the  eyesight  is  far  more  precious  than 
the  ability  to  read  lips,  and  in  cases  where  lip-reading  has 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  eyes,  it  should  be  discontinued  and 
the  sign-language  or  the  manual  alphabet  be  allowed  to 
take  its  place  as  a  medium  of  conversation. 

^'  While  lip-reading  is  a  priceless  boon  to  the  deaf  in  many 
ways,  yet  it  has  its  limitations,  especially  in  business  affairs. 
A  deaf  man  cannot  use  the  telephone,  while  in  business 
transactions  involving  large  sums  of  money  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  rely  entirely  upon  lip-reading.  As  regards 
public  lectures,  it  is  possible  for  expert  lip-readers  to  under- 
stand what  is  said,  providing  that  such  lip-readers  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  a  good  seat  near  the  front  where 
a  full  view  of  the  speaker's  lips  can  be  had.  But  where  the 
audience  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  deaf  persons, 
it  Is  impossible  to  understand  by  means  of  lip-reading 
what  the  speaker  says,  and  it  is  here  that  the  sign  language 
is  indispensable.'' 
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orders  from  his  superiors  and  has  little  talking  to  do  him- 
self, will  naturally  find  speech-reading  of  more  value  than 
speech. 

*' Socially  considered  it  appears  to  be  a  question  of  sex. 
A  woman  will  get  more  pleasure  from  the  ability  to  speak, 
while  men — or  most  of  them — prefer  to  listen. 

**  Educationally,  a  pupil,  or  an  adult  person  for  that 
matter,  obtains  more  benefit  from  the  ability  to  read  the 
lips,  for  when  that  is  acquired,  information  may  be  im- 
parted more  rapidly  and  quite  as  surely  as  by  any  other 
method." 

Mr.  J.  A.  McIlvaine,  also  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School,  writes: 
*^The  answer  to  your  query  seems  to  me  to  resolve  itself 
into  whether  the  person  finds  it  more  enjoyable  to  speak, 
or  to  be  spoken  to — to  ask  questions  or  to  answer  them. 
For  my  part,  I  want  to  do  both.  To  be  deprived  of  one  or 
the  other,  were  such  a  thing  probable,  would  be  to  me  an 
equally  great  calamity. 

^*To  consider  each  accomplishment  separately,  the  per- 
son proficient  only  in  speech  would  require  the  other  party 
to  a  conversation  to  use  pad  and  pencil.  The  expert 
speech-reader,  with  little  or  no  speech,  would  have  to  ex- 
press himself  in  writing.  In  either  case  the  disadvantage 
is  the  same. 

**Then,  to  take  the  deaf  person  of  average  speech  and 
speech-reading  ability,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  will  occa- 
sionally have  difficulty  in  both  understanding  and  in  being 
understood,  in  which  case  both  parties  must  have  recourse 
to  some  other  means  of  communication.  Thus  it  is  that  I 
fail  to  see  wherein  one  confers  a  greater  advantage  than 
the  other. 

^^When  it  comes  to  teaching  speech  and  speech-reading 
it  is  quite  another  thing.  Speech  then  becomes  of  greater 
advantage  for  the  reason  that  speech-reading  will  more  or 
less   naturallv  follow.     Take   the  case   of  a  semi-mute  in 
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favorable  environment,  who  will  acquire  speech-reading 
^wth  practically  no  effort.  I  doubt  whether  any  deaf  per- 
:son  can  become  expert  in  speech-reading  who  has  not 
some  knowledge  of  speech. 

**  I  fear  you  will  find  very  little  satisfaction  in  this  reply, 
fcut,  speaking  from  my  own  experience  at  this  stage,  I  could 
:xiot  well  get  along  with  one  without  the  other.     Little  did 
H  dream  when  at  college,  or  previous  to  my  going  to  the 
Boston  School  of  Technology,  that  speech-reading  would 
prove  such  a  great  blessing  as  I  find  it.     I  do  not  mean 
^to  sav  that  I  have  been  restored  to  societv,  but  I  do  believe 
^ihat  those  of  the  deaf  who  possess  some  speech  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  that  speech-reading    wU  bring 
them.'' 

Among  those  favoring  speech,  Mr.  Alex.  L.  Pach, 
operator  for  Pach  Bros.,  photographers,  New  York  City, 
and  a  ready  speaker  and  lip-reader,  laconically  answers, 
*' Speech,  by  far.''  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud,  Principal  of  the 
St.  Louis  School  for  the  Deaf,  still  more  briefly  says, 
*' Speech!"  While  Mr.  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  a  successful 
business  man  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  writes,  '^Speech,  by 
all  means." 

Mrs.  Philip  J.  Hahenstab  regards  speech  of  greater 
value,  ''as  all  people  do  not  speak  plainly  enough  to  be  un- 
derstood, and  also  because  of  the  constant  springing  up 
of  new  words  unfamiliar  to  the  deaf." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olof  Hanson,  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
both  good  lip-readers  ,  wTite  a«»  follows:  ''No  comparison. 
Speech  way  ahead.  In  speaking  the  deaf  are  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  hearing  people;  but  speech-reading  is 
merely  a  substiUite  for  hearing,  and  in  most  cases  a  poor 
one  at  that." 

Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer,  now  studying  architecture 
in  Paris,  France,  writes:  "I  feel  that  a  person  has  much 
more  need  of  communication  with  the  world  than  vice  versa. 
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and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  I  think  the  power  of  speech 
would  give  a  deaf  person  more  happiness  and  more  satis- 
faction than  lip-reading.'' 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Baker,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  con- 
siders speech  ^^many  times  more  valuable  to  the  deaf  than 
lip-reading/'  contending  that  ^'  there  is  nothing  that  a  deaf 
person  enjoys  more  than  the  ability  to  speak  like  one  pos- 
sessed with  the  sense  of  hearing." 

Mr.  Philip  Morin,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  considers 
speech  ^'in  almost  every  instance  of  greater  value  than 
lip-reading,"  basing  his  opinion  '^  on  a  study  of  the  man- 
ners, habits,  natures,  and  disf>ositions  of  hearing  people 
and  their  attitude  when  speaking.'' 

Miss  Lillian  G.  Smith,  an  artist  and  art  teacher  of 
Boston,  who  is  regarded  by  her  friends  as  an  expert  lip- 
reader,  writers  as  follows:  ^* While  speech  and  lip-reading 
are  generally  inseparable,  since  you  request  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  I  should  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  but  one,  speech  would  prove  the  most  valuable.  But 
are  deaf-mutes  ever  expert  lip-readers?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Stew^art,  of  Hint,  Michigan, 
regard  speech  as  the  more  desirable  ^'because  it  is  a  time- 
saver  imd  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  get  along  among  hear- 
ing people.  In  spite  of  long,  diligent,  and  earnest  prac- 
tice in  lip-reading,  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  read  the  lips 
of  people  unaccustomed  to  the  deaf.  The  ability  to  use 
speech  makes  the  conversation  less  tedious  to  such  people." 

Mr.  H.  P.  McCiKEGOR,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  finds  lip-read- 
ing "so  uncertain  and  misleading  that  I  prefer  to  talk  my-? 
self  and  make  mv  friends  write  to  me.  I  do  not  consider 
lil)-reading  of  any  practical  use  to  the  deaf  except  in  rare 
cases,  much  hoard  of  but  seldom  seen." 

Mr.  E.  A.  HoDGsox,  editor  of  the  Deaf-Mutefi'  Journal 
of  New  York  City,  finds  the  uncertainty  of  his  lip-reading 
no  hindrance  to  his  social  enjoyment  or  business  transac- 
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tions  among  the  hearing,  but  regards  lip-reading  without 
speech  as  of  little  value.  He  thinks  however  that  ^'both 
accomplishments  increase  or  diminish  in  value  according 
to  the  degree  of  educated  intelligence,  knowledge  of 
language,  personal  charms,  and  grace  of  manner  of  the 
deaf  indi\adual  possessing  them/' 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Fox,  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
writes:  **  As  one  who  has  a  rather  fair  command  of  vocal 
speech,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  speech  is  of  the  most 
value.  I  find  it  a  necessity  and  use  it  in  all  my  intercourse 
wth  the  hearing.  Lip-reading  is  such  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity that  in  all  my  business  affairs  I  insist  on  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  or  on  writing,  to  be  absolutely  sure  that 
I  understand  what  is  being  said  to  me.  For  mere  social 
affairs  lip-reading  is  all  right,  though  even  then  I  find 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  guessing.*'  • 

Mr.  L.  F.  Seliney,  editor  of  the  Deaf- Mutes'  Register ^ 
of  Rome,  New  York,  writes:  *'A  deaf  person  who  can 
speak  and  read  the  lips,  all  lips,  leads  a  comparatively 
ideal  existence;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  there  is  any 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  accomplishments  that 
ought  not  to  be  disassociated.  I  think  speech  is  the  gold 
of  the  alloy.  There  cannot  be  much  practical  lip-reading 
udthout  speech.  A  deaf  and  dumb  lip-reader  seems  to 
me  to  be  something  of  an  anomaly.'' 

Mrs.  Frank  Aikex,  of  Mamaroneck,  New  York,  thinks 
**the  possession  of  speech  makes  conmiunication  with 
strangers  more  simple,  and  puts  the  deaf  more  on  a  plane 
with  the  hearing,"  and  therefore  places  greater  value  on 
speech  than  on  lip-reading. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Day-Schools 
for  the  DeaT,  classes  lip-reading  as  secondary  to  speech. 
She  writes :  ^ '  Lip-reading  adds  to  our  own  pleasure.  Speech 
adds  to  the  pleasure  and  lessens  the  annoyance  of  our 
friends  in  their  association  with  us.     I  have  known  deaf- 
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mutes  to  envv  mv  ability  to  speak,  but  never  to  enw  mv 
ability  to  read  lips,  that  I  remember." 

Mr.  Warrf.x  Robinsox,  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Deaf,  in  an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Times  two  vears 
ago,  had  the  following  to  say  regarding  the  comparative 
value  of  speech  and  lip-reading:  *'To  read  the  lips  is  a 
fine  thing,  but  to  speak  well  is  better.  Speech  and  lip-read- 
ing do  not  always  keep  pace  with  each  other,  from  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  really  expert  lip-readers 
an*  few  and  far  between,  unless  are  included  those  who 
can  hear  so  well  that  little  effort  Is  required  by  them  to 
make  out  what  is  said.  And,  it  might  be  remarked  in 
passing,  nearly  all  lip-reading  is  necessarily  confined  to 
the  most  commonplace  and  familiar  objects.  Alongside 
a  \<'ell-t  rained  voic(»  and  correct  enunciation,  lip-reading 
is  to  me,  as  it  generally  goes,  a  superficial  accomplishment. 
Clear  and  correct  speaking  is  not  only  a  great  satisfaction 
and  comfort  to  its  possessor,  but  it  also  leaves  a  good  im- 
pn^ssion  on  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact." 

Mr.  A.  McDonald  Cuttell,  editor  of  the  British  Deaf 
Monthly,  writes:  "I  would  rather  be  a  good  speaker  and 
a  poor  lip-read(»r  than  a  good  lip-reader  and  a  poor  speaker. 
Th(*  sense  of  euphony,  which  any  fairly  good  speaker  has 
in  a  more*  or  less  degree,  is  of  great  value  to  him  in  matters 
of  either  literary  or  vocal  expression.  Lip-reading  is  only 
possible  under  ('(Ttain  conditions,  whereas  a  good  voice 
— or  a  had  one,  for  thenuitterof  that — can  be  put  to  prac- 
tical use  at  all  times.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  balance 
is  in  favor  of  speech." 

Mr.  William  1.  Tiltox,  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Deaf,  says:  "1  find  speech  of  the  greater  value*,  as  lip-read- 
ing often  fails  me,  in  which  case  pencil  and  pad  prove  a 
r(»adv  substitute.  In  church  and  theatre  I  have  never 
been  abl(»  to  und(»rstand  more  than  a  few  disconnected 
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sentences,  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  ability  to  under- 
stand, as  from  the  posture  assumed  by  actor  and  preacher 
— one  moment  facing  their  audience,  next  sidewise,  or 
back  to  us.  To  tr\^  and  follow  their  speech  were  to 
attempt  the  impossible/' 

Miss  Rosa  M.  Halpen,  of  the  Rochester  School  for  the 
Deaf,  writes:  **  I  value  my  speech  very  much  more  than  I 
do  my  ability  to  read  the  lips,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  able 
to  do  the  one  much  better  than  the  other.  If  my  speech 
were  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  readily  understood  and 
I  were  very  proficient  in  lip-reading,  then  I  shduld  value 
my  lip-reading  more  than  my  speech.  I  believe  that-to  a 
semi-mute  who  speaks  very  well  speech  is  of  more  value 
than  lip-reading.  But  in  the  cjise  of  congenitally  deaf 
j)ersons,  whose  speech  is  understood  only  by  those  familiar 
with  it,  lip-reading  would  stand  in  good  stead  oftener  than 
their  imperfect  speech." 

Mr.  Lars  A.  Havstad,  of  Christiania,  Norway,  writes: 
••  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  10, 1  venture  to  expreiss 
the  opinion  that  speech  comes  first.  There  may  be  speech 
without* lip-reading,  while  lip-reading  is,  except  in  a  few 
irregular  cases,  impossible  without  speech.  Durmg  a  day, 
a  speaking  deaf  person  generally  will  be  understood  by 
more  people  than  he  hhnself  will  be  able  to  lip-read.  But 
lip-reading,  although  nec(^sarily  limited  within  a  nar- 
rower space  than  speech,  is  of  incalculable  worth  in 
the  daily  home  life,  and  for  most  orally  taught  deaf, 
also  to  a  great  extent  in  the  intercourse  with  strangei*s. 
Speech  without  lip-reading  may  ho  said  to  be  to  the  deaf 
an  imperfect  gift.'' 

Mr.  H.  Lorraine  Tracy,  of  the  Louisiana  School,  writes 
iu<  follows:  *'  For  those  who  are  capable  of  sp(\iking  int(^l- 
ligibly  and  who  will  speak  when  away  from  school,  speech 
is  of  greater  value.  I  make  this  latter  (lualifieation.  \)v- 
cause  I  know  that  as  a  rule  the  deaf  do  not  practice*  what 
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turns,  and  greater  ease  in  making  his  already  difficult  way 
through  the  business  world,  if  he  can  ask  questions,  express 
his  opinions,  assert  his  rights,  and  make  his  wants  known 
verbally.  Answers  can  often  be  given  bj'  a  quick  gesture 
or  by  'natural  sigiLs'even  by  the  uninitiated,  so  that  resort 
to  pen  and  pencil  is  not  always  necessary  in  getting  a  reply, 
whereas,  if  his  accomplishment  were  wholly  confined  to 
lip-reading,  and  he  were  obliged  to  wiite  his  remarks  and 
(juestions  when  signs  would  not  be  understood,  so  much 
time  would  be  lost  and  so  much  impatience  manifested 
that  the  benefits  and  enjojinent  of  lip-reading  would  be 
marred. 

''Occasion  arises  oftener  for  the  deaf  to  speak  than  for 
li|)-reading  to  come  into  use.  The  self-confident  deaf 
speaker  uses  the  gift  of  speech  voluntarily.  For  the  prac- 
tice of  lip-reading  he  is  of  necessity  forced  to  depend  upon 
having  others  talk  to  him,  and  this — to  their  condemna- 
tion be  it  said — all  hearing  people  are  not  by  any  means 
willing  and  thoughtful  enough  to  do.  Many  expert  lip- 
n^aders  find  to  their  bitter  disappointment  that  there  is 
absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  many — rather  than 
the  few — to  gi^'(»  them  a  fair  chance  to  exercise  the  accom- 
plishment they  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  acquire. 
It  is  *t()()  much  trouble' to  make  the  slight  effort  or  to  take 
the  time,  ])erhaps,  and  as  long  as  this  prejudice  exists,  it 
nuist  be  tixkvn  into  consideration  in  comparing  the  direct 
l)(Mi(»fits  (l(»riv(»d  by  the  (l(\'if  from  the  two  helpful  acquisi- 
tions. 

"The  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  gained  from  speech 
depends  upon  the  individual  efforts  of  the  deaf  themselves. 
Since  those  to  whom  they  address  their  conversation 
altogether  refuse  to  listen,  they  iire  abl(»  to  assert  them- 
selves, and  to  turn  their  talent  to  a  useful  purpose,  rather 
than  to  use  it  as  a  latent  force  for  us(»  in  (emergency.  Lip- 
reading,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the  willingness 
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of  others  to  talk  to  the  deaf,  and  such  people  are  not  to  be 
found  even-A^'here,  for  lip-readers  are  as  yet  a  novelty. 
Reading  and  close  observation  enable  us  to  post  ourselves 
fully  in  daily  affairs  even  though  we  have  not  the  benefit 
ahvavs  of  the  conversation  of  others.  What  we  do  not 
know  we  can  acquire  easily  if  we  have  speech  at  our 
tongue's  end.  Therefore,  while  personally  I  benefit  almost 
equally  from  both  speech  and  lip-reading,  were  I  to  be 
deprived  of  either,  I  believe  I  could  make  my  way  more 
readily  with  the  aid  of  speech  alone,  and  I  make  my  decla- 
ration in  its  favor  on  the  sole  basis  of  usefulness — not  taking 
into  consideration  the  happiness  and  the  social  enjoyments 
and  benefits  which  lip-reading  placets  \\dthin  our  reach. '^ 

In  conclusion,  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Farrar,  Jr., 
of  Leeds,  England,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Arnold,  and  able 
reviser  of  his  work  on  the  education  of  the  deaf,  gives  a 
lucid  exposition  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  accom- 
plishments: *'The  fact  that  speech  and  lip-reading  are 
not  of  equal  value  to  the  deaf  in  the  intercourse  of  life  is 
one  which  has  so  long  been  familiar  to  me  from  experience 
that  I  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  your  question, 
which  of  these  two  accomplishments  b?  of  the  most  value 
to  the  oral  deaf. 

**I  believe  the  experience  of  the  oral  deaf  in  regard  to 
speech  and  lip-reading,  considered  separately,  may  be 
classed  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads: 

'1.  Their  speech  may  be  so  good  and  intelligible  and 
their  capacity  for  lip-reading  so  highly  developed  that  the 
two  balance  each  other  and  so  work  in  unison.  Thev 
are  then  of  equal  value.  This  is  the  highest  ideal  that  can  be 
aimed  at  and  reached,  implying  a  degree  of  facility  in  nmtual 
oral  intercourse  between  the  oral  deaf  and  their  hearing 
friends  that  falls  little  short  of  that  between  hearing  people. 

*'2.  Their  speech  may  be  good  and  intelligible,  but 
their  capacity  for  lip-reading  relatively  limited  and  its 
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value  dependent  on  circumstances.    Speech  is  then   of 
the  most  value. 

**3.  Their  speech  may  be  poor  and  not  always  inteUigi- 
ble,  but  their  capacity  for  lip-reading  may  be  relatively 
high.  In  this  case,  however,  it  does  not  necessarily  foUow 
that  lip-reading  is  of  the  most  value. 

^*4.  Their  speech  and  lip-reading  may  each  be  so  poor 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  social  value,  at  anv  rate  bevond  a 
verv  limited  circle. 

*^The  condition  described  in  the  first  of  these  classes  is^ 
more  or  less  ideal,  and  I  believe  is  hardlv,  if  ever,  fullv 
realized  in  actual  social  practice,  and  then  usually  only  in 
certain  circumstances,  as  between  teacher  and  pupil  at 
school  and  in  the  intimate  intercourse  of  the  family,  social, 
or  business  circles,  in  which  the  oral  deaf  are  accustomed 
to  move. 

'*  Leaving  the  fourth  class  out  of  consideration,  I  believe 
the  experiences  of  the  majority  of  the  oral  deaf  would  be 
found  to  fall  under  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  second.  My  own  experience  comes  under  this 
— the  second — class,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  intercourse  with 
the  world  at  large  is  concernc^d,  for  much  of  my  own  inti- 
mate intercourse  niav  fairlv  come  under  the  first  class. 

"But  taking  the  widest  possible  new  of  the  matter,  if 
the  (juestion  is  wliother  sj^eeoh  or  lip-reading  is  of  the  most 
value  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  then  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  speech  is  of  the  most  value.  I 
may  illustrate  this  as  follows:  Sup])()se  an  oral  deaf 
person  is  brought  into  contact  with,  say,  fifty — or  any 
number — different  persons,  including  both  intimates  and 
strangers;  if  his  speech  is  fairly  good  and  intelligible, 
the  probability  is  that  most  of  these  fifty  persons  will 
understand  him  readily  enough  in  the  ordinary  matters 
of  daily  life.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  these  fifty  per- 
sons    will     exhibit     differences — often    considerable — in 
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node  of  spewh,  and  consequently  our  deaf  person's 
eity  for  lip-reading  \Wil  not  be  equal  to  understanding 
■ft  many  of  his  hearing  interloeutoni  as  understand  him. 
Hp  will  rc:idily  understand  a  certain  nunilK-r,  others  with 
more  or  less  fiicifity.  others  wnlh  more  difficulty  nr  not 
at  all.  Such  ha;*  in  fact  been  my  experience.  Tlius  it 
may  well  happen  that  while  an  oral  deaf  person  may  be 
fairly  well  underetood  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
people,  his  capacity  for  understanding  them,  on  the  other 
liand,  may  ranf^  fn>m  perfect  lip-reading  with  some  of 
them  down  to  utter  inability  to  read  the  lips  of  some  others. 
It  w  this  )X!rsonal  eiiuation.  as  I  think  I  raa>'  call  it  in  this 
connection,  wliich  renders  speech  a  comparatively  certain, 
and  lip-reading  a  comparatively  uncertain,  mode  of  com- 
rauniration,  so  that,  speaking  generally,  speech  is  the 
element  in  the  intercourse  of  the  oral  deaf  that  remains 
^Hvtant. 

^^^Hhcre  is  another  facUtr  which  tells  largely  in  favor 
^^HQ)eech  OS  of  more  value  than  lip-reading.  If  the  deaf 
Speaker's  speech  is  good  and  intelligible,  it  is  directly 
Available  and.  so  to  .speak,  strikes  home  at  once;  whereas 
with  lip-reading,  the  hearing  speaker  ha.s  to  speak  slowly 
and  distinctly,  and  address  himself  specially  to  his  deaf 
interlocutor.    The  ordinary  conversation  of  other  people 

■mgst  themselves  l**  scarcely,  if  at  all,  followed  by 
oral  deaf. 
Ab  a  practical  coiLsetjuence  of  thi-s  fact,  if  an  oral  deaf 
person  casually  meets  a  stranger  with  whom  he  enters 
into  communication,  then,  if  his  speech  L"  fairly  good  and 
intf^Uigible,  he  cannot  only  make  himself  understood,  but, 
what  is  of  importance,  can  explain  his  own  situation,  and 
pliu;c  his  interlocutor  iTi  a  position  to  communicate  either 
^p-reading,  writing,  or  manual  spelling,  as  the  experi- 
f  of  the  moment  may  determine  to  be  moat  conven- 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  deaf  speaker   cannot 
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make  himself  understood,  he  simply  finds  himself  in  a  'fix' 
and  cannot  make  any  progress  at  all,  so  that,  however  high 
his  capacity  for  lip-reading  may  be,  it  will  not,  as  will 
easily  be  apparent,  avail  him  much  in  Ws  intercourse 
with  the  stranger,  and  he  is  not  very  much  better  off  than 
the  silent  deaf.  So  also  on  the  many  occasions  in  daily  life, 
when  the  oral  deaf  are  doing  business  in  the  shops,  hotels, 
railways,  and  such  like  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  clear  and  intelligible  speech  that  is  really  indispens- 
able, and  will  usually  suffice  to  secure  all  that  is  wanted 
without  any  great  call  being  made  on  their  capacity  for 
lip-reading. 

^'In  answering  your  question  I  have  considered  it 
chiefly  from  the  social  standpoint.  In  general,  lip-read- 
ing is  of  the  most  value  in  the  school,  while  speech  is  of 
the  most  value  in  ordinarv  life.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  case  it  is  necessary  for  a  number  of  the 
deaf  to  follow  the  lips  of  one  hearing  person — the  teacher — 
while  in  ordinary  life  one  deaf  person  has  to  make  himself 
understood  by  any  number  of  hearing  people,  not  coUec- 
tivelv,  of  course,  but  individuallv.  It  mav  not  be  irrelevant 
to  remark  that  many,  even  oral,  teachers  have  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  speech  and  lip-reading,  some  even 
regarding  the  latter  as  the  backbone  of  the  oral  method, 
strangely  ignoring  the  fact  that  lip-reading  derives  what- 
ever value  and  validity  it  possesse^s  from  speech.  You 
may  teach  a  deaf-mute  to  speak  only  and  not  practice 
lip-reading  at  all,  but  you  cannot  teach  him  to  read  the 
lips  only  without  speech.  I  know  that  there  are  cases  of 
deaf-mutes  who,  although  they  have  not  learned  to  speak, 
nevertheless  can  read  the  lips  with  some  success,  but  they 
are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule,  hip-reading 
divorced  from  sj)eech  is  simply  a  set  of  arbitrary  signs,  for 
it  has  not  the  natural  or  intuitive  value  which  arises  from 
the  deaf  speaker's  consciousness  that  the  facial  signs  he 
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reads  are  the  inevitable  eflfecta  of  the  organic  movements 
of  speech  which  he  has  already  learned  to  produce  in 
himself. 

**  So  far  as  the  question  concerns  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
while  he  should  aim  at  developing  and  employing  lip-read- 
ing to  the  utmost,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  he 
should  secure  a  clear,  free,  and  intelligible  articulation. 
It  may  be  noted  also  that  excellence  in  this  respect  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  teacher's  ability,  but  lip-reading  depends 
more  on  the  scholar's  own  ability — a  fact  Bonet  long  ago 
remarked. 

'*We  cannot  hope  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  condition 
of  things  described  in  the  first  class  of  experiences,  but 
much,  very  much,  will  be  gained  if  the  speech  of  the  deaf 
is  only  good  and  intelligible,  and  it  may  then  be  left  to 
their  hearing  fellows  to  employ  lip-reading,  writing,  or 
manual  spelling;  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  deaf 
and  the  nature  of  the  personal  equation,  to  follow  each 
individual  by  one  or  other  of  these  means.  In  such  cir- 
etmstances  speech  is  clearly  seen  to  be  of  the  most 
value." 

PAUL  LANGE, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  WiscoTisin. 


THE    IMPORTANCE   OF    EARLY   TRAINING    FOR 

THE   DEAF-BLIND.* 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  systematic  training  for  a  blind-deaf 
child  under  eight,  I  must  say  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
home  environment.  If  this  affords  opportunities  for  the 
right  sense  training  at  the  right  time,  then  home  is  the 
best  school  for  cultivating  the  senses  and  developing  the 
instincts  by  reason  of  its  simple  round  of  household  duties ; 

♦  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania. 
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cooking  and  housework  always  appeal  to  a  child's  interest 
and  hold  his  attention  because  of  the  vital  interest  he  takes 
in  eating  and  sleeping  and  in  those  around  him.  The 
normal  child  sees  and  hears  all  these  things  and  desires  at 
once  to  take  part  with  mama  or  cook ;  he  also  imitates  all 
these  household  occupations  in  his  play  with  dolls,  sand, 
or  anything  that  falls  in  his  way,  and  in  the  absence  of  plaj'- 
things  wdll  even  carry  on  the  whole  operation  in  imagination 
with  a  great  display  of  pantomime  and  babbling. 

Bv  a  normal  child  I  mean  one  with  this  health v  brain 
action.  To  produce  this  happy,  playful,  imitative  effect 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  right  nourishment  for  the  brain 
in  the  way  of  a  pure  blood  supply.  Sensations  are  the 
foundation  of  all  mental  development.  There  can  be  no 
brain  action,  no  ideas,  no  image  forming,  ^\ithout  the  aid 
of  the  senses,  and  the  most  important  senses  for  gaining 
these  sensations  in  infancy  are  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  The  sense  of  touch,  which  contributes  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  in  later  life,  is  at  this  time  utterly  help- 
less without  the  aid  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  some  outside 
influence  to  guide  and  direct  it.  For  this  reason  the  blind- 
(loaf  child  needs  constant  care  and  attention  at  this  period 
to  bring  about  every  possible  opportunity  for  producing 
sensations.  Mven  if  the  mothers  could  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand that  everytliing  the  child  does  with  a  purpa«*e 
in  performing  these  simple  and  homely  duties  of  life  is  a 
part,  and  a  necessary  part,  of  education,  I  doubt  whether 
their  household  and  social  duti(»s  would  leave  them  time 
for  the  slow,  laborious  jirocess  of  putting  a  blind-deaf  child 
through  these  recjuired  motions. 

In  the  first  seven  years  the  child  is  but  a  bundle  of  in- 
stinctfi  and  perpetual  motion.  Instinct.*^,  whose  only  ex- 
cuse for  being  is  the  formation  of  useful  habits  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  boundless  energy^ 
sometimes  wrongly  called  superfluous,  are  the  means  nature 
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5  for  bringing  tiim  in  contact  witli  the  surrounding 

Instinct  savfi,  Touch,   ta«te,  handle  all    things* 

ight.  and  thp  normal  child  procppds  to  do  it  then  and 


tese  first  seven  years  are  the  most  important,  so  far 
ns  his  future  development  is  concerned.  The  normal  child 
gains  ph>'sical]y  in  this  time  not  onlj-  one-half  of  his  adult 
height  and  one-third  of  his  adult  weight,  but  he  has  gained 
more  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  in  proportion,  than 
he  will  gain  at  any  other  period  of  his  existence;  in  fact, 
his  entire  life  will  l>eshapedby  the  trend  of  the  mind  images 
fomu'd  at  this  time. 

The  defective  child,  by  wliich  I  mean,  in  this  instance, 
tlip  blind,  deaf,  or  blind-deaf,  is  Imndicapi^d  in  making 
more  than  partial  experiments  with  nature  or  giving  vpnt 
lo  his  play  instincts;  the  blind  from  lack  of  opportunity 
in  hi"  circumscribed  existence,  the  deaf  from  lack  of  inter- 
pretation and  expression,  and  the  blind-deaf  from  lack  of 
Ww  knowledge-gaining  senses,  sight  and  hearing.  True, 
the  blind-deaf  have  that  most  primitive  sense  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  others,  touch,  of  which  Dr.  Tracy  says  that 
'"«»  a  knowledge-giving  sen.se  it  stands  very  high."  This 
HHsi'rtjnn.  however,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present-day  educated  blind-deaf  were  born  so  and  gained 
all  their  seaie  impressions  through  that  of  touch.  This 
\»  not  the  case  at  all.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  eongenitally  deaf-blind  and  those  losing  sight  and 
hearing  in  early  infancy.  To  one  Imrn  with  sight  and 
hearing,  though  these  faculties  may  be  lost  just  as  intelli- 
gent speech  begins  to  appear,  there  ever  remain  the  mental 
images  of  light  and  shadow,  waving  grasses  and  rippling 
brooks,  floating  clouds  and  blue  distances,  and  the  innumer- 
able slmi>e.s  and  sounds  flitting  across  the  consciousness. 
The  long,  dark,  silent  years,  with  all  their  maddening  effects, 
«winot  wholly  blot  these  out,     They  are  shut  away  in 
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memory's  sealed  chamber  until  the  magic  touch  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  causes  them  to  spring  into  existence,  Minen^a 
like,  full  armed  and  quivering  with  new  and  comprehensive 
life.  Such  was  the  case  with  Helen  Keller,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  Tommy  Stringer,  and  other  noted  blind-deaf  of 
the  day. 

As  to  the  other  class,  born  blind  and  deaf,  of  whom  there 
are  probably  less  than  ten  in  the  whole  world,  the  sensa- 
tion of  light  has  never  impressed  their  benighted  f a<;ultie8 ; 
no  sound  has  ever  broken  the  eternal  stillness  of  their  exist- 
ence; no  form  has  presented  itself  to  their  touch  in  its  en- 
tirety; even  the  food  they  eat  and  the  loving  mother  that 
cares  for  them  are  not  sensed  as  a  whole;  therefore  they 
have  not  gained  the  first  mental  image  to  build  an  idea  on. 

I  agree  with  the  assertion  that  passive  touch  experiences 
in  the  beginning,  in  yielding  the  young  child  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  develop  the  faculties  to  some  extent; but  that  the 
sense  of  touch ''  contributes  earlier  and  more  largely  than  any 
of  the  other  sense  experiences  to  the  development  of  his 
faculties  and  to  his  gradual  acquaintanceship  with  the 
world  of  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded, ''  I  cannot  agree. 
The  ''world  of  objects"  appeals  to  the  sight,  the  world  of 
language  to  the  ear,  only  the  detail  is  left  to  touch. 

The  first  impression  of  mother  to  the  seeing  child  is 
something  round  and  white;  the  sight  and  hearing  soon 
connect  the  touch  impressions.  To  the  blind-deaf  child 
she  ever  remains  the  imi)ressions  that  touch  give^  of  the 
breast,  clothing,  and  finger  ends.  Without  intelligent 
assistance  in  cultivating  the  sense  of  touch,  the  blind- 
deaf  child  remains  ever  in  an  idiotic  condition.  If  this 
instruction  is  put  off  seven  or  eight  years  until  the  child 
is  of  free  school  age,  the  instincts  of  childhood — 
nature's  provisic^ns  for  gaining  the  necessary  sensations 
for  inducing  thought — have  waxed  and  waned  without 
fruition;  the  impetus  to  touch,  taste,  or  smell  having  died 
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out  with  the  instinct,  the  child  is  left  in  an  apathetic  con- 
dition, and  becomes  an  easy  prey  for  the  stormier  passions 
that  take  possession  at  the  next  period  of  life.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  childhood  in  developing  the  remaining  senses 
and  la\nng  up  sense  impressions,  as  a  basis  of  future  know- 
ledge. 

The  iastincts  of  chUdhood  play  such  an  important  part 
for  weal  or  woe  in  the  child's  life  that  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  their  worth.  Take  the  play  instinct,  for 
instance,  and  one  object  that  excites  it,  sand,  said  to  be 
an  inheritance  from  our  cave-dwelling  ancestors.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  child's  education 
and  one  that  is  lost  entirelv  with  the  blind-deaf  without 
an  instructor.  In  plajing  in  the  sand  the  child  comes  in 
contact  with  a  new  element.  He  soon  discovers  that 
when  mixed  with  water  it  is  capable  of  being  subjected 
to  his  will — not  a  small  item  in  itself.  He  remembers  the 
process  of  cake-making,  he  imagines  the  sand  to  be  dough, 
and  he  imitates  the  kneading  and  making  into  cakes.  He 
has  expressed  a  mind  image  in  xisible  form.  Memory, 
imitation,  comparison,  judgment,  expression,  are  all 
brought  out  in  play.  Even  the  simple  joy  of  the  mud-pie 
stage,  the  free  use  of  limbs,  the  active  touch,  are  develop- 
ing the  faculties  in  many  ways  we  older  children  know  not 
of.  Ever\i;hing  done  by  the  child  with  a  purpose  plays 
an  important  part  in  his  development. 

Instincts  are  queer  inheritances  and  their  suppression 
or  neglect  is  dangerous.  Take  one  instinct  not  even  con- 
sidered worthv  of  a  moment's  toleration — the  bov's  instinct 

ft-  ft 

for  fighting.  It  Is  often  inhibited  by  fear  of  the  rod  or  of 
damage  to  self  in  personal  encounter.  But  is  it  a  good  thing 
to  inhibit  or  suppress  it?  Cowardice  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult, and  seven  devils  are  in  possession  where  one  was 
before.     Would  it  not  be  better  to  cultivate  the  fighting 
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instinct  along  the  line  of  more  legitimate  trials  of  strength^ 
running,  wrestling,  and  other  gymnastic  feats?  It  is  needed 
all  through  youth  for  overcoming  the  hard  lessons  in 
school  life  and  fighting  the  battles  of  life  afterward. 

To  return  to  the  case  in  hand.  I  hope  I  have  made  clear 
the  necessity  of  having  instruction  begin  with  the  blind- 
deaf  child  in  early  infancy,  earlier  even  than  the  kinder- 
garten age  for  the  normal  child,  while  the  body  and  mind 
are  plastic  and  instincts  are  ripe  for  sense  training,  that 
he  may  not  miss  the  joy  of  pla>ing  and  experimenting 
through  all  these  beautiful  instructive  but  destructive 
years;  that  he  may  be  given  every  advantage  with  the 
few  senses  left  him  to  fill  his  mind  with  images — sense 
impressions  made  sure — for  his  future  use.  For  if  this 
time  is  lost  in  vague  longings  and  fruitless  efforts  the  siege 
must  begin  at  a  later  stage  under  more  trying  circum- 
stances, with  dulled  senses,  and  with  a  new  and  stronger 
set  of  instincts  to  battle  with.  And  robbed  of  that  joyous- 
ness,  that  overflow  of  healthy  spirits,  that  finds  vent  in 
play,  the  task  is  all  but  insuperable,  and  such  a  late  begin- 
ing  will  in  all  probability  result  in  a  lack  of  originality  and 
spontaneity  of  mental  freedom. 

What  I  have  said  or  tried  to  say  holds  good  not  only  for 
the  blind-deaf  but  for  all  children  as  well;  only  the  defect- 
ive must  ha\'(»  sj)e(4al  attention  at  an  early  period  to  over- 
come as  nuich  as  j)()ssible  th(»  obstacles  of  defective  senses. 
I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  tlio  deaf  with  all  possible  care  can 
ever  g(»t  an  ide^a  of  sound  or  the  blind  an  idea  of  color.  The 
blind-deaf,  that  is  the  congenitally  l)lind-deaf,  wdll  never 
get  an  idea  of  (jreen  fields  and  murfnuring  brooks,  but 
they  will  get  tii(*  idea  as  a  whole,  colorless  and  soundless 
though  it  must  cn-er  be,  if  the  proper  means  are  used  to 
bring  it  about. 

I  have  gone  on  at  great  length  to  answer  a  question  that 
should  have  been  answered  with  "yes''  or  '*no, "  but  you 
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see  there  was  an  **if/*  which  vou  know  far  better  than  I 
have  expressed  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  BARRETT, 
Teacher  of  the  Deaf -Blind  in  the  Texas  School  ^  Atistin,  Texas. 
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A  PEDAGOGUE,  even  a  German  pedagogue,  seldom  succeeds 
in  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  But  Mr.  F.  Werner, 
of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Stade,  performs  the 
difficult  feat.  In  his  pamphlet,  ''The  German  Method 
and  the  Classification  of  Deaf-Mutes  according  to  Mental 
Ability,  with  a  Plan  of  Division  for  the  Province  of  Han- 
nover, '**  Mr.  Werner  does  two  things  exceedingly  well.  He 
tells  clearly,  briefly,  and  with  earnestness  born  of  con\'ic- 
tion,  just  what  he  wants  done  in  the  province  of  Hannover. 
He  has  also  produced  a  little  work  which  should  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  this  round 
world  over. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Werner ^s  pamphlet  lies  in  its 
stimulating  suggestiveness.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  concerning  the. subject  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested— language  teaching — he  utters  for  the  most  part  only 
old,  old  truths.  But  they  are  truths,  nevertheless,  which 
it  were  well  to  cry  from  every  institution  roof-top  three* 
times  a  dav  the  vear  round.  Moreover,  he  writes  these 
old  truths  along  with  his  new  suggestions  uncommonly 
well.  I  regret  much  that  I  wholly  lack  the  skill  to  repro- 
duce in  English  the  author's  forceful,  captivating  style. 
The  great  literary  doctrine,  "Style  is  the  man,  "seems 

♦"Die  deutsche  Methode  und  die  Teilung  der  Taubstummen  nach 
der  geistigen  Befahigung,  nebst  einem  Teilimgsplan  fiir  die  Pro\'inz 
Hannover,"  in  "Viertes  P*rogramm  der  Provinzial-Taubstummeii-Aii- 
stalt   lu   Stade.''     Stade:  1901.     8vo,  pp.  86. 
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verified  in  Mr.  Werner's  pages.  The  reader  feels,  at  every 
step,  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  vigorous,  original,  charming, 
and,  withal,  perfectly  honest  and  fearless  personality. 

Many  American  teachers  will  disagree  radically,  as  does 
the  writer,  with  Mr.  Werner's  conclusion  that  signs  must  be 
dispensed  with  as  a  means  of  instruction  even  in  the  special 
schools  advocated  for  backward  deaf-mutes.  In  fact,  the 
language-teaching,  language-loving  reader  will,  very  likely, 
disagree  with  many  of  his  conclusions  and  deny  many  of 
his  premises.  But  he  will  be  stirred  up — a  state  of  mind  on 
the  teacher's  part  far  more  favorable  to  the  advance  of  deaf- 
mute  education  than  uniform  acquiescence  in  an  author's 
views.  Mr.  Werner  makes  one  think.  He  pricks  bub- 
bles. He  sends  many  truths  straight  home.  Older  readers 
among  American  teachers  of  the  deaf,  looking  through 
his  pages,  will  be  reminded  of  that  sanest,  most  gifted 
literary  champion  of  the  deaf,  whose  memory  should  be 
kept  forever  green — Mr.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  of  the  old 
mother  school  at  Hartford. 

Mr.  Werner  knows  how  to  write  an  enlightening  preface, 
an  accomplishment  by  no  means  general.  He  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  proposition  to  segregate  backward 
deaf-mutes  received  but  little  attention  when  first  made 
(in  1871)  by  citing  a  number  of  pedagogical  surprises  in 
Germanv  about  that  time. 

"First,"  he  says,  ''Heidsiek  sprang  forth  as  an  able 
advocate  for  signs  to  aid  the  new  measure.  Next,  up 
popped  from  the  sea  of  oblivion  the  almost  forgotten 
'auricular  exercises, '  garbed  in  the  imposing  robe  of  Science. 
Then  (and  the  last  apparition  in  the  world  one  would  have 
expected  to  see)  Gopfert  and  others  emerged  from  the 
dusty  lumber-room  of  the  past,  bearing  as  a  present  to  the 
new  century  the  writing  and  manual-alphabet  methods — 
a  pair  of  cast-off,  anticjuated  crutches,  which,  they  promised, 
would  help  along  the  somewhat  limping  German  method 
amazingly." 
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Werner,  in  his  preface,  divides  his  subject  uiider  thr 


Kxainination  of  tlie  difliculties  whicli  u   dtntf-inutt- 
t  overcome  to  acquire  apokeii  language. 
p)   Reasons  in  favor  of  the  proposed  segregation  of  lim-k- 
WHTd  deaf-mutts. 

{€)  Criticism,  or  review,   of  different  methods  which 

■ht  be  adopts!  in  the  schools  of  Hannover. 
[e  Ijegiiis  with  persons  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  enough 
possess  all  their  senses  intact.  He  examines  the  sense 
[earing  and  analyzes  its  relation  to  normal  speech  and  to 
nonnul  comprehension  of  language.  The  representation 
of  the  sound  of  words  and  sentences  is,  he  asserts,  the 
iiabituat  mode  of  thought  of  hearing  persons.  To  the 
educated,  he  adds,  the  optical  representation  of  print  and 
script  is  possible  as  an  acquired  mode  of  thought.  His 
later  pkyi  for  written  language  would  be  gi'eatly  strength- 
ened. I  think,  had  he  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  this  liabit 
of  optical  representation.  Such  a  habit  is,  perhaps,  far 
more  common  among  hearing  people  than  he  seems  to 
beUeve.  Holding  up  a  brain  process  is  very  much  like 
trying  to  catch  a  flea.  One  frantic  clutch  out  of  fifty 
may  bring  down  the  tiny  elusive  game.  Since  one's  own. 
after  all,  is  the  only  brain  one  can  really  know  even  a  little 
about,  a  personal  reference  may  be  pardoned.  In  my  ' 
owni  case,  the  eye  has  been  better  trained  than  the  ear. 
E.\cepl  where  places,  persons,  and  a  few  striking  common 
nouns  or  tragic  events  are  visualized  in  pictures,  I  know, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  I  think,  habitually,  in  printed 
words.  Now,  if  yeare  of  e>'e  practice  can  bring  about  that 
optical  language-thought  result  in  a  hearing  person,  it  would 
.■iwm  to  follow  that  the  constant  seeing  of  written  language 
during  school  life  would  have  a  similar  effect  upon  a  deaf- 
mute.  The  advantage  of  a  print  or  script  mode  of  thought 
to  the  hearing  person  is  not  great.     To  the  deaf-mute, 
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however,  it  is,  obviously,  an  untold  treasure — a  pearl  of 
great  price  worth  selling  all  else  to  find. 

Mr.  Werner  shows  with  much  force  the  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  acquirement,  by  a  hearing  adult,  of  a  foreign 
language  and  the  hard  struggle  which  a  deaf-mute  must 
make  to  gain  even  a  partial  mastery  of  any  word  language. 
Here,  too,  one  wishes  that  he  had  gone  a  step  farther  and 
said,  in  his  own  forceful,  emphatic  way,  what  ought  to  be 
said  to  every  candidate  for  a  teacher  \s  position  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf:  ^'No  one  need  apply  who  has  not  acquired  by 
long  and  conscious  effort  a  good  working  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  living  foreign  language.''  Only  the  teacher  w^ho 
has,  hhnself,  been  exasperated  and  bewildered  by  the  total 
depravity  of  foreign  parts  of  speech  can  deal  leniently  yet 
illuminatingly  with  the  mistakes  of  his  deaf  pupils,  and  out 
of  those  mistakes  and  the  chastened  memorv  of  his  own 
linguistic  blunders  secure  from  his  chusses  the  best  lan- 
guage results.  There  can  be  no  intelligent  mental  leader- 
ship without  sympathy  born  of  a  conmion  experience. 
That  is  why  deaf  teachers  of  the  deaf  often  succeed  where 
hearing  teachers  fail. 

As  poor  little  Pip  in  "Grtnit  Expectations''  was  forcibly 
"brought  up  by  hand"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
greatly  have  preferred  a  less  strenuous  mode  of  up-bring- 
ing, so  Mr.  Werner  seems  to  share  the  general  oralist  opin- 
ion that  the  deaf-nmte  nmst  be  restored  t-o  societv,  a  talk- 
ing  member,  whether  he  wants  to  be  or  not.  The  attitude 
of  society  in  the  matter  is  not  referred  to.  An  article 
on  that  subject  written,  in  joint  authorshij),  by  an  unpreju- 
diced hearing  person  and  a  bright  deaf-nmte  would,  prob- 
ably, mak(»  interesting  and  instructive  reading. 

The  sign  language  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Hanciuo's  ghost 
to  Mr.  Werner.  From  one  end  of  his  valuable  pamphlet 
to  the  other  the  sign  spectre  appears.  It  will  not  down. 
Mr.  Werner's  truthfulness  is  magnificent.     This  German 
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opponent  of  signs,  arguing  for  their  banishment,  puts  the 
case  for  signs  more  strongly,  more  relentlessly,  than  it  has 
ever  been  put,  perhaps,  by  any  American  advocate.     To 
compare  a  school  for  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes  U)  a  para- 
dise, either  lost  or  regained,  would  be  an  impossible  flight 
for  the  imagination.     If,  however,  the  comparison  were 
legitimately  dreamable  one  might  say,  truly  enough,  that 
the  sign  language  is  the  hero — the  Satan — of  Mr.  Werner's 
epic.     Listen  to  this  acknowledgment  of  the  might  of  the 
^Arch  Enemv.     Not  from  wicked  America,  honevcombed 
TOth    combined-system  schools,   but  straight  across  the 
sea  from  Germany — the  home  of  pure  oralism — comes 
"this  testimony  to  the  inherent  power  of  the  sign  language : 
**Even  when  signs  are  most  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
deaf-mute  we  need  not,  therefore,  believe  that  they  are  laid 
siside.     Though  we  should  bind  the  hands  of  the  deaf-nuit(» 
pupil,  his  soul,  which  no  man  can  fetter,  would  still  express 
itself  to  itself  in  signs.''    (Paragraph  59,  page  40.) 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  Mr.  Werner's  explanation,  imme- 
<liately  following,  as  to  why  signs,  nevertheless,  should 
be  forbidden.     He  adds : 

*'The  use  of  the  prohibition  lies  elsewhere.  If  signs  are 
allowed  the  deaf-mute  will  join  a  sign  to  every  new  word 
he  learns.  In  doing  this  he  will  be  aided  by  his  older  school- 
comrades,  who  are  onlv  too  readv,  out  of  their  rich  treasure- 
house,  to  furnish  him  with  further  aid  in  the  art  of  sign- 
making.  In  this  way  the  sign  language  will  be  so  strength- 
ened that  it  will  for  a  long  time  be  a  successful  rival  of 
word  language." 

Verily,  **one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole*  world 
kin. ''  Youthful  deaf-mute  knaves  are  not  all  Yankee^s,  after 
all.  So  big  Hans,  Ludwig,  and  Wilhelm,  like  American 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  possess  *'a  rich  treasure-house" 
of  signs  which,  after  the  generous  fashion  of  their  AiiuMi- 
can  cousins,  they  are  more  than  glad  to  share  with  the 
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aspiring  small-fry  of  the  school.  Some  of  us  will  be  pleased, 
though  pained,  to  know  that  fact.  The  knowledge  of  it 
will  add  unction  to  our  frequent,  and  not  always  gratif  jingly 
responded-to  appeal:  ''Try  to  use  word  language  every  day 
with  the  little  children.'' 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  his  peace  of  mind  as  a  peda- 
gogue, though,  one  feels  sure,  most  fortunately  for  the 
pupils  lucky  enough  to  be  under  his  charge,  Mr.  Werner  is 
a  psychologist.  That  is  one  reason,  possibly,  why  he  is 
so  honest.  Ananias  is  not  so  common  a  name  among 
scientists  as  in  some  other  more  pretentiously  righteous 
professions.  Near  the  beginning  of  his  little  book  Mr. 
Werner  goes  at  some  length  into  the  psychology  of  the 
deaf-mute's  mind  in  its  relation  to  signs.  (Paragraphs 
25-28,  pages  26  and  27.)  He  proves  conclusively  that  the 
sign  language  is  the  only  language  that  can  properly  be 
called  ^'natural"  to  the  deaf-mute;  that  bv  it  alone  the 
three  psychological  necessities  of  any  language — perception, 
apperception,  and  reproduction — are  possible.  *'In signs," 
he  says,  ''the  deaf-mute  is  able  not  only  to  express  his  own 
thoughts,  but  he  is  also  enabled  to  see  the  expression  of  his 
thought  and  to  prove  or  disprove  its  accuracy."  Here  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  psychological  language  ex- 
oxi)erienco  of  the  hearing  person  and  the  deaf-mute  by 
referring  to  paragraphs  7  and  8,  pages  21-24:  "Speech is 
not  onlv  a  means  of  communication  to  others  but  also  to 
oursolvos.  Wo  can  hardly  imagine  a  language  so  con- 
structed that  we  could  not  control  our  own  expression  in  it. 
Normally,  thought,  hcMiring,  and  utterance  rest  on  oral 
representations.  I^'oUowing  Forchhammer,  we  will  call 
this  union  of  the  three  the  perfect  agreement  or  congru- 
ence of  perception,  thought,  and  reproduction." 

Crossing  again  to  paragraph  26,  page  26,  Mr.  Werner 
concludes  in  double-leaded  type:  "The  deaf-nmte,  there- 
fore, occupies  toward  the  sign  language  exactly  the  same 
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pomtion  as  docw  tlie  iifiniial  liiviriiig  pei'siiii  tnwurd  ornl 
language.  " 

This  fraiik  jidniissiun  u^  followed  by  a  well  put,  manly 
•statempnt  as  to  why.  in  Mr.  Werner's  opinion,  it  is  the 
t«ach<.*r's  duty  to  ro  directly  against  Nature  in  educating 
the  deaf-mute. 

■'  Without  question  the  uimplest,  ea.*ie-st  method  would 
tip  to  educate  the  deaf-mute  in  his  mother  language  of 
^igni^.  But  there  are  two  hindrances  to  so  doing.  In  the 
first  place  it  would  he  necessary  that  the  sign  ianguiige,  by 
ChDusfiiid!<  of  years  of  use,  should  have  acquired  a  definite 
s^tructure  in  order  to  be  able  tii  oomppte  with  spoken  lan- 
j^uage.  Secondly,  the  deaf-mute  child,  from  the  begiiming, 
'wfould  be  obliged  to  live  in  a  world  madf  up  of  deaf-mutes. 
IJnder  the  rfquircments  above-named  the  deaf-nnite  could 
'fce  given  an  education  which  would  correspond  exactly 
Xit  his  nature.  Then  we  might  appropriately  quote  Les- 
ssing's  faniouM  sajir^:  "  Education  gives  a  man  nothing 
"^vhirli  he  might  not  draw  from  himself,  but  it  gives  it  to  him 
Kiiore  quickly  and  esiaily. '  As  the  case  .stands,  however, 
'we  teachers  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  deaf-mute  child 
something  which  he  could  not,  in  a  thousand  isons.draw 
*rom  himself,  namely,  a  word  language.  Therefore  every 
vnethod  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  and  must  remain  in  a 
«:ertain  sense  unnatural." 

Tliere  L"  much  truth  in  this  eloquent  pa-ssage.  To  some 
«)f  UB,  though,  Mr.  Werner's  two  hindrances  will  not  seem 
wholly  in-superable.  I,  for  one,..4inuId  like  to  hear  a  good 
«otnbined-sy!5tem  teacher  entt-r  into  a  lengthy  "along the 
A  of  Jeast  resistance"  pedagogical  argument  with  him, 
rely  an  author  who  can  so  skillfully  draw  parallels  might 
J  one  al  this  point  between  the  use  that  is  made  of  a 
feiii-mutes  speech — the  remnants  of  his  mother  tongue — 
aud  the  employment  of  signs  with  congenitally  deaf  begin- 
new  to  build  up  tliat  "word  language"  which,  we   shall 
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all  grant  with  Mr.  Werner,  Ls  essential  to  the  deaf-mute's 
social  salvation.  Here  an  experience  related  by  an  oral 
teacher  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  well-grown  semi-mute  girl  entered  this  teacher's  class. 
Before  deafness  appeared  the  child's  adoring  family  had 
addressed  hor,  habitually,  in  babv-talk.  When  she  en- 
tered  school  the  girl  used,  apparently  from  infant  choice, 
only  on(»  vowel,  a  sort  of  double  a,  d^.  Combining  this 
peculiar  vowel  sound  with  a  few  consonants  she  talked 
in  a  torrent.  But  what  she  meant  by  her  gibberish  was, 
to  (juote  Mark  Twain,  a  mystery  between  herself  and  her 
Creator.  Her  teacher  fathomed  the  mvst^rv;  she  actuallv 
learned  to  understand  and  to  use  the  girl's  outlandish 
dialect.  With  a  i)atience  for  which  may  the  Lord  reward 
her — the  Institution  authorities  never  did;  thev  seldom 
do — the  teacher,  out  of  the  pupils 'gibberish,  at  last  built 
up  a  splendid  (Hiifice  of  written  language.  The  girl 's  dialect 
w[is  worse*  than  us(»l(^ss,  so  far  as  te^iching  her  si>eech  wa** 
concernc^d.  It  was  decidedly  injurious.  Her  voice  was 
always  disagreeable.  Her  utt(Tance  was  never  clear.  But 
she  possessed  in  written  language,  which  she  used  fluently 
the  one*  great  n^tjuisite  of  the  deaf-nmte — a  word  language. 

(iranted  that,  if  everv  theory  and  act  were  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  this  would  be  a  more  topsy-turvy  world 
than  it  now  is.  Xc^vertheless  it  is  w(»ll.  alwavs,  to  be  as 
logical  as  possible.  Now  if  it  was  worth  while,  as  every 
oralist  teacher  will  admit  that  it  was,  to  preserve  ideas 
embodied  in  what  was,  practically,  tlu*  note  of  a  sheep, 
whv  is  it  not  (muuiHv  worth  whil(»  to  utilize*  ideas  (and  thev 
outnumber,  in  most  cases,  that  girl's  ^M  words  a  thousand  to 
one)  exi)r(»ssed  in  orderly  sign^?  Such  pn*s(Tvation  of 
sign  ideas  is  habitually  practised  in  American  combined- 
svstem  schools  with  most  gratifying  results.  Moreover,  the 
signs  which  a  deaf  child  may  i)ossess  form  no  mechanical 
hindrance  to  ultimate  corn»ct  spc^ech,  as  do  wrong  positions 
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■ocal  urg»ii5,  false  pilcli  uf  vuin-.  and  other  confus- 
nnantf'  of  former  speech. 
"I  would  u  thousand  times  rather  teich  a  dewf  child  to 
Uilk  who  ha**  never  uttered  a  sound  thmi  to  try  to  straighten 
nut  the  iieglect^'d  s-peecli  of  n  senii-nmte, "  is  the  com- 
iiiiiii(-!^t  pxpre-ssioii  in  the  world  from  articulation  teachers. 
Why.  tlien.  if  we  are  to  be  logical  and  if,  its  seems  to  be  the 
sole  contention  of  Mr.  Werner's  little  book,  oral  speech 
really  is  the  one  thing  of  utmost  importance  to  the  deaf, 
should  the  non-understandaiilp.  or  only  partially  under- 
standable. s«'nii-mute  after  entering  school  ever  be  allowed 
Ui  open  his  mouth  of  hia  own  volition?  Why,  if  his  speech 
ryjncepts  arp  wTong,  should  he  not  be  forbidden  all  attempt 
t<i  fxpn'ss  himself  in  his  higgledy-piggledy  mother  lan- 
etmge,  just  iis  strictly  as  his  congerutally  deaf  schoolfellow 
L;  wijuniJinditl  not  to  wiggle  hi.s  poor  little  fingers  (too  often 
rspijed  l»>-  over-zealous  oral  t^acliers)  in  the  quick-com- 
ing illuminating  signs  that  crowd  and  jostle  each  other  in 
their  hurry  to  escape  from  his  active,  eager  cliild  brain? 
Till-'  homely  old  adage,  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
it<  sauce  for  the  gander,"  would  seem  t<i  apply  here. 
^^J(t.  Werner  shows  himself  tender-hearted  even  in  his 
^^^fearity  toward  signs.  He  believes  fimily  (paragraphs  61 
^^HB62.  p.  41)  that  "The  first  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
^^Bective  measure  that  could  be  taken  to  raise  the  standard 
«f  our  oral  results  would  be,  besides  direct  and  constant 
speech  association,  to  suppress  signs.  In  a  day-school, 
liowever,  tliis  cannot  be  done,  because  out  of  school-hours 
the  deaf-mut<'  pupils  are  not  under  our  superviaon;  so  a 
rohibitioii  agaiast  the  use  of  signs  would  amount  to  noth- 
Tlirough  the  inevitable  punishment  that  nmat 
■  infringement  of  rules  forbidding  the  use  of  signs, 
spoaition  of  the  deaf-mute  pupil  would  be  embittered, 
is  cliitractflr  hanned.  '  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man. 
f  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  liis  own  soul?' '' 
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In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Werner  expresses  the  opinion 
that  day-schools  better  prepare  the  deaf  of  the  poorer  class 
for  actual  life  than  do  boarding-schools.  In  a  boarding- 
school,  he  admits,  an  effort  niav  be  more  successfully  made 
to  banish  signs.  But  he  adds:  '*I  cannot  quite  overcome 
the  feeling  that  we  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  no  right  to 
suppress  by  force  this  language  which  Nature  herself  has 
implanted  within  the  deaf-mute.  To  do  so  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  an  act  of  humanity  nor  of  love,  and — *  Though  I 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  and  have  not 
love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  " 

The  following  paragraph  (64,  p.  42)  shows  even  deeper 
feeling.  The  sentences  in  italics  are  double  leaded  in 
the  original.  "A  defeated  people  will  bear  much  injus- 
tice from  a  foreign  conqueror.  But  the  one  injury  most 
keenly  felt  is  to  bo  compelled  to  give  up  its  oldest,  most 
precious  inheritance — its  language.  "From  this  point  of 
view  we  can  readilv  understand  the  hostile  attitude  which 
adult  deaf-mules,  os  a  body,  exhibit  toward  the  oral  method. 
If  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  emancipate  deaf- 
mutes  from  sign*^,  the  adjective  cruel  would  be  too  mild 
a  word  to  characterize  such  an  undertaking. '^ 

At  this  point  Mr.  Werner  ex{)lains  the  position  of  the 
school  at  Stade  in  regard  to  signs.  Instead  of  quoting 
from  him,  however,  let  us  turn  directly  to  the  very  interest- 
ing  and  clear  report  in  the*  first  part  of  the  book  contain- 
ing Mr.  Werner's  paper — tli(^  Fourth  Report  of  the  Institu- 
tion at  Stadc*  by  the  Director  of  the  School,  Mr.  Schroder. 

On  page  4  Mr.  Schroder  says:  "We  have  not  relaxed 
our  efforts  to  work  against  tlu*  development  of  the  sign 
languiige  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  necessity  to 
our  pupils.  On  the  otluT  hand,  we  have  strivcMi  earnestly 
to  make  speech  an  absolute  n(»c(»ssity  to  them.  In  our 
instruction  all  signs,  (»xcept  of  pantomime^  and  action, 
were  rigidly  shut  out.     In  all  strictness  the  rule  was  car- 
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ried  out  that  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  signs  in  teaching  hours.  Also,  we  have 
tried  at  every  opportunity  to  encourage^  the  use  of  speech. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  pupils  were  by  themselves  they 
ffladly  supplemented  their  speech  with  natural  signs.  En- 
tire banishment  of  sigas  is  ahnost  impossible,  since  the  sign 
language  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  nature  of  the 
deaf-mut<*.  Speech  is,  and  must  always  remain,  an  artifi- 
cial language  to  the  deaf-nmte.  He  will  never  learn  to 
ib^  it  like  a  hearing  person.'^ 

These  frank  words  from  Director  Schroder  make  one 
respect  the  Stride  school.  Evidently  Mr.  Werner  is  not 
alone  in  his  honestv. 

The  attitude  of  the  adult  deaf  of  (jermanv  toward  the 
oral  method  troubles  Mr.  Werner  considerably.     He  says: 

*'In  their  congresses  the  adult  deaf-mutes  are  invaria- 
bly unanimous  in  recommending  the  co-ordinate  use 
of  signs  with  speech  as  meaas  of  instruction.  The  deaf- 
mute  orators  at  these  congresses  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, persons  who  have  made  the  language  of  words  their 
habitual  mode  of  thought — y(»t  see  their  enthusiasm  for 
sigas.'' 

It  is  decidedlv  worth  while  that  we,  as  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  should  try  to  realize  fully  the  important  implications 
contained  in  Mr.  Werner's  statement.  Let  us  analvze  the 
paragraph. 

A  number,  presumably  quite  a  large  number,  of  adult 
deaf-mutes  are  gathered  together.  The  nameunquestion- 
ingly  granted  to  their  gathering,  "Congress,"  implies  citi- 
zenship and  habitual  obedience  to  and  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  These  deaf-mutes,  therefore,  are 
intelligent  law-abiding  citizens.  Their  chief  orators,  we 
are  told,  are  ix»rsoas  who  think  in  the  language  of  words — 
the  great  t<?st  of  culture,  Mr.  Werner  has  elsewliere 
declared.     The  object  of  the   meeting  is  the  promotion   of 
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the  best  interests  of  the  entire  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  organization  have  been  educated 
exclusively  by  the  oral  method.  Personal  experience  in 
practical  life  out  in  the  world  has  convinced  these  law- 
abiding,  reputable,  educated  citizens  that  the  total  banish- 
ment of  their  natural  language,  signs,  from  the  schools  is 
a  mistake.  Thev  unanimouslv  and  enthusiasticallv  seek 
its  reinstatement.  The  opinion  and  the  recommendations 
of  such  persons  as  those  above  described  should  carry 
weight.  If  not,  then  the  shame  falls  upon  the  schools.  By 
denying  the  rerjuest,  repeatedly  made  by  collective  assem- 
blies of  deaf-nmtes,  for  the  combined  system  of  instruction, 
the  pure  oral  schools  practically  say  to  their  alumni :  '*  You 
do  not  know  what  is  b(^t  for  vour  class.  You  are  not 
capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion.  You  are  only 
grown-up  children.  We  gave  you  a  little  book-learning, 
and  taught  you  to  speak.  Be  content  therewith.  Our 
exclusively  oral  method  makes  no  promise  to  turn  out 
from  its  (educational  mills  rational  human  beings  capable 
of  forming  correct  judgments.  If  that  result  be  demanded, 
we  have  failed." 

Mr.  \Vern(»r's  att(Mnpt  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  for 
sigiLs  manifested  by  bright  adult  deaf-mut^  jars  some- 
what his  jm^vious  gloomy  prophecies  as  to  the  baleful  effect 
of  signs  on  youthful  brains.  Of  th(»  adult  deaf-mute  ad- 
vocates for  signs  he  says :  ' '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  knowl- 
edge of  signs  really  affects  but  little  (^r  not  at  all  their  habit 
of  thinking  in  si)()ken  words.  But  what  a  serious  hind- 
drance  signs  ()nc(»  wore  to  their  mental  develoj)ment,  how 
they  obstructed  the  flow  of  sp(»ech  through  the  mind, 
did  not  when  th(\v  were  young  ent^T  their  consciousness  at 
all  and,  becausf^  of  their  peculiar  organization,  it  is  even 
now  very  hard  for  tluMu  to  look  at  this  (juc^stion  of  signs 
objectively.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  adult  deaf-mutes 
all  see  in  Heidsiek    the  philosopher  who  has  placed  their 
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enxmeoiis  opinion  upon  a.  scientific  basis."  Mr.  Werner 
then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Mr.  Heidsiek's  lat^r  "errors;" 
hut  that  is  another  stor>% 

To  some  of  us  the  paragraph  abo^■e  quoted  will  seem 
the  weakest  in  Mr.  Werner 's  almost  uniformly  strong 
jiaper.  Hi.*  sentimental  argument  that  these  deaf-mutes 
did  not  realize  when  they  were  little  the  handicap  of  signs 
to  the  development  of  their  speech  does  not  hold  water, 
Most  of  us  can  say  as  much  as  that  concerning  obstacles  to 
<tur  early  education.  For  instance,  [  know  that  the  sight 
of  a  shining  blue  lake  through  the  open  window.''  of  the  little 
district  5choolhou.se  wa.i  "a  serious  hindrance"  to  my 
learning  the  multiplication  table.  But  the  school 
committee  never  thought  of  abolishing  the  lake  on  that 
account,  and  I  did  finally  master  the  nmltipHcation  table, 
just  a-i  the  little  Cirmian  deaf-mutes  who  grew  up  into 
orat^trs  gained  the  power  to  think  in  words  in  spite  of  the 
alturt'inentfi  ot  signs.  Had  it  not  been  foi  my  furtively 
frequent  glances  at  the  blessed,  tranquil  lake  I'm  sure 
mathematics  would  have  killed  me.  Probably  most  of 
the  voting  deaf-mutes  at  the  German  congresses  recall  the 
blias  of  bathing  their  cramped  little  minds  in  the  pleasant 
lake  of  signs  far  more  distinctly  than  Mr.  Werner  imagines. 

The  excellent  things  Mr.  Werner  says  about  language 
teaching  are  so  interwoven  with  what  he  has  to  say  of 
speech  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  two.  Reviewing  exist- 
ing methods,  he  writes:  "So  far  as  producing  successful 
results  is  concerned,  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  method,  as  we  may  see 
daily.  A  method  which,  used  by  one  teacher,  brings 
astonishingly  good  results  often  seems  to  fail  utterly  in  the 
hands  of  another  who  cannot,  so  to  speak,  warm  up  suffi- 
ciently to  his  colleagues'  method  to  make  its  use  effective. 
.\'o  rules  and  regujations,  no  .schedule-prescribed  methods, 
can  compel  a  teacher  to  find  happiness  in  his  work.     Joy 
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in  teaching  springs  from  insight  and  knowledge.  There- 
fore we  should  all  welcome  gladly  the  variously  expressed 
demand  for  wider  culture  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek 
to  enter  our  profession." 

Mr.  Werner  makes  a  capital  distinction,  in  the  language 
to  be  used  habitually,  with  deaf-mute  pupils,  between 
Ibngangssprache  and  Verkehrssprache.  He  defines  the  two 
terms  thus:  *'By  Umgangssprache  I  mean  colloquial,  not 
always  quite  grammatical  language,  including  even  occa- 
sional pleonasms  and  some  slang  words,  many  idioms, 
and  terms  that  through  tone  or  accent  usually  receive 
peculiar  meaning.  By  Verkehrssprache  I  mean  every-day 
language,  grammaticallyexpressed  in  short, simple  sentences 
suitable  for  conversation,  compositions,  and  schoolroom 
tasks  generally,  in  one  word — easy  book  language."  This 
latter  form  of  language  he  would  make  habitual  use  of  in 
school  life. 

A  careful  distinction  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Werner 
makes  is  needed  in  some  American  schools.  Many  classes 
suffer  from  a  hodgepodge  of  idiomatic  language  too 
indiscriminately  used.  To  be  quite  honest,  I  ruined  a 
class  that  way  myself  once.  Mr.  Werner  proves  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  "natural  method"  is  unnatural  to 
deaf-mutes,  although,  to  a  limited  extent,  he  would  allow 
it  value. 

Mr.  Werner  deprecates  all  ambitious  attempts  to  com- 
pare language  results  attained  in  schools  for  the  deaf  with 
those  secured  with  hearing  pupils.  He  says:  "Those 
theorists  who  keenly  strive,  by  any  method,  to  make  their 
deaf  pupils  gain  by  strenuous  effort  the  language  treasures 
that  fall  abundantly  and  unasked  into  the  lap  of  every 
normal  hearing  child,  should  pause  and  ask  themselves 
seriously  whether  they  are  not  placing  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  little  deaf  child.  They  should  consider  whether 
their  ambition  is  not  causing  them  to  be  too  harsh  with 
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ihe  young  learners.  Whenever  I  hear  of  pre-eminent 
results  achieved  by  this  or  that  inatitution  for  deaf-mute's 
and  of  ihe  discipline  which  rules  such  a  school,  I  say  to  my- 
self. W'ouhl  you,  without  hesitation,  entrust  your  own  child 
lo  the  care  of  that  institution?'"  Almost  any  of  us.  I  think, 
would  entrust  ehildi-cn,  unnue-stioiiinply,  to  Mr.  VVenierV 
(■are. 

In  i-egard  to  written  language,  Mr.  Werner  quotes 
fifipfert:  "Written  language  is,  for  the  deaf-mute,  the  most 
easily  learned,  the  most  surely  grasped,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  easily  understood  form  of  word-language. "  He 
adiis:  ''Agaiual  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  no  valid 
ai¥;iimenl  ha.s  thus  far  been  brought.  Instruetion  through 
written  language  united  with  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet 
would  be  for  both  teacher  and  deaf  pupil  a  thousand  timen 
i-asier  than  instruction  by  speech  and  writing."  A  thou- 
^ui.1  times  more  satisfactory,  too,  some  of  us  think,  not 
only  to  teacher  and  pupil  but  to  the  world  in  general.  There 
are  few  hearing  persons  (outsido  the  walls  of  an  oral 
school)  who  would  not  prefer  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  a  fleaf-mute  by  wTiting  rather  than  by  speech  and 
lip-reading.  As  an  aid  to  the  highest  culture,  no  less 
than  to  the  convenience  of  cvery-day  life,  written  language 
stand"  pre-eminent.  For  one,  after  more  than  a  score  of 
years  spent  in  teaching  the  deaf.  1  can  truly  say  that  had 
I  as  many  children  as  "  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shfte, " 
I  should,  milike  that  distracted  parent,  know,  definitely, 
'Jiie  thing  to  <i<j — that  is.  provided  they  were  deaf;  I  should 
liave  them  all  laught  by  the  written-language  sign- 
^^miliary  method. 

^^Bfar.  Werner  realizes  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  speech 
^^Blout  the  aid  of  hearing.     He  does  not  attempt  to  gloss 
^^TOr  the  manifold  hopelassly  confusing  perplexities  of  lip- 
reading.     He  analyzes  both  processes  pitilessly.     To  eeono- 
uize  space  I  mast  condense  herein  quoting  from  him.     I 
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shall  try  conscientiously,  however,  to  keep  close  to  his 
thought. 

Hearing  persons,  he  says  in  effect,  seldom  think  how 
speech  feels,  that  is  of  the  physical  sensations  caused  by 
breath,  tongue  pressure,  nasality,  etc.  The  positions  of 
the  vocal  organs  when  sounds  are  uttered  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unknown  to  hearing  speakers.  To  the  deaf-mute,  on 
the  contrary,  these  physical  sensations  are  all  there  is  to  it. 
They  are  all  he  has  to  go  by  when  he  attempts  to  speak. 
He  cannot  correct  his  own  speech  by  these  sensations,  for 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  correct  position  of  any 
speech  organ  produces  a  wrong  effect,  of  which  the  speaker, 
for  lack  of  hearing,  is  wholly  unconscious.  Furthermore, 
he  cannot  receive  speech  in  the  form  in  which  he  feels  his 
own  utterances.  He  must  learn  to  translate,  as  it  were,  the 
lip-motions  of  others  into  the  physical  sensations  he  him- 
self experiences  when  he  tries  to  speak.  Hence  the  three 
primal  necessities  of  language — perception,  thought,  and 
reproduction — are  all  different  and  can  be  brought  into 
any  sort  of  unity  only  by  a  strenuous  effort  of  the  brain. 
In  view  of  these  physiological  and  psychological  difficul- 
ties it  is  small  wonder  that  Mr.  Werner  adds : 

"  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  incredible,  almost  monstrous, 
that  the  deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  forced  to  make  these 
vagu(^  speech  sensations,  of  whose  very  existence  most 
people  are  ([uite  unconscious,  the  groundwork  of  all  his 
thinking.  Nearly  all  the  method-makers  in  our  profession 
either  ignore  this  psychological  difficulty  or  they  seek  to 
veil  it  in  high-sounding  phrases  and  absurd  assertions, 
foolishly  imagining  that  thereby  they  are  rendering  the 
oral  method  a  service.  They  err,  for  their  extravagant 
absurdities  in  the  hands  of  opponents  prove  effective 
weapons  against  the  oral  method.'' 

Mr.  Werner  is  very  earnest  about  this  question  of  lan- 
guage which  shall  be  of  practical  service  to  the  deaf  after 
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tain.  Hardly  one-half  of  the  sounds  can  really  be  r«ad 
from  the  lipe;  the  other  half  must  be  guessed  at  through 
the  lip-reader 'e  general  familiarity  with  visual  combina- 
tions of  sound-elements. " 

And  yet.  after  all  this.  Mr  Werner  enthusiastically 
wavPFi  the  oralist  colors.  He  almost  shakes  the  oralist 
Iwinner  in  our  fac«^.  "Thank  God,"  he  exclaims,  profes- 
sedly rejecting  sentinientalLsni,  "that  the  German  method, 
in  itself  and  through  itself,  is  strong  enough  to  need  no 
artificial  setting  to  put  it  in  its  proper  light.  The  oral 
method  needs  no  defendei'.  Its  strength  is  and  will  remain 
the  great  fact  that  it  teaches  the  deaf-mute  to  sppjik.  Any 
furtlier  commendation  of  it  tlianthat  is  ((uite  HUperfiuous. 
V^'hat  needs  to  be  shown  Is  tlie  fact  that  speech  for  the 
deaf-mute  can  only  be  and  continue  a  success  when  it  is 
kept  constantly  in  the  foreground.  In  order  to  siiow  this. 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  face,  eleiirly  and 
squarely,  all  the  weaknesses  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Ger- 
man nietlKid.  What  conquering  might  the  German  method 
bears  within  itself  is  shown  by  the  immense  progress  which, 
though  agaimtt  great  opposition,  it  has  made  during  the 
Ia«t  few  years  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
The  German  method  now  leads  all  others  in  North  America. 
See  tlie  Organ  for  1901.  page  124." 

Here  Mr.  Werner,  in  all  good  faith,  I  believe,  copies  from 
the^>rffana  stjitlstical  table  thefiguresof  which  purport  to 
show  the  onil  method  as  ranking  first  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this  aiJtounding  table  but  one  thing  can  be  said:  It 
bears  out  to  j)erfection  the  old  assertion  that  "  falsehtiod 
may  iw  classed,  progressively  according  to  its  iniquity, 
under  tlire*;  headings,  lies,  danmed  liej*,  and  statistics. "  The 
jugglnrj'  hy  which  such  results  are  attained  has  been  ex- 
IMMcd  in  tlie  Annoltf  more  than  once,  Resvdere  interested 
in  tracing  out  the  erroneous  statement  which  Mr.  Werner 
iiuioceutly  quotes  are  referred  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Olof 
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Hanson  on  '*  Comparative  Statistics  of  Methods  of  Educat- 
ing the  Deaf  in  the  United  States/'  published  in  the  Annals 
for  September,  1902. 

"Why/'  the  reader  of  Mr.  Werner's  admirable,  inte^rest— 
ing,  and  incisive  little  work  keeps  disking  himself,  *'does 
this  keen-sighted  author  beUeve  so  firmly  in  a  method  which 
hv  has  shown  to  be  riddled  with  holes?" 

"The  oral  method  teaches  the  deaf-mute  to  sp)eak." 
There  you  have  it.  Mr.  Werner  believes,  e\'idently,  that 
in  speech  alone  lies  the  salvation  of  deaf-mut^.  His  devo- 
tion almost  equals  that  of  the  noble  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  they  "jeopardized  their  souls  to  save 
souls.'' 

It  is  illuminating,  sometimes,  to  consider  points  that  are 
omitted  from  an  argument.  The  negative  side  of  Mr. 
Werner's  admirable  pamphlet  also  furnishes  food  for 
thought.  H(*  makes  no  strong  plea  for  anything  l)eyond 
br(»ad-and-butter  education  for  deaf-mutes.  Making  them 
appn^ciate  "  tht»  b(»st  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world"-  -  in  one  word,  culture,  does  not  seem  nmch  to  enter 
into  his  thought  concerning  deaf-mute  pupils.  Perhaps 
\w  might  answer  this  charge*  by  a  reference  to  page  31,  para- 
graph 'MK  \\'\w\T  he  stat(*s  (^xpHcitly  that  in  his  present 
j)ul)licati()n  hi»  heaves  semi-nuites  entirely  out  of  theprob- 
l(Mns  (liscuss(»(l.  Hut  culture  is  by  no  means  a  treasure 
within  th(»  grasj)  of  s(Mni-nuites  only.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  a  class  graduated  from  the  Colh^ge  at  Washington 
that  the  highest  honors  in  scholarship  are  carried  off  by 
congenitally  deaf  young  nuMi  and  women  instead  of  by 
their  seini-inut(*  elassniates.  "The  oral  method  teaches 
deaf-mut(»s  to  talk."  Tlu*  combined  system,  its  advocates 
claim,  t(\iclu»s  d(\if-inut(»s  to  think  and  to  appreciate.  Hu- 
man speech  is  for  this  world.  Human  thought  and  Ap- 
preciation, one  hop(\<,  an*  for  etiM'nitv. 

It  is  not  (juitc*  elenr  just  why  sc^nu-nuites  should  be  left 
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out  of  Mr.  Werner's  valuable  eonBideration.  He  refuaee 
to  call  the  semi-mute  a  deaf-mute  (page  31).  which  is  proper 
enough,  i>erhaps.  Nevertheleae,  the  instruction  of  semi- 
mutes  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  deaf-mutes, 
».nd  promises  to  be  so  for  years  t«  come.  No  leview  of 
inethods,  therefore,  can  quite  cover  the  ground  which  leaves 
c»iit  difficulties  connected  witli  the  instruction  of  semi- 
TOiites.  .\jnong  feeble-minded  deaf  pupils  in  most  schools, 
sMfini-niutes  have  a  flattering  numerical  niajority. 

Mr.  Werner  does  not  tell  uh  quit^  as  much  as  we  should 
likp  to  know  about  the  experience  of  orally  taught  pupils 
in  Germany  after  leaving  their  alma  mater.  He  does  tell 
us  that  the  persons  who  love  those  deaf-mutes  boys  and 
^lirls  l>est.  those  who  would,  naturally,  be  most  patient  in 
listening  and  replying  to  their  labored  articulation^their 
parents — are  too  busy  and  too  tired  to  make  long 'speeches'' 
to  them  .  N'fiw  if  busy  parent*  find  it  exJiausting  aTid  weari- 
isome  to  make  their  own  orally  taught  children  understand, 
liow  about  the  world  at  large?  Does  the  German  employer 
depend,  usually,  upon  speech,  writing,  or  natural  gestures 
when  intercourse  with  his  deaf  work-people  becomes  neees- 
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Werner  admits  a  score  of  times  that  signs  are  the 
■mutes'  natural  environment.  Does  the  German  deaf- 
lutc,  after  leaving  school,  fall  back  into  a  state  of  nature, 
frwquently  even  to  the  extent  of  marrying  a  deaf-mute? 
Mr.  Werner  gives  us  no  statistics  cm  this  hist  point .  I  can- 
not help  suspecting,  however,  in  view  of  the  admis.sion3 
which  he  dops  make,  that  a  case  which  came  under  my  own 
obtwrvation  in  America  may  be  typical  of  conditions  in  (Jer- 
ly  also. 
lUt  ten  years  ago,  during  my  summer  \'acation,  I  was 
by  a  bright,  pretty  girl  recently  graduated  from  an 
oral  school.  She  sought  information  regarding  the  College 
at  Washington.    She  told  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
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slio  longed  for  a  higher  education  but  hesitated  to  come 
to  (lallaudet  College  lest  her  speech  and  lip-reading  might 
suffer  tlirough  signs  allowed  there.  I  assured  her  that, 
should  she  decide  to  enter  Gallaudet,  her  speech  and  lip- 
r(»ading  would  be  carefully  watched  over  by  a  woman  uni- 
^'(Tsallv  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  articulation  teachers 
in  th(»  Unit(»d  States.  I  told  her  that  other  competent  teach- 
(»rs  would  giv(»  her  special  oral  work.  I  could  not  promise, 
howevcT,  as  she  evidently  desired  me  to,  that  she  would 
never  set*  a  sign — still  less  that  she  would  never  use  one ;  for  I 
iVlt  sure  that,  to  one  of  her  bright,  lively,  social  nature,  the 
sign  hmguage  would  probably  become  most  fascinatingly 
inuniiiiativ(\  1  knew  her  of  old  when,  Mr.  Werner  might 
siiy,  \\\v  (»vil  of  signs  had  not  yet  penetrated  her  coiLscious- 
ness.  I  nMn(»nibered  well  how  fa-^^t  her  little  white  fingers 
Hew  wh(Mu»ver  my  back  was  turned.  Sometimes  I  rapped 
her  lingers  with  a  rattan,  for  I  was  young  then  and  a  most 
zealous  oralist.  Oftcner  I  made  her  shut  her  eyes  as  a 
puirnhnienl,  until  an  observiM*,  not  in  sympathy  with  my 
disciplinary  attempts  to  suppress  signs,  remarked  one  day, 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  easier  to  have  her  wear  blinders,  like  a  horse, 
all  tlie  time?"  Possiblv  mv  succi^ssor  found  some  better 
uav.      I  nev(M' heard.     At  anv  rate,  bv  the  time  her  school 

»  ft  ft 

(Miursc  was  (Midi^d,  B.  was  thoroughly  hnbued  with  the 
proper  oralist  spirit  of  contemptuous  hatred  toward  signs. 

"  1  shall  not  come  to  Washington,"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
rallirr  micertain  voic(\  which  made  p(H)ple  always  turn  to 
l(HiK  al  lirr.  "  I  liate  signs! " 

Her  black  eyes  Hashed  and  she  stood  there  (juivering  like 
an  eltM'lrieally  indignant  litth*  pussy-cat  who  sees  a  big 
d(»g  in  Ihe  disiMnee. 

Three  years  later  1  read  an  account  of  her  marriage 
lo  a  deal"  mute  a  former  schoolfellow.  Both  B.  and  her 
orally  taught  hu-^band  now  figun*  ])rominently  in  all  the 
local  deaf-mute  merry-makings.     They  seem  to  be  having, 
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P  the-  first  tune  iu  their  lives  probably,  a  thoroughly  t;iKid 
time  ill  tlie  world. 

Isn't  it  rather  a  conceited  attitude,  after  all.  this  claim- 
ing that  a  deaf-mute's  Iiighest  welfare  consists  in  his  ming- 
ling with  hearing  people?     Most  of  us,  certainly,  don't  find 
each  other  sufficiently  good  company  to  justify  any  such 
^^Mud   assumption. 

^^^Btie  world  is  hard  enough  fur  u.-<  all,  deaf  and  hearing. 
^^Hl  knows.  The  only  thing  that  makes  life  bearable  is 
pemonnl  freedom,  when  such  freedom  does  not  interfere 
with  the  welfare  tif  others,  to  follow  out  the  dictates 
of  one 's  own  individuality— to  live  as  one  pleases.  If  li\ing 
as  one  plcises  also  includes  lo\'ing  a.?  one  pleases,  so  much 
thr  better.     When  the  lime  comeH  that  society  hits  nothing 

I  menacing  to  worry  about  than  "  the  clannishness  of  the 
"  the  millennium  will  he  near  at  hand. 


S.\R.\H   HARVEY  PORTER, 

InxtriiaoT  in  the  Kendnll  School,  Wathinglon,  D.  C. 


A  PETITION  TO  THE  KING. 

rrlu-  Hi-v,  W.  Btomelield  Sleighl,  M.,\.,  Premdent  of  the  Britisli  Deaf 
•tnd  thimh  Awtociatioii,  togelher  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Healey  and  Mr.  James 
Muir,  proceeded  to  the  Hoiiip  Office,  London,  December.  9,  1902,  for 
tlw  V^rp"**  "'  reijuesting  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  T,  Ritohie.  to  Uy 
lipforp  hi*  Majesty  the  King  the  following  pptilion  sinnwl  liy  2,67!  of 
Bin  MAJesly'o  deaf  siiliject».  .\  letter  from  the  Home  Office,  duli>d  De- 
t«mbcr  19. 1902,in(onnedMr.  Muir  that  the  petition  had  been  laid  t>eforF 
Hi*  Haje«I y  and  by  his  commands  hod  been  referred  to  the  Education 
I)i.-pttrtinenl«or  the  United  Kingdom.     The  petition  is  illuminated  on 

^Hhis  most  oracious  majesty 

^^^K  Edward  the  Seventh,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
^^^1  land.  Emperor  of  India, 
^^^■r  it  pleaae  your  M^esty. — 
^H^  Sin'.— 

1      WE,  yonr  Maje.'ity's  humble  subject-t,  the  undersignetl 
Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb,  educated  either  privately  or  in  the 
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Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  others  who  have  lost  hearing  in  adult  life,  and 
who  have  since  acquired  the  finger  and  sign  language, 
while  acknowledging  with  the  deepest  gratitude  the  many 
privileges  we  have  enjoyed  under  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria's  most  illustrious  and  beneficent  reign,  and  while 
expressing  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  your  Majesty's 
person  and  throne,  beg,  as  a  result  of  our  daily  experience 
in  the  battle  of  life,  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  some 
facts  of  vital  importance  to  deaf  children  now  in  the 
Schools  and  in  connection  therewith  humbly  approach 
your  Majesty  with  this,  our  Petition,  which 

HUMBLY  SHEWETH: 

1. — ^That  the  chief  methods  of  teaching  the  Deaf  are: — 
Firstly:  The  manual  method,  which  teaches  by  means  of 
dactylology,  the  sign  language,  and  writing.  Secondly: 
The  oral  method,  which  teaches  by  means  of  speech  and 
the  understanding  of  speech,  not  by  hearing  the  voice,  but 
solely  by  reading  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
Thirdly:  A  COMBINATION  of  these  METHODS. 

2.— That  this  last  COMBINED  SYSTEM,  which  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  most  rational  and  humane,  prevails  in  the 
Schools  of  your  Majesty's  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Deaf  people  of  these 
countries  have  reached  a  plane  of  mental  development 
generally  admitted  to  be  higher  than  that  attained  by  the 
Deaf  of  other  lands. 

3. — ^That  the  oral  method,  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  called 
the  pure  oral  method.  It  prevails  in  Germany,  where  it 
originated.  Its  theory  is  that  all  the  deaf  should  be  taught 
to  speak,  and  to  understand  the  speech  of  others  by  watch- 
ing their  lip  motions,  and  should  be  taught  all  branches  of 
knowledge  mainly  by  these  means,  and  should  be  prevented 
even  by  force,  if  necessary,  from  using  dactylology  or 
natural  gestures  to  express  and  interchange  ideas.   . 
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—That  the  pure  oral  method  requires  that  thi-  pupil 
Tvetl  to  fit  the  method,  not  that  the  method  Ix'  eiioseu 
In  fit  the  pupil,  find  that  so  arbitrary  aad  indiscriminate 
u  rpquirement  leatls  to  evil  and  painful  results. 

5. — ^That  the  child  born  deaf,  having  no  conception  of 
sound,  can  indeed  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  artificial 
speech;  but  a^  this  speech  is  based  on  years  of  exercising 
the  vocal  organs  in  order  to  assume  certain  positions  and 
fp  through  certain  mechanical  actions,  and  is  not  at  all 
rppiilated  l)y  hearing,  it  13  frequently  harsh,  discordant, 
and  unintelligible,  except  to  the  child's  instructors. 
ti, — That  the  numl>er  and  range  of  words  which  the  eon- 

^jemtally   deaf  child,  taught    by  the    pure    oral   method, 

^^Bispeak  are  necessarily  very  limited. 

^ — ^That  the  ability,  not  only  of  such  a  child,  but  of  any 

^^fflwly  deaf  person,  to  understand  what  is  said  by  watching 
the  movements  of  the  lips  is  restricted  within  narrow  limits 
by  insuperable  difficulties,  since  only  16  of  the  41  elemen- 
lary  sounds  uttered  by  the  voice  are  indicated  by  any  dis- 
tinctly visible  sign. 

8. — Tliat,  in  many  cases,  children  who  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  pure  oral  method  at  all  are  compelled  to  spend 
niiwt  of  their  school  life  in  practising  vocal  positions  and 
wiitching  lip  motions;  and  this  time  is  taken  from  the  few 
years  that  .should  lie  devott'd  to  developing  the  intellect,  and 
»ln>ngthening  the  character  of  the  pupil. 

9, — Thai,  were  the  manual  method  adopted  for  such  a 
child,  he  might  leave  School  a  happy,  well-informed  person, 
able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life  intelligently;  whereas,  re- 
«trict*'d  to  the  pure  oral  method,  he  leaves  School  iniper- 
fcclly  educated  ami  merely  able  to  sjieak  and  understand 
a  little  spoken  language  with  more  or  less  uncertainty, 
and  in  too  many  ojises  with  a  very  partial  development 
of  his  mental  powers. 
10, — Tliat  these  opinions  are  shared  with  scarcely  an 
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exception  by  all  the  best  educated  deaf  persons  in  the 
world;  even  in  Germany,  where  the  Adult  Deaf  have  been 
instructed  by  the  pure  oral  method,  and  have,  like  ourselves, 
experienced  its  absolute  failure  as  a  reUable  means  of  inter- 
communication with  the  hearing  and  speaking  world,  a 
petition  a  few  years  ago  was  presented  to  the  Emperor 
asking  him  to  grant  to  deaf  children,  now  in  the  Schools, 
relief  from  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  pure  oral  method, 
and  to  order  the  adoption  of  a  diversity  of  methods  by 
virtue  of  which  the  varying  needs  of  individual  children 
can  be  met.  We  rejoice  to  observe  at  the  present  time 
that  there  are  not  wanting,  apart  from  the  just  complaints 
of  the  Deaf  themselves,  evidence  that  this  method  of  in- 
struction will  eventually  give  way  to  a  more  liberal  and  hu- 
mane policy.  Some  of  the  ablest  instructors  of  the  Deaf 
in  Germany  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  published  articles 
that  the  single  method  now  in  use  is  frequently  inapplicable, 
inadequate,  and  even  cruel. 

WE,  your  Majesty's  humble  subjects,  with  all  respectful- 
ness and  earnestness,  implore  your  Majesty  to  direct  your 
Majesty's  Board  of  Education  either  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  this,  our  petition,  or  to  direct  that  a  GEN- 
ERAL COMBINED  SYSTEM  or  Oral  and  Manual  In- 
struction shall  be  adopted  in  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
within  your  Majesty's  Sovereignty,  so  that  the  priceless 
years  occupied  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  acquiring 
the  afterwards  discartled  and  all  but  useless  practice  of 
imperfect  speech  shall  be  devoted  to  their  general  educa- 
tion and  the  development  of  all  their  faculties;  and  we, 
therefore,  out  of  synii)atliy  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Child- 
ren who  will  soon  be  following  us  upon  the  thorny  path  of 
life,  and  guided  by  our  own  experience  and  that  of  thous- 
ands of  companions  in  the  same  misfortune,  will  ever  pray. 
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During  the  past  year,  wp  have  heen  tningto  work  out 
a  scheme  of  study  for  the  deaf  wliicli  is  intended,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  bring  the  order  of  develupnient  of  our  pupils  and 
their  attainments  into  unison  with  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  BO  that  teachers  may  have  both  a  stimulus  and  a 
standard  of  comparison.  Isolated  as  we  are,  in  a  measure, 
by  our  methods  of  instructon,  and  the  peculiar  handicap  of 
our  pupils,  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  liable  to  two  fault's — 
provincialism  and  despair.  We  see  little  out^iide  of  our 
own  work,  and  come  to  have,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  what  we  do,  because  we  compare  our  results  only 
with  the  results  of  kindred  institutions ;  whether  tJie  work 
is  better  or  worse  makes  little  difference,  the  tendency  is 
to  mirrowness  of  outlook,  and  narrowness  of  \'iew  is  always 
|)rovincial.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  faithful,  hard- 
working teacher  is  oft«n  appalled  with  the  almost 
hopeless  nature  of  his  task.  The  longer  he  teaches,  the 
more  dissatisfied  he  is  with  results.  The  infelicities  of  lan- 
guage, the  treacherous  niemory,  often  the  lack  of  applica- 
tion, the  niunberless  things  to  be  taught,  and  the  limited 
tenn  of  .'*rh"ol  life,  all  combine  to  dishearten  the  teacher  and 
drive  him  to  despair.  The  wTiter  knows,  fi'om  personal 
experienw,  what  failure  is, 

■-  If  failure  meaas 
'I'o  look  hack  Hadly  al  work  gladly  done." 

But  in  Spite  of  the  disappointments  that  often  come  to  the 
fuUiful  teacher,  he  should  never  give  way  to  despair. 
There  are  many  stony  spots  in  the  field  of  his  endeavor, 
thorns  infest  the  ground,  birds  carry  away  the  seeds,  but 
there  are  abundant  stretches  of  fi-uitful  soil  where  the  har- 
vest is  thirty,  sixty,  nay,  an  hundredfold,  and  tliese  pleasant 
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spots  should  suffice  to  inspire  a  never-failing  hope  that  laboi 
shall  not  be  in  vain. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  mde-awake  teacher  should  saft 
guard  himself  against  pro\ancialism.  He  should  broader* — 
his  experience  by  constant  contact  with  the  work  and  ways=- 
of  educators  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
seek  frequent  comparison  with  the  grammar  and  high 
school  curriculums,  and  as  far  as  possible  use  the  same  text- 
books and  examination  questions.  He  should  bring  into 
the  classroom  the  daily  life  and  movement  of  the  world. 
Current  history  studied  in  the  making  Is  of  vastlj^  more  im- 
portance to  the  deaf  to-day  than  are  the  factional  fights  of 
Rome  in  its  decadence,  or  the  struggles  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster for  the  British  crown.  To  know  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship,  to  prepare  for  a  wise  use  of  the  ballot,  to  con- 
verse intelligently  on  the  Philippine,  Transvaal,  and  Chinese 
(|uestions,  on  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  power  used  in  the  automobile,  are  of  better  worth  than 
to  know  a  whole  bookful  of  the  scandals  of  the  French  court 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  or  the  licentious  life  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  heroisms  of  history,  the  worthy  examples 
of  patriotism,  of  civic  and  domestic  virtue,  the  causes  of 
national  decay,  brief  statements  of  great  principles  at  stake 
in  national  or  internecine  strife,  and  how  liberty,  personal 
rights,  and  civilization  have  been  advanced  or  retarded 
bv  victorv  or  defc^at  in  decisive  battles,  in  the  field  or  the 
forum — these  are  all  subjects  to  be  arranged  in  a  logical 
series  of  lessons  and  drilled  into  the  pupils  mind  until  they 
become  permaiu^nt  intellectual  possessions.  It  is  surpris- 
ing into  what  a  small  compass  the  essential  facts  and  teach- 
ings of  history  may  be  reduced  when  stripped  of  their  petty 
details. 

The  subject  of  geography  is  g(»nerally  made  too  volumi- 
noas  for  the  average  deaf-mute,  and  for  hearing  pupils  as 
well,  and  seems  to  be  arranged  in  the  interest  of  the  book- 
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'  rather  than  of  the  boy.  The  essential  features  of 
phy  can  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons  inculcated  by 
pMWstent  iteration  and  constant  use  of  the  globe,  and  the 
maps  in  hUtoryand  current-event  instruction.  The  shape 
jiiid  sise  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  and  revolution,  and  their 
effects  in  causing  the  season.s  and  alternation  of  day  and 
night;  the  inijiginary  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  for 
mapping  purptises,  with  the  location  of  the  grand  divisions 
(if  land  and  water ;  also  the  ocean  currents  and  their  effect 
up<jn  climate  and  civiUzation,  can  be  taught  quickly  and 
effectively  without  a  book.  The  political  divisions  of  the 
land,  the  great  mountain  ranges,  the  dominant  streams,  the 
rupitAls  and  chief  cities  of  countries,  forms  of  government, 
and  the  ethnic  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the 
]>eople,  and  their  chief  industries  and  modes  of  life,  all  form 
a  very  good  basis  of  geographic  knowledge,  and  if  the  boy  is 
taught  how  to  use  maps  intelligently  the  above  is  about  all 
be  will  need  in  future  life. 

In  arithmetic,  every  pupil  of  average  capacity  when  he 
leaves  school  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie  four 
fundamental  rules,  of  fractions  in  both  forms,  of  tables  and 
their  use  in  trade,  of  applied  percentage  and  mensuration, 
and  these  basic  principles  should  be  inculcated  by  such  prac- 
tical examples  as  the  boy  or  girl  is  likely  to  meet  in  daily  life 
or  business.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance 
of  rapid  and  correct  notation  and  numeration,  and  the 
mechanical  processes  of  the  four  "ground"  rules,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  make  these  operations  a  pure  mental 
process  without  the  intermediary  fingers.  The  "tables" 
!«liiiuld  never  be  taught  until  the  divisions  of  weights  and 
measures  liave  been  practically  illustrated.  After  a  pupil 
has  [Kjured  four  gills  of  water  into  a  pint  measure,  and 
two  pinln  into  a  quart  measure,  and  four  quarts  into  a 
gallon  measure,  he  is  prepared  and  ought  to  memorize  hia 
ttiMe,  but  not  before. 
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The  majority  of  people  whom  our  pupils  meet  in  after  life 
vnl\  judge  their  scholastic  attaimnents  and  the  work  of  the 
Institution  by  the  penmanship  used  in  their  letters  and 
conversations.  While  it  is  a  mistaken  judgment  and  a 
wrong  standard,  still  a  clear,  even,  and  legible  handwriting 
is  a  desirable  accomplishment,  and  should  be  carefully 
taught  and  insisted  upon.  The  tendency  of  pupils  is  to 
indulge  in  rapid  and  careless  movement  in  writing,  both  on 
blackboard,  slate,  and  paper,  but  this  is  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  where  festina  lente  aptly  applies,  and 
rapid  writing  must  be  preceded  by  painstaking  and  slow 
formation  of  letters  for  several  of  the  initial  vears.  When 
the  character  of  one^s  penmanship  is  acquired,  speed  will 
come  by  subsequent  practice. 

Physiology  is  important,  because  upon  the  proper 
hygiene  of  the  body  depends  usefulness  in,  and  enjoyment 
of,  life,  but  I  would  not  use  a  text-book.  The  whole  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  our  pupils  need  to  know  it,  can  be  effectively 
taught  in  carefully  prepared  lectures,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
skeleton  with  every  bone  labeled,  and  a  manikin  by  which 
can  be  shown  the  location  of  the  internal  organs.  The 
functions  of  these  organs,  and  how  to  live  to  preserve  their 
efficient  and  healthful  action,  should  be  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent instruction.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
less  an  unprofessional  person  knows  about  his  "innards,'' 
the  better  off  he  is,  but  the  hygienic  and  moral  effect  of 
cleanliness  of  person  and  linen,  of  exercise  and  regular  habits 
and  erect  bearing,  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  and  stimulants, 
especially  upon  youth,  of  wet  feet  and  unnecessary  expo- 
sure, can  be  profitably  dwelt  upon. 

The  teaching  of  rudimentary  physics  may  and  should 
begin  early,  because  the  facts  of  the  science  can  be  made 
most  interesting  to  a  very  young  class,  and  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  may  be  thus  directed  to  habits  of  inquiry  and  ob- 
servation, and  be  prepared  for  the  serious  w^ork  which  be- 
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longs  to  the  more  advanced  grades.  Phenomena  may  l>e 
illustrated  by  experiments  long  Iwfnre  the  laws  which  un- 
derlie phenomena  can  be  underetootl,  such  as  the  effect,  of 
heat  upon  air  anfl  metals;  the  uses  of  the  thermometer, 
weather  and  clinical;  the  barometer  and  the  pump,  made  of 
glass  so  that  the  action  of  the  valves  may  be  observed,  with 
many  experiments  which  an  intelligent  teacher  will  know 
how  to  devise  and  exhibit  by  simple  and  often  home-made 
apparatus.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  grammatical  forms 
of  language  may  not  lie  taught  in  conveying  a  scientific 
fact  as  well  as  in  the  wearisome  conmionplaces  so  prevalent 
in  the  classroom.  After  a  teacher  haa  put  a  lump  of  sugar 
into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  the  pupils  have  watched  its 
di.ssolution,  the  sentence  "  Water  dissolves  sugar''  is  just 
as  useful  for  illustrating  a  sentence  form  as  "Cows  eat 
grass,"  and  is  much  more  interesting. 

Instruction  in  ethics  or  morals  shouhl  begin  with  the 
first  day  of  a  pupil's  entrance  into  school.  It  is  a  rare  class 
that  does  not  give  daily  occasion  and  opportunity  to  teach 
kindness,  forbearance,  truthfulness,  and  their  kindred 
virtues.  Long  Ijefore  the  language  of  a  book  of  morals  can 
lie  understood,  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  has 
found  lodgment  in  the  child's  mind.  Virtues  and  vices 
are  so  common  as  to  afford  abundant  material  for  illustra- 
tion, and  the  story  drawn  from  life  and  experience  is  far 
nion*  effective  than  any  abstract  ethical  statement. 

Grammar  as  a  technical  study  belongs  to  advanced  grades 
only,  but  English  in  correct  form  can  be  obtained  with  little 
knowledge  of  Brown  or  Kerl.  A  hearing  child,  who  has 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  schoolroom,  but  who  by  reason 
of  a  refined  and  cultured  environment  has  never  heard 
tuigranmiatical  speech,  will  use  language  correctly  and 
idiomatically.  This  u.se  of  correct  speech,  however,  comes 
by  constant  iteration.  Parents,  teachers,  playmates,  day 
and  night  are  uttering  the  winged  words  which  set  in  motion 
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t  lie  molecular  forces  of  the  air  and  beat  upon  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  with  ceaseless  impact.  Our  meagre  but  only 
substitution  for  this  iteration  is  by  addressing  the  eye,  and 
t  h(»n»fore  endless  writing  on  the  wall  slate  and  in  the  pres- 
(»n(^e  of  the  pupils  will  accomplish  two  purposes:  it  will 
Kiv(»  the  pupil  something  akin  to  the  repetition  of  word  and 
phrase  so  helpful  to  the  hearing  child,  and  it  will  create  or 
stimulate  the  reading  habit.  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
this  latter  aid  to  education.  Reading  should  begin  early 
and  l)e  continued  to  the  end  of  the  course.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  teacher  should  get  rid  of  the  intervention  of  fingers 
and  accustom  the  pupil  to  take  his  mental  impression  direct 
I'lom  the  written  or  printed  page,  as  a  hearing  child  does. 
T\\o  habit  thus  accjuired  will  last  through  life,  and  upon 
it  must  depend  the  intellectual  growth  and  development 
tit'  th<»  deaf  after  they  leave  school. 

TIh*  foregoing  panigraphs  will  indicate  the  lines  pursued 
ill  working  out  the  scheme  of  study.  This  is  not  the  time 
nor  place*  to  set  forth  the  full  details  of  the  schedule,  but 
as  1  am  often  a,sked  how  we  lM»gin  with  pupils,  it  may  inter- 
cut such  intjuirers  to  know  what  is  suggested  as  a  course 
tor  ihe  first  three  vears: 

KIHST    YKAH. 

I  li-arli  twenty  naiiics  of  fmniliiir  o))j<M*t8,  which  names  shall  con- 
i.tiii  .ill  till'  letters  of  the  iilph.'ihet . 

.1  \«l|retiveM  of  rolor,  (liiiieiiNioii,  find  (|imlit\%  with  numerals  up  to 
i<  It 

t  t  I  1 1. nil  Intiisitive  and  intriitmilive  verhs  in  the  present  and  past 
I  It  >  ■.  .Mill  ilieir  incorporitlioM  in  MeiiteiieeH,  inchiding  the  use  of 
|ti i.|i  •  .11  iiiiiit 

)     I  li-    |H  I'liiiiid  prononiis. 

■I     ^   If  .*   Iiiiiiiliar  intensive  adverl»«. 

II  I  III.  lull  iiii^iitives,  pron(»niinfd  iind  adverhial,  with  answers. 

•    I  >iiiiiiiii|i  up  III  one  hundred  in  tin*  Mreond  half  of  the  term,  and 
h  •I'lii'iii  iuid  iHiiiienitirm  to  the  same,  with  additions  and  subtraotioDB 
•  iiliiii  ilii    iHiiiilii'i    In. 
n    I'l  iiiiHiii'iliip.  iiMinK  the  |)eneil  inr  the  lirNt  half,  and  pen  and  ink  for 
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itinf  both  (111  blark- 


rhe  secnnd  half  of  the  terra.     Vertical  sysl 
lionrd   (uid   in  copy-books. 

U.  Articulation  and  lip-reading. 

Tfrxt-hook  to  be  followed, Sweet ',1  First  I^ssoim.hHl.  no  cvpninK  study. 


1,  A  rapid  review  and  rontinuation  of  tir»it  year's  work,  and  in  No.  3, 
adding  future  tfnse  of  the  verb  and  the  aetual  present  and  imperfect 
leQAex ;  enlarged  use  of  No.  6  in  first,  year's  work,  and  in  No.  7,  countinjt 
up  to  I  .UOO  and  addition  and  subtraction  up  to  the  ^me  nuitiher. 

2,  The  use  of  the  conjunctions  and  and  'lu'. 

3,  Penmanship  in  ink  continued ;  lertical  synteiu  Nn.  2  for  tlie  (irnl 
liaK,  aiul  No,  3  for  the  second  half  of  the  term, 

i.  The  reading  habit  to  be  begun.  Short,  incidents  or  stories  of  two, 
Ihrw,  or  four  sentences  to  be  written  by  the  teacher  and  taken  mentally 
by  the  pupils  (no  Kpelling  on  the  lingers  allowed)  and  then  reproduced 

I«  blackboard. 
Articulation  and  lip-reading  continiii'd. 
Letler-wriling  once  a  month. 
d-biHiktobe  followed,  Sweet's  Second  Lessolls.     Some  simple  book 
Ipplemenlnl  reading.     No  evening  study. 
K.I 
yur 
ik 


uilding,  and  larger 


BRafHd  review  of  second  year' 
Lyunhier  development  of  the 
(  Lal«Tn%atives. 

1  Exercisea  in  descriptive  picture-writing. 
4.  The  reading  of  teacher's  stories,  written  in  the  presence  of  pupils, 


nod  (»-produced  after  livi 
ing. 


study  without  the  use  of  finger  spell- 


Homing  journal. 

Number  work  continued,  including  multiplication  and  division. 
mental  arithmetic  begun. 
^Lntter-wiiling  every  two  weeks. 

.\rliculation  and  lip-reading  contiimed.  The  articulation  teachers 
»rr  to  In-  given,  with  everj'  class,  a  written  list  of  exercises  used  in  the 
manual  teachers'  work,  thus  supplementing  each  other  and  making 
the  two  ilepttrtmpnts  co-operat^',  and  the  articulation  teachers  should 
use  tn  their  work  the  reading  hookH  used  by  the  class  in  the  manual 
depart  ttkenl. 
Text-book  to  be  followed,  Hwcet'a  Third  Lessons.  A  supplemental 
book. 

9  stated  iu  a  previous  paragraph,  this  schedule  of  the 
e  years  in  school  is  here  presented,  not  for  the  uae 
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or  benefit  of  my  professional  brethren,  who  generally  follow 
the  same  or  a  similar  course,  but  for  the  information  of  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  primitive  processes  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  has  to  use  in  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Whether  a  boy  enters  at  six  or  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  has  to  begin  and  go  through  the  same  elementary 
training  in  acquiring  this  instrument  of  thought  expres- 
sion, and  there  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  to  see  a  lad 
almost  old  enough  to  graduate  wrestling  with  the  primitive 
symbols  of  *  *cat, "  "  dog,'^  side  by  side  with  a  child  just  one 
remove  from  the  nursery.  Parents  who  thus  neglect  the 
opportunity  for  early  education  which  the  State  provides 
assume  a  grave  responsibility,  and  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  meagre  results  which  the  school  is  some- 
times obliged  to  send  forth. 

After  the  preliminary  course  suggested  above,  the  order 
and  scope  of  study  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  conmion  schools,  and  to  this  end  and  as  a  guide 
the  course  of  study  used  in  the  Berkeley  schools  has  been 
adopted.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  rearrange- 
ments and  adjustments,  but  in  the  completed  course  it  is 
hoped  to  give  the  average  pupil  a  fair  knowledge  of  all  the 
essential  subjects  studied  in  the  grammar-school  programme 
for  eight  years.  The  high-school  course  which  leads  to 
college  or  the  university  is  special,  and  limited  to  certain 
exceptionally  bright  pupils  who  give  promise  of  success- 
fully and  profitably  pursuing  the  higher  education. 

WARRING  WILKINSON, 
Principal  of  the  Cnlijornia  Institution,   Berkeley ^   California. 
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Mr.  M,  KoLLER,  Director  of  the  Central  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  at  Munich,  has  become  widely  known  through 
hirt  much  debated  experiment  of  dividing  the  pupils  under 
his  charge  into  two  classes — those  who  are  genuine  deaf- 
tnules  and  those  who  are  not.  At  a  Convention  of  German 
Aurista  and  IiLStnictors  of  the  Deaf,  held  in  September,  1899, 
he  showed  the  results  he  had  attained  through  this  division 
with  pupils  possessed  of  a  slight  degree  of  hearing.  A 
decided  sensation  was  created  by  this  exhibition  of  his 
worii. 

Since  that  time  tlie  question  has  been  everywhen?  dis- 
cussed in  Germany  whether  or  not  the  semi-deaf,  the  semi- 
[imte,  and  those  children  who  show  a  marked  aptitude 
for  speech  should  be  taught  by  a  special  method  and  kept 
rigidly  apart  from  their  less  fortunate  companions.  In 
several  schools  exper'nnents  have  been  begun  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us*  Mr.  Koiler  treads  the 
narrow  but  useful  path  of  every-day  schoolroom  methods 
and  devieef.  He  provides  a  language  book  for  teachers  and 
leaniers  of  the  lower  grades  and  shows  how.  in  Iiis  opin- 
ion, the  earliest  instruction  should  be  given. 

Among  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  Germany  considerable 
dis-satisfaction  witli  present-day  methods  is  openly  and 
(juit*"  generally  expressed.  The  results,  it  is  claimed  by 
many,  are  not  commensurate  with  the  labor  expended  in 
ihfir  attainment.  There  is  too  nmch  pedagogical  splitting 
of  hairs.  Not  enough  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  language  material  according  to  form  and 
content.    All  is  confused.     There  is  no  unaimnity  of  plan. 

•"Wie  sagHt  du  ?"  Sprachbuch  fiir  Taubstummcn .  ["  How  Iki  Y<m 
l:lpaftk"r     A  LnngUBge  Book  for  Deaf-Mutea]. 
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One  authority  would  employ  only  the  natural  method  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  would  follow  nature  to  the  fullest 
extent,  serene  in  the  faith  that  unlimited  conversation  will 
in  time  correct  all  mistakes  and  lead  his  pupils  into  the 
promised  land  of  language.  Another  expects  great  results 
from  close  adherence  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  advo- 
cates the  early  use  of  printed  lesson  books.  Still  another 
would  banish  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  school- 
life  every  t«xt-book  from  his  classroom,  and  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  material  for  speech  and  language  provided 
by  the  individual  teacher.  One  instructor  believes  that 
the  teacher  should  determine  strictly  the  course  of  the 
early  years  of  instruction;  while  his  colleague,  relying  upon 
no  less  an  authority  than  Herbart,  maintains  that  the 
teacher  should  be  guided  by  his  pupils  and  should  aim 
especially  to  arouse  the  ^^ interest"  of  the  children. 

Given  so  many  difTerent  opinions,  disputes  over  trifles 
can  hardly  fail  to  arise.  What  shall  we  teach  first?  be- 
comes  an  absorbing  (question.  Shall  we  speak  of  the  slate 
or  of  the  pencil?  Which  is  the  more  important  sentence — 
"The  slate  has  a  frame''  or  ^*  Max  ha.s  a  slate"?  In  this 
strife  Mr.  Roller  takes  the  part  of  a  mediator.  Beginning 
with  the  conviction  that  the  little  deaf  child  has  urgent 
need,  desire,  and  right  to  express  himself  concerning  the 
things  that  lie  nearest  to  him,  he  treats  of  the  school  and 
all  that  intimately  pertains  to  it.  He  considers  the  pupil 
in  his  relation  to  the  institution  and  its  surroundings,  to 
his  teacher  and  his  classmates.  He  does  all  this  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  the  differing  jx^dagogical 
sects  more  closely  together.  Kvery  page  of  the  little 
book  reveals  the  practical  schoolmaster.  It  will  be  of 
service  as  a  guide  to  less  experienced  teachers  in  their 
elementary  language  work. 


Mr.  F.  Werner,  a  teacher  in  the  Stade  Institution,  has 
already  won  deserved  recognition  by  his  translation  into 
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Germau  of  Bonet's  "  Reduccion  de  las  Letras,  y  Arte  para 
enseiiar  a  Ablar  los  Miidos."  All  hia  publications  are  dis- 
linguished  by  psychological  insight,  and  bear  the  imprint 
iif  a  strong,  original  personality.  He  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Regardless  of  the  widely  blazoned  views  of  the 
leaders  of  the  profession  in  Germany,  he  criticizes  the  tradi- 
lionary  methods  freely. 

In  the  work  before  us*  he  deals  chieHy  with  the  difficul- 
lics  that  the  deaf-mute  has  to  overcome  in  learning  articu- 
lulioii.  His  keen  intuitions,  supplemented  by  close  prac- 
rical  observation,  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theo- 
retical foundation  of  the  oral  method  is  vulnerable  at  every 
point.  The  claims  and  promises  made  in  its  name,  he  says, 
are  not  and  camiot  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Werner  advocates  a  division  of  deaf  pupils  accord- 
ing to  their  mental  capacity.  At  present,  however,  he  con- 
fesses frankly,  he  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  best  method 
to  follow  in  the  instruction  of  the  weaker  class. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Werner  reviews  all  the  methods  which, 
in  his  opinion,  might  be  profitably  employed.  Just  here, 
it  seems  to  me.  he  niisunderstanda  the  position  of  the  un- 
educated fleaf-niute  in  respect  to  written  language,  ami 
undert'stimat-es  the  neces.sary  dependence  of  wTJtten  lan- 
guage upon  either  articulation  or  the  manual  alphaliet.  On 
page  M  he  says:  "The  deaf-mute  who  has  once  made 
written  language  his  mode  of  thought  will  continue  to  hold 
fast  to  that  mode  of  thought  exclusively."  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  above  opinion  for  the  reason  that  thought 
in  written  language  is  utterly  impossible.  There  is  no  case 
on  record  of  a  deaf-mute  who  without  either  speech  or  the 

*Dk'  deulache  Mclhode  und  die  Teilung  der  TaubBtuiniDcn  docIi  dc^r 
gcistifji^D  Befiihigung.  Viertes  Prograimn  der  Provinzial-Taubstuminen- 
AnKiAlt  xii  (>tAiIe.  [The  German  MethrKi und  th  '  (.'Insslficalinnof  UeaT- 
MuUe  nci-ording  Ui  .Mental  t^pacily.  Fourth  R«pon  'i(  ihu  Provincial 
Inalitution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Slude].     Stade:    F.  Hubereasth.  1901, 
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manual  alphabet  has  been  able  to  understand  or  make 
himself  understood  through  written  language.    It  is  us^^ 
less,  therefore,  to  talk  about  "a  written-language method-^ 
On  this  subject,  however,  erroneous  views  have  spread  h 
and  wide.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  01 
time,  and  one  in  the  final  solution  of  which  Mr.  Wemt 
will  surely  have  a  part.     We  await  with  interest,   ther^^^ 
fore,  the   appearance   of  his  larger  book,  in  which   Im^ 

promises  to  enter  more  fully  into  details  concerning  th * 

relation  of  deaf  pupils  to  the  different  methods  of  lai 
guage  teaching. 


Mr.  H.  Stelling,  an  instructor  in  the.Emden  Insti 
tution,  is  also  one  of  those  who  dare  to  think  for  themselve 
concerning  educational  problems  in  our  profession.  He 
do(»s  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  but  seeks  earnestly  for  ways  and  means  to  remedy 
the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  glowing  promises 
of  the  oral  method  and  its  unsatisfactory  results.  For 
years  he  ha.s  given  especial  attention  to  the  instruction  of 
backward  and  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes.  He  has  con- 
stantly sought  to  obtain  for  them  more  individual  attention 
than  thoy  usually  receive  in  our  schools. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us*  Mr.  Stelling  gives  a  full  report 
of  his  observ^ations  in  Danish  and  Norwegian  schools.  As 
is  well  known,  the  schools  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway 
mak(*  a  strict  line  of  dcMiiarcation  between  normal  and  ab- 
normal deaf-nmtes,  and  the  two  classes  are  completely 
8(^parat(Ml.  The  admirable  results  obtained  by  this  system 
in  th()S(»  countries  lead  Mr.  Stelling  to  urge  a  similar  divi- 


♦DioErziohunp  der  schwaohbegahten  unci  schwachsinnigen  Taubstum- 
menund  die  IVilung  nach  Fiihigkeiten  ttberhaupt.  [The  Education  of 
Backward  and  Feeble-Minded  Deaf-Mutes  with  especial  reference  to  their 
Classification  according  to  Capacity].  I/cipzig:  C.  Merseberger.  1902. 
Svo,  pp.  7H. 
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sioi)  ID  the  Province  of  Hannover.  I  very  rnucli  doubt, 
Viowfver.  whether  the  authorities,  in  sjiite  of  his  urgent 
recommendation,  will  l)e  converted  to  his  plan,  for  he 
auivocates*  the  retention  of  the  oriil  method  for  the 
■backward  as  well  us  the  more  intelligent  deaf.  If  method.'*, 
MTiPftas.  and  end  are  to  remain  the  same  in  the  two  kinds 
«nf  schools,  it  Is  hard  to  see  what  great  l)enefit  woulil  Ijp 
«.lerive{i  from  a  changing  about  of  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  aseerlained  that  for  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
mhe  pupils  in  German  schools  the  oral  method  is  an  entire 
"ffaihire.  We  have  to  do  hen'  with  children  who,  in  a^idi- 
tion  to  deafnest^  or  harilne.«.s  of  hearing,  suffer  also  from 
nunie  disturbances  of  the  fi]»eech  centers  of  the  brain.  For 
ihl"  latter  class  all  attempts  to  teach  nijcech,  or  to  teach 
"by  speech,  must  inevitably  fail.  But  when  we  call  these 
«hi!dren  feeble-minded  we  make  an  utterly  false  iliagnosiK, 
niucp  their  inability  to  learn  tu  speak  springs  rather  from 
a  functional  disorder  of  the  motor  centers  of  s[)eech  than 

«i  any  lack  of  intelligence. 
le  Institution  in  Co|>enhagen  deals  almost  exclusively 
pupils  of  thi.s  class,  teaching  them  by  the  manual- 
abet  methotl.  But  Mr.  Stelling  refuses  to  attribute  the 
giKwl  rpsult.-*obeervedatCoi»enhagen  totheuaeof  the  manual 
alphabet.  Instead  he  believes  the  excellence  attained  is 
dm*  to  the  happy  choice  of  the  language  material,  its  wise 
urrangenienl.  its  conscientious  application,  etc.  This 
explanation  does  not  suffice,  for  the  points  Mr.  Stelling 
|jniise.s  are  now  so  generally  approved  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  school  of  any  kind  in  these 
ilay»  that  <loes  not  make  them  the  very  A  B  C  of  its  peda- 
gogical work. 

The  fact  Is.  Mr.  Stelling  dues  not  seem  to  understand 
the  essential  difference  between  the  oral  and  the  manual- 
ulphaljct  methods.  He  does  not  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  caws  the  psychological  processes  are  connected 
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with  diflferent  centers  of  the  brain.    Persons  who  suflFt 
from  motor  aphasia  may  never  succeed  in  speaking 
even  in  uttering  an  articulate  sound.    They  can,  howevei 
easily  be  taught  to  make  the  hand  their  organ  of  thougl 
expression. 

The  absolutely  negative  results  of  the  oral  method  fo-^ 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  cannot  justly  be  attri-  - 
buted  to  poor  methods  of  teaching.  The  cause,  in  man>^i 
cases  at  least,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  defects  from  whicfc:' 
the  pupils  suffer. 

If  Mr.  Stelling  succeeds  in  his  plan  of  havdng  his  classes^ 
of  backward  pupils  separated  from  the  others  and  taught-== 
whollv  bv  the  oral  method,  we  have  full  confidence  that 
he  will  report  with  entire  candor,  and  as  soon  jis  possible, 
the  result  of  the  experiment. 


Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  men  who  are  making 
historv.  We  come  now  to  a  man  who  writes  historv  and 
who  possesses  the  talent  out  of  ninety-nine  books  to  manu- 
facture the  hundredth. 

Mr.  J.  Karth  describes  his  book*  lus  "a  retrospect/' 
and  seeks  to  answer  the  (juestion,  "What  was  the  state  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century?^'  He  gives  a  rapid 
answer  in  figures,  page  421,  which  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  readers  of  the  Annals. 

♦Das  Taubstuinmcnbildungswest'ri  iiu  XIX  Jahrhundert,  in  den 
wicht'gstcn  Staaton  Euro  pas.  Ein  ITeberblick  iiber  seine  Entwickelung. 
I A  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  Education  of  the  I>eaf  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  the  Most  Important  Countries  of  Europe.]  Bres- 
lau:  W.  G.  Korn.      1902.     8vo,  pp.  428. 
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Countries. 


Getmwiy 

Belgiam- 

Denmark 

fioUnd 

Frioce 

Great  Britain  .... 

Holland 

Italy 

Croatia 

Norway 

Anstrii 

BJiic  Pro?ince8 

Rnssia 

Sweden .... 

Switzerland 

SpaiD 

Hungary 

Total 


1 

1 

In  the  year  1900. 

InstitutionB 
in  the  year 

1 

1800. 

InstitutionB. 

Pnpils. 

3 

91 

6,458 

— . 

12          !              026 

1 

3          .              400 

8 

483 

2 

63           !           3, 834 

1 

{m;    \       '^^'^ 

1 

4           !              504 

2 

47 

2, 299 

_^ 

1 

46 

.^^ 

5 

309 

2 

25 

1,784 

— 

f? 

269 

.i^— 

20 

885 

__ 

12 

803 

-_— 
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To  reach  the  results  given  Mr.  Karth  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  a  book  of  428  pages,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers 
of  the  deaf  in  Germany  have  already  at  hand  a  treatise 
upon  the  same  subject  which  extends  to  the  year  1882. 
Compared  with  Mr.Walther's  comprehensive  historical  work 
this  book  seems  a  very  weak  compilation. 

It  was  evidently  impossible  for  Mr.  Karth  to  let  Mr. 

Walther's   well  arranged    material  alone.      Therefore  he 

does  not  begin,  as  his  title  indicates,  with  the  year  1800,  but 

goes  way  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  instruction  of  the 

deaf  by  Pedro  de  Ponce  in  1570,  and  gives  over  again  those 

biographies,  of    which  we  are  all  weary,  of  Heinicke,  De 

i*£pee,  and  other  worthy  men  who  it  is  true  belong  to  the 

history  of  our  profession,  but  not  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

He   does  not  keep  his  prefatory  promise  to  be  brief,  but 

dwells  at  tiresome  length  upon  the  history  of  the  origin 
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and  growth  of  individual  institutions — a  subject  which 
cannot  possibly  be  of  genemi  interest.  He  ought  to  have 
begun  his  history  where  Mr.  Walther  stops,  at  the  year 
1882.  But,  unhappily,  where  Mr.  Walther  leaves  the  sub- 
ject, there  Mr.  Karth's  wisdom  comes  to  an  end.  At  that 
point,  he  says,  begin  *' currents,  concerning  which  a  later 
generation  must  be  the  judge.  ^^  The  remarkable  sagacity  of 
this  statement,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing a  few  comments  on  the  ** currents''  referred  to.  He 
informs  his  readers  that  he  himself  belongs  to  the  orthodox 
fold  of  the  oralists,  and  that  he  keeps  far  aloof  from  all 
heresv. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Karth  limits  himself  to  collecting  and 
arranging  statistics  and  other  material,  we  can  praise  his 
industry  and  skill.  But  not  content  with  this,  and  follow- 
ing the  example  of  greatiT  men,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
discern  and  point  out  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  attempt- 
ing such  a  iiifik  he  shows  his  entire  unfitness  for  it.  He  con- 
temptuously characterizes  the  efforts  at  reform  of  the  past 
twentv  vears  as  ^currents."  but  he  fails  to  see  from  what 
sources  these  currents  spring  or  whither  they  flow.  He 
does  not  recognize*  th(»  mental  starvation  into  which  num- 
berless deaf-nmt(»s  inv  thrown  l)y  the  inadeciuacy  of  the 
oral  m(»th()d  to  mo(»t  their  needs.  H(»  has  no  conception, 
apyjarently,  of  the*  niniiy  psychological  problems  in  con- 
nection with  our  ])r()fession  which  still  await  solution. 

But  when  Mr.  Karth  entin^ly  igu()r(\^  the  position  of  the 
adult  deaf  with  resprct  to  the  strife  of  uK^thods  and  (page 
1()4)  asserts  of  unnamed  deaf-niut(»s  that  thev  "will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  finger  language,"  it  is  no  longer  a 
(juestion  of  ignorance  but  of  deliberate  misrepresentation — 
the  seven^st  reproach  that  an  historian  can  bring  upon 
himself. 

Mr.  Karth  allows  himself  to  he  f)linde(i  bv  numl)ers  and 
outside  show,  and  fcM^ls  happy  in  the  consciousness  that, 
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ill  Ofnnany  al  least,  he  hiis  the  majority  on  his  aide.  But 
^e!f-«ati3faption.  self-glorificiition.  and  the  scornful  wa\-iii|j; 
iiside  of  all  efforts  nt  reform  ure  unmistakiihle  omens  of 
•^tagimticin  if  not  of  retrogresHinn.  Indication.-  of  this  kind 
iirf  onlv  too  Hearly  rmhodied  in  Mr.  Karth's  work. 

,!    HKIDSIEK. 

In*tri»-I.>r  in  Ihr  Hrf'l'i-i  Initilnhnn.  Hr--^h<'.S>Uyi'i.  Prwoiin. 


I  THK  SKCONI)  ROUND-TABLK  Ol'  WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS. 

Ft  RBVANT  to  the  call  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Pahkeh,  Inspector  of 
Wisrrtnsin  Schools  for  the.  I)e:if.  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
of  Wisconsin  held  their  second  jinnual  Houiid-Tiible  at  the 
Bairtist  Tabernacle  in  Milwiiukee,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Deceinl)er  29,  1902.  The  att^-ndance  was  not  as  large  as 
thst  of  the  first  Round-Tahle,  inviny  perhaps  to  the  inop- 
portune time  of  the  meetinj;. 

Aft^T  a  felicitous  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  I'arker  intro- 
Miss  Hyp.\ti.\  Bovn.  of  the  State  School  at  Delavan, 
her  deaf-hlind  pupil,  Eva  Halliday.  Miss  Boyd  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  her  work  witli  I'^'a.  She  said, 
in  pan:  "'Kva  wofi  fifteen  years  old  when  I  was  given 
charge  of  her  education  last  February.  .\t  that  time  she 
had  no  languaf^e.  but  in  spit*-  of  that  it  ivas  e^-ident  that 
she  W!W  a  bright,  wide-awake  girl,  with  an  affectionate  soul 
thflt  most  pathetically  pleaded  to  be  rescued  from  a  world 
of  darkness  and  ignorance.  So  strongly  did  her  sad  con- 
dition appeal  to  me  that  my  heart  went  out  to  her,  even 
iliefore  I  snw  her,  and  when  she  same  to  nie,  I  straightway 
the  nianwil  alphabet  jis  a  key  to  open  the  door  of  the 
n,  After  she  had  once  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  finger  alphabet  and  of  words,  she  showed  a  keen  and 
tireless  int^erest  in  the  new  world  that  was  now  ripened  up 
to  her.     She  wanted  me  to  spell  in  her  hand  the  names  of 
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Diiy-School,  ext-ended  a  cordial  invitiation  to  those  present 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  building  of  her  School 
some  time  in  February. 

Miss  Carrie  H.  Archibald, of  Oshkosh,  off ered  some  sug- 
gestions on  **The  Best  Means  of  Enabling  the  Deaf  to  Ac — 
(juire    Language.'-     Miss    Archibald    closely    follows    th^=^ 
"Language  Outline"  of  Miss  Wettstein,  supplementing  iti— 
with   considerable   reproduction   work.     She   also   thinkf 
selections  from  the  best  poems,  and  sometimes  complete 
poems  memorized,  helpful  to  the  deaf  in  acquiring  language. 
lM)r  reproduction  work  she  uses  history,  biography,  mythol- 
ogy, and  nature  work. 

In  presenting  the  topic ''  Physical  Training,"  Mr.  Thom-\.s 
Ha(;rrty,  of  Delavan,  advocated  abundant  outdoor  exer- 
cise to  supplement  gymnjisium  work.  With  the  deaf, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  foot  movements,  and 
awkward  standing  and  walking  should  be  corrected.  The 
gymnasium  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  at 
a  time  a  class  of  one-half  the  number  of  boys  attending 
school,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  grade  the  pupils  accord- 
ing to  their  physical  conditio^?,  sizes,  and  ages,  before  as- 
signing them  to  classes  in  the  gymnasium. 

Miss  Wettstkix  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Section 

for  the  coming  year. 

PAUL  LANGE, 

Instructor  m  the  Wisconsin  School^  Delavan^  Wi^consiUn 
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~Vive  Slate Sj-steni  of  hinguage  teachinfr  lielpftii,  and  advo- 
cates the  use  of  blank  books  for  recordiiij;  new  words  unci 
SMiteacfs  for  fiiturp  use. 

"Points  on  Every-day  English  "was  the  subject  of  an 
*xceUcnt  paper  by  Miss  Almiha  I.  Hobart,  of  the  Stilts 
SSrhool  at  Delavun.  Miss  Hobart  would  have  a  rtv-steniatic 
<lcvplopmpnt  of  the  child's  language,  giving  him  an  oppor- 
"tnnity  to  familiarize  himself  with  iie«-  forms  bpfore  taking 
«p  otliers,  using  them  in  different  facts  and  incident*;  so 
3U>  to  lix  them  firmly  in  his  mind.  The  corrected  sentences 
^ould  l>e  «Titt<'n  on  wall  slates  or  charts  so  that  the 
«hild  may  refer  to  them.  From  morning  until  night  tht; 
child  should  Im"  placed  in  an  iitmos|»herp  of  language  and 
taught  readily  to  express  his  common  thoughts,  joto,  pains, 
Bcirrtm-a,  and  requests.  He  sliould  be  encouraged  and 
aMuftted  in  writing  out  the  doily  cvenU  which  are  part  of 
hie  life,  given  Ixxiks  and  papers  adapted  to  his  mental 
capacity,  and  told  interesting  stories  in  order  to  instill  a 
for  reading. 

Anna  E.  Schaffer.  the  new  Inspector  of  Schools 
le  Deaf,  was  then  introduced.     Miss  Schaffer  exjji'cswed 
)lf  as  greatly  pleased  with  her  new  field  of  labor. 
fiVKSiK  Ghkexer,  of  Rhinelander,  presented  an 
iting  paper  on  "Action  Work,"     Miss  Greener  eon- 
irs  action  work  beneficial  in  furnishing  the  child  food 
fnr  thought  and  cultivating  a  keener  iK)wer  for  lip-reading. 
She  also  finds  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  illustrating  sen- 
Btorits,  and  problems  in  arithmetic, 
fjoumnl  Work  for  Primary  Children,  "  wjis  discn,ised  by 
Stei-la  M.  [■'l.\ti,ey,  of  Green  Bay. 
,C.  P.  Cahy,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
and  former  Su]>erint('ndent  of  the  State  School  at 
ivan,  spoke  briefly  of  hi.s  connection  with  the  Institu- 
I,  and  offered  !?ome  helpful  suggestions. 

FRANfFj*  Wkttstkix,   Principal  of  the  Milwaukee 
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or  two  months.  Eleven  or  more  States  may  thus  be  repre- 
sented at  the  same  time.  As  the  classes  change  every 
month  or  two,  all  States  will  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
represented.  Some  States  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
represent  more  schools  and  others  to  send  more  classes 
or  to  occupy  more  time.  As  there  are  40  schools  for  the 
blind  and  123  for  the  deaf,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
filling  the  time  and  space.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for 
institutions  to  send  classes  not  listed  in  the  diagram,  pro- 
vided applications  are   made  in   time. 

Dormitory. — A  convenient  dormitory  with  playgrounds 
will  be  provided  by  the  Exposition  Company.  Experi- 
enced matrons,  supervisors,  and  attendants  will  be  selected 
or  approved  by  the  committees.  Every  convenience  and 
precaution  possible  w^ill  be  employed  for  the  safety  and 
the  comfort  of  the  children.  The  teacher  representing 
an  institution  will  be  responsible  for  his  or  her  pupils  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  dormitorv  for  school  until  thev 
return,  when  they  will  be  placed  under  the  care  of  ex- 
perienced supervisors.  If  desirable  a  school  may  send 
a  supervisor  to  take  charge  of  its  pupils  outside  of  school 
hours  and  accompany  them  about  the  grounds. 

Expenses. — Furniture  for  the  dormitory  will  be  made 
in  the  cabinet  shops  of  institutions  and  loaned  to  the  schools, 
unless  otherwise  provided.  The  products  of  the  industrial 
classes  will  be  sold  as  souvenirs  to  pay  for  the  raw  material 
used.  The  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  committees  for 
maintaining  the  schools  and  the  dormitory  for  each  week 
will  be  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  present,  and  each 
State  or  institution  will  be  charged  in  proportion  to  its  repre- 
sentation, l^y  these  plans  expenses  will  be  reduced  so 
that  it  will  cost  but  little  more  to  keep  a  class  here  than 
at  the  home  school.  Many  institutions  are  willing  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  from  the  institution's  funds.  Some  State 
commissions  in  charge  of  the  State  appropriations  for  the 
Exposition  will  pay  part  and  others  will  pay  all  of  these 
expenses. 

Closs    Work. — The   model   schools   do   not  exclude   the 
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display  of  Rnishc-tl  class  work.  The  walls  of  each  room  or 
space  will  he  lineil  with  cases  and  wall  cabinets  for  the  dis- 
play of  articles  similar  to  those  heiiift  proflncfid  in  that 
rapace.  For  example,  the  walls  of  the  shoeshop  will  be 
■  lined  with  rases  for  the  display  of  shoes  made  in  different 
V insijttitions.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  suitable 
I  dassifiealion  and  avoids  unnecessary  anil  uninteresting 
Ldiiplieations.  which  have  always  been  a  great  waste  of 
^pace  to  the  company,  of  time  to  the  visitors,  and  of  money 
•  exhibitors. 

Thi*  eoniniittees  can  have  the  cases  and  wall  cabinets 
lade  more  cheaply  and  with  more  uniformity  than  the 
individual  schools.  However,  if  an  institution  wishes  to 
nakeits  own  cases,  plans  maybe  sent  to  the  committees, 
"hr  rxpense  of  installation  and  care  of  these  exhibits  will 
!  met  by  the  exhibitorK. 

The  name  of  each  State  and  school  sending  a  class  will 
*  placed  over  the  space  occupied  by  that  class.  A  list 
(  Slates  and  institutions  which  are  to  fill  the  spaces  will 
iliaplayed  and  also  portrait*!  of  classes  which  have  once 
iecupied  them.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have 
•  printing  class  publish  a  bonk  containing  a  portrait  of 
jBch  class  and  an  engraving  of  the  school  from  which  it 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  interesting  material 
^concerning  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

The  model  schools  will  be  among  the  most  instructive 
features  of  the  Kxposition.  They  will  attract  wide  atten- 
tion nl  home  and  abroad.  No  State,  institution,  or  school 
can  afford  to  be  without  representation  in  this  united  effort. 
What  a  State  does  for  its  deaf  and  its  blind  is  an  index  to 
the  character  of  its  population,  to  its  wealth  and  resources, 
and  to  the  ability  of  its  officials  Large  sums  of  money 
are  yearly  spent  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  anil  the  blind, 
and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  being  done 
for  them.  The  State  is  also  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  dis- 
playing its  rducatiimal  advantages.  Above  all  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  will  be  benefited  hy  a  more  just  and  accurate 
public  sentiment. 
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Applications  for  participation    should    be  made  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  committees. 

Key  to  the  Plan  of  Exhibit. 

School  for  the  Deaf. 
Room     1.  School  for  the  deaf-blind. 

2.  Primary  oral  class. 

3.  Advanced  oral  class. 

4.  Object  and  action  work. 

5.  Language  and  other  primary  methods. 

6.  College  display. 

7.  Gallery    of    eminent    instructors.  (Models    of 
schools,  etc.) 

8.  Statistics,  publications,  etc.  ( Volta  Bureau,  etc.) 

9.  Shoeshop. 

10.  Art  class. 

11.  Sewing  or  cooking  class. 

12.  Tailor-shop. 

13.  Sloyd  class. 

14.  Carpenter-shop. 

15.  Printing   office. 
A.  Platform  for  recitations  and  songs  in  the  sign 

language. 
School  for  the  Blind. 
Room   16.  School  for  the  deaf-blind. 

''        17.  Writing  class  (using  the  Braille  or  New  York 

point  system). 

18.  Reading  class. 

19.  Object  work. 

20.  Language,     geography,     and     other     primary 
methods. 

21.  Display  of  high-school  work. 

22.  (iallery    of    eminent    instructors.      (Models     of 
schools,  etc.) 

23.  Statistics,   publications,   etc. 

24.  Basket-making. 

25.  Weaving  class. 

26.  Sewing  or  cooking  class. 
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Room  27.  Music  room. 

28.  Library,  including  printing  display. 

29.  Bookbinding  or  upholstering. 

30.  Broom  factory. 
B.  Band   platform. 

Other  industrial  classes  can  be  substituted  for  these, 
provided  applications  are  made  in  time. 

Committee  representing  the  Convention  of    American 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 

Chairman,  E.  M.  Gallaudkt,  President  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-Chairman,  N.  B.  McKee,  Superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Secretary,  A.  E.  Pope,  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versal Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Treasurer,  Henry  C.  Hammond,  Superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kan. 

Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Day-Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  James  H.  Cloud,  Principal  of  Gallaudet  School, 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Committee    representing  the  American  Association  of 

Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

Chairman  and  Treasurer,  S.  M.  (Jrekn,  Superintendent 
of  the  Miss(mri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Secretary,  J.  X.  P'ree.man,  Superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

B.  B.  Huntoo-V,  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

M.  Anacjnos,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  School  and 
IVrkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  B.  Wait.  Suj)erinten(lent  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  City. 

E.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Penn.sylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook.  Pa. 

A.  J.  Hutto.v,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis. 


THE  DEAF  CHILD. 

Like  a  loose  island  on  the  wide  expanse, 
Unconscious  floating  on  the  fickle  sea, 
Herself  her  all,  she  lives  in  privacy; 
Her  waking  life  as  lonely  as  a  trance. 
Doomed  to  behold  the  universal  dance, 
The  vague,  mute  language  of  the  countenance, 
And  never  hear  the  music  which  expounds. 
The  solemn  step,  coy  slide,  and  merry  bounds. 
In  vain  for  her  I  smooth  my  antic  rhyme; 
She  cannot  hear  it,  all  her  little  being 
Concentred  in  her  solitary  seeing — 
What  can  she  know  of  beauteous  or  sublime? 
And  yet,  methinks,  she  looks  so  calm  and  good, 
God  must  be  with  her  in  her  solitude. 

HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 


THE  DEAF  BEETHOVEN. 

His  magic  fingers  wander  o'er  the  keys — 

Silent,  alas!  to  him  for  evermore; 

Though,  like  wave  music  on  a  sun-kissed  shore, 
The  tones  float  up  in  wondrous  melodies. 

Oh  not  for  him  the  sense  that  bears  the  sound 
Of  such  sweet  chords  unto  the  inmost  soul! 
Oh  not  for  him  the  solemn  thunder  roll 

Pealing,  in  sterner  moments,  far  around! 

Nor  yet  for  him  to  hear  the  plaudits  loud ; 
Though,  turning  in  the  pauses  of  his  theme, 
As  one  awaking  from  a  soundless  dream, 

Ho  sees  the  passionate  gestures  of  the  crowd; 

As  an  ^^olian  lyre,  when  winds  go  by, 

Wakes  to  the  unseen  airs  and  straightway  sings, 
Though  all  unconscious  of  its  own  sweet  strains, 

By  him  unheard,  wakes  his  own  melody. 

Or  as  a  forest  pine  in  night's  dim  shade, 

Tosses  wild  arms  into  the  troubled  air. 

Wailing  in  strains  that  seem  almost  despair. 

Yet  knows  not  of  the  moans  itself  has  made. 

ao8 
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Or  aa  a  low-voieed  stream  benealli  llie  moon, 

Singing  its  midnight  monotone  unseen; 

Or  as  a  glistening  fait,  'mid  leafage  green, 
i'lotiding  with  melody  the  woods  of  June. 
Or  OS  the  solemn  turret  bell,  whose  tone-i 

Strike  the  duil  air  as  with  the  beat  of  doom. 

Whil#  the  dose-gathered  mourners  round  the  tomb 
Strive  not  to  vex  the  dead  with  futile  moans. 
Yet  who  shall  say  tliat  in  his  soul  sublime, 

Lifted  so  Car  above  the  common  earth, 

Some  inner  sense  of  joy  may  not  have  birth. 
Some  muaic  all  unknown  to  things  of  lime? 

Some  melodies  which,  floating  through  that  soui, 
Up  to  the  spirit  world  unconsoious  soar; 
And,  garnered  in  tlio:<e  realms  for  evermore, 

May  meet  him  when  this  earth  shall  cease  t<i  roll? 

Uwued  to  him  the  prioelows  gift  to  hi-ur 

His  own  creations.     Ahl  what  glud  Hurprise 
When  on  immortal  strings  thiMe  chords  nhall  rist' 

Triumphant,  as  eternity  draws  near; 

Greatest  of  all  and  though  his  star  may  shine. 

And  earth  be  filled  with  gladness  through  lis  Ijeimis, 
Yet  in  Ood's  ways  a  sadness  neeiiiR 

The  Nemesis  of  gifts  almost  divine. 


INNER  MrSIC. 


Mine  ears  are  wrappt^d  in  outward  <(uiel.  yet 
My  soul  doth  hear  weird  music  from  rhe  glades 
Of  a  strange,  myslir  land  1  wot  not  of. 
Full  well  I  know  diviner  harmony  ■ 

Se'er  greets  the  sense  of  those  tu  whom  the  lounds 
Uf  earth  an*  audible,     .^nd  I  am  blessed 
In  that  no  jarring  noise  disturbs  my  thouglil. 
Wliich   flows  serenely  on  in   peacefuluews. 
And  gains  a  clear  distinctness  it  would  lack 
Amid  earth's  din,     A  tender  Fatlier  known 
VVhul  I  Imi'e  need  of,  and   I  murmur  not, 
Hut  rest  content  and  glad  to  lose  mystai' 
in  tliat  far-reaching  lovi:  which  covers  utl 
My  inperfection. 

AGATHA  TIEGEL  HANSON,  B.  A., 
StattU,  Waahington. 


SCHOOL   ITEMS 

American  School. — Dr.  Job  Williams  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  several  months  on  account  of  his 
health  and  has  gone  to  Arizona.  We  hope  he  will  return 
to  his  work  fully  restored.  Dr.*  Gilbert  O.  Fay  is  Acting: 
Principal  in  his  absence. 

Illinois  Institution. — During  a  heavy  windstorm,  which 
raged  with  great  violence  and  did  great  damage,  a  venti- 
lating chimney  on  the  little  girls'  cottage  fell  in  with  a  terrific 
crash  at  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  January  7. 
This  chimney  extended  twelve  feet  above  the  roof  and 
though  very  strongly  built,  the  bricks  being  laid  in  cement, 
was  top-heavy.  It  crashed  through  the  roof  and  fortu- 
nately landed  in  large  sections  directly  over  a  partition 
between  bedrooms.  In  falling,  roof  timbers  were  thrust 
through  the  ceiling  of  two  bedrooms,  and  long  pieces,  two 
by  four,  and  pieces  of  plastering  fell  upon  the  beds  of  sleep- 
ing children.  Strange  to  say  not  a  child  receive^'  the 
slightest  injury,  though  there  were  some  hairbrtadth 
escapes. 

Iowa  School. — The  Deaf  Hawkeye  for  January  23  \^as 
edited  entirelv  bv  deaf  ladies,  and  all  the  contributors  were 
(leaf  ladies.  They  made  a  paper  of  unusual  interest  and 
value. 

Minnesota  School.—  Wv  regret  the  retirement  from  the 
office  of  director  of  the  Hon.  R.  A.  Mott,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  original  commissioners  appointed  in  1863  to 
establish  the  School,  and  has  served  continuallv  as  director 
from  that  time,  except  for  a  brief  period  soon  after  his 
first  appointment.  Jii(l^(»  Mott  has  frecjuently  attended 
the  Conventions  of  Amc^rican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf; 
probably  no  other  man  holding  a  similar  j)osition  is  so 
well  known  to  the*  profession.  His  familiarity  with  the 
work,  his  intelligent  interest,  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
make    his   retirement  a  matter  of  regret  not  only  to  the 
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friends  of  the  Minnesota  School  but  to  those  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  in  general. 

Mississippi  Institution. — Miss  Jane  Moffat  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Nebraska  Institute. — Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope  and  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Best  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers;  Mr. 
Pope  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  for  the  Blind  and  other  work  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Louis  Universal  Exposition  in  1904,  and  Mr.  Best  to 
teach  in  the  Washington  State  School.  Mr.  Charles  Eldridge, 
formerly  boys'  supervisor  in  the  Kansas  School,  is  ap- 
pointed to  supply  one  of  these  vacancies. 

North  Dakota  School. — Mr.  Charles  D.  Seaton  has  resigned 
his  position  as  instructor  in  the  advanced  department, 
foreman  of  the  carpenter  shop,  and  editor  of  the  Banner; 
we  hope  he  will  return  to  the  profession  after  a  season  of 
rest. 

Oregon  School. — Miss  Tillie  Garman  has  resigned  the 
position  of  teacher  on  account  of  failing  health.  Mr. 
^  ihelm  F.  Schneider,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution and  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  name  of  the  school  paper  has  been  changed  from 
the  Oregon  Gazetteer  to  the  Web-Foot. 

Rock  ford  Day-School. — A  day-school  has  been  begun 
at  Rockford,  Illinois.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Sarah  M.  Kin- 
iiaird. 

West  Virginia  School. — Miss  Jayne  L.  Handley  and 
Miss  Edith  Carskadon  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
instruction.     Miss  Carskadon  teaches  physical  culture. 

I  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Candace  A. 
Vendes  has  recently  published  a  little  book  of  quotations 
from  various  authors  called  **  A  Garland  of  Violets/' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

George  Hution. — The  frontispiece  of  the  present  number 
of  the  Annals  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  carbon  portrait  of 
George  Hutton,  presented  to  the  Volta  Bureau  by  his 
son,  Mr.  George  Clark  Hutton,  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 
George  Hutton  was  born  January  4,  1801,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1870.  He  was  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  for  fifty 
years;  forty  years  in  Scotland,  first  at  Caputh  and  after- 
wards at  Perth,  and  ten  years  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  connection  with  his  son  James  Scott  Hutton,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Institution.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
articles  published  in  the  Annals,  and  of  a  manuscript 
volume  entitled  ''Specimens  of  a  Dictionary  of  Natural 
Signs  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  which,  after  having  been 
lost  for  many  years,  was  found  in  1898  and  is  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau. 

The  Certification  and  Registration  of  Teachers. — The  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent  last  December,  was  the  certification  and  registra- 
tion of  teachers.  There  are  now  three  bodies  that  issue 
certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  Great 
Britain,  viz.,  the  Training  College  at  Fitzroy  Square,  the 
Training  College  at  Ealing,  and  the  College  of  Teachers 
(Incorporated)  London ;  but  none  of  the  certificates  granted 
by  these  bodies  are  recognized  by  the  government  authori- 
ties as  qualifying  the  holders  to  registration  as  teachers.  On 
the  other  hand  the  government  requirement  for  a  certificate 
as  primary  teacher  contains  no  provision  for  training  or 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf.  The  practical  effect  seems 
to  be  that  persons  who  are  not  qualified  by  special  training 
to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  eligible  to  appointment, 
while  those  who  are  thus  qualified  are  not  eligible.  The 
Association  passed  resolutions  expressing  the  opinion  that 
a  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  established  to  issue 
certificates  instead  of  the  three  separate  bodies,  and  that 
representatives  of  the  three  bodies  should  be  invited  to 
meet  and  agree  upon  a  plan.    It  is  hoped  that  if  this  unifica- 
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lion  of  iKp  work  is  accomplished  the  Joint  Board  will  carrv 
nutficient  weight  to  spcure  the  recognition  of  its  certificates 
from  the  government  as  furntshing  the  proper  cviilence 
of  fitness  for  the  work  of  teai^hing  the  deaf. 

/Jen/  Men  in  the  Civil  War.  —  Thf  Goodeon  Gazette  says 
that  two  (leaf  teachers  of  the  Virginia  Institution  were  in 
ihe  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  War — Mr.  William 
M.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Chamberlayne.  Mr.  Berkeley 
was  disabled  by  a  wound  receivefl  in  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain.  Mr.  Chaniberlayne  was  in  all  the  battles 
around  Richmond,  but  escaped  uninjured.  One  day, 
among  some  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Richmond,  he  recog- 
nized a  deaf  man  named  Jenniufrs,  whom  he  had  known  as 
a  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution.  Jennings  was  in 
the  Federal  ser\'ice  and  was  captured  with  his  regiment  by 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  in  the  battle  of  \ew  Market. 

^periodicals. — Mr.  G.  Kerreri  has  returned  to  Siena  and 
iUine<l  the  publication  of  L' Educaziont  dei  SordomtUi, 
|uch  was  suspended  when  he  came  to  America  a  year  ago. 
first  number  of  the  new  volume,  which  is  called 
Ifolume  I.  third  series"  and  is  Volume  XXVI  counting 
the  beginning,  is  dated  January.  1903.  The  first 
I  of  thirteen  volumes  extended  from  1872  to  1884, 
1  the  second  series  of  thirteen  volumes  from  1890  to 
L'Educazimie  will  henceforth  appear  monthly  ex- 
bt  in  August  and  September,  and  each  volume  will 
ntain  from  300  to  320  pages.  While  It  is  to  be  an 
[sn  especially  for  the  study  and  promotion  of  the 
method,  Mr,  Ferrer!  will  keep  his  readers  informed 
\  what  is  done  for  the  care,  protection,  and  educa- 
the  lieaf,  at  home  and  abroad,  without  regard 
|ti)(>thods  anil  opinioni^.  It  is  no  longer  published  at  the 
na  Institution,  but  is  entirely  an  independent  under- 
The  subscription  price  for  foreign  countries  is 
^00  and  the  address  is  simply  AW  Educmione  dei  Snr- 

muii,  Siena,  Italy. 
f  The  first  nutid>er  of  77<r  Trnrhcr  of  thr  Ihnl.  the  organ 
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of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  of  Great 
Britain^  is  dated  January,  1903.  The  editors  are  Miss 
Susanna  E.  Hull,  of  Woodvale,  Bexley,  Kent,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Story,  Head  Master  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  School, 
the  Mount,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Its  objects,  as  set  forth  in 
an  editorial  article  and  in  a  contribution  from  Dr. 
Richard  Elliott,  are  to  make  the  work  of  instructing  the 
deaf  properly  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  to  afford  a 
medium  for  the  kindly  interchange  of  opinions,  experiences, 
and  ambitions,  to  consider  and  endeavor  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  the  work,  to  record  the  steps  taken  in  pro- 
moting the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  the  deaf,  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers.  While 
its  pages  are  closed  to  profitless  contention  and  personal 
invective,  they  are  open  to  every  teacher  of  the  deaf,  of 
whatever  system,  method,  or  position,  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  by  a  free  interchange  of  thought  and 
opinion  English  teachers  may  in  time  arrive  at  that 
desirable  end,  ''the  conciliation  of  methods.*'  Dr.  Elliott 
in  his  article  pays  American  teachers  the  compliment 
of  saying  that  "In  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  we 
have  an  example  of  what  such  a  paper  may  accomplish 
and  an  excellent  model  for  our  imitation."  The  Teacher 
will  be  published  bi-monthly;  the  first  number  contains 
32  pages.  The  publisher  is  Francis  Carter,  Iron  Gate, 
Derbyy  England,  and  the  subscription  price  is  55  cents  a 
year.  This  is  so  low  that  we  think  American  subscribers 
ought  at  least  to  add  12  cents  for  postage. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted,  by  an  experienced  artist,  a  position  as  teacher  of  draw- 
ing in  some  school  for  the  deaf.  Collegiate  and  other  references 
furnished.     Addre.s.s  B.,  772  Ea.«<t  188th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Wanted,  a  position  as  teacher  in  some  school  for  the  deaf.  The  appli- 
cant will  also  be  willing  to  teach  gymnastics  to  girls.  Collegiate  and 
other  references  furnished.  Address  A. ,  Care  of  the  Editor  of  the  AnnalSf 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  1).  C. 


Wanted,  No.  3  of  vol.vi  of  the  Aimals  to  complete  a  set.  Many  back 
numbers  of  the  Annals  for  .sale  at  less  than  tne  regular  price.  Ad- 
dress John  F.Bledsoe,  649  W.  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore,  Mel. 
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HARVKY  WILLIAM  MILLIGAN. 

()\  the  ftixteenth  day  of  July,  1902,  He  who  ^giveth  His 
lH»love<i  sleep"  called  to  his  final  rest  one  who,  by  his  long 
service,  strong  personal  character,  and  moral  worth,  occu- 
pied for  many  years  a  foremost  position  in  the  profession. 
The  shadow  which  fell  upon  his  home  on  that  July  day 
rc»st^d  upon  hundreds  of  other  hearthstones. 

Although  Dr.  Milligan's  work  and  reputation  are  widely 
known  and  his  services  recjuire  no  memorial  to  jx^rpetuate 
them,  it  seems  appropriate  that  a  brief  sketch  of  his  history 
should  form  part  of  the  Annals,  the  organ  of  the  profession 
of  which  he  was  so  long  an  honored  member.  Of  him  it 
mav  be  truly  said  that  he  was  formed  bv  nature  and  culture 
to  be  an  ornament  to  society,  that  he  was  (jualified  in  no 
conmion  degn»e  for  usefuhiess  among  his  fellow  men,  and 
that  he  was  exemplary  and  lovely  in  all  the  relations  of 
life. 

Harvey  William  Milligan  was  born  Aj)ril  20,  1830,  at 
Alfonl,  Massachusetts.  His  (\'irly  training  was  rugged, 
jdving  to  mind  and  body  alike  the  vigor  which  charact(»r- 
iz(Ml  his  life,  while  his  social  surroundings  wvvv  such  as 
to  stimulate  high  moral  purpose*  and  activity.  H(»  had  no 
inherite<l  wealth  to  lure  him  to  ease.  H(»  was  too  i)r()U(l 
to  be  dejK»ndent  upon  any  one  but  liims(»lf  and  too  anibi- 
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tious  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  rank  in  any  calling  in 
which  he  might  engage.  The  rough  discipline  of  a  new 
England  life  eariy  gave  him  that  fine  physical  develop- 
ment which  made  him  alw^ays  a  noticeable  man  in  a  public 
assembly. 

He  formed  eariy  in  life  the  habit  of  omnivorous  reading 
which  ended  only  at  his  death,  the  library  which  he  left 
being  probably  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Central  Illinois. 
His  reading  and  studies  rapidly  enlarged  and  elevated 
a  brilliant  mind,  while  his  human  sympathies  and  Chris- 
tian sentiments  softened  those  asperities  often  character- 
istic of  the  self-made  man.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  his 
youthful  struggles  with  poverty,  believing  thoroughly  in 
the  dignity  not  of  labor  but  of  the  laborer. 

In  1849  he  entered  Williams  College,  making  his  way 
by  teaching  in  country  schools.  During  part  of  his  college 
course  he  was  under  the  i)ers()nal  instruction  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins, graduating  in  1S53.  Three  years  later  he  obtained 
his  degree  of  M.  A. 

Soon  after  graduating  he  accepted  a  situation  in  West- 
ern Tennessee  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  William 
Ewing,  to  whose  daughter  Josephine,  his  eldest  pupil,  he 
was  happily  married  March  1(5,  1S56.  The  young  people 
went  at  once  to  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Milligan  was 
offered  a  position  in  the  Peimsylvania  Institution  by 
Mr.  Hutton,  to  whom  he  had  l)een  advised  to  apply  by 
Professor  I^»W(»llyn  Pratt.  This  position  he  held  for  ten 
years.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  that  he  was 
able  by  strenuous  (effort  to  complete  a  long-delayed  course 
in  medicine,  and  graduate*  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Being  prevented  by 
poor  health  and  a  slender  purse  from  entering  at  once  into 
practice,  he  accepted  a  call  to  th(»  Wisconsin  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  as  principal.  This  position  he  retained  until 
called  to  the  Illinois  Institution  in  1868. 
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Dr.  Milligan,  like  many  others  in  the  early  days  of  articu- 
lation teaching,  was  rather  skeptical  as  to  results.     In 
1868  he  visited  the  Clarke  School,  and  his  remarks  at  the 
Conference  of  Principals,  held  soon  after  at  Washington, 
«how  how  hLs  opinions  were  changed:  '^It  is  difficult  for 
any  person  to  knock  over  all  the  work  of  years;  even 
though  he  has  been  laboring  to  build  a  cob-house,  it  makes 
him  distressed  to  see  it  fall.     I    do  not  mean  to  say  that 
our  teaching  has  been  of  the  cob-house  order.     I  went  to 
^Northampton  not    believing,   for    physiological  reasons, 
that  those  who  had  no  auditory  nerve  could  ever  learn  to 
speak  and  articulate ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  find 
out  that  they  can.    (Laughter.)     I  am  willing  to  say  that 
I  am  disappointed;   but  it  is  so,  that  they  do  talk.     We 
cannot  get  around  it,  and  we  have  got  to  put  up  with  it,  for 
they  won't  stop  talking  for  all  our  resolutions." 

In  1882  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution to  accept  the  chair  of  history  and  English  literature 
in  Illinois  College;  His  departure  was  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  institution,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  in- 
fluential member  of  the  faculty.  His  influence  over  his 
pupils  was  great;  uniting  gentleness  with  firnmess,  he 
ruled  by  love  and  in  return  won  the  love  of  his  pupils. 
They  keenly  felt  the  contagion  of  his  manliness,  his  sympa- 
thy, his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  gave  them  time  and 
t^)il  without  stint.  Their  religious  instruction  called  forth 
Ids  deepest  thought  and  most  earnest  endeavor.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  else  for  the  deaf,  his  religious  instruc- 
tions would  have  made  him  one  of  their  greatest  benefac- 
tors. 

One  of  the  striking  elements  in  his  teaching  was  its 
intensely  personal  character.  President  Garfield  onc(» 
said  that  his  idea  of  a  college  was  a  log,  with  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  and  himself  on  the  other.  That  was  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  eternal   indispensability  of  the   personal 
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element  in  teaching,  to  the  need  of  exalted  and  earnest 
character.  Whatever  else  gets  into  a  pupil's  mind,  the 
teacher  himself  gets  there  ultimately,  and  his  teaching  is 
largely  determined  by  what  he  is.  The  primary  and  the 
final  qualification  of  a  great  teacher  is  that  he  shall  be  a 
great  soul.  This  is  what  profoundly  impressed  me  in  my 
contact  with  Dr.  Milligan.  He  did  not  deliver  over  some- 
thing to  his  pupils;  he  simply  communicated  himself. 

When  Dr.  Milligan  entered  upon  his  labors  in  IlUnois 
College,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  workings  of  its  educa- 
tional machinery,  having  been  a  trustee  for  seven  years. 
As  was  the  case  at  the  school  for  the  deaf,  his  value  as  an 
educator  ^as  quickly  appreciated  and  he  won  the  love  and 
veneration  of  every  one  by  his  personal  worth.  He  did 
not  identify  himself  with  the  college  alone,  but  was  found 
in  every  movement  for  the  social,  educational,  or  religious 
betterment  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  was  founder  or  a 
leading  member  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  societies. 
He  was  the  author  of  ''The  Government  of  the  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,"  issued  in  conjunction  with  Francis 
Newton  Thorpe's  " The  Government  of  the  Nation.'^ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milligan  had  very  nearly  rounded  out  a  half 
(•(»ntury  of  unusually  congenial  married  life.  His  wife 
survives  him,  also  a  daughter,  Dr.  Josephine  Milligan,  and 
II  son,  Laurence  K.  Milligan,  a  teacher  in  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Thn^e  sons  have  preceded  him  to  the 
blotter  huid.  The  following  extract  from  a  tribute  in  the 
columns  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal  tells  how  he  was 
universally  regarded: 

"With  the  l)ereave(l  wife  and  children,  all  Jacksonville 
mourns  the  loss  of  Dr.  Milligan.  To  know  him  was  to  love 
him,  and  a  more  widely  respected  citizen  the  community 
never  had.  Noble,  constant,  gifted,  he  was  an  ideal  gentle- 
man, and  to  th(»  very  end  of  his  long  and  useful  life  he 
maintained   his   activity   and,    withal,    his   kindness   and 
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thoughtfulness  for  others.  Of  literar}%  retiring  tastes, 
still  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  his  stand  for  public  welfare, 
and  was  broad-minded  enough  not  to  be  bigoted.  He 
was  a  friend  to  all;  a  lover  of  books;  a  patriotic  citizen; 
a  scholarly  professor;  a  talented  writer;  and,  above  all, 
a  noble  Christian  man." 

EDWARD  P.  CLEAR Y, 
Instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution^  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


somp:  lessons  in  auricular  training. 

While  the  idea  of  developing  hearing  through  exercise  is 
an  old  one  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  a  course  in  auric- 
ular training  is  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  most 
iiLstitutions  for  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  still  the 
results  gained  through  four  years'  systematic  training  of 
the  hearing  of  a  partially  deaf  child,  Josephine  Crane,  will 
Ik*  of  int<»rest  because  they  show  not  only  that  this  train- 
ing has  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  influ<»nce  over  the  func- 
tion of  sjx*<»ch,  but  also  that  it  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
I(»ssening  the  sense  of  isolation  often  (experienced  by  the 
(l<»af. 

At  the  time  auricular  training  began,  Josephine*  was 
tw(4ve  y(»ars  old,  and  with  her  teacher  had  been  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  had 
lost  her  hearing  before  speech  had  been  accjuired,  and  it 
was  known  some  hearing  still  existed,  occasional  use  be- 
ing made  of  it  by  reading  close  to  her  ear  as  she  followed 
on  the  printed  page,  but  no  conscious  systematic  auricular 
training  had  ever  been  given,  her  speech  having  been  de- 
veloix*d  by  the  oral  method. 

In  the  autunm  of  189S,  through  the  advice  of  friends  and 
a  consulting  specialist,  she  was  taken  to  Dr.  Urbantschitsch, 
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of  Vienna.  The  latter  tested  her  hearing  in  the  usual  way" 
with  tuning-forks,  the  harmonica,  and  other  musical  in- 
struments. She  heard  none  of  the  tones  of  the  tuning- 
fork,  being  tested  with  contra  C,  C,  and  C",  while  of  the 
more  intense  tones  of  the  harmonica  she  heard  all  in  her 
right  ear,  and  also  perceived  the  voice,  intense  and  clo 


to  her  ear.  Much  more  intensity  of  the  harmonica  tones 
was  needed  for  the  left  ear,  in  which  she  was  at  first  unable 
to  distinguish  the  voice. 

After  making  this  examination  Dr.  Urbantschitsch  pro- 
nounced her  one  of  those  who,  having  lost  their  hearing 
in  earliest  childhood  before  a  knowledge  of  language  had 
been  acquired,  are  still  capable  of  hearing  all  tones  if  their 
intensity  be  great  enough.  He  was  also  convinced  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  develop  this  weakened  sense  of  hear- 
ing, and  to  train  it  to  perceive  sounds  of  much  less  inten- 
sity. Accordingly  he  started  in  on  a  series  of  exercises 
with  the  vowel  sounds,  words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  at  the  outset  the  trained  sense 
of  sight  was  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  feeble  and  untrained 
hearing.  Before  (\ach  exercise  it  was  said  to  her,  **  A  will 
be  spoken  in  your  ear;  now  I  will  say  K,"  and  again,  **  You 
must  tell  th(»  difference  between  A  and  K."  After  exer- 
cises of  this  kind  with  tlu»  vowel  sounds,  simple  words 
such  as  "twenty,  thirty,  X'ienna,"  or  short  phrases,  such 
as  "How  are  you,  how  do  you  do,"  etc.,  w(»re  used  almost 
imm(Mliat(^ly.  Mxercises  with  the  harmonica,  when  she 
was  asked  to  repnxUice  tlu^  tones  heard,  with  music-boxes, 
and  organ  toiu^s  were  also  given,  and  her  attention  was  con- 
tinually drawn  to  noises  of  all  kinds. 

Three  wec^ks  of  such  training,  ten  minutes  thrice  daily, 
proved  too  much;  the  child  was  attackiMl  by  dizziness,  and 
a  nervous  headache  most  severe  in  the  region  of  the  right 
hearing  center.  This  soon  passed  off,  howe^ver,  and  on  her 
return  home  in  December,  1898,  regular  training  was  recom- 
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lenced  and  carried  on  during  the  \iinter  months,  one  or 
^wo  words  or  a  new  combination  of  words  being  added  al- 
"■nost  daily.  Variation  in  intensity,  pitch,  distance,  and 
xapidity  of  speaking  were  also  introduced.  These  exercises 
«t  varying  distances  occupied  about  ten  minutes  of  the 
<iaily  half-hour  period  devoted  to  auricular  training,  and 
^ere  especially  taxing;  but  at  that  particular  stage  of  her 
development  they  were  of  great  value  in  training  the  at- 
tention to  recognize  stinmli  of  varying  intensities.  Jose- 
phine's own  interest  in  them  was  keen,  manifesting  itself 
in  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means.  She  herself  measured 
off  the  spaces  on  the  gynmasium  floor  and  showed  en- 
thusiasm over  her  power  to  hear  at  increased  distances. 

The  material  used  consisted  of  words  and  short  sentences 
very  familiar  to  her  ear.  As  we  increased  the  distance  I 
was  generally  forced  to  put  both  hands  to  my  mouth,  thus 
fonning  a  sort  of  a  trumpet.  Josephine  stood  with  her 
side  toward  me  and  sometimes  placed  her  hands  to  her 
ear  in  the  same  position.  The  order  of  proceedings  was  as 
follows :  The  exercise  of  word  or  sentence  was  given,  and  she 
always  repeated  or  wrote  down  what  she  heard.  If  her 
reproduction  was  wrong  the  exercise  was  again  given  at  the 
same  distance,  and  she  again  repeated  what  she  heard.  If 
after  thret*  or  four  trials  she  was  still  unable  to  hear  the  ex- 
orcist* correctly  she  was  either  told,  or  the  distance  between 
us  was  decreased,  until  she  could  he  made  to  understand. 
In  giving  a  very  familiar  sentence,  the  order  of  the  words 
wtu*;  sometimes  inverted,  thus  changing  its  rhythm  and 
niaking  it  somewhat  more  difficult  to  understand. 

The  following  are  a  few  exercises  given  in  March,  1S99, 
six  months  after  the  training  began.  The  exercises  are 
numbered  I,  II,  and  III,  etc.;  the  distance  between  us  dur- 
ing each  exercise  is  next  given;  the  exercise  used  follows, 
and  then  her  repetition  of  the  sounds  she  heard,  marked 
first  trial,  second  trial,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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March  1,  1899. 

Exercise  I,  3  feet. 
(First  trial) 
(Second  trial) 

Exercise  II,  5  feet. 
(First  trial) 

Exercise  III,  6  feet. 
(First  trial) 

Exercise  IV,  6  feet. 
(First  trial) 
(Second  trial) 

Exercise  X^  8  feet. 
Tirst  trial) 
(Second  trial) 
(Third  trial) 
(Fourth  trial) 
(Fifth  trial) 
(Sixth  trial) 

Exercise  \'I,  S  feet. 
(First  trial) 

(First  trial) 
(Second  trial) 

March  8,  1899. 

Exercise  1,11  feet. 
(First  trial) 
(Second  trial) 

Exercise  II,  15  feet. 
(First  trial) 


Where  were  vou  last  month? 
When  were  you  last  month? 
Where  were  you  last  month? 

What  are  you  doing  to-ilay 
What  are  you  doing  to-day 

When  coming  are  you? 
When  coming  are  you? 

Are  you  very  well? 
Are  you  pretty  well? 
Are  you  very  well? 

What  are  you  doing? 
Where  are  you,  Dodie? 
Where  are  you,  Josephine? 
Where  are  you  feeling? 
What  are  you  going? 
Where  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 

(a)  X'ienna. 
Vienna. 

{b)  CoixMihagen. 
Coj)ennagen. 
Copenhagen. 


\M)ere  are  you  going? 
What  are  you  doing? 
Where  are  you  going? 

Who  was  that? 


Who  loves  \'ienna? 
(Second  trial)   (after  thinking)     Who  was  that? 

(Just  before  giving  this  last  exercise,  j)erliaps  I  should 
mention,  some  one*  had  j)asse(l  through  the  gymnasium, 
thus  giving  cause  for  ihv  ((uestion.) 
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Ilxercise  III,  20  feet. 
(First  trial) 

llxercL^  I\',  25  feet. 
(First  trial) 
fScTond  trial) 
(Third  trial) 

Exercise  V,  30  feet. 


Where  are  you  going? 
Where  an*  you  going? 

Papa  came  home. 
Papa  is  home. 
Papa  was  home. 
Papa  came  home. 

Vienna  (3  trials). 
Odessa  (one  trial). 
Beriin  (told). 


arch  17,  1899. 


f^xercise  I,  40  feet.       Vienna  (one  trial). 

Odessa  (one  trial) 

In  rejM»ating  this  last  exercise  Josephine  imitated  exactly 
iny  manner  of  saying  it,  laying  stress  on  the  syllal)le  on 
which  I  had  laid  stress,  and  h^ngthening  the*  other  syllables 
of  the  word  in  the  same  wav  that  1  had  done. 

In  most  of  this  work,  following  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Trhant- 
schitsch's,  I  have  oft(»n  given  J()sej)hinc  h(»r  own  false* 
rej)roduction  of  an  exercise  through  her  hearing,  and  then 
the  correct  form  of  the  same  ex(M*cise  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison. 

I'sing  a  song  which  the*  children  in  the*  school  wen*  learn- 
ing, with  the  copy  before  us,  it  was  a  custom  to  r(»ad  a  line 
here  and  there,  her  part  in  the  c^xercise  being  to  point  to 
the  line  which  had  been  read.  Another  exercise  was  a 
visiting  ganu*.  She  came  to  see  me  and  we  conversed, 
sh<»  d(»pending  on  her  ear  alone  and  answering  me  aft(M* 
n»iM*ating  niy^  ciuestion.  An  example*  of  this  game  is  as 
follows:  "Come*  in.  How  are  you?  An*  you  feeling 
|)retty  well?  How  is  the  I^mpeM-or  to-day?  Has  he*  been 
sick?  That  is  too  bad.  Is  he  better?  How  is  the  Prin- 
cess?" etc. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  (j[Uotations  from  my  diary  kept  at 
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this  time  will  illustrate  her  awakening  interest  in  noises^-^ 
of  various  kinds.  I  find  written  on  January  29,  1899*^"  * 
* 'Josephine  heard  herself  jumping  rope  to-day.     Yester 


day  in  the  gymnasium  she  heard  at  least  six  commands 
given  to  the  class  by  the  gynmasium  instructor,  who  took 


pains  to  be  near  her  at  times  and  speak  in  a  loud  voice." 
Again  on  February  21,  **  Josephine  heard  the  puffing  noise 
of  an  engine  at  least  two  hundred  feet  away,  also  the  shovel- 
ling of  coal  when  about  fifteen  feet  distant,  and  the  crack- 
ling of  flames  in  a  stove  while  listening  at  the  door." 

Many  such  new  sounds  came  to  her  consciousness  during 
these  days,  each  hailed  with  joy,  and  increasing  the  interest 
she  took  in  her  own  progress. 

I  will  introduce  here  a  lesson  given  April  12,  1899,  to 
show  one  of  her  first  struggles  in  recognizing,  without  the 
aid  of  sight,  a  word  perfectly  familiar  to  her  eye,  but  which 
she  had  never  heard. 

It  was  repeated  in  her  ear,  **  We  are  going  to  the  theatre 

this  afternoon."     She  answered,  *'We  are  going ,"  but 

refused  to  formulate  any  sound  for  the  word  theatre.  I 
gave  her  simply  this  word,  lengthening  and  emphasizing 
each  svllable,  and  then  went  over  the  whole  sentence  once 

more.     She  repeated,  ''We  are  going  this  afternoon " 

Once  again  1  said,  "The-a-ter."  She  said,  "This  after." 
Again,  "The-a-ter,"  whereu{X)n  she  took  a  pencil  and 
wrote  the  following,  "Te-a-ter."  Once  more  I  tried,  mak- 
ing the  aspirate  as  notice^abk*  as  p()ssil)le,  and  she  repeated, 
without  writing,  "The-a-ter,"  just  as  I  had  said  it,  with  no 
recognition  of  the  word  at  all,  whereupon  I  repeated  it 
(luickly  and  in  a  natural  manncT,  and  she  reproduced  it  in  the 
same  manner,  again  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of 
its  meaning.  After  another  trial  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
her  that  it  was  a  word  with  which  sh(»  was  perfectly  famil- 
iar. This  was  only  one  of  many  instances  when*  there  was 
delay  in  making  connection  between  an  impression  received 
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through  the  ear  and  an  idea  perfectly  familiar  to  her 
through  sensations  previously  received  by  means  of  the 
eye. 

Exercises  of  this  and  others  of  similar  kind  were  con- 
tinued, with  interruptions  from  time  to  time,  throughout 
the  year  of  1899,  when  we  found  that  the  child  was  growing 
tired  of  the  monotonous  drill  on  words  and  short  sentences 
requiring  correct  reproduction  at  all  times.  The  time  had 
evidently  come  for  some  more  interesting  work. 

The  school  where  Josephine  has  studied,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  is  the  Laboratory  School  for  hearing  children  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  John  Dewey,  Director  of  this  school,  has  at  all  times 
very  kindly  advised  me  concerning  Josephine's  work. 
Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  work  in  the  autunm  of  1899, 
I  talked  with  Dr.  Dewey  of  the  work  with  Josephine,  the 
methmls  used,  and  the  progress  she  had  made,  mentioning 
also  the  fact  that  she  was  losing  intere^st  in  the  exercises  as 
they  w^ere  then  being  given.  After  hearing  all  I  had  to 
tell  him  of  Josephine's  condition,  Dr.  Dewey  said  that, 
while  he  did  not  know  whether  her  actual  hearing  power 
would  increase  or  not,  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  sooner  or 
later  Josephine  would  co-ordinate  her  hearing  vocabulary 
with  her  reading  and  si>eaking  vocabulary.  We  concluded 
therefore  to  give  Josephine  as  much  language  as  possible 
through  her  ear,  in  order  that  this  co-ordination  might  be 
hastened. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  spending  all  the  half  hour  a  day 
working  on  a  few  sentenc(»s  and  words,  and  insisting  on  the 
correct  reproduction  of  every  syllabU*  and  sound,  the  hear- 
ing was  exercised  with  little  stories,  conversations  of  her 
schoolmates,  or  material  gathered  from  her  school  work,  all 
of  which  renewed  her  interest  in  the  work  to  a  very  gr(\at 
extent.  On  certain  davs  were  also  exercises  in  differen- 
tiating   like-sounding  words  and  sentences,  and  also  the 
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exercises  at  varjdng  distances  already  cited.  When  read- 
ing or  telling  a  story  or  conversation  as  a  hearing  exercise, 
I  sat  at  her  side,  a  little  back,  wdth  niv  mouth  about  ten 
inches  from  her  ear,  using  a  voice  a  good  deal  louder  and 
more  int-ense  than  the  ordinarv  conversational  tone.  I  was 
not  particular  that  she  should  get  all  the  words  of  the  story 
through  her  hearing,  but  insisted  on  just  enough  to  be  sure 
that  she  got  the  meaning  of  the  story,  and  when  it  was  nec- 
essarv  allowed  her  either  to  see  the  word  or  sentence  or  else 
read  it  from  my  lips. 

Another  exercise,  a  little  more  taxing,  we  were  able  to 
conduct  in  this  wav :  A  very  short  storv  was  read  in  her  ear 
for  the  first  time,  and  she  wTote  on  paper  exactly  what  she 
heard,  not  stopping  tlien  to  correct  what  wa*s  wrong.  The 
next  day  the  same  story  was  read  again,  with  the  result  that 
a  few  more  words  were  right,  and  the  following  day  a  third 
reading  resulted  in  a  still  more  correct  version  of  the  story. 
This  was  done  with  l)oth  ears,  but  onlv  the  exercises  with 
the  right  ear  are  given  throughout  this  paper,  as  there  was 
alwavs  much  uncortaintv  about  the*  actual  results  of  the 
hearing  in  the  left  ear.  The  materijil  used  for  this  work  was 
one  of  Tolstoi's  fables  of  the  simplest  character.  During  the 
sunnner  she  had  read  this  fal)l(\  i)ut  for  four  months  had 
not  seen  it.  As  w(»  workcMl  together  over  this  exercise,  she 
was  nuich  interestc^d  and  helped  me  with  suggestions  as 
was  her  custom.  '*  H(»ad  it  just  one(»."  she  said.  "If  I  do 
not  get  it,  never  mind;  1  will  put  down  what  I  hear.''  This 
is  \\w  story  as  1  read  it  to  lier.  pausing  aftcM*  (*ach  phnuse  of 
three  or  four  words  for  her  to  write  what  she  had  heard. 

"Thk  Hlini)  Man  and  thk  Milk. 

*'()ne  l)lind  from  birth  asked  a  man  who  could  see, 
'What  color  is  milk?'  The  man  who  could  see  replied, 
'The  color  of  milk  is  like  white  pa])er.'  The  ))lind  num 
asked,  'This  color  thcMi  rustles  in  the  hand  like  paper?" 
The  man  who  could  see  rej)li(»d.  *  No;  it  is  white,  like  white 
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flour.'  The  blind  man  asked,  ^Then  it  is  soft  and 
pliable  like  flour,  is  it? '  The  man  who  could  Ksee  replied, 
*  No;  it  is  simply  white  like  a  rabbit. ' '' 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  third  day^*^  reading, 
which  is  exactly  a,s  she  WTote  it: 

*^The  Blind  Man. 

*^\  man  writes  the  horse  asked  a  man  what  is  the  milk, 
what  color  is  milk?  The  man  who  could  see  the  milk, 
'what  color  of  milk  is  like  white  paper.'*  The  blind  man 
asked,  this  color  that  rustles  in  the  hand  like  paper.  A  man 
who  could  see  replied,  '  No,  it  is  white  like  white  flower. ' 
Blind  man  asked,  'it  soft  and  fiierable,  [pliable  spelt  in 
her  ear],  like  flower  is  it.  The  man  who  could  see  replied 
No;  it  is  simply  whit^  like  rabit." 

A  few  days  after  this  third  reading  I  let  her  see  the  story 
and  read  it  to  herself.  Tlien  I  read  it  again  in  her  ear, 
and  had  her  correct  as  manv  mistakes  as  she  was  able. 

ft' 

During  this  winter  of  1900  Josephine  began  some  work 
in  music  with  Mrs.  Kern,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Labor- 
atory School.  Tones  of  different  pitch  were  sung  in  Jo- 
sephine's ear,  her  task  being  to  distinguish  which  tone  was 
higher  or  lower.  Her  facility  in  doing  this  varied  of  courses 
with  different  days.  In  another  exercise  Mrs.  Kern  sang 
two  notes  in  her  ear,  the  first  only  being  \vritt(»n  on  the  staff. 
.Josephine's  duty  here  was  to  guc^ss  the  position  of  th(»  sec- 
ond note  on  the  .staff.  After  a  numb(»r  of  such  exercises 
th(»  child  was  able  to  judge  often  with  great  correctness 
the  position  of  the  second  note.  An  exercise*  in  singing 
was  then  begun.  A  Umv  was  sung  into  her  e»ar  ;ind  she 
tried  to  reproduce  it.  In  the  beginning,  as  a  general 
thing,  she  could  sing  a  tcme  of  higher  pitch  better  than  a 
lower,  and  some  of  her  higher  tones  gradually  IxTanie^ 
quite  correct  and  ^pleasing.  As  it  was  hard  for  licr  to 
hold  a  tone  at  the  same  pitch  for  any  length  of  time*,  Mrs. 
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Kern  then  took  up  that  point.    She  showed  Josephine  how 
her  voice  fell  from  one  pitch  to  another  in  this  way, 
c 


a 


telling  her  that  she  must  hold  the  tone  during  an  entire 
breath.  Later,  two  tones  were  sung  in  her  ear  and  she 
was  asked  to  reproduce  both,  the  result  being  that  she 
rarely  got  both  right,  but  sometimes  one.  From  two  notes 
Mrs.  Kern  went  on  to  three,  ascending  and  descending, 
singing  first  and  then  writing  on  the  staff.  She  tried 
using  different  vowel  sounds,  such  as  a/?,  oOj  ee^  etc.,  and 
when  Josephine  tired  of  these  vowel  sounds,  words  w^ere 
taken  involving  them.  Later  short  phrases  were  taken 
involving  these  same  words,  such  as  "Clear  and  cool  and 
beautiful."  ''Beautiful  clover  all  the  world  over,"  etc. 
Kiich  day,  however,  the  exercise  of  distinguisliing  tones  of 
different  pitch  and  the  reproduction  of  the  same  were 
made  use  of. 

A  littl(»  later  Josephine  was  most  anxious  to  compose 
some  music  lierself.  With  one  of  her  teachers  she  Wiis 
writing  a  little  play  for  a  younger  group  of  children.  It 
was  suggested  that  she  write  a  song  to  be  sung  as  a  lullaby 
in  this  pla\'.  After  some  work  on  rhythm  she  compased  the 
following  song,  which  is  entirely  her  own: 

LulUihif. 

I 

Kiillahv,  lull:il)v. 
Mv  l)al)v  dear, 

(to    to    sl(*<'p^    go    to    sl<M'|). 

Do  not   fear. 

II. 

S<'('  th(»  nuK»n,  soo  tlie  moon', 

Kairies  will  sing, 
The  air  [is  cool,  the  air  is  cool, 
It  is  spring. 
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To  compose  the  melody  was  Josephine's  next  task. 
She  took  the  words  and  began  to  sing.  Her  variations 
in  pitch  were  good,  and  while  her  tones  seldom  rang  true, 
still  they  w^ere  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  note  de- 
sired, so  that  Mrs.  Kern  was  able  to  take  the  melody  from 
Josephine's  singing  of  it.  At  those  times  when  she  was  un- 
able to  give  Mrs.  Kern  an  idea  of  the  tones  she  desired,  she 
would  point  to  the  place  on  the  staff  where  she  wished  the 
note  to  be  placed.  The  result  was  an  exquisite  melody, 
almost  perfect  in  form.  She  made  a  great  point  of  having 
the  air  die  away  in  soft  low  tones  at  the  end,  where  the 
baby  is  supposed  to  go  to  sleep.  Josephine  also  gave  Mrs. 
Kern  the  pulse  of  the  melody  by  her  singing  of  it.  This 
experiment  has  never  been  tried  a  second  time,  which 
would  naturally  give  it  more  worth.  The  following  is  the 
melodv  with  the  words : 


^ 


i 


ET 
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Lul  -  la  -  by, 
See  the  moon, 


Lul  -  la  -  bv,       Mv     ba  -  bv  dear, 

►Sec  the  moon,     Fairies  will  aiug, 


i^j  J  J  'i  I ' 


i 


t 
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Go    to  sleep. 

Go    to  sleep, 

Do 

not 

fear. 

The  air  is  cool. 

The  air  is  cool, 

It 

is 

spring 

Josephine  then  tried  to  learn  to  sing  this  song  and  did 
very  good  work  with  the  last  part  (\'^pecially,  wh(Te  she 
often  got  the  pitch  correct  for  one  or  two  nu^asures. 

During  this  winter  she  attended  two  or  three  orchestral 
concerts.  Her  experience  on  these  occasions  was,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  that  she*  heard  the  high  loud  parts, 
felt  the  low  loud  parts,  but  neither  felt  nor  lu^ard  the 
soft  low  parts. 

She  also  went  to  a  concert  given  by  Sousa's  brass  band, 
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where  much  of  the  music  was  very  rhythmical.  Before 
going  slie  did  not  seem  to  care  nmch  about  it,  but  on  her 
return  her  facewjis  bright  with  pleasure  from  having  heard 
the  nmsic.     She  said,  **  I  can  hear  the  band  very  well." 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  the  following  year  almost 
no  exercises  with  the  hearing  were  carried  on,  owing  to  a 
tedious  typhoid  fever  illness,  but   in  the  late  wint-er  and 
early  spring,  during  a  period  of  a  month  and  a  half,  Jose- 
pliine  had  three  hours  work  a  week  with  Mrs.  Milward 
Adams  of  Chicago.     Mrs.  Adams  during  her  long  experi- 
ence in  training  the  speaking  voice  had  often  met  with  cases 
of  so-called   toiUMleafness,  where  the  jxTsons  in  question 
w(Te  unal)l(»  to  re|)roduce  tones  of  certain  pitch  by  means 
of  imitation  through  the  auditory  sensations  alone.     Hav- 
ing found  that  such  persons  were  aided  in  securing  thes(» 
intonations  l)y  association  of   the  sensation  of   vibration 
of  their  own  voices  in  head  or  chest  tcmes,  the  auditory 
sensation  and   the  motor  sensation  of  corresponding  ges- 
ture:   recognizing  a  certain  similarity  between  such  cases 
and  that  of  a  partially  deaf  j)ers(>n,  such  as  Josephine,  Mrs. 
Adams  was  led  to  l)eli(»v(»  that  she  could  incretise  the  regis- 
t(M'  of  .I()sej)hine's  v()ic(\  and  at  the  same  time  train  her 
defective  hearing  to  perceive  tones  of  different  pitch,  by 
bringing  to  its  nid  the  otlicr  sens(»s  of  touch  and  moticm. 

The  l)n\itli,  as  the  basis  of  all  rhytlun.  is  naturally  the 
starting  |)oint  in  all  of  Mrs.  Adams's  work.  The  power  of 
making  all  sounds,  irresj)ective  of  j)itch.  dejuMids  up(m  the 
breath  and  the  nielliod  of  l)r('atliing.  Furthermore,  as 
good  rhythmic  breathing  j)n'supp(  ses  good  bodily  carriage 
and  bodily  ease,  exercises  in  the  correct  standing,  sitting, 
and  walking  positions  naturally  jjrecede  this  work. 

Rhythmic  l)reathing  gained,  Mrs.  Adams  procfKuls  to 
increase*  and  estai)lisli  the  registei"  of  the  Noice  l)y  locating 
in  head  or  chest  the  vibrations  of  tones  of  varying  pit<?h 
reciuired  to  express  sentiments  corresj)onding  to  the  mental. 
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(»!iir)ti()nal,  and  vital  natures  of  man.  Sentences  contain- 
ing these  sentiments  were  used  as  exercises,  and  to  aid  fur- 
ther in  establishing  pitch  gesture  was  used. 

Of  gesture  Mrs.  Adams  recognizes  two  kinds.  The 
literal  or  primitive  gesture,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
word  itself;  and  the  suggestive  gesture  which  corresponds 
to,  emphasizes,  and  completes  the  meaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase.  Thus  by  the  aid  of  gesture  and  the  inflections  of 
the  voice  many  different  shades  of  meaning  can  be  given 
to  one  and  the  same  word. 

In  this  work  the  monosyllables  and  phrases  used  were 
repeated  in  Josephine's  ear  that  she  might  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  inflections  of  the  voice  due  to  changes  in  sentiment. 
At  the  same  time  the  corresponding  gestures  were  given. 
For  example,  the  interrogative  "Yes?"  was  accompanied  by 
the  rising  gesture,  the  declarative  ''No,"  by  the  descend- 
ing hand;  the  phrase  **How  do  you  do?"  by  an  upward 
curve;  and  the  word  ** Indeed"  by  the  lower  curve. 
Josephine  was  also  encouraged  to  improvise  her  own  sen- 
tences, and  to  learn  to  express  them. 

From  simple  words  and  phnises  Mrs.  Adams  went  on  to 
the  interpretation  of  selections  of  both  prose  and  poetry, 
always  supplementing  her  auditory  impressions  of  voice 
inflections,  corresponding  to  changes  in  sentiment,  with 
the  gestures  and  attitudes  ap[)r()priate  to  these  changes. 

These  gestures  were  classififMl,  as  a  means  of  illustration 
for  Josephine*,  in  accordance  with  the  g(»sture  chart  used 
at  the  Theatre  Franeais  in  Paris,  where  Mrs.  Adams  re- 
reived  her  training. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  this  work,  J()sei)hine  stood 
Jx^fore  a  class  of  some  twenty  persons,  to  many  of  whom 
she  was  a  stranger,  and  repeated  a  serie^s  of  phrases  arranged 
to  employ  all  the  tones  of  the  voice  register.  Her  manner 
of  doing  this  was  such  that  few  guessed  that  she  had  not 
normal  hearing. 
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The  effects  of  this  training  were  thus  marked  not  only 
as  regards  her  voice,  which  became  more  flexible,  but  also 
as  regards  her  general  attitude.  A  more  human  element 
made  itself  felt  in  her  nature,  as  though  she  had  acquired 
a  new  idea  of  human  relationships  and  new  ways  of  ex- 
pressing the  same. 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  she  again  visited  Dr.  Urbant- 
schitsch  and  in  the  fall  began  instruction  in  German,  one 
hour  a  day  six  times  a  week,  with  Mr.  Merkl,  special  teacher 
in  the  Lower  Austrian  Institution  for  the  Deaf.  This 
instruction  wa*s  begun  at  first  with  the  idea  that  the  Ger- 
man sounds  would  fonn  a  new  and  greater  stimulus  to  the 
hearing.  Her  hearing  vocabulary  in  English  had  increased 
so  nmch  that  she  was  beginning  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  rhythm  and  association  of  words  for  the  mean- 
ing of  sentences  than  upon  the  actual  sounds  of  the  words. 

As  Mr.  Merkl  could  speak  no  English,  after  the  first 
week  or  so  all  intercourse  between  him  and  his  pupil  had 
to  be  in  German.  The  articulation  work  and  hearing 
exorcises  were  carried  on  side  by  side.  P]ach  sound  and 
all  combinations  of  sound  were  learned  on  the  lips  and 
through  the  ear  at  the  same  tune,  the  one  sense  aiding  and 
su{)i)lemonting  the  wants  of  the  other.  During  the  last 
month  of  this  work  Mr.  Merkl  laid  great  (^mphasis  on  the 
accent  of  words,  the  stress,  rhythm,  and  variation  of  tone 
in  the  sentence  work,  and  also  six^it  a  little  of  the  hour 
each  day  on  exercisers  in  differentiating  like-sounding 
words  and  sentenc(»s.  The  following  is  a  dictation  in 
(tonnan  at  the  in\(\  of  six  months'  instruction: 

''Waren  Sie  in  Preusscn?  Sapoleon  war  in  Egypten, 
Kennen  Sie  Chicago?  Ich  habe  heute  in  der  Zeitung  von 
Ihrem  Papa  gelesen.  Professor  Masarik  win!  nach  Chicago 
kommen.  Was  wird  {d)er  dort  machen?  l^r  wird  V^or/e.s- 
ungen  halten.  Kr  ist  ein  Periemter  [hcnfhynter]  Univer- 
siints  Professor.     1st  Masarik  ein  Amerikaner?    Ich  habe 
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zwanzig  Sch tiler  und  zwei  Schiilerinnen.  Die  Schuler- 
innen  sind  fleissiger  als  die  Schiller.  Ich  bin  in  meineni 
Garten  gewesen.  Was  haben  Sie  dort  gethan?  Haben 
Sie  viele  Briefe  geschrieben?  Der  besteKaffee  kommt  aus 
Arjabien.     In  Amerika  trinkt  man  viel  Tea." 

In  this  exercise  there  were  several  new  words,  such  as 
'^Preusseny*  ^' EgypteUj'^  ^' Masarik/'  '^Vorlesungen,'^ 
'^herfthmierj'*  which  it  was  necessary  to  tell  her,  and  the 
other  italicized  words  had  to  be  repeated  in  her  ear  more 
than  once.  Mr.  Merkl  gave  this  dictation  in  the  expressive 
manner  of  a  German.  His  mouth  was  about  six  inches 
from  her  ear,  and  his  voice  louder  than  the  ordinary  con- 
versational tone. 

During  these  six  mcmths  Josephine  had  had  no  special 
time  set  apart  for  hearing  exercises  in  English.  In  giving 
her  instruction  in  English,  history,  and  number  work,  a  loud, 
clear  tone  was  always  used,  so  that  she  might  hear  and  read 
the  lips  at  the  same  time,  and  it  often  happened  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  that  a  phrase  or  short  sentence 
was  understood  without  the  use  of  the  eye.  As  a  basis 
for  comparing  Josephine's  hearing  vocabulary  in  the  year 
1902  with  that  of  two  years  previous,  I  (juote  here  a  dicta- 
tion given  at  the  same  time  a«  the  German  one,  April,  1902. 
This  exercise  was  given  entirely  through  her  ear.  The 
words  underlined  needed  repetition,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  put  two  of  them  in  combination  with  other  familiar 
words  b<»fore  their  meaning  was  understood.  The  storj'is 
of  a  little  peasant  boy,  Rosegger,  written  by  himself,  and 
telling  of  his  first  visit  to  \'ienna.  As  far  as  I  know,  Jo- 
sephine had  never  heard  this  storj^  before.  Th(»re  were,  I 
believe,  no  new  words  in  this  dictation;  that  is  no  words 
she  had  never  heard  before. 

**What  are  you  doing,  boy?"  asked  a  gentleman  with 
spectacles  and  a  forehead  which  seemed  to  n^ach  right  over 
his  head.    *'0h,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come.     I 
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would  like  to  see  the  Emperor  so  much,  if  you  pie 
"  Indeed ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  that  is  a  rather  difficult  m^^ 
ter  to  arrange.*^     "  Oh,"  I  said,  '*it  is  very  easy;  everybo^^? 
can  speak  to  the  Emperor  Joseph;  even  the  peasant,  fo — ^^ 


e 


-^ 


have  read  all  about  it."    "The  Emperor  Joseph?"  t 
gentleman  asked.     "Then  I  told  him  how  I  had  come  /^^^^^^x 
Styria,  to  see  the  Emperor  Joseph.     He  looked  at  me  f^^^^^^J^ 
some  time,  with  a  serious  face;  then  he  smiled,  and  h^ 
looked  serious  when  I  told  him  a  great  many  things  abou" 
the  kind  P^mperor  Joseph  that  I  had  learned  by  heart. " 

In  the  sunmier  and  autunm  of  1902,  after  her  return  home, 
Josephine  again  took  up  her  German  an  hour  a  day  with 
Fraulein  Bertha  Hagen,  of  Hamburg,  and  has  continued 
her  study  of  the  language  this  winter.  Fraulein  Hagen 
uses  Josephine's  hearing  a  great  deal  during  this  period  by 
giving  her  a  little  dictation  almost  every  day  through  her 
hearing  and  by  reading  to  her.  Each  new  word  or  phrase 
is  both  heard  and  seen  and,  as  is  the  case  in  English,  her 
hearing  is  of  the  greatest  help  in  getting  new  sounds. 
During  the  pa«t  three  months  Josephine's  German  vocab- 
ulary has  increased  wonderfully,  and  her  interest  in  this  new 
language  never  seems  to  wane.  In  the  following  dictation 
of  twenty  minut(^s'  length,  the  words  underlined  had  to  be 
given  more  than  once,  and  several  of  them  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  sight  before  they  could  be  understood.  I  believe 
it  has  l)een  nu^ntioned  that  Josephine's  hearing  varies 
greatly  from  day  to  day.  TIk^  following  dictation  in 
(lerman  was  given  on  a  day  when  lier  lu^aring  was  below 
par,  and  consetiuently  is  not  her  l)est  work. 

"Die    Hoehzeit    in    Kana." 

**  In  Kanaan  befand  sirh  (ine  kleine  Stadt,  die  fiiess  Kana. 
In  der  Stadt  Kdna  wur  einnial  cine  Hoehzeit.  Auf  dieser 
Hoehzeit  waren  aueh  die  Mutter  Marie  und  dcr  Herr  Jesus 
und  seine  Jiiinier.  Als  sie  gegesfien  und  g(»trunken  hatten, 
bemerkte  die  Mutter  Marie,  (lass  der  Wein  (die  irurde/' 
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The  following  words  were  quite  unknown  to  her,  *'  Kana,'' 
^'hefand;'  ''Jnger/'  ''hemerkier 

During  this  year  the  auricular  training  in  English  has 
l)een  more  general  in  character;  that  is,  I  have  tried  to  in- 
titxluce  the  hearing  exercises  into  all  of  her  work ;  into  her 
work  in  English  by  reading  aloud  into  her  ear,  she  follow- 
ing me  as  I  read  on  the  printed  page;  into  her  number 
work,  by  giving  her  directions  through  her  ear,  etc.  More 
specific  work  has  been  done  also  in  the  form  of  dictation 
through  the  ear  alone.  A  more  recent  exercise  has  been  to 
read  a  familiar  story  in  her  ear  while  she  busies  herself  with 
some  handiwork,  such  as  sewing,  drawing,  or  playing  with 
something.  The  idea  of  listening  while  doing  something 
else  pleased  her,  but  just  how  far  we  shall  be  able  to  carry 
this  exercise  remains  to  be  seen.  The  following  is  a  dicta- 
tion given  through  the  ear  January  15,  1903,  which  can  be 
compared  with  that  given  nine  months  ago  in  Vienna,  the 
proi)ortion  of  words  not  heard  to  words  heard  being  then 
as  1 :4,  and  in  this  dictation  below  as  1 :5. 

*'An  Extract  from  David  Copperfield. 

**  He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments j  evidently 
without  thinking  about  me  at  all ;  and  then  his  kind  face 
expressed  extraordinary  pleasure  and  he  took  me  by  both 
hands.  *  Why,  my  dear  Copperfield,' said  the  doctor;  'You 
are  a  man.  How  do  you  do?  I  am  dehghted  to  see  you. 
My  dear  CVjpjx^rfield,  how  nmch,  very  much,  you  have  hn- 
jtroved.  You  are  (juite — yes — dear  me!'  I  hoped  he  was 
well  and  Mrs.  Strong,  too.  'Oh,  dear,  yes,'  said  the  doctor;. 
Annie  is  (juite  well  and  she  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
You  were  always  her  favorite,  she  said  so  last  night,  when 
I  showed  her  your  letter,  And — yes,  to  be  sure,  you  rec- 
ollect Mr.  Jack  Maldon?  '  Perfectly ^  .sir.'  'Of  course,' 
said  the  doctor,  *to  be  sure.  He's  {)retty  well,  too.'  'Has 
he  come  home,  sir?'  I  imiuired." 

This  brings  the  actual  work  up  to  date,  but  then*  nvc  per- 
haps a  few  general  observations  gathennl  during  these  four 
years  of  training  which  have  their  plac(»  hen*. 
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At  all  times  since  beginning  this  work  in  hearing,  foUoi 
ing  Dr.  Urbantschitsch's  suggestion,  we  have  directs 
Josephine's  attention  to  the  numerous  street  sounds.  SI 
was  also  encouraged  to  listen  to  music  and  in  the  secoi 
year  of  the  training  derived  much  pleasure  and  satisfactii 
from  a  pianola.  Little  by  little  she  grew  into  the  habit 
listening,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  that  did  not  bri: 
with  it  some  new  sound  sensation — a  street-car  bell,  t- 
conductor  calling  the  names  of- the  streets,  the  newsboj 
call,  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  striking  the  pavement,  t 
rattle  of  wagons,  children,  and  peoples'  voices  in  play  a. 
excitement.  Once  a  sparrow  twittered  loudly,  just  oi 
side  the  window.     *' What  was  that?"  she  cried. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  diary,  May  1 
1899:  **This  morning  she  heard  the  big  drops  of  rs 
falling  on  the  roof  just  outside  the  window.  She  se 
she  did  not  hear  them  all  the  time,  but  only  occasiona 
when  the  noise  was  very  great.  She  remarked,  'I  thoug 
I  should  never  hear  the  rain.  I  never  heard  it  befor 
Again,  she  has  heard  the  roosters  crow  in  the  garden,  t 
'pip,  pip'  of  a  newborn  chick  held  close  to  her  ear,  and, 
lately  happened,  the  song  of  a  lark  some  fifty  feet  abo 
the  meadow  where  we  stood.  All  these  experiences  ha 
called  forth  looks  of  pathetic  delight  and  the  expressi 
'Why,  I  never  heard  that  before!'" 

It  was  especially  recommended  by  Dr.  Urbantschit^ 
that  Josephine  should  become  accustomed  to  the  sou 
of  other  voices  than  those  of  her  teachers.  She  so 
began  to  compare  the  voices  of  the  members  of  her  o^ 
family,  and  to  realize  that  the  tones  of  men,  women,  a 
children  are  different  in  quality. 

During  the  past  year  she  has  often  said  that  when  on( 
speaking  or  reading  to  her,  if  the  voice  be  raised  sotl 
she  can  hear  and  read  the  lips  at  the  same  time,  she  und 
stands  speech  much  more  easily  than  when  simply  1 
reading. 
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In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1902,  Josephine  began  to 

sho^'  a  memory  for  sounds.    There  are  certain  words  and 

phrases  and  certain  sounds,  the  thought  of  which  brings 

with  them  the  tone  image  as  they  first  fell  upon  her  ear. 

On  occasion,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  normal  persons, 

when    the  attention  is  fully  occupied,  an  actual  sound  will 

remairi  unnoticed  until  the  moment  of  interest  is  passed. 

During  one  of  these  periods  of  abstraction  she  locked  the 

floor  c">f  her  room;  later  she  asked  me,   **Did  I  lock  the 

door?       ^^h,  yes,  I  remember  the  sound  of  the  key  in  the 

lock/  '      I  ^^^y  ^*  ^^^  y^^  s^^^  y^^  did  not  feel  it?  "    "  Oh, 

QO*'  slie  answered,  **I  heard  it.''    Again  one  day  I  said 

loheT"  in  a  loud  voice  as  I  sat  beside  her,  **I  am  going  to 

give  you  a  dictation  in  your  ear."    She  made  no  response, 

and  X  thought  she  had  not  heard  me,  and  went  on  with 

my  v^'ork.    Fully  a  moment  later  she  said  to  me,  '*  What 

did  you  say  to  me?    Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  '  I  am  going 

to  pve  you  a  dictation  in  your  ear.'''    One  morning 

in  March,  1902,  she  awoke  with  a  vivid  recollection  of 

the  sound  of  an  engine  letting  off  steam,  as  it  pulled  into 

the  station  where  she  was  standing,  in  her  dream.    And 

again  a  month  ago  she  told  me  of  a  dream  where  she  had 

heard  people   talking   around   her.    Josephine   has   also 

shown  much  surprise  that  we  can  hear  sounds  at  a  distance, 

iis    for  instance  a  person  calling  up-stairs,  or  a  street-car 

ffoing  by  a  closed  window. 

The  general  results  of  these  exercises  which  are  of  prac- 
tical worth  to  my  pupil  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  three 
groups:    First,  the  beneficial  results  noticed  in  her  speech, 
the  articulation  being  clearer  (due  also  to  other  reasons), 
the  voice  being    much  less    monotonous,    less    strident, 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  having  gradually  crept 
into  her  manner  of  speaking.     She  has  gained  control  over 
her  own  voice  through  hearing  as  well  as  feeling.    To 
use  her  own  words  ^'When  I  hear  myself  talk  I  know  I 
am  talking  too  loud." 


%'i\  isomf  l^^pyorif  In  A^mnilar  Training, 

S#ToriH.  hIk'  \h  iu)i  wt  i'\\\  <}ff  in  her  intorooiirsp  with  {)eople. 
If  slu'  Koi'M  Ut  n  concert  or  an  ojKTa  slic  is  able  to  enjoy  a 
lit  tip  of  tiM*  rrniKie;  or  in  a  church,  if  near  enough,  some  of 
the  or^nn  tones  re/icli  her,  as  rec(»ntly  hapjx^ned  in  Vienna 
on  Miistcr  morning;  in  a  carriage  at  ni^ht,  in  a  dark  room, 
or  when  out  of  <|<»ors  after  dark,  slie  can  often  be  drawn 
into  conversjition  by  speaking  cl(»arly  close  to  her  ear. 

Third,  the  t  mining  she  has  urulcTgonc*  through  these  exer- 
cises h.Ms  ri'sulted  not  only  in  an  increased  |K)wer  of  atten- 
tic»n  to  hearing  s<»ns,Mtif»ns.  but  it  has  also  been  of  the  great- 
est geniMal  educatioufd  value. 

As  to  th«^  incnvise  in  actual  hearing  power,  the  following 
tf^st  niMV  bf^  of  inten^st.  As  iMwi«nislv  stated,  in  1S9S  she 
was  mvd>le  to  \\oi\y  any  of  ihe  tones  of  the  tuning-fork. 
In  the  spriiig  of  1«HVJ,  after  her  sjvcial  training  in  (ieniian. 
whei^  t«^sted  with  ex.iolly  \hc  s-une  instruments  as  were 
use<l  thnv  ye;u>i  piv\ion>.  n.-nnely.  ihe  tuning-forks  C 
.snd  C  .  she  h«\-n'd  ih«^  t.^nes  of  both  in  the  right  an«l 
left  erti>.  Again,  ihc  i»Mie  of  voice  usivl  in  dict^alion  and 
converse  lion  i^  nuieh  l»■^^■(»^  ir;  iv.icli  rni-i  i«f  less  inteiisilv 
thaTi  thnt   wsiw  ww  yos\^  \^vr\},Ki> 

In  conrhjsi.iii    :i  !;!;!;•  r\-}.u  :  i    ■■.■."i^ic  ■.»;::  Slav  m  A'ienna 

n»H>    llluvlr.'ili'   Si'llr.    l!'?,:     :iV\    ^^■.l^•t^  i  •:   ^r.:Un    <  il    Im'W    STTVtil 

jA'sil  th<»*«r  >-4':i-v  ,r  ;  r   ^I'jt  '-•  >i   !vv'^    .!■  reTMi •viTic  a  iittle 
ol  the  lvirn«»'   i*cM\-,»,«:    'v-     .'.»>.<,■»  »ii^n.»^  .,m  .  -['ut-  w^rlil  i»f 

>.nnshini'     ^^■l*'^       '*      ■■  '     ^  • —    ■  '>  '"  =  >'  '-uii:    i^ouse^    nf 

\  >epri?t      ^tv'          '  ■  ■•       ^  ^    ■  '■  *       ■'»■    lilt    ()*  wnftsf 

^i*v*,Ntv  ^\'4  .^MJ».    v»    N       ■..:..  i'l-ur*       "rail 

"\--*i.  Ke?^:  ^^  h?».  ?'♦  \  •■         I'.,             ^  .     ••    "^h  ■'. .  Tn»  .     "Ncj, 

^' 7v  nr^   <':^^  ?iV\\            ■  ..:            \       x  .-•••.   .'MniTiitlier 

>5rtVTh    'V^^      ■''*     ^- ■  '  ^'Ti'     :i    litllf- 

j^tci  f^  ^<  '^wi  ••;.... J»...    •  V  ^  .V.     •  '  ■     'Aciainied. 
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''That  is  what  it  Ls  like  to  be  deaf.  To  stand  all  alone  on  a 
mountain;  to  see,  but  not  to  hear."  A  pause — and  then, 
''  I  am  coming  down  a  little.  I  can  hear  more  sounds  than 
before,  all  through  Dr.  Urbantschitsch." 

ANNA  R.  CAMP, 
Private  Teacher,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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''The Lord  gave  the  white  man  a  book  and  the  Indian 
a  memory,  '*  said  the  red  man.  And  he  was  not  altogether 
mistaken,  for  the  book  has  often  overdone  its  work  and 
left  the  white  man  sadly  in  need  of  the  very  thing  the  Indian 
claimed  so  abundantly — memory — and  possibly  with  less 
skill  in  manipulating  his  mental  machinery  than  if  it  had 
lieen  otherwise.  That,  at  least,  is  a  large  part  of  the  story, 
so  far  as  the  ase  of  the  note-book  goes,  in  all  too  many  cases. 

The  subject  of  the  article  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  note-book  or  record  kept  by  the  teacher,  the  scrap-, 
lMK)k,  nor  the  book  in  which  manuscript  lessons*  in  lieu 
of  a  t<»xt-book  are  given.  It  is  simply  the  book  in  which 
are  preserved  by  pupils  such  matters  as  names,  questions, 
phnises,  sentences,  journals,  reproductions,  stories,  lectures, 
compositions,  number  work,  etc.,  for  future  study  or  refer- 
ence. Some  teachers  ase  such  a  book  in  addition  to  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  text-book. 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  I  began  to  believe  that 
such  an  aid  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  harmful,  and, 
with  some  diffidence  at  first,  discontinued  it.  Hut  now  1 
should  no  more  think  of  going  back  to  it  than  would  tlic* 
modern  medical  practitioner  of  going  back  to  hloodlc^tting 
or  the  heroic  doses  of  his  predecessors.     A  little*  iiKjuiry 

♦For  my  position  in  regard  to  mainiscript  lessons  wm*  th«»  Annnls 
for  January,  1903,  page  21. 
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among  former  pupils  in  regard  to  the  benefits  they  derive -^^^^^ 
from  the  note-book  brought  out  the  two  following  replies^^^;^^ 
One  graduate,  taking  down  from  a  shelf  a  lot  of  dustjr^' 
yellow  books,  said  that  what  he  had  gained  in  filling  thenr 
up  he  had  lost  in  time,  practice,  and  education.  Another,^ 
a  young  lady,  said  that  her  note-book  was  of  no  value-*^ 
beyond  being  an  object  of  curiosity  to  her  folks  at  home. 

The  practice  of  employing  the  note-book  is  quite  exten- 
sive, if  not  universal.  A  lady  who  had  taught  for  a  short 
time  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  once  remarked  to  the  WTiter 
that  the  deaf  children  wanted  to  copy  everything  she 
wrote  on  the  large  slate.  Pupils  transferred  to  my  classes 
invariablv  call  for  the  notebook,  but  I  tell  them  that  bovs 
and  girls  in  my  room  do  not  copy  things,  but  learn  them. 
Nor  do  hearing  schools  appear  to  have  escap)ed  this  inva- 
sion of  the  note-book  in  some  form  or  other.  Recentlv 
an  old  educator,  who  was  relating  his  experiences  at  a 
meeting  of  public  school  teachers,  said,  in  effect,  that  in  his 
day  scholars  were  expected  to  make  what  they  learned  their 
own  by  a  mental  process,  but  now  it  wjis  put  down  on  paper 
and  that  was  th(»  end  of  it. 

Of  all  books  the  note-book  is  the  most  (juickly  consigned 
to  oblivion  as  soon  as  the  i)U{)il  is  through  with  it.  Far 
from  Ixnng  unrc^jusonable  this  is  very  natural,  for,  as  I  have 
written  (»lsewhere, "  Mich  stage  of  i)hysical  growth,  advance- 
m(»nt  in  knowh^dge,  or  change  in  life  or  circumstances 
^ves  ris(»  to  \w\\  phases  of  thought  and  feeling."  So 
every  stage,  no  niattcT  how  short,  should  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  a  vigorous  stirring  up  by  a  use  of  all  the  living 
powers  at  th(»  pujnls'  connuand  in  order  that  they  may  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  his  develojnnent,  but  this  will  be 
impossibh*  until  we  are  deliv(Ted  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
note-book  and  everything  like  it. 

Some  hav(^  (^xpn^ssed  surprise  at  my  attitude  toward 
the    note-book.       But    my    (experience    has    pretty    well 
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conWnced  me  that  it  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 
Acquiring  an  education  Ls  a  serious  business,  and  involves 
much  strenuous  labor.  The  pupil  Is  in  school  to  learn, 
and  a  good  way  to  facilitate  this  business  for  him  is  to 
encumber  him  as  little  as  possible,  that  he  may  be  free  to 
iise  hLs  own  mind  and  in  his  own  way  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Things  are  best  learned  by  doing  them,  and 
the  best  education  is  secured  by  doing  a  few  rather  than 
many  things.  One  thing  at  a  time  should  also  be  the  rule 
until  it  is  mastered,  whether  great  or  small.  Two  indus- 
trial instructors  were  asked  if  a  boy  was  allowed  to  pass 
from  one  piece  of  work  to  another  before  he  could  do  the 
work  in  hand  and  do  it  well,  and  their  answers  were  an 
emphatic  *'no. '■  Why  should  not  the  same  rule  be 
enforced  in  the  literary  department?  A  noted  artist 
gave  this  advice  to  his  pupils:  ** Practice  assiduously 
what  you  already  know  and  other  things  will  become  clear 
to  you.''  Pupils  should  not  be  encouraged  to  reach  too 
high  lest  they  fall  "and  make  shipwreck  of  what  little  they 
do  know. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
Jiut  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

That  anv  time  is  saved  bv  the  note-book  is  too  nmcli  of 
a  delusion  even  to  merit  attention.  One  thing  is  certain: 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  leads  U)  cramming  or  going  over 
far  more  ground  than  the  ability  of  the  class  will  warrant. 
Without  it  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  gauge  the  receptive 
and  productive  capacity  of  his  pupils  to  a  nicety,  because 
he  knows  just  what  they  can  do.  A  very  prominent  edu- 
cator told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  always  c()nt(»nds  that 
the  public  schools  are  attempting  twice  too  much,  and  th(» 
schools  for  the  deaf  certainly  cannot  plead  c()nii)l(»to  im- 
munity from  this  charge  when  the  number*  and  chanictc^' 
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of  the  subjects  taught  and  the  time  at  their  disposal  a^ 
taken  into  account.     Last  year,  at  one  of  the  meetings 
the  Teachers'  -\ssociation  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  M 
J.  J.  Murphy,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  gave  some  of  his  e 
perience  as  a  pupil  which  throws  light  on  the  e\\\  effect-— 
on  the  mind  of  overloading  \\\\\\  too  many  studies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cjise  of  the  deaf.     He  said:  ''During  th^ 
latter  part  of  my  pupilage.  I  learned  lesson  after  lesson,iB« 
aside  from  practice  in  writing  compasitions,  letters,  jour — 
mils,  etc..  in  succeeding  branches  of  study  imtil  I  got  lost 
in  the  boundless  realm  of  literature.     So  I  had  t-o  resort  to 
repetition  in  order  that  I  might  stand  on  my  own  merits. 
Repetition   is   the   most    important    factor   in   accjuiring 
language.'' 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  and  place  where  the  old  saying 
'•  Make  haste  slowh"  should  be  strictlv  observed  it  is  here, 
for  this  r(»ason  among  others,  that  with  the  deaf  knowledge 
and  language  have  to  be  accjuired  at  the  same  time.  We 
know  only  what  we  can  express  correctly  or  do  well;  all 
(»ls(»  is  vagu(\  indefinite.  When  tlu*  teacher  shall  have 
l(»arn(»(l  to  measure  impression  and  expression  in  due  pro- 
portion, th(»n  will  the  golden  age  in  education  have  been 
reached. 

In  doing  away  with  the  note-book  the  pupil  is  thrown 
almost  entirelv  on  his  own  resources  and  this  leads  to  self- 
reliance  and  that  begets  confidence;  it  cultivates  and 
strcMigth^ns  as  nothing  (»ls(»  will  his  memory — direct,  verbal, 
and  associate.  The  keeping  of  tli(»  mind  continually  con- 
centrated, active,  alert,  and  aggressive*  is  a  kind  of  mental 
activity  as  |)()sitive  in  its  character  as  c()j)ying  is  negative, 
to  say  nothing  of  th(»  intelhgent  insight  and  individuality 
that  are  developed.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
true  progn^ss  is  always  along  th(»  lines  of  gr(»atest  resistance. 

Hejow  I  giv(»  with  comnuMits  a  syn()i)sis  of  what  my  class 
in  the  intermediate*  department  was  doing  in  I^nglLsh  up 
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-the  time  of  the  mid-winter  examination.     The  class  is 
to 

t  V  i^  school  during  the  forenoon  from  eight  to  twelve, 

Y^^ch  Is  practically  little  over  three  and  a  half  hours. 
^^  \i2&  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  for  study  in  the 
pyeniiig  and  one  hour  in  drawing  twice  a  week,  the  rest  of 
iti^  working  time  being  spent  in  the  industrial  department. 
^Iv  experience  without  the  note-book  has  not  been  con- 
fined  to  this  department  by  any  means,  but  has  covered 
classes  much   lower  and  also  the   highest  classes  in  the 
$choo\.     At  present  tlie  remainder  of  my  time  in  the  school- 
room is  taken  up  in  the  afternoon  with  teaching  English 
\o  a  rotating  class  two  grades  below  my  own. 
Scrap-book:  Fifty  proverbs   and   savings   and*' Home, 
Sweet   Home,-' **  My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee,'' and  two  short 
poem^-     Much  of  this  work  was  explained  and  memorized. 
In  the  examination  each  pupil  was  asked  to  begin  his  paper 
\sith  a,  quotation,  which  all  did. 

Questions:  The  class  asked  questions  on  the  following 

subjects  which,  with  their  answers,  were  corrected:  Winter, 

Fall  Weather,  Travel,  Thanksgiving,  Trades,  Professions, 

Occupations,   Sunday,   Church,    School,    Wages,    Salary, 

Stores,  Newspjipers,   Emplo\inent,  Clothing,  Death,  HoU- 

days,  Christmas.     When  no  subject  was  assigned,  the  pupils 

iii^keA  general  questions,  /.e. ,  questioiLS  about  anything  they 

iiked.    Personal  questions  fonned  another  class  of  inquiries. 

T*o  illustrate,  take  Mr.  W.  A.  Cochrane  and  let  the  pupils 

*isk  all  sorts  of  (juestions  about  hhn.     This  was  some  of 

the  most  interesting  work  of  the  class.     Very  often  the 

J^anie  subject  would  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.     The 

effect  on  the  language  of  the  pupils  was  plainly  noticeable. 

Considerable  time  wjis  given  to  practice  in  changing  from 

direct  quotation  and  xnce  versa. 

For  want  of  a  more  suitable  book,  ten  stories  were  repro- 
duced from  "  Bits  of  Historv."  Kverv  storv,  almost  with- 
out  exception,  was  repeated  three  times  before  a  new  one 
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wi\8  taken  up.  Every  time  it  was  written  there  was  a  varia- 
tion in  the  language  with  decided  improvement  in  every 
way.  Pains  were  taken  to  discourage  ** parrot''  work, 
with  excellent  results.  A  number  of  these  stories  have  been 
published  in  the  Wisconsin  Times. 

In  sentence  building  the  verbs  telly  ask,  say,  and  tak^ 
were  developed,  from  eight  to  ten  different  constructions 
being  formed  of  each  verb.  In  this  way  the  phrases  or 
phraseology  peculiar  to  each  were  brought  in.  The  class 
was  required  to  write  examples  of  interrogative  and  declar- 
ative sentences  and  sentences  in  the  active  and  passive 
voices.     No  time  was  wasted  on  definitions. 

A  fair  amount  of  journal  and  news  writing  was  done.  In 
writing  news  the  pupil  was  particularly  encouraged  to 
toll  of  anything  unusual  he  had  read  in  the  papers.  With 
letters  this  work  is  a  kind  of  reproduction,  its  character 
varj-ing  according  to  circumstances  with  here  and  there 
the  occasional  addition  of  a  new  word  or  expression. 

The  cliiss  wrote  or  rather  was  taught  to  write  two  com- 
positions, one  on  Winter  and  one  on  Horses.  They  had 
never  done  this  kind  of  work  before.  Care  was  taken  that 
there  wius  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  term  com- 
j)osition  meant.  Each  composition  was  written  three 
times  over,  though  not  in  succession.  With  each  repeti- 
tion the  hmguage  varied  more  or  less,  the  pupil  showing 
a  better  comprehension  of  both  subject  and  language,  fre- 
(juently  l)ringing  in  new  material. 

WAHUEX  UOIUNSON, 
Inatruclor  in  tkv  Wisconsin  ScJiovl,  Dclavan,  Wisconsin. 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  HISTORY  AND 

LANGUAGE. 

Last  summer  I  met  again  one  of  my  favorite  teachers, 
and  when  this  white-haired  man  spoke  of  the  work  now 
given  in  his  school  there  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his 
tone  as  he  said,  in  his  quaint  foreign  way:  *'It  is  not  as 
it  once  was  in  language  work.     Those  teachers  pour,  pour 
in  their  own  thoughts  or  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  facts, 
and  then  pull  them  all  out  again,  and  say,  'See!  Is  it  not 
fine?  *  What  language  for  so  young  children!     It  is  a  mock- 
ery.    I  can  look  over  essay  after  essay  and  put  my  finger 
on  the  passages  twisted  from  encyclopedias  or  inserted 
Nvitliout  even  a  twist.     But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  subjects  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  encyclopedia. 
Dead  men,  dry  bones,  events  of  years  ago, — why  should 
children  tell  about  these  when  thev  cannot  tell  in  tender 
language  the  beauty  of  a  sunset  on  the  Mississippi?"     It 
was  thus  he  went  on. 

Have  vou  ever  looked  back  over  the  list  of  teachers 
whom  you  had  in  school  days  and  selected,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  (me  who  helped  you  most?  Grave  and  gay,  old 
and  young,  they  pass  before  your  mind's  eye.  The  very 
names  of  some  you  have  forgotten.  The  names  of  others 
you  remember,  but  their  personalit}'  is  but  a  \agu(^  re- 
membrance. But  the  one  or  two  who  really  helped  you — 
their  names,  their  faces,  their  well-loved  mannerisms  - 
all  are  impressed  upon  your  memory. 

Analyze  those  impressions  and  you  will  invariably  find 
that  those  teachers  whom  vou  r(*memb(»r  well  were  those 
who  brought  you  to  yourself  and  your  heritage. 

They  did  not  pour  facts  into  that  growing  brain  of  yours, 
they  but  urged  you  to  step  forth  and  grasp  those  fact«  ius 
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vour  own;  what  vou  learned  with  them  was  vours,  not 
theirs.    What  you  gave  was  also  yours. 

The  compositions  wTitten  for  such  teachers  were  never 
biographies,  the  encyclopedia  played  but  little  part  in 
writing  on  the  subject*  they  assigned,  simply  because 
those  subjects  were  not  in  the  encyclopedia;  they  were 
in  the  world  about  you,  or  in  you,  or  in  your  thoughts  on 
this  or  that  event,  picture,  person,  or  character. 

And  yet  such  a  teacher,  in  giving  the  tedious  details  of 
grammar— nouns  and  pronouns,  subject  and  predicate- 
took  sentences  from  history,  with  stuff  in  them.  A  proper 
noun  seemed  more  a  proper  noun  in  such  a  sentence  as 
*' Washington  lived  at  Mount  Vernon, '*  than  in  ''John 
lived  at  Clifton."  Why  should  I  have  cared  for  a  vague 
John  and  a  misty  Clifton?  Washington  I  knew,  and  Mount 
\^ernon  was  that  statelv  mansion  with  its  oaken  door  and 
the  hole  where  the  cat  crawled  through  to  its  lonely  mis- 
tress. 

The  true  correlation  of  Language  and  History  was 
reached  bv  such  a  teacher. 

"History  is  an  account  of  important  facts  and  events." 
To  manv  that  definition  would  seem  sufficient.  Our 
ordinary  school  histories  are  simply  that  and  nothing  more. 

"  Language*  consists  of  words,  written  or  spoken,"  many 
say.  But  the  fundamental  difference  between  Language 
and  History  is  not  hero  shown. 

History  is  other  people. 

Language  is  yourself. 

There  is  no  true  correlation  between  History  and  Lan- 
guage  as  long  as  we  do  not  put  part  of  ourselves  into  History. 

It  may  he  History  to  state  that  Rome  rose  and  fell. 
But  it  is  not  true  History  until  we  know  why  Rome  rose 
and  fell,  and  can  tell  the  story  in  vivid  language,  putting 
something  of  ourselves  into  that  record  of  mighty  power 
and  mighty  ruin. 
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HLstorj^  is  not  merely  a  record,  it  is  an  answer  to  the 
eternal  **  Why?''  It  should  tell  the  story  of  mighty  deeds 
in  stirring,  mighty  language. 

That  is  why  dates,  as  mere  dates,  should  receive  but  a 
minor  place  in  this  higher  study  of  History,  unless  the  date 
itself  is  concerned  with  the  why  of  later  History,  and  we 
must  know,  for  instance,  that  such  a  thing  was  thus  be- 
cause it  happened  after  July  4,  1776. 

Just  so.  Language  is  not  alone  spoken  and  written  words. 
There  is  a  language,  inarticulate,  yet  speaking  to  us  con- 
tinually, would  we  but  listen.  It  is  telling  us  history  in 
the  wordless  language  of  earth  and  sky,  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  in  the  language  of  winds  and  trees,  birds  and 
flowers.  They,  too,  have  histories,  and  are  trying  to  have 
us  read  those  records  of  strength  and  patience,  of  grief 
and  joy,  of  partings  and  greetings,  of  death  and  life,  of 
pride  and  beauty,  weakness  and  lowliness.  This  is  not 
Nature  Study,  it  is  History. 

Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Geology,  Botany,  As- 
tronomy, Chemistry,  they  are  all  history,  if  we  put  them 
in  their  proper  sphere. 

If  we  could  but  realize  that  ever}i;hing  about  us  has 
its  history!  Take  a  poor,  bruised  book.  Some  one  would 
perhaps  say  that  I  used  the  wrong  word  and  should  have 
said  battered,  as  bruised  conveys  the  idea  of  feeling.  Just 
so.  There  is  a  personality  in  the  book.  It  is  telling  its 
history  in  its  own  language — the  history  of  a  pride  in  its 
beautiful  youth;  of  a  loved  owner;  of  grave  and  gay 
friends;  of  the  grief  of  parting;  of  journeys,  of  loss,  neglect, 
accidents;  of  poverty  and  shame;  of  hurts,  physical  and 
mental.     It  is  bruised. 

Do  you  not  see  that  all  of  this  is  history? 

So  it  is  with  everj'lhing  about  us.  Every  little  red  apple 
has  its  history  of  a  sunny,  airy  home,  as  it  once  told  Newton 
the  history  of  gra\'ity.     Every  little  bird  hasl  its*  history 
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of  a  gypsy  life,  living  here  and  there,  with  red  berries  and 
stolen  fruit  to  make  up  luxury,  and  a  bird  heart  to  throb 
with  terror  when  puss  or  a  small  boy  stalks  by. 

Are  these  things  too  tri\'ial  to  be  historj^? 

I  think  I  should  ratlier  feel  the  history  of  things  about 
me  and  voice  these  inarticulate  records  in  language  than 
know  that  "Columbus  discovered  America." 

In  looking  back  to  childhood  can  you  not  recall  how 
vou  looked  ''over  the  hills  and  far  away*'  and  knew  that 
some  great  man  nmst  long  ago  have  felt  the  same  longing 
that  you  felt  and  crossed  the  great  river  and  climbed 
the  summits  to  see  what  lav  bevond?  So  then  it  was  that 
you  knew  there  was  a  Colimibus  and  a  De  Soto,  although 
lus  yet  you  knew  not  their  name^s. 

Yor  History  is  written  in  your  own  self,  your  longiiig, 
and  vour  dreams. 

It  is  written  in  those  about  vou. 

Could  we  but  read  the  historv  of  our  fellow  men,  not 
wholly,  but  in  part!  And  here  is  each  face  telling  us  its  his- 
tory in  wrinkle  or  smile,  in  eyes  grave  and  gay,  shallow  or 
deep,  with  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  life.  Faces  which  speak  but 
another  languiige  which  we  must  master  and  interpret ;  but 
another  lesson  in  history  which  we  nmst  con  o'er,  tr\ang  to 
understand,  iusking  ourselves  the  why;  passing  over  dates  as 
unimportant  details,  while  we  strive  only  to  voice  in  lan- 
guage the  mute  history  of  a  passing  face. 

I  should  far  rather  read  such  historv  and  make  it  mine 
by  giving  it  language  than  to  write  the  history  of  dead 
men  whom  the  world  calls  great. 

T  can  see  now  a  (|uiet  child  sitting  in  a  nook  in  a  cherry- 
tree,  reading  fairy  tales  which  were  more  real  than  history 
hiter.  Tales  of  elf  and  gnome,  of  wood-sprite  and  water- 
nymph.  The  whole  world  seemed  but  a  fairy  tale.  P^ach 
tree  might  open  and  some  fair  lady  step  forth. 

Now  that  the  child  is  grown  it  is  still  the  same ;  the  moon- 
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li^ht  seems  made  for  mist-wreathed  fairies  stepping  from 
lily  or  rose;  each  greener  grass-plot  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  fairy  ring  dancing  the  night  hours  away. 

It  is  the  historv'  of  the  ^' ideal  embodied  in  the  real'' 
which  fairy  tales  leave  as  a  precious  heritage. 

Suppose  that  child  had  read  only  the  chronicles  of  his- 
tory, where  too  often  might  makes  right ;  the  tales  of  terror ; 
the  tales  of  forgotten  kings  who  lived  their  little  ancient 
day ;  the  tales  of  men  called  great  with  the  greatness  which 
wars  or  politics  give.  Could  that  child  mind  grasp  through 
the  history  of  the  real  all  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful which  triumphs  in  fairy  tales,  but  not  always  in  history? 

There  is  a  time  for  history  as  history ;  but  let  it  not  begin 
too  s<K)n;  for  there  is  also  a  time,  first,  for  this  other  history 
which  Ls  more  real  to  a  child, — the  history  of  things  about 
lis;  the  history  of  birds  and  flowers,  trees  and  hills.  Make 
the  liAnng  world  tell  its  history,  no  matter  how  common- 
place may  be  the  outward  appearance  of  the  things  which 
convey  that  history;  a  potato,  a  brown  leaf,  a  dead  bird,  all 
have  a  historv. 

Perhaps  I  have  seemed  to  leave  out  much  of  the  practical. 
I  hoix»  I  have.  For  I  begrudge  the  large  share  of  honor  ac- 
corded to  the  practical.  The  world  is  full  of  practical  people. 
We  need  them — ves.  But  it  is  when  we  meet  with  one 
who  has  lived  \nth  the  ideal  that  we  realize  that  the  practical 
is  the  least  of  Hfe.     In  language,  above  all,  Is  this  true. 

The  more  beautifully  exquisite  language  is,  the  more  we 
Jove  it. 

Then  how  dare  we  repress  our  deaf  pupils  to  only  practical 
language;  how  then  shall  they  ever  know  the  joy  of  language 
Avhich  is  concerned  with  the  ideal? 

Do  you  not  remember  how  you  had  little  love  for  Latin 
when  it  told  only  the  drudging  details  of  Caesar  and  his 
Avars  and  rumors  of  wars?  But  when  we  came  to  Vergil, 
all  was  changed.     One  was  history,  plain  history;  the  other 
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was  history — but  how  different  a  history;  a  song  with 

its  beauty  of  language,  its  wildness,  its  human  joys,    3i*^ 

gods  and  goddesses,  its  tragedy  of  storm  and  battle. 

Or  Cicero;  there  was  your  impractical  man,  yet  how 
language  stirred  one.     History  makes  Caesar  great.     L» 
guage  has  enthroned  the  other  two  in  as  enduring  a  greatn< 

We  open  history  to  our  deaf  pupils,  chapter  by  chapi 
Let  us  correlate  Language  with  History  in  this  higher  pla^ 
teaching  that  men  are  great  not  only  by  deeds  but 
words,  and  that  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great  books  and  tl 
writers  is  as  wrong  as  to  be  ignorant  of  great  events 
the  men  who  made  them. 

To  know  nothing  of  the  words  which  have  made 
famous  is  as  strange  an  ignorance  as  to  know  nothing 
the  crises  which  have  brought  forth  names  which  the  wo: 
will  honor  as  long  as  there  is  a  language  to  voice  th^^^^-^^ 
history. 

LAURA  MacDILL, 

Instructor  in  Language  {Qth  and  7th  Grades)  in  the 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaff  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 


MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   PUPILS. 

I. — Memoky.     II. — The  Perceptive    Faculty.     III.— 

The  Logical  Faculty. 

I.  Memory. 

The  subject  of  the  memory  of  deaf  pupils  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  UK^etiiig  of  our  Teachers'  Association  in 
April,  1902.  It  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  results  of  certain  tests,  and  the  con- 
clusions deduced  therefrom.  What  is  said  here  has 
relation  only  to  the  intermediate  and  advanced  depart- 
ments of  the  school,  comprising  about  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  committee  in  charge  arranged  that  there  should  be 
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two  tests  of  memory,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
shall  specify  as  the  **shorf  and  *'long''  tests.  Two 
simple  stories  were  selected,  of  almost  identical  length. 
One  of  these  was  written  on  the  blackboard  one  day,  and 
the  pupils  were  allowed  twenty-five  minutes  to  memorize 
it.  Immediately  after  they  were  required  to  reproduce 
it  from  memorv.  This  constituted  the  *' short '*  test. 
On  the  following  day  the  other  story  was  written  on  the 
board,  and  twentv-five  minutes  allowed  as  before  for 
memorizing.  The  next  day  the  pupils  were  asked  to  re- 
produce it,  being  put  on  their  honor,  after  a  fashion,  not 
to  help  one  another  or  to  make  any  notes  at  all.  This 
was  the  "long'*  test. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  test, 
the  two  stories  are  here  reproduced : 

(The  Short  Test.) 
The  Stone  in  the  Road, 

There  was  once  a  wise  prince  who  wanted  to  teach  his 
people  a  lesson  of  helpfulness.  He  took  a  large  stone  and 
put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  road  where  many  people  passed 
back  and  forth  every  day. 

By  and  by  some  one  came  along  the  road  and  saw  the 
stone.  He  did  not  move  it  out  of  the  road,  but  turned 
out  and  passed  by.  Other  people  did  the  same.  Many 
of  them  saw  the  stone,  but  not  one  of  them  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  lift  up  the  stone  and  carry  it  out  of  the  road. 
Kverv  one  turned  around  it  and  left  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

The  prince  watched  the  people  passing  along  the  road. 
He  saw  that  no  one  touched  the  stone.  At  last  the 
prince  called  all  his  people  to  meet  him  by  the  road  one 
day.  When  they  were  all  gathered  together  before  him, 
he  told  them  that  he  himself  put  the  stone  there,  to  see 
if  any  of  the  people  were  thoughtful  and  helpful  enough 
to  lift  it  away.     But  no  one  had  touched  it. 

Then  the  prince  himself  lifted  the  stone.  Under  it 
there  was  a  purse  full  of  gold  coins,  and  a  card  on  which 
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wixs  wTitten,  ^^For  him  who  lifts  the  stone."  When  the 
people  saw  this,  many  of  them  were  sorry  that  they  had 
not  lifted  the  stone.     It  taught  them  a  lesson. 

(The  Long  Test.) 

Arnold  Winkelried. 

Switzerland  is  a  free  and  independent  countrj'  now, 
and  has  been  so  for  several  hundred  years.  But  the 
Swiss  people  had  to  fight  bravely  for  their  independence 
long  ago. 

About  five  hundred  years  ago  Austria  tried  to  conquer 
Switzerland.  A  large  Austrian  army  invaded  the  country. 
The  Swiss  gathered  as  large  an  army  as  they  could,  but 
still  it  was  much  smaller  than  the  Austrian  aimy. 

The  two  armies  met  at  a  place  called  Sempach,  and 
a  famous  battle  was  fought  there.  The  first  rows  of  the 
Austrians  were  armed  with  long  spears.  If  the  Swiss 
soldiers  rushed  against  these  spears  they  would  be  killed. 

There  was  a  very  brave  young  Swiss  captain  named 
Arnold  Winkelried. 

He  loved  his  countrv  verv  much.  He  did  not  want  the 
Austrians  to  conquer  Switzerland.  He  told  his  soldiers 
to  follow  him  closelv.  He  ran  toward  the  Austrian 
army.  When  he  got  near  the  first  line,  he  spread  out  his 
arms  and  gathered  in  as  many  spears  as  he  could.  The 
spears  passed  through  his  body  and  he  fell  dead.  But  his 
soldiers  followed  him  closely  and  broke  through  the 
Austrian  line  where  the  spears  were  down.  The  Swiss 
fought  fiercely  and  won  a  great  victory.  The  Austrian 
army  wjis  broken  up  and  scattered.  Switzerland  wius 
free.  The  name  of  Arnold  Winkelried  is  remembered 
and  honored  in  Switzerland  to  this  dav. 

The  above  stories  were  given  to  the  three  most  advanced 
classes,  containing  37  pupils,  and  twenty-five  minutes 
were  allowed  in  each  ciise  for  memorizing. 

Results.  One  pupil  was  perfect  in  the  short  test,  and 
one  in  the  long  one.  .\11  of  the  papers  were  corrected 
and  marked  on  a  scale  of  100%.     Twenty-six  out  of  37 
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pupils  scored  90%  or  more  on  the    short  test;  only  5 
pupils  made  a  failure,  50%  or  less. 

Thirteen  pupils  ranked  above  90%  on  the  long  test; 
2:?   above  80%;  8  fell  below  50%. 

I*"our  out  of  37  pupHs  did  better  in  the  long  than  in  the 
"^liort:.  t^*st;  3  pupils  ranked  equal  in  both  tests. 

^Vccording  to  scholarship  the  37  pupils  rank  as  follows: 
•'^  5n«  A  (exceptionally  bright) ;  24  as  B  (average) ;  8  as  C 
flx>or). 

^  >f  Class  A  all  showed  excellence  of  memory,  ranking 
'«vi:>^Yg  90%  in  both  tests.  Long  or  short  test  seemed  to 
^^^5\ke  little  difference  to  them. 

Of  Class  B  (24  pupils)  only  4  showed  decidedly  poor 
^^^^morv. 

Of  Class  C  (8  pupiLs)  4  showed  very  poor  memory, 
^^Wle  only  one  gave  evidence  of  good  memory,  above  92%. 
The  question  of  sex  was  considered  in  these  tests.  Of 
^he  two  pupils  who  scored  100%,  one  was  a  boy,  the  other 
^  girl.  In  two  of  the  classes  the  girls  slightly  excelled 
the  bovs,  but  in  the  third  class  the  bovs  were  ahead. 
^Jut  of  the  whole  37  pupils,  the  girls  averaged  84§%and 
the  boys  84 J%  on  the  short  test.  On  the  long  test  the 
Ijoys  averaged  77 J%  and  the  girls  70^%. 

The  tests  made  in  the  intermediate  classes   were   verv 
.similar,    except    that    the    stories    were    proportionately 
j^impler  and  shorter.     The  results  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusions,  save  in  one  respect.     The  pupils  of  the  inter- 
mediate   classes    showed  a  decided    superiority  in    the 
long  test  over  the  short  one.     Inasmuch  as  the  advanced 
pupils  were  as  decidedly  superior  in  the  short  test,    the 
teachers  were  puzzled  to  accoimt  for  the  seeming  contra- 
diction.    Lat^r,    however,    it    was    discovered    that    the 
younger  pupils  did  not  ^'pla}'  fair"  on  the  long  test,  but 
many  of  them  compared  notes  and   helped  one   another 
out. 
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Many  of  our  pupils  have  a  habit  of  spelling  on  their 
fingers  as  they  study  or  memorize.  To  a  limited  extent, 
this  was  observed  in  its  bearing  on  excellence  of  memory. 
No  definite  conclusion  was  reached,  as  both  good  and 
poor  memorizers  were  among  the  ** spellers.'' 

The  tests  of  memory  thus  outlined,  as  far  as  they  go, 
point  to  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  have  excellent  mem- 
ories. 

2.  The  best  pupils,  as  a  rule,  have  the  best  memories. 

3.  There  is  verv  little  difference  between  the  short  and 
long  tests  in  the  case  of  the  best  pupils. 

4.  Poor  pupils,  as  a  rule,  have  poor  memories. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  no  marked  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  the  ability  to  memorize. 

6.  Spelling  on  the  fingers  while  studying  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  bearing  upon  results. 

The  extent  to  which  memorizing  should  be  encouraged 
or  tolerated  in  the  classroom  is  one  of  the  mooted  points 
among  teachers  of  the  deaf.  In  considering  it,  we  must 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  memorizing  what  one 
understands  and  the  mere  learning  by  rote,  parrot- 
fashion.  The  latter  cannot  be  too  strongly  condenmed. 
It  is  not  only  senseless  in  itself,  but  injurious  to  the  pupil, 
JUS  the  habit,  if  once  formed,  is  certain  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  and  independent  thought. 
But  memorizing  understandingly  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
very  best  exercises  for  deaf  children,  not  only  for  strength- 
ening the  mind,  but  as  an  aid  in  learning 'the  English 
language.  I  do  not  think  enough  of  it  is  done  in  the 
primary  grades  of  our  schools,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
grades.  Hearing  children  learn  language  mainly  from 
the  constant  talk  that  goes  on  about  them  daily.  If  the 
language  they  hear  chiefly  is  correct,  they  will  come  to 
use  it  correctly.  If  it  is  vulgar,  ungrammatical,  and 
slangy,  they  will  learn  and  use  it  as  such. 
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The  great  difficulty  that  deaf  children  have  in  learning 
language  is  that  they  lack  this  constant  repetition  to  serve 
ivs  a  guide.     Nothing  can  fully  supply  it.     Here  is  where 
riieiiiorizing  may  be  made  to  play  an  important  part. 
If  stories  and  incidents  clothed  in  simple,  idiomatic  Eng- 
lii?^h  are  memorized  by  the  deaf  child  every  day,  will  not 
the  turning  over  in  the  mind  of  certain  phrases  tend  to 
fix  them  there,  and  when  the  deaf  child  wishes  to  express 
His  own  ideas,  will  he  not  have  recourse  to  these  familiar 
phrases  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  thought  of 
tlie    moment?    I   have   often   thought   that   one   reason 
whj'  the  deaf-blind  learn  a  language  so  quickly  and  accu- 
rately is    that,  being  shut  out   from  so  large  a  part  of 
physical   sensations,    their   minds   are   more   introactive 
than  thase  of  ordinary  people,  and  they  treasure  up  and 
turn  over  and  over  in  their  minds  the  phrases  and  sen- 
tences thev  receive  bv  the  sense  of  touch,  until  thev  have 
made  them  their  own. 

The  Perceptive  Faculty. 

(Meaning  the  power  or  habit  of  obsennng  and  learning 

for  one^s  self.) 

This  topic  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  was  discussed 
2^t  the  November  and  December  meetings  of  the  Teachers' 
-.Association. 

1.  November — 

Cases  illustrating  the  lack  of  this  faculty. 
AVhy  is  it  lacking;  Is  the  defect  physical  or  mental? 
The  teacher  of  one  of  the  more  advanced  primary 
classes  made  several  tests  of  the  perceptive  faculty  of  her 
pupils.  She  left  an  apple-core  under  the  table  in  her 
schoolroom  to  see  if  the  boy  who  swept  the  room  daily 
would  notice  and  remove  it.  He  did  not.  The  superin- 
tendent suggested  that  she  leave  a    whole    apple   there. 
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She  thought  that  laziness,  rather  than  lack  of  perception, 
was  at  fault  in  this  case.  She  tested  her  whole  class  in 
color  perception,  and  found  that  one  of  the  brightest 
pupils  was  lacking,  while  the  dullest  pupil  was  perfect  in 
that  test  only.  Another  te.st  was  for  the  pupils  to  write  the 
names  of  all  objects  that  the}-  knew  to  be  round.  In  this 
test  the  results  ranked  from  t)est  to  poorest  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  pupils  in  the  class.  The  next  test  was 
recognizing  and  naming  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone,  each  pupil  being  blindfolded  while  undergoing 
the  test.  The  results  were  more  even  than  in  other  tests, 
but  two  of  the  dullest  pupils  failed  utterly.  She  drew  a 
line  on  the  blackboard  and  told  the  pupils  to  draw  one 
exactly  the  same  length.  J^'our  of  the  class  were  perfect 
in  this,  and  the  dullest  in  the  chuss  drew  a  line  two  inches 
longer.  Then  the  teacher  gave  the  class  a  pictured  postal 
card  to  look  at,  after  which  thev  wrote  the  names  of  such 
objects  on  it  as  they  could  remember.  The  brightest  pupil 
named  sixteen  objects,  while  the  dullest  could  name  only 
four.  This  teacher  thinks  that  perception  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  intelligence  a.s  a  rule,  but  that  apparent  lack  of 
perception  is,  in  some  cases,  due  to  defective  eyesight,  or 
to  lack  of  comprehension  of  languiige. 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  oral  class  was  inclined  to 
attribute  to  deaf  children  unusually  keen  i)erception. 
rather  than  anv  lack  of  it,  because  th(*v  have  to  make 
one  seiLS(»  do  the  work  of  two.  She  had  noticed  that 
children  from  cities  were  often  more  alert  than  those 
from  countrv  districts.  Some  children  notice  all  the 
d(»tails  of  a  thing;  others  take  note  only  of  the  more 
startling  fact*^.  This  is  brought  out  in  a  picture  descrip- 
tion. Some  pupils  fail  to  notice  things  because  they  are 
too  lazv  or  indifferent  to  seek  for  information  them- 
selves.  Some  pupils  are  careless  about  copxHng,  but  the 
same  ones  are  often  keen  to  correct  what  they  think  to 
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ix"   mistakes  made  bv   the    t^^acher.     This   teacher   has 
made  varioa<?  tests  of  the  perception  of  pupils,  and   has 
seen  others  make  such  test>».     She  thinks  that  there  L^ 
iie^ed  of  directing  the  habit  of  observation  into  the  pro|)er 
channels,  rather  than  to  discuss  the  hick  of  it.     One  dav 
t  he  teacher  wore  her  back  coml)  in  the  wrong  place,  an- 
other day  had  her  apron  awry,  another  day  hid  the  clock, 
stnd  another   day  had  a  description  of  the  room  written. 
NTo  new  fact*?  were  brought  out.     The  pupils  were  usually 
ol>servant,   and  asked   her,   "What   is  the   matter  with 
Xou?"  and  added  remarks  that  were  more  truthful  than 
flattering.     Her  conclusion  is  that  lack  of  the  |>erceptivo 
faculty  is  attributable  to  both  mental  and  physical  d(*- 
fieiencv,  but  chiefly  mental. 

The  instructor  in  sloyd  said  that  the  presence  of  the 
I  perceptive  faculty  in  a  high  degree  was  illustrated  by  the 
oase  of  boys  who  make  objects  which  they  have  seen  else- 
xvhere,  and  of  which  they  have  no  model  or  picture  at 
liand.     He  gave   several   instances  of  this.     One  day  a 
gentleman  visited  the  sloyd  room,  and  remained  some  time 
XN'atching  the  boys  at  work.     When  he  had  gone,  the  in- 
^^tructor   asked  the   i)ovs   if   thev   had   noticed   anvthinii: 
IK»culiar  about   the  man.     They  volunteered  various  re- 
marks, initonlv  one  bovin  the  class  noticed  that  the  man 
had  but  one*  hand.     The  instructor  was  not  ])repared  to 
€»xplain  lack  of  perception.     He  said  that  defective*  vyo- 
>?ight  or  extreme  nervousiu^^s  and  restlessness  might  accomit 
for  it  in  some  cases.     But  where  this  faculty  is  lacking  to 
any  great   extent.   .*^ome   mental   deffH't    must   be  sought 
as  the  cause. 

The  instructor  in  drawing  said  that  lack  of  perct^ption 
lunong  the  pupils  in  his  department  n»lated  chiefly  to  mis- 
judgment  as  to  db^tance  and  size. 

The  teacher  of  the  highest  manual  class  said  that  lack 
of   perception    and    ol)S(»rvation    among    his    pupils    was 
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shown  chiefly  by  inaccuracy  in  copying,  and  in  misuse 
of  proper  name^.  He  spoke  of  the  inability  of  the  pupils 
to  give  correctly  the  firm  names  of  stores  where  they  do 
business  frequently,  to  give  the  names  of  common  objects 
which  thev  use  or  see  used  often,  and  similar  instances. 
He  thought  that  this  lack  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  observing  and  learning  for  themselves. 

2.  December — 

How  can  we  best  cultivate  the  perceptive  faculty? 

One  of  the  primary  teachers  said  that  the  first  step  in 
developing  this  faculty  was  to  ask  pupils  to  observe  com- 
mon things  and  tell  what  they  see  about  them.  She 
gave  the  results  obtained  with  a  piece  of  glass  and  a  rubber 
band.  When  the  pupils  can  express  an  idea  in  signs 
or  gestures  the  teacher  supplies  the  language  that  they 
want.  The  second  step  is  to  institute  comparison  of 
different  objects.  An  interesting  account  of  a  comparison 
of  milk  and  water  was  given,  showing  that  a  variety  of 
new  words  and  phrases  can  be  introduced  in  such  an  exer- 
cise. The  third  step  is  to  add  uses  of  objects  to  the  de- 
scriptions and  comparisons,  and  also  parts  and  qualities. 
The  teacher  thinks  that  since  she  introduced  this  work, 
her  pupils  have  sharpened  their  perceptive  faculties  con- 
siderably. 

The  teacher  of  the  primary  oral  class  referred  to  above 
said  one  of  the  first  things  to\yard  stimulating  the  per- 
ceptive faculty  in  pupils  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  alert  and 
enthusiastic.  The  description  of  pictures  and  objects 
is  an  aid  in  this  matter.  To  this  may  be  added  the  de- 
scription of  immediate  surroundings.  Judicious  question- 
ing is  an  excellent  means  of  stimulating  perception.  Out- 
of-door  walks  with  the  class  afford  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  children  to  notice  things,  and  for  the  teacher  to 
stimulate  observation  and  inquiry.     A  series  of  actions 
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F>^^Tfornied  rapidly  and  clearly,  and  then  written  out  in 
er,  is  a  good  stimulating  exercise.  So  are  old-fashioned 
essing  contests.  One  phase  of  the  perceptive  faculty 
^^^^  the  '*  perception  of  mental  conditions,  of  the  fitness  of 
^  ^>.ings,  of  the  moods  of  people,  of  tact  in  dealing  with 
^^^^^ne's  associates,  of  courtesies  which  most  people  think 
^  V>ey  have  a  right  to  expect."  This  form  of  perception 
^^^  harder  to  cultivate  than  that  of  material  things.  *'The 
olden  Rule  of  teaching  is  never  to  tell  a  child  what  he 
^n  find  out  for  himself.  AVe  hope  to  make  our  pupils 
^  observant,  inquisitive,  and  at  last  thoughtful." 

The   instructor  in  drawing  said   that   the   perceptive 
ITjiculty,  like  all  other  human  faculties,  could  be  strength- 
^^ned  by  exercise.     He  said  that  drawing  was  an  excellent 
xiieans  of  cultivating  perception,  and  that  art  instruction 
xi-as  receixdng  more  and  more  attention  in  all  schools. 
Pupils  can  often  express  in  drawing  an  idea  for  which  they 
liave  not  the  requisite  words  or  sentf^nces.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  pupil's  comprehension  of  language  may  some- 
times be  tested  by  requiring  him  to  illustrate  it  with  a 
series   of   drawings.     The   teacher  gave   several   illustra- 
tioa«5  of  ways  in  which  he  endeavors  to  stimulate  |>ercep- 
tion  among  the  art  pupils. 

The  teacher  of  the  highest  manual  class  said  that  deaf 
children  get  almast  all  their  knowledge  through  sight 
IxTception.  This  is  of  two  kinds:  1.  Mechanical,  where 
light  from  an  object  focuses  on  the  retina  and  the  sensa- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  the  phenomenon 
ends  there,  the  image  or  sensation  disapix^iring  as  soon 
as  the  object  is  withdrawn.  2.  Mental,  where  the  me- 
chanical effect  is  followed  bv  a  desire  to  know  and  under- 
stand.  This  latter  is  the  kind  that  we  should  cultivate. 
Pupils  see  many  things  around  th(»m.  use  tliem,  or  know 
their  uses,  but  do  not  know  names  of  parts  or  processes. 
The  teacher  tested  his  class  by  talking  about  a  grain  of 
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wheat,  and  the  various  processes  through  which  it  passed 
from  planting  until  bread-making.  They  knew  the 
changes,  but  could  name  very  few  of  them.  It  is  so  A\ith 
many  things.  The  pupils  see  objects  around  them,  or  in 
pictures,  but  do  not  know  the  names.  It  is  important 
that  teachers  should  try  to  arouse  in  the  children  a  desire 
to  know  the  names  of  things  w^hich  they  see,  and  guide 
this  desire  until  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  until  the  pupil 
is  not  content  with  seeing,  but  wants  to  know.  This 
teacher  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  for  teachers  to 
devote  half  an  hour  daily  to  an  exercise  especially  de- 
signed  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  learn  the  munes  of 
common  things  at  school  or  at  home,  and  to  question  the 
teacher  in  regard  to  conmion  things  that  they  wished  to 
know.  In  conclusion,  he  explained  his  method  of  cor- 
recting the  news  of  the  day,  written  by  the  pupils  on  the 
blackboard.  The  teacher  and  class  read  each  item  in 
turn.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  correct  all  errors,  of 
whatever  nature,  in  each  item.  They  are  also  required 
to  give  eAidence  that  they  understand  what  each  item 
means.  This  method  is  intended  to  stimulate  perception, 
and  to  lead  the  pupils  to  think  carefully  about  what  they 
read  and  write. 

III.  The  Logical  Faculty. 

(Meaning  the  ability  of  pupils  to  think  and  reason  for  them- 
selves, and  to  fltui  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.) 

This  topic,  like  the  one  preceding,  was  divided  into  two 
|)arts.   and   discussed   at   the   meetings   in  January  and 
r\»bruarv. 
1.  January — 

Cases  ilhistrating  the  lack  of  this  faculty. 
Why  is  it  lacking;  is  the  defect  physical  or  mental? 
In  order  to  guide  the  teachers  in  their  study,  the  fol- 
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lo^^vnng  ** suggestions"  were  prepared  by  the  chairman  of 
^h^  committee: 

1.  Note    instances    giving    evidence    of    thought    and 
^^^^.jttoning  on  the  part  of  any  pupil  or  pupils. 

Xote  instances  giWng  e\'idence    of    the  absence  of 
^h  thought  and  reasoning. 
^.  Note  whether  abiUtv  to  reavson  is  in  direct  ratio  to 
^^"^  k^olarship. 

^.  Xote  whether  abiUtv  to  retison  bears  anv  relation 
^^^^^  sex. 

o.  Apply  some  simple  test  of  the  retusoning  power  of 
*     ^^^ur  pupils,  and  not€  results. 

6.  Present  your  study  of  this  subject  concisely,  in  th(» 
^'^rm  of  facts,  without  accompanying  theory. 

The  teacher  of  the  youngest  primary  chuss  said  that 
overy  purposeful  action  shows  reason  on  the  part  of  the* 
^^^tor/'  and  ^*  every  purposeless  action  is  an  evidence  of 
*^^ck  of  reason."    The  onlv  test  she  could  use  with  her 
\  Pupils  was  in  relation  to  the  t<niching  of  language.     The 
^  jest  scholars  gave  the  best  results,  and  in  every  instance 
the  girls  seemed  more  able  to  grasp  "linguistic  general- 
ization" than  the  bovs. 

The  teacher  of  a  second-year  manual  class  gave  s(»veral 

\iLstances  of  reasoning  by  her  pupils.     One  of  them  told 

lier  about  a  storm  that  damaged  his  father's  house,  and 

lie  said  that  God  was  to  blame.     The  teacher  said  no, 

whereupon  the  pupil  cosked,  **If  it  was  not  (iod,  who  was 

it?"     One  day  the  teacher  mislaid  her  keys,  and  thought 

one  of  the  pupils  had  hidden   them.     One  of  the  boys 

found  them  on  a  bench  near  the*  wast(^bask(»t,  and  said 

that  the  teacher  put  them  there  luTself.     She  asked  him 

if  he  saw  her  do  it.     He  said  no,  but  he  had  seen  her 

standing   there,    and  no  one  else.     Then    she   recollected 

that   she  had   put   them   there   while  sharpening  a  lead- 

I)encil.     She  tested  the  reasoning  of  the  pu[)ils  in  several 
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asked  the  class  how  many  legs  eight  horses  had,  and  the 
answers  were  varied,  averaging  one-fourth  of  a  leg  for  each 
horse.  The  teacher  found  that  in  number  work  the  boys, 
lus  a  rule,  gave  better  evidence  of  reasoning  than  the  girls, 
while  the  girls  seemed  to  reason  better  in  language.  Those 
who  reason  best  ordinarily  do  the  best  work,  with  one  ex- 
ception— a  girl  who  maintains  an  excellent  standing  by  the 
help  of  a  good  memory. 

The  teacher  of  a  third-year  manual  class  gave  various 
illustrations  showing  how  her  pupils  reasoned.  When  a 
visitor  comes  into  the  room,  the  pupils  carefully  inspect, 
and  later  deduce  conclusions,  as  to  whether  the  visitor  is 
pleasant,  wise,  rich,  etc.  They  reason  that  a  white  face 
is  an  indication  that  the  wearer  will  be  * '  sick  to-morrow.  *'  A 
large  boy  in  her  class  writes  poorly.  She  reproved  him. 
One  of  the  other  boys  told  the  teacher  that  the  big  boy 
worked  hard,  and  his  hands  were  rough,  so  that  he  could 
not  write  well.  Lack  of  thought  and  reasoning  in  the  class, 
the  teacher  thinks,  is  due  rather  to  carelessness  or  abstrac- 
tion than  to  inability.  Reasoning  power  seems  to  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  scholarship.  The  girls  in  this  class  far 
exceed  the  boys  in  every  mental  power. 

The  teacher  of  an  intermediate  class  said  that  when  he 
gives  the  class  a  story  to  study,  they  get  along  all  right  as 
long  as  he  asks  them  questions  whose  answers  can  be  found 
verbatim  in  the  text,  but  if  he  propounds  a  few  questions 
that  require  a  little  reasoning,  the  pupils  think  that  the 
teacher  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  them.  This 
teacher  does  not  think  that  the  abilitv  to  retison  bears  much 

ft' 

relation  to  sex,  though  the  boys  usually  do  the  better  work 
in  arithmetic.  He  said:  ''Reasoning  not  only  bears  a 
direct  ratio  to  scholarship, — reasoning  is  scliolarship,  or  a 
large  part  of  it. "  The  teacher  asked  the  class  why  the  clas.« 
names  were  in  a  certain  order  on  the  blackboard  (alpha- 
betically).    Only  three  out  of  sixteen  could  tell,  and  these 
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-.     Another  time  the  teacher  wrote  a 

\  who  went  skating  one  day,  and  a  little 

went  picking  flowers  in  the  woods.     Not 

-  noticed  the  incongruity. 

i  of  th(*  highest  manual  class  asked  his  pupils 

:uinu*  of  the  process  of  separating  ashes  from 

'  'Illy  one  knew  the  correct  word,  ** sifting,"  and 

•  1 1 1( )Ught  it  was  right  because  flour  is  sifted.     That 

:ks  in  the  bakerv.     The  teacher  often  asks  the  class 

'i  rrason^  of  facts  and  statements  that  come  up  in  the 

\  iH'Ws  from  the  bulletin  boards,  such  jus,  why  England 

,.i  (irrniany  blockaded  Venezuela,  why  it  is  proposed  to 

.wi.-^<^lidato  country  schools,  how  counties  can  be  divided, 

i„»\\-  Paul  was  chained  to  the  Roman  soldier,  etc.     As  a 

riilo.  the  pupils  have  to  do  some  thinking,  and  present 

sf^\-eral  false  reasons  before  they  hit  on  the  correct  one. 

()ii«=*  pupil  thought  that  in  the  phrase  *'  pining  for  liberty,'' 

tilt*  word  ** pining*'  had  some  relation  to  the  word  **pin." 

Aixother  wrote  *'  associate  jus/ice  "  on  the  board,  and  when 

aslced  to  define  it,  he  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  had 

copied  it  from  the  bulletin  board.     One  of  the  girls  stated 

thii't  "snowslides  blockaded  rains  on  the  N.   P.  R.  R.'* 

Gtarclessness  plays  a  coasiderable  part  in  such  errors,  but 

lack  of  reasoning  is  chiefly  at  fault.     The  pupils  do  not 

think  about  what  is  before  them.     Lack  of  reasoning  is 

ofton  shown  in  arithmetic,  where  absurd  answers  are  given. 

In   this  class,  lack  of  reiusoning  is  found  chiefly  among  the 

inferior  scholars,  though  exceptions  have  been  noted.      The 

girls  make  the  better  showing  in  reasoning,  possibly  because 

they  lead  in  scholarship  in  the  class.     The  teacher  told  an 

abs<;urd  story  to  the  class  as  a  bit  of  personal  experience,  but 

such  was  their  faith  in  the  teacher's  veracity,  or  so  lacking 

Were  they  in  reiu^oning,  that  not  one  detected  the  absurdi- 

tiess-       Another  test  was  the  putting  of  the  follo\ving  ques- 

tioris  among  eight  *  ^  straight ' '  ones : 
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**  Whom  did  the  negro  slaves  of  America  set  free?" 

*'  What  is  the  largest  city  west  of  the  equator?  " 

All  of  the  class  took  the  first  question  seriously,  and- 
answered,  Lincoln.    Only  one,  a  girl,  noted  the  impossibility 
in  the  second  question. 

2.  February — 

How  can  we  best  cultivate  the  logical  faculty  of 
our  pupils? 

The  following  request  was  made  of  several  teachers: 

^'  Please  state  brief! v  what  methods  vou  use  vourself,  or 
have  read  or  heard  of,  for  making  pupils  think  and  reason.'^ 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  oral  class  (third  year)  tries  to 
stimulate  the  logical  faculties  of  her  pupils  by  asking  ques- 
tions that  require  some  reasoning  for  their  answers,  by 
answering  pupils^  questions  with  suggestions  that  may  lead 
the  askers  to  find  the  answers  themselves,  and  by  using 
elliptical  sentences.  Here  are  a  few  questions  such  as  she 
employs : 

What  kind  of  flowers  grow  in  spring? 

Why  cannot  these  flowers  grow  in  winter? 

Why  not  in  summer? 

When  do  these  flowers  die  and  other  flowers  grow? 

What  flowers  grow  in  summer? 

Why  cannot  roses  grow  in  winter? 

Why  not  in  spring? 

These  (juestions  were  followed  by  elliptical  sentences: 

Violets  like and  — j —  weather. 

Roses  like weather. 

Roses  and  violets  do  not  like weather. 

Violets  grow  in . 

Roses  grow  in . 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  manual  class  (third  year) 
thought  that  close  questioning  iis  to  why,  how,  and  under 
what  circumstances  things  are  done,  was  one  wa\'  to  pro- 
mote reasoning.  Showing  pictures  and  talking  about  them 
is  also  a  good  means  to  the  same  end. 
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The  teacher  of  an  intermediate  class  said  that  the  logical 

*"i^ciilty  can  be  strengthened  by  use,  the  same  as  any  part  of 

e  phv'sical  body.     But  the  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot 

Tce  pupils  to  think.    The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  try 

find  some  means  to  persuade  them  to  think.    The  best 

^^  ay  to  do  this  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  what 

Viey  are  studying  or  doing.     The  teacher  of  this  class  tries 

ot  to  tire  the  pupils,  and  aims  to  have  as  much  variety  in 

-*-^&ssons  as  possible.     He  sometimes  introduces  the  unex- 

l^^^cted,  and  it  arouses  the  interest  of  the  class.     He  makes 

V:^^?e  of  illustrations  and  anecdotes  while  conducting  a  recita- 

^5on.       Funny  stories  are  good  stimulants  sometimes.     He 

^ries  to  shape  his  questioas  so  that  some  thought  is  required 

^-o  answer  them,  and  he  encourages  the  pupils  to  ask  ques- 

^  ions.     He  tries  to  impress  on  them  that  they  must  not  take 

things  for  granted,  but  make  an  effort  to  find  out  things 

r'or  themselves. 

The  teacher  of  a  more  advanced  intermediate  class  said 
^hat  observation,  memory,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  and 
classify  things  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  logical 
faculty.  Therefore  these  qualities  must  be  cultivated  in 
the  child.  We  should  require  our  pupils  to  observe,  com- 
pare, and  tr\'  to  understand. 

The  teacher  of  the  highest  manual  class,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  closed  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
\\\X\\  the  following  remarks : 

'*It  is  easier  to  pick  flaws  in  any  thing  than  to  correct 
them ;  easier  to  diagnose  a  disease  than  to  cure  it ;  easier  to 
adduce  instances  of  lack  of  reasoning  than  to  suggest  a 
remedv. 

*' At  our  last  meeting  we  furnished  a  numl)er  of  instances 

shoM-ing  deficiency  of  thought  or  reasoning  on  the  part  of 

our  pupils.     It  has  been  a  more  difficult 'matter  to  provide 

a  remedv  for  this  lack. 

'^\n  old  college  professor  u<ed  to  tell  his  chisses  that 
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three  words  had  civilized  the  world, — What?  How?  Whv? 
Savage  man,  having  something  unfamiliar  brought  to  his 
notice,  asked,  What  Is  it?  then,  How  is  it?  then,  Why  Is 
it?  and  thus  the  savage  became  a  thinking  and  reasoning 
being,  and  civilization  was  the  result. 

*'  In  order  to  cultivate  in  our  pupils  the  habit  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  for  themselves,  we  must  lead  them  to  ask 
What?  How?  and  Whv? 

**  In  some  of  the  primary  classes  I  think  that  simple  ex- 
ercises such  as  building  words  and  sentences  from  letters, 
the  forming  of  correct  words  from  transposed  words,  simple 
puzzle  pictures,  and  other  devices  of  the  same  nature,  will 
stimulate  thought  and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Even  the  mere  supphdng  of  missing  words  in  sentences  re- 
quires a  process  of  reasoning  in  order  to  make  the  word  fit 
in  with  the  context. 

'^Exercises  like  those  just  specified  make  pupils  think 
quickly,  arouse  interest  and  emulation,  and  will  be  useful 
in  pulling  the  class  out  of  the  ruts  of  cut  and  dried  work,  if 
in  no  other  wav. 

''What  may  be  called  reasoning  l)y  analogy  can  often  be 
used  to  advantage.  To  illastrate  this :  A  few  days  ago  the 
word  '  misgovernment '  came  up  in  one  of  the  news  items. 
The  pupil  who  wrote  it  did  not  know  just  what  it  meant. 
Instead  of  tilling  her,  I  wrote  the  word  '  mistake  ^  on  the 
board,  and  underscored  the  prefix  of  both  words.  She  at 
once  understood.  On  another  occjusion  the  word  'immi- 
gration' came  up.  I  asked  the  chiss  what  the  difference 
was  between  'immigration'  and  'emigration.'  Some 
thought  that  they  meant  the  same  thing;  others  did  not 
know.  I  wrote  the  words  'import'  and  'export'  on  the 
bhiekboard,  and  most  of  the  cla<^s  saw  the  point  and  defined 
the  first  two  wor^s  correctlv.  The  other  dav  the  idiom, 
'gave  rein  to  anger,'  appeared.  None  of  the  class  could 
give  a  correct  idea,  until  I  asked  what  a  rein  was,  and  then 
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rliat  giving  rein  to  a  horse  would  mean.     Several  grasped 
t:  We  idea,  and  interpreted  the  idiom  correctly. 

''There  is  great  demand  for  reasoning  ability  in  arith- 
etic,  especially  in  intricate  problem  work  in  advanced 
asses.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  have  experienced 
to  bring  pupils  to  find  the  whole  from  fractional  parts, 
us — 

''If  three-fourths  of  a  number  are  36,  what  is  the  whole 
imiber? 

*'The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  pupils  do  not  look 
pon  the  '  fourths  ^  correctly.     They  do  not  seem  able  to 
that  if  three-fourths  are  36,  one-fourth  must  be  12,  and 
C'our-fourths,  or  the  whole,  48.     I  have  frequently  had 
^^^ecourse  to  analogy  to  overcome  this  defect,  emplojang  the 
following  form  to  go  with  the  preceding: 
"3  vards  cost  36  cents. 
"1  yard  costs  12  cents. 
"4  yards  cost  48  cents. 

*'  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  only  two  weeks  ago  I  used 

t;hese  identical  illustrations  in  my  class,  and  one  of  the  pupils 

failed  to  see  the  analogy,  even  after  I  had  pointed  it  out 

again  and  again,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  point  is'clear  in 

his  mind  to-dav. 

**The  items  in  Current  Historv,  lessons  in  United  States 
History,  and  lessons  in  physiology  in  advanced  classes  afford 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  reasoning,  if  the  teacher 
has  his  eyes  open  for  them.  There  are  timers  when  a  j  udicious 
How?  or  Why?  will  draw  forth  some  fact  not  given  in  the 
text.  For  instance,  the  other  day,  in  a  lesson  in  physiology, 
it  was  stated  that  loose  mittens  were  wanner  than  tight 
gloves,  though  no  reason  wiu^  given.  This  I  tried  to  draw 
out  by  questioning,  but  failed  at  first.  Then  I  asked  how 
it  wa8  that  after  a  person  had  boon  in  a  cold  bed  for  a 
while,  he  felt  warm.  This  hint  succeeded,  and  I  drew 
forth  the  fact  that  the  hand  wanned  the  air  in  the  mitten, 
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which  kept  the  heat  in,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  tight  glove, 
there  was  no  intervening  air  to  be  warmed. 

''The  most  valuable  aid  to  reasoning  that  I  have  found 
lately,  has  been  in  connection  with  the  daily  news  from 
the  bulletin  boards.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  question 
the  pupils  closely,  to  see  if  they  understand  what  they 
write.  If  thev  do  not,  I  trv  to  make  them  understand 
by  a  series  of  searching  questions.  I  also  try  to  lose  no 
opportunity  to  ask  them  the  how  and  wherefore  of  things. 
I  have  noticed  much  improvement  among  some  of  the 
pupils. 

''  Another  way  to  stimulate  thinking  and  reasoning  is  in 
the  matter  of  correcting  written  work.  As  a  rule,  I  think 
we  teachers  do  too  much  of  the  correcting.  If  instead  of 
showing  the  pupil  jast  where  and  what  the  mistake  is,  we 
should  merely  mark  the  line  in  which  it  occurs,  lea\ing 
the  pupil  to  find  th(»  error  and  rectify  it,  it  would  not  only 
stimulate  to  thought  but  also  to  carefulness. 

''But  it  is  hard  to  prescribe  any  fixed  methods  for  culti- 
vating the  reasoning  powers.  It  must,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  who  is  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  daih^  lessons  and  incidents  in  the 
classroom  to  make  the  pupils  think  for  themselves." 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 


HE  MEETING  OP  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND  PRINCIPALS. 

0  the  \f embers  of  the  Conference: 

The  first  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals 
^  «?^ometime8    erroneously   referred    to   as   the   Sixth   Con- 
"V=^ention)  was  held  at  Washington.  I).  C,  May.  1868;  the 
*^*«cond   at  Flint,   Michigan,    August,  1872;  the   third    at 
^S^hiladelphia,    July,    1876;  the    fourth    at    Northampton, 
^Massachusetts,  May,  1880;  the  fifth  at  Faribault,  Minne- 
^?*ota,    July,    1884;    the   sixth    (Gallaudet   Conference)    at 
•Jackson,  Mississippi,  April,  1888;  the  seventh  at  Colorado 
^Springs,  Colorado,  August,  1892;  and  the  eighth  and  last, 
«tfter  an  interval  of  eight  years,   at  Talladega,  Alabama, 
^une,  1900.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention   of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  at  Flint  in  1895,  a  special 
session  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  present  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  control  and  supervis- 
ion  of  the  American  Annals  of  the   Deaf,   which  thereto- 
fore had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Convention, 
and  for  other  special  business  brought  before  it.     A  special 
session  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  present  was  also 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Instructors  at 
Columbus  in  1898,  to,  receive  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  elect  a  new  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  Washington  no  provision  was 
made  as  to  how  often  the  Conference  should  meet,  but 
at  the  Convention  meeting  in  Indianapolis  two  years 
later  it  was  agreed  by  the  heads  of  schools  present  that 
meetings  of  the  Conference  should  be  held  alternating 
with  the  Convention  which  met  (luadrennially.  This  cus- 
tom prevailed  until  1892,  after  which  there  was  no  regular 
meeting  of  the  Conference  until  the  Talladega  meeting 
in  1900.  At  this  last  meeting,  which,  while  not  large*, 
was  enthusiastic,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
meetings   of   the   Conference    should    be    held    regularly 
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also  come  up  for  consideration,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  offered  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  published  in  the  Assodaiion  Remein^ 
Vol.  IV,  page  410,  will  come  up  for  action.* 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  sum- 
mer school  for  the  training  of  articulation  teachers  will 
also  come  up  for  discussion,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Summer  School  will  report  to  the  Association  at  large. 
The  subject  of  future  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  project  for  the  summer 
school. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
Boston,  in  order  to  afford  the  members  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  to  be  held  in  that  city  July  6  to  10,  1903.  In 
order  to  secure  reduced  railroad  rates,  members  should 
be  in  Boston  not  later  than  the  7th  of  July.  For  informa- 
tion concerning  the  National  Educational  Association, 
address  Mr.  Irwix  Shepard,  Secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona, 
Minnesota. 

The  headquarters  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  be  established 
at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  where  our    Local  Committee 


♦These  amendments  both  relate  to  Article  V,  Section  1,  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  first  amendment,  submitted  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  proposes 
to  increase  the  numl^er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  "nine"  to 
"  twenty-seven,"  and  the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting  to  serve  for  three  years,  from  ''three"  to  "seven"; 
that  "no  retiring  director  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  term 
next  ensuing";  that  "three  of  the  seven  directors  thus  elected  at 
any  annual  meeting  shall  not  be  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf";  and  that  "in  case  of  failure  of  the  President  to  appoint" 
inspectors  of  election  for  directors,  such  inspectors  shall  be  appointed 
**l)y  the  chairman  of  the  meeting." 

Tlie  other  amendment,  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  \V.  Booth,  is  the  same 
iis  tliat  submitted  by  Dr.  Crouter,  except  that,  instead  of  providing 
tliat  "no  retiring  director  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the  term 
next  ensuing,"  it  provides  that  "not  more  than  two  of  the  retiring 
directors"  shall  l>e  thus  ehgible. 
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have  made  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  mem- 
l>ers  at  reasonable  rates,  provided  those  who  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  write  at  once  to  the 
l~iotel  for  reservations. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the  Horace 
3>Iann  School,  the  school  building — which  is  conveniently 
located — will  be  thrown  open  during  the  morning  hours 
^is  a  meeting  place  for  the  members  of  the  Association. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  local  arrangements, 
sddress  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
xnittee,  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  banquet  to  be  held 
in  Boston  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  July  10  (the  closing 
dav  of  the  National  Educational  Association).  A  reason- 
able  charge  will  be  made  to  members  who  desire  to  attend, 
and  prominent  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  be  invited  as  guests  of  the  Association. 

On  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  July  11,  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held 
as  stated  above.  It  has  not  been  considered  advisable 
on  the  present  occasion  to  conduct  a  regularly  organized 
Summer  Meeting  with  sessions  for  the  reading  of  papers, 
etc..  as  such  proceedings  would  duplicate  in  some  respects 
those  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  Association  de- 
sires to  co-operate  in  every   way  with    the    Department 

of  Special  Education,  and  not  be  in  any  sense  a  rival  to  it. 

.VLEXANDER  GRAHAM  BF.LL. 

Presi'devt 
Z.  F.  VVESTEllVEI/r, 
Secretary. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  6-10,  1903. 

A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  the  $2.00 
membership  fee,  has  been  granted  by  the  railway  lines 
of  the  New  England  Passenger  Association,  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  and  the  Central 
Passenger  Association,  and  will  doubtless  be  concurred  in 
by  all  other  railway  associations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Tickets  will  be  extended  for  return  until 
September  1  on  the  usual  deposit  plan. 

The  "  Department  of  Special  Education,  Relating  to 
Children  Demanding  Special  Means  of  Instruction"  will 
hold  two  sessions — one  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  8, 
and  the  other  on  Friday  morning,  July  10.  The  Depart- 
ment Vkill  present  four  general  topics,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  treated  in  two  papers  of  twenty  minutes  each,  and 
discussed  in  four  papers  of  seven  minutes  each.  General 
discussion  will  be  invited  after  each  topic  has  been  treated 
as  above  indicated.     The  topics  are: 

1.  The  influence  of  the  study  of  the  unusual  child  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  usual. 

2.  Should  the  scope  of  the  public  school  system  be 
broadened  to  take  in  all  children  capable  of  education; 
and,  if  so,  how  should  this  be  done? 

3.  How  can  the  term  ''charitable"  be  justly  applied 
to  th(»  education  of  any  children? 

4.  What  do  teachers  need  to  know  about  sense  defects 
and  impediments?     Messages  fr(»m  specialists  in  medicine. 

Strong  speakers  have  been  secured  for  each  topic. 
Fully  one-half  of  them  are  teachers  and  others  not  directly 
connected  with  our  special  work  as  we  understand  it, 
though  all  are  vitally  interested  in   it.      Every  question 
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k'ill  be  discussed  upon  its  merits;  that  is,  without  senti- 

nientality.     There  will  be  no  display  of  any  matter  not 

f^trictly  within  the  purview  of    an    educational  meeting. 

X  am  confident  that  the  questions  to  be  treated  will  bring 

c^ut  a  most  interesting  discussion,  instructive  to  all. 

Assurances  come  from  every  quarter  that  the  Boston 

miieeting  will    be    the  largest   in    the   history  of  the  Asso- 

ciiation.     Here  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  bringing 

*  *  persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  children  requiring 

a^pecial   means  of  instruction  into  contact  and  affiliation 

'\Arith  teachers  in  general  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  for 

mutual  benefit.'* 

Application  for  entertainment  in   Boston,  or  for  other 

local   information,  should  be  addressed  to   Mr.    Edward 

H.     Warren,     Secretary     Local     Executive    Committee, 

lloom  701,  No.  60  State  St..  Boston,  Massachusetts.      For 

information  regarding  railroad  rates,  progranunes,  inember- 

i«hip,  and   other  Association  interests,  apply  to  Mr.  Irwin 

JiHKPARD,  General  Secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Preaideyit. 

NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

PBHMERS,  A.  P.     Een  Congres  van  Doofstommen  [A  Congress  of 
Deaf-Mutes].     Rotterdam:   1902.     8vo.,  pp.  19. 

A  sketch  of  the  Congress  of  the  Deaf  held  at  Berlin  last 
summer,  of  which  a  report  was  published  in  the  Annals 
for  November,  1902,  pp.  464-468.  The  author  is  the  \'ice- 
Director  of  the  Institution  at  Rottcnhiin,  Netherlands. 
His  views  concerning  the  Congress  agn^e  for  the  most  part 
with  those  expressed  by  the  (Jerman  teacher  in  the  report 
above  mentioned. 


GALLAHER,  JAMES  E.  Representative  Deaf  Persons  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  containing  Portraits  and  Character  Sketches 
of  Educated  Deaf  Persons  (commonly  called  '*  Deaf-Mutes  ")  who 
are  engaged  in  various  occupations.  Second  Edition.  Grinnell, 
Iowa:  Elliott  S.  Waring.     1903.     8vo.,  pp.  264. 

Though    this    publication    is    called    the   second    (ulition 

of  "  Representative   Deaf   Persons, "  which  was  published 
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in  1898  (noticed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xliii,  page  262),  it  i 
really  a  new  book.     Comparatively  few  of  the  sketches 
relate  to  the  same  persons,  and  those  that  do  have  beer 
rewritten.     In  fact,  the  scope  of  the  present  workiswider^ 
the  first  edition  related  to  deaf  persons  "engaged  in   th 
higher  pursuits  of  life"  while  the  present  includes  thos 
*^  engaged  in  various  occupations.*'     The  number  of  per 
sons  of  whom  sketches  are  given  is  201;  the  Deaf-Mutt^' 
Journal  tabulates  them  as  follows: 


Regular  teachers 40 

Principals 4 

Gymnastic  instructors 2 

Teacher  of  blind-deaf 1 

Industrial  instructors 17 

Sui>ervisors 3 

Ministers 8 

Artists  (not  teachers) 8 

Printers 18 

Linotype  operators 2 

Pattern-makers 2 

Awning-maker 1 

Clerks 5 

Post-office  clerks .5 

Editors  of  hearing  papers 2 

Owner  of  barbershop 1 

Planter 1 

Real  estate  broker 1 

Engravers 4 

Inspector  electrical  works 1 

Postmaster 1 

Deaconess 1 

rnderwriter 1 


Carpenters  and  cabinet-makera 

Farmers lOKI 

Stockmen 

Shoemakers 

Proprietor  electric  light  plant. 

Photographer 

Hotel  keeper 

Ice  company  manager 

Harness-makers . : 

Abstracter  of  titles 

Weather  observer 

I<«ens-maker 

Expert  machinists 

Register  of  deeds 2 

Merchants 3 

Upholsterers 3 

Business  men 2 

Piano-maker 1 

Cloth-cutter 1 

Miscellaneous 27 

Total 201 


Tho  list  of  course  might  have  been  greatly  extended; 
S5()  names  wore  sent  the  editor  by  thirty-two  agents 
and  superintendents.  As  it  is,  it  illustrates  very  well  the 
diversity  of  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  graduates  of 
Anierican  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
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ORBIDI,  Q.  II  Primo  Librodi  L«tturae  di  Lingua  pei  Sordomuti. 
Seconda  edizione  migliorata  [First  Book  of  Reading  and  Lan- 
guage for  Deaf- Mutes.  Second  improved  edition].  Siena:  Tipo- 
grafia  Calasanziana.     1903.     x2mo.,  pp.  36. 

n  Secondo  Libro  di  Lettura  e  di  Lingua  pei  Sordomuti  [Second 

Book  of  Reading  and  Language  for  Deaf-Mutes].     Siena  :  Tipo- 
grafia  Calasanziana.     1903.     i2mo.,  pp.  63. 

Mr.  Morbidi  is  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  Pendola  Institu- 
t  ion  at  Siena,  Italy.  His  First  Book  is  intended  for  pupils 
i  :ki  the  second  year  of  instruction;  for  the  first  year  he 
^aivors  oral  instruction  aided  by  writing,  no  book  being 
X=>laced  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  First  Book  begins 
"^^th  the  names  of  objects  which  fall  most  frequently 
mder  the  pupil's  eye,  and  advances  to  familiar  phrases  and 
►entences  relating  toevery-day  life,  questions  and  answers, 
jommands,  and  the  cardinal  numerals.  The  Second  Book 
^^ontains  stories,  conversations,  descriptions,  verbs  regular 
^and  irregular,  etc.,  and  introduces  a  considerable  variety 
of  simple  language. 

VORDIN,  P.     Das  Taubstummenbildungswesen  in  Schweden  [The 
Rducation  of  the  Deaf  in  Sweden],     Breslau  :  1902.     8vo.,  pp.  22. 

This  sketch  of  the  historv  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  Sweden,  by  the  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Weners- 
borg,  is  a  reprint  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Karth,  which  Mr. 
Heidsiek  reviewed  in  the  last  immber  of  the  Annals.     Mr. 
Nordin's  history  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  gives 
an  excellent  view  of  the  past   and  present  state  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  Sweden.     There  are  now  eleven 
schools  in  that  countrv,  and  their  methods  of  instruction 
var\'  as  much  as  those  of  American  schools,  though  the 
proportion  of  pupils  taught  by  the  oral  method  is  larger. 
Four    schools  (Lund,  Wenersborg,  Orebro,  and    a  private 
.school  in  Stockholm)  follow  the  oral  method  exclusivelv; 
two    (Wexio    and    Gefle)   the    oral    and    written-language 
methods;  two  (Manilla and  Hernosand)  the  oral,  written- 
language,    and    manual    methods;    two    (Karlskrona    and 
Karlstad)   the  written-language  method  exclusively;  and 
one  (Hjorted)  the  manual  method  exclusively.     The  total 
number  of  pupils  is  860,  of  whom  667,  or  78  per  cent.,  are 
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instructed  by  the  oral  method;  149,  or  17  per  cent.,  b 
the  written-language  method;  and  44,  or  5  per  cent.,b 
the  manual  method. 


PARKER,  W.  D.     First  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Wisconsin,  made  to  the  State  Superintendent, ,«. 
June  30,  1902.     Madison,  Wis.:  1902.    8vo.,  pp.  179. 

In  May,  1901,  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed 
law  authorizing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  appoint  a  competent  person  who  should  act 
under  his  direction  as  inspector  of  the  public  day-schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  State  and  the  school  at  Delavan,  and 
should  report  annually  on  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  day-schools,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
might  deem  proper  for  their  improvement.  On  the  first  of 
July  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Parker  was  appointed  to  this 
office,  and  entered  immediately  upon  the  performance  o( 
his  duties. 

Mr.  Parker  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  well  qualified 
for  the  position.  He  was  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  and 
had  served  for  several  years  as  State  Inspector  of  High 
Schools,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Secretary  of  that 
Board.  He  came  to  the  work  without  prejudice  in  favor 
of  one  method  above  another,  and  it  is  evident  from  this 
report  that  he  performed  his  official  duties  intelligently 
and  faithfully.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  retired  from  the  position  just  as  he  was  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Parker's  thorough  inspection  of  the  day-schools  of 
Wisconsin  brought  to  light  serious  defects,  irregularities, 
and  even  abuses  in  the  system,  which  have  crept  in  during 
the  brief  period  of  eighteen  years  that  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. In  one  city  the  deaf  children  were  deprived  of  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  manual  training,  while  more  than 
$400  received  as  "aid"  of  the  day-school  for  the  deaf  was 
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ransf erred  to  the  local  school  fund  for  other  purposes;  in 

nother  place  such  thrifty  accumulation  during  six  years 

ras  reported  by  the  teacher  to  exceed  a  much  larger  sum, 

"^vhile   the   school   was   destitute   of   ordinary   illustrative 

apparatus  and  of  manual  training;  in  some  towns  teachers 

compelled  to  pay  rent  for  schoolrooms,  which  were 

therwise  vacant,  in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings; 

in  others  gross  sums  were  reported  as  expended  for  the 

teachers'    salary,  whereas   the  teachers  were   obliged    to 

^surrender  part  of  the  sums  thus  reported  for  purposes  that 

"ivere  legitimate  enough  but  were  disguised  by  the  process; 

5n  others  sums  aggregating  nearly  $4,000  were  expended 

"without  authority  of  law  for  other  objects  than  instruction, 

jis   clothing,   food,   transportation,   and   medicine.     By   a 

law  passed  in  1901  it  was  provided  that  money  received 

in  excess  of  expenditure  should   be  returned  to  the  State 

treasury,  and  Mr.   Parker  in  his  report  proposes  definite 

changes  in  the  law  to  remedy  the  other  irregularities. 

Mr.  Parker  shows  a  disposition  to  give  the  day-schools 
of  Wisconsin  all  the  credit  possible,  but  the  general  im- 
pression of  them  that  one  receives  from  his  report  is  far 
from  favorable.  Aside  from  the  defects  above  noted, 
which  may  perhaps  be  removed  by  the  legislation  proposed, 
he  reports  that  one  school  is  carried  on  in  the  second  story 
of  a  commercial  block  over  a  grocery  store;  one  on  the 
first  floor  of  an  abandoned  store;  one  on  the  second  floor 
of  an  oflice  building;  one  in  a  town  hall  during  the  warm 
season  and  in  a  public  schoolroom  during  the  winter. 
At  each  of  three  schools  two  teachers  occupy  one  room. 
At  four  schools  there  are  no  playgrounds.  Few  of  the 
schools  are  fitted  with  proper  apparatus,  and  when  urged 
to  supply  it  the  local  authorities  decline  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense owing  to  the  possibility  of  exceeding  the  amount 
of  State  aid. 

The  great  advantage  claimed  for  the  day-school  over 
the  institution  is  that  children  can  remain  at  home  with  their 
parents  while  receiving  their  education.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  38  of  the  208  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Wisconsin  day- 
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schools  last  year  were  non-resident;  they  boarded  near  the 
school  during  term  time  and  returned  to  their  own  homes 
only  during  the  three  vacations  of  the  year.  Even  for 
the  children  who  have  daily  access  to  their  homes,  Mr. 
Parker  says  that  "it  is  unwise  to  ignore  many  influences 
that  surround  them,  when  contrasted  with  the  regimen  of 
the  State  School,  whose  routine  of  exercise,  abundance  of 
food,  skilled  instruction  under  daily  supervision,  and  con- 
tinuity of  influence  during  thirty-eight  weeks  of  the  year 
are  noted/' 

Mr.  Parker,  however,  reports  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils 
taught  under  these  unfavorable  conditions  as  "equivalent 
to  that  of  deaf  children  taught  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Parker  did  not  limit  his  inquiries  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  to  the  schools  of  his  own  State.  In  order 
better  to  fit  himself  for  his  work  he  visited  schools  in  other 
States  and  collected  reports  of  schools,  of  conventions  and 
conferences  of  instructors,  professional  periodicals,  and 
other  publications.  He  also  by  correspondence  sought 
the  views  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  of  expert  medical  and 
pedagogical  authorities,  and  of  adult  deaf  persons.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  embodied  to  some  extent 
in  his  Report,  while  the  Appendix  contains  a  mass  of  valua- 
ble material  consisting  of  extracts  from  reports,  letters  from 
the  adult  deaf,  and  opinions  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. The  adult  deaf  who  responded  to  his  inquiries  were 
educated  by  various  methods,  but  their  testimony  is  almost 
unanimouslv  in  favor  of  the  Combined  Svstem. 


REGNARD,  A.  Contribution  a  THistoire  de  rBnseignement  des 
Sourds-Muets  [Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes].     Paris:  1902.     8vo.,  pp.  78. 

Mr.  Regnard  informs  his  readers  at  the  outset  that  he 
has  not  "the  honor — so  painfuP'  of  being  an  instructor 
of  the  (leaf.  He  intimates,  however,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  speak  with  authority  concerning  the  deaf  and  their 
education,  for  tlie  reason  that  he  is  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  in  France  has 
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'harge  of  the  national  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  during  the 
>ast  fifteen  years  has  had  the  duty  assigned  him  of  inspect- 
ng  the  course  of  instruction  and  presiding  over  the  **  juries  " 
>f  examination  in  the  National  Institution  at  Paris. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Regnard's  observations 
lave  led  him  are  that  the  deaf  are  '*  inferior  beings  in  all 
•espects."  He  includes  in  this  sweeping  statement  the 
educated  deaf  as  well  as  the  uneducated.  He  says  that 
*it  is  only  professional  philanthropists  who  declare  that 
ieaf-mute^  are  men, like  others;"  that  "having  eyes,  they 
5€^  not;"  that  "they  are  incomplete  and  almost  unsocial 
beings;"  that  *'  even  when  instructed  to  the  highest  possible 
liegree.  they  do  not  read;"  that  "in  twenty  or  thirty  pages 
r)f  the  simplest  book  they  will  scarcely  distinguish  one 
idea:"  that  "contrarv  to  Terence\s  man,  all  that  is  human 
remains  foreign  to  them."  Those  statements  are  true,  he 
says,  not  only  of  the  congenitally  deaf  but  also,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  of  those  who  become  deaf  at  two  or  three  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  "They  do  not  read  either."  The 
cause  of  this  supposed  inferiority  he  finds  partly  in  the 
theory  that  deafness  is  a  form  of  degeneracy,  but  chiefly  in 
the  saying  of  Aristotle,  which  he  accepts  without  any  reser- 
vation, that  **  Reason  is  a  creation  of  Speech."  "The  deaf 
not  being  able  to  acquire  speech,  not  having  benefited  by  the 
eflFects  of  those  gymnastics  so  complicated  as  well  as 
automatic  which  preside  at  the  formation  of  language,  lack 
in  that  very  fact  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the 
development  of  intelligence." 

Is  there  then  no  remedy?  At  least,  Mr.  Regnard  admits, 
there  exists  a  palliative.  Some  of  the  deaf — from  sixty- 
four  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  his  estimate — may  be  taught 
to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  and  thus,  within  the  limitations 
above  cited,  be  ''restored  to  the  .society  of  civilized  men." 
He  would  have  their  instructors  devote  all  their  efforts 
to  the  accomphshment  of  this  one  purpose;  to  attempt 
anything  further  in  the  way  of  mental  development,  to 
attach  importance  to  writing,  to  endeavor  to  impart*' the 
so-called  truths  of  religion,"  he  regards  as  the  height  of 
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folly.  As  for  the  sign  language,  he  sees  nothing  in  it  except 
a  means  of  restoring  the  deaf  to  the  society  of  persons  like 
themselves,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  that  of  Papuans,  and  he 
would  rigidly  exclude  it  under  all  its  forms  from  schools 
for  the  deaf.  Such  are  the  narrow  limits  Mr.  Regnard 
prescribes  for  the  instruction — it  cannot  be  called  the  edu- 
cation— of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  deaf. 

How  then  about  the  less  intelligent,  the  **good  quarter" 
of  the  whole  number,  who,  he  says,  are  incapable  of  deriving 
any  serious  profit  from  oral  instruction  or,  as  he  believes, 
from  instruction  of  any  kind?  He  admits  that  some  of 
these — not  all — after  remaining  seven  or  eight  years  in 
the  institution,  may  be  able  on  going  out  into  the  world 
to  earn  a  few  cents  by  mending  shoes  or  making  button- 
holes, but  he  regards  such  an  apprenticeship  as  too  costly. 
He  would  not  have  the  state  waste  its  money  in  trying  to 
teach  these  children  in  schools  but,  after  a  trial  of  two 
years  had  shown  their  inaptitude  for  speech,  he  would 
segregate  them  in  a  sort  of  agricultural  colony.  There,  he 
says,  "  you  may  give  them  oral  instruction,  or  do  whatever 
else  you  please  with  them,  on  the  condition  that  you  shall 
not  encumber  yourself  with  teachers,  always  very  costly, 
and  that  you  shall  keep  the  general  expenses  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure." 

Mr.  Regnard  calls  his  work  a  ''Contribution  to  History," 
but  as  an  historian  he  seems  no  more  admirable  than  as  an 
observer  and  theorist. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  if  our  ancestors  of  Greece  and 
Rome  did  not  solve  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  deaf, 
it  was  because  **  the  Judeo-Christian  invasion  did  not 
allow  them  the  time  for  it."  Then,  apparently  in  order 
further  to  glorify  paganism  at  the  expense  of  Christianity,  he 
maintains  that  deaf-mutes,  or  at  least  some  deaf-mutes, 
received  instruction  in  ancient  Rome.  He  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  a  clause  in  the  second  provision  of  the  Justinian 
Code  (Liber  \'I,  tit.  XXII,  Cap.  X)  relating  to  the  testamen- 
tary rights  of  the  deaf,  which  reads:  **  But  where  the  same 
condition  [deafne.ss  and  dumbness]  has  been  brought  about 
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by  calamity,  not  from  birth,  both  voice  and  hearing  having 
been  lost  by  subsequent  disease,  then  in  case  such  a  one 
has  received  an  educaJtion  we  permit  him  to  do  all  the  acts 
which  in  the  previous  case  we  prohibited  [making  a  will, 
granting  freedom  by  manumission,  etc.],  on  condition  that 
he  writes  the  acts  with  his  own  hand/'  Mr.  Regnard  takes 
the  clause  above  printed  in  italics  as  positive  proof  that 
"  in  Rome  under  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  under  the  Re- 
public, deaf-mutes  received  an  education. *'  In  the  absence 
of  anv  other  evidence  in  this  direction,  and  in  view  of 
the  restriction  of  the  act  to  those  who  had  not  been  born 
deaf,  but  had  lost  their  voice  and  hearing  by  disease,  it 
seems  much  more  probable  that  the  exceptional  cases 
referred  to  were  persons  who  had  received  an  education 
before   losing   their   hearing. 

Coming  down  to  the  more  recent  times  when — notwith- 
standing "the  Semitic  evil  which  under  the  form  of 
Judeo-Christianity  infected  the  world'* — the  world  first 
recognized  the  claims  of  the  deaf  to  education  and  citizen- 
ship, Mr.  Regnard  scoffs  at  John  of  Beverly,  ignores 
Girolamo  Cardano,  disparages  Wallis  and  Ponce,  renders 
due  justice  to  Bonet,  Amman,  and  Heinicke,  and  does 
great  injustice  to  the  Abb^  de  I'Jftp^e.  This  disinterested 
philanthropist,  to  whom  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  owe  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  he  contemptuously  calls  "an 
interdicted  priest,"  and  characterizes  as  "arbitrary,'' 
"boastful,"  * 'presumptuous,"  "arrogant,"  "inflated  with 
vanity  and  distilling  jealousy  through  every  pore;"  he 
charges  him  with  self-delusion  if  not  falsehood  in  attribut- 
ing to  himself  "his  so-called  discovery;"  he  says  that  "his 
teaching  and  influence  retarded  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  for  a  century  and  a  half,"  and  that  "he  inaugurated 
the  most  remarkable  victory  that  error  and  sophistry 
have  ever  won  over  truth."  Finally,  reaching  the  present 
day,  Mr.  Regnard  extols  the  Milan  resolutions,  except 
the  one  expressing  approval  of  the  "intuitive'*  method, 
which  he  regards  as  "unscientific,"  "useless,"  and  "ridicu- 
lous;" he  laments  the  present  tendency  "in  certain  insti- 
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tutions"  in  France  to  jeopardize  the  oral  method  by 
permitting  the  use  of  the  sign  language,  to  give  writing 
the  ascendancy  over  speech,  to  return  to  *'the  antiquated 
vanities  of  Valade-Gabel,"  and  to  believe  that  the  essen- 
tial thing  for  the  deaf-mute  is  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  his  country. 

We  do  not  regret  that  Mr.  Regnard  is  not  an  instructor 
of  the  deaf,  for  one  who  puts  so  low  an  estimate  upon 
their  capacities  and  assigns  such  narrow  limits  for  their 
education  could  scarcely  be  a  successful  teacher;  but 
we  do  regret  that  he  has  not  made  a  better  use  of  such 
opportunities  as  he  has  had  for  observing  them  and  learn- 
ing the  history  of  their  instruction. 


RBUSCHERT,  E.  Kleine  Erzahlungen  fUr  taubstumme  Kinder. 
Zweites  Heft  [Short  Stories  for  Deaf  Children.  Part  II].  Berlin  : 
Dierig  &  Siemens.     1903.     8vo.,  pp.  48. 

A  previous  collection  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  Reuschert 
was  noticed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xlvii,  page  477.  The 
present  collection  contains  seventy-two  stories,  well- 
selected,  simple  in  language,  but  a  little  more  difficult 
than  those  of  the  first  collection.  The  stories  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  of  Miss  Hammond's  ''Story  Readers,'* 
Mr.  Teegarden's  ''Stories  Old  and  New,"  and  Mrs.  Balis's 
"From  Far  and  Near,"  but  they  have  no  illustrations. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  the  Semi- Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  Wednesday,  April 
2,  1902.     Delavan:  1902.     Svo.,  pp.  45. 

The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anuiversarv  of  the  estab- 
lishnient  of  the  Wisconsin  School  was  brieflv  noticed  in 
the  Annals  for  May  of  last  year,  page  300.  This  report 
gives  the  proceedings  in  full,  including  the  addresses  of 
President  (lallaudet  and  others,  both  at  the  formal  exercises 
of  the  (lay  and  the  banquet  of  the  evening,  and  contains 
several  pictures  illustrating  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  School. 
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REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  (published  in  zgoa) :  Alabama,  Buenos 
Aires  CScbool  for  Girls),  Clarke,  Detroit.  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Perkins,  Rotterdam  (Netherlands),  St.  John's  (Boston 
Spa,  England;,  South  Australia,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
Western  Pennsylvania ;  (published  in  1903)  Bristol  (England), 
Margate  (England). 

KBPORT  of  the  South  Australian  Adult  Mission  and  Angus  Home, 
1902. 

E.  A.  F. 


HELEN  KELLER.     The  Story  of  My  Life.     New  York :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     zamo.,  pp.  431.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  volume  before  us  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
part«:  Miss  Keller's  autobiographical  narrative,  sub- 
stantially as  it  appeared  in  a  series  of  articles  printed 
during  the  year  1901-1902  in  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal; 
a  selection  from  her  correspondence,  beginning  with  a 
letter  written  three  months  and  a  half  (a  memorable 
Hundred  Days)  after. the  first  word  had  been  spelled  into 
her  hand,  and  carrying  us  along  into  her  college  life; 
and  an  account  of  her  education,  in  letters  from  her  teacher 
to  a  friend  and  in  some  chapters  of  comment  by  Mr.  John 
.\lbert  Macy. 

Helen  Keller's  life  story  may  well  begin  with  the  emphatic 
expression  which  the  old  French  aristocrats  confined  to 
members  of  their  own  order — she  "was  born."  If  not 
members  of  a  titled  class,  her  ancestors  were  of  '*  that 
kinglier  breed"  which  transmits  the  nobility  of  heart 
and  of  intellect.  Her  father's  family  was  of  Swiss  origin, 
and  one  of  her  ancestors,  Heinrich  Keller,  was.  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  the  first  instructor  of  the  deaf  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  subject  of  their 
education.* 

Through  different  lines  she  draws  her  blood  from  (lov- 
ernor  Spottswood  and  the  Lees  of  Virginia,  and  from  the 
Adamses  and  Everetts  of  Massachusetts — a  lineage  in 
which  we  may  easily  trace  back,  through  this  strain  or 

*"  Versuch  iiber  die  hente  Ijehrnrt  Taubstumme  zu  unterrichten " 
[Rssay  upon  the  Hest  Manner  of  Instructing  Deaf-Mutes].  Zuricli: 
1786.     (Noticed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  98.) 
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that,   to   some   distinguished   ancestor,   any   beautiful    or 
noble  trait  which  she  may  manifest. 

The  leading  facts  in  her  life  are  too  well  known,  cer- 
tainly to  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  to  allow  their  repetition 
here.  A  bright  and  happy  infancy,  the  double  calamity^ 
of  deafness  and  blindness  coming  on  as  a  result  of  illness 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  months^  five  years  of  isolation,  the 
coming  into  her  life  at  the  age  of  seven  of  her  teacher  and 
friend,  Miss  Sullivan,  her  incredibly  rapid  growth  of 
mind,  her  acquisition  of  speech,  her  successful  course 
in  a  college  of  the  highest  rank,  the  unfolding  of  a  character 
of  surpassing  strength,  yet  of  such  sweetness  that  the 
strength  might  easily  be  overlooked — all  this  is  in  our 
mind  at  once  when  we  hear  the  name  of  Helen  Keller. 

It  is  because  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  goes  far  towards 
showing  how  Miss  Keller  became  what  she  is  that  it  pos- 
sesses such  absorbing  interest  and  so  unique  a  value. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  say  what,  in  our 
opinion,  she  really  is. 

One  writer  calls  her  '*the  most  marvellous  genius  of 
the  century";  another  holds  that  she  "has  been  dowered 
with  some  mysterious  sense  which  makes  up  to  her,  tenfold, 
the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inevitable  detractor  has  been  heard  to  intimate  that 
hers  is  about  an  average  mind,  except  for  a  wonderful 
power  of  memory  and  of  imitation. 

Her  memory,  for  language  especially,  is  certainly  won- 
derful. The  episode  of  "The  Frost  King,"  of  which  a 
full  history,  from  all  points  of  view,  is  given  in  this  volume, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  We  remember  hearing  her 
repeat,  without  an  instant's  hesitation  and  without  an 
error,  a  paragraph  from  Emerson,  of  some  length  and 
charged  with  thought,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  her  in  conversation  some  days  before.  Not  one  person 
in  a  thousand  could  commit  the  passage  to  memory, 
even  for  the  moment,  without  some  little  study.  In 
other  directions  her  memory  seems  to  be  equally  ready 
and   tenacious.     Tactile  sensations,  as  is  usual  with  the 
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blind*    are  nicely  discriminated  and  are  never  forgotten. 
x\^yx^    she  has  recognized  by  the  mere  grasp  of  the  hand, 
after    ^^^  interval  of  two  or  three  years,  a  person  whom 
she  H»d  met  but  once. 

(^xiit^  distinct  from  her  wonderful  memory  for  language 
is  ^^^  ^^^  language  sense,  that  indefinable  something, 
\iAier  and  finer  than  mere  memory,  comprehension, 
appreciation,  or  command  of  words — that  faculty  which 
contains  the  possibility  of  style,  and  which  lies  just  beyond 
the  power  of  the  best  teaching  to  impart  and  of  the  most 
diligent  study  to  acquire.  Perhaps  it  is  an  intimate 
sympathy  with  words,  such  as  an  inspired  gardener  like 
Luther  Burbank  may  have  with  his  flowers,  such  as  the 
Habere  had  with  their  bees,  or  Rarey  with  horses. 

Miss  Keller  undoubtedly  has  a  style,  and  one  which, 
if  we  may  judge,  will  yet  become  even  more  delicate 
and  effective  an  expression  of  herself  than  it  is  at  present. 
She  evidently  did  not  get  it  from  her  teacher,  for,  as 
Mr.  Macy  points  out.  Miss  Sullivan's  manner  of  expression, 
virhile  lacking  nothing  in  clearness,  correctness,  and  ele- 
gance, is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  imaginative,  poetic 
form  in  which  Miss  Keller's  thoughts  frame  themselves. 

Nor  is  her  style  an  imitation  of  any  one  striking  writer — 
what  Dr.  Holmes  hit  off  in  one  of  his  inimitable  phrases 
as  "the  Macaulay  flowers  of  literature.''  Her  comparison 
of  herself  just  before  her  teacher  came  to  her  (p.  21)  to 
a  steamer  feeling  her  way  through  a  fog  may  almost  bo 
classed  with  Burke's  famous  passage  comparing  the 
Coalition  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne, 
or  to  Macaulay's  still  more  effective  simile  of  Bassanio 
and  the  three  caskets  as  applied  to  the  adherents  of  the 
first  and  second  Charles  and  the  Puritans.  Yet  the  pas- 
sage is  not  imitated  from  Macaulay  nor  from  Burke  nor 
from  any  one  else;  it  is  purely  Kellerian. 

Miss  Keller  is  more  than  a  stylist;  she  is  a  thinker. 

Even  as  a  child,  Miss  Sullivan's  memoranda  show  that 

no  sooner  had  she  got  hold  of  a  new  fact  than  her  mind 

^•as  off  afield  in  search  of  kindred  truths  already  learned 
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with  which  to  put  it  into  relation.    Her  curiosity  differed 
from  that  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  other  children, 
in  that  while  the  ordinary  childish  mind  is  sated  with, 
a  surface   glance  at  a  new  object,  she  demanded  the  fullest 
information    in    regard    to    everything.     Her    judgments 
are  often  penetrating  and  always  original  and  interesting. 
Her    moral    characteristics,    as    shown    unconsciousl}'" 
by   her  own   narrative,    and   as    remarked  upon   by    her 
editor,  count  for  much  in  her  intellectual  success.      Daunt- 
less courage,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  sincerity  of 
an  unusual  depth,  and  especially  a  sympathy  **like  the 
wideness  of  the  sea, "  have  led  to  the  broadening  of  her 
experiences,    and    have    enabled    her    to    interpret    them 
with  a  clearness  denied  to  those,  however  keen  in  intellect, 
who  have  not  learned  how  to  love  others  as  themselves. 
Not  onlv  is  it  true  that 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. " 

It  is  equally  true  that  he  learneth  best. 

There  has  been  a  general  impression  that  Miss  Keller 
is  of  rather  fragile  constitution.  Her  organization  is 
so  fine — *^one  would  have  said  her  very  body  thought" — 
the  movements  of  her  hands,  like  butterflies  on  the  wing, 
are  so  suggestive  of  nervousness,  her  complexion  is  so 
delicate,  that  the  impression  was  natural.  But,  as  we 
learn  from  the  book  and  as  her  experiences  prove,  she 
is  a  young  woman  of  more  than  average  muscular  strength 
and  wMth  an  altogether  unusual  force  of  will  and  reserve 
power  of  endurance.  Like  Mary  Stuart,  who  longed  to 
be  a  man  that  she  might  know  what  life  it  was  to  wear 
a  coat  of  steel  and  to  sleep  all  night  on  the  causey,  she 
plunged  with  zest  into  the  dashing  breakers  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  into  the  biting  air  of  a  New  England 
snowstorm;  she  enjoyed  a  tearing  gallop  on  her  pony  or  a 
ramble  which  might  take  her  over  rocky  hills  or  through 
a  tangled  swamp. 

Certainly  an  incredible  power  of  acquisition,  a  quick 
and   comprehensive  grasp  of  facts  and    faculty  of  com- 
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strison  and  correlation,  sympathetic  insight  into  mental 
id  spiritual  conditions,  a  sincerity  that  pierces  to  the 
ividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  untiring 
lergy  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  fine  mastery  of  the  power 

expression — all  brought  to  their  highest  perfection 
y  the  best  culture  which  our  place  and  time  can  give — 
lake  up  an  array  of  gifts  which  may  fit  one  for  eminent 
»rvice  as  a  student,  as  a  writer,  or  in  any  one  of  many 
bannels.  But  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  even  such 
ift«  as  these. 

The  hypothetical  "sixth  sense"  of  the  blind-deaf  Mr. 
[acv  dismisses  with  the  sound  observation,  as  it  seems 
0  us,  that  Helen  Keller  can  have  no  sense  peculiar  to 
er  by  virtue  of  her  deprivation  of  other  senses,  although, 
s  we  think  he  means  to  intimate,  there  may  be  in  us  all 
mdeveloped  possibilities  of  sensitiveness  to  external 
inpressions.  The  exquisite  sense  of  touch  developed,  as 
VQ  all  know,  in  the  blind,  accounts  for  much.  The  degree 
o  which  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  developed  is  less  gen- 
rallv  known,  but  is  alluded  to  bv  Mr.  Macv.  Manv 
'ery  interesting  facts  bearing  on  this  point  may  be  found 
n  a  letter  of  Mr.  William  Wade,  published  in  the  Alabama 
ifessenger  of  February  26,  1903.  It  seems  to  be  true 
hat  Miss  Keller  not  only  gets  l)y  handling  an  object 
ike  a  statue,  a  flower,  a  person's  face,  as  accurate  and 
■ivid  a  notion  of  form  as  we  derive  from  looking  at  it, 
md  a  more  delicate  appreciation  of  its  texture,  but  she 
eels  the  same  emotions  of  admiration,  of  awe,  or  of  repul- 
ion  that  affect  us.  The  Moses  of  Michaelangelo,  the 
S'iobe  group,  a  Barye  lion,  a  .*=?pray  of  apple-blossoms,  a 
granite  boulder,  mean  just  the  same  to  her  as  they  mean 
()  any  person  of  sensitiveness  and  culture. 

Are  not  these,  to  her,  symbols,  a  sort  of  aesthetic  loga- 
ithms,  bv  which  she  can  in  some  wav — notexactlvin 
>ur  wav.  but  more  deeplv  and  trulv  than  most  of  us  can — 
mderstand  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
nountains,  the  clouds,  and  all  the  rest  which  can  make 
10  direct  appeal  to  her  sense?     One  is  struck   with   the 
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natural,  unconscious  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  having 
**seen"  and  "heard"  everything,  wherever  she  has  been- 
The  note  rings  true;  it  is  not  affectation  nor  imitation, 
nor  unconscious  repetition;  it  is  a  genuine  expression  of 
feeling. 

Again,  St.  John  the  Divine  saw  on  Patmos  the  holy  city, 
new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of    heaven^ 
and  he  described  its  jasper  walls,  its  pearly  gates,    and 
streets  of  gold.     Within,   he  saw   the   river  of  water  of 
life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  tree  of  life  whose  leaves  were- 
for  the   healing  of  the   nations.     How   many   thousands- 
of  readers  have  had  their  conceptions  of  perfect  spiritual 
peace  and  love  and  beauty  heightened  by  these  purely 
material  images!      Conversely,  may  not  a  soul  filled  with 
the    highest    conceptions    of    intellectual    and    spiritual 
beauty  be  able  through  these  images  to  form  a  far  truer 
concept  of  the  real  grandeur  of  a  mountain  than  is  possible 
to  one  seeing  it  by  the  eye  of  flesh  alone? 

That  Miss  Keller  is  what  she  is,  rather  than  any  one  of 
the  many  other  possible  Helen  Kellers,  is  due  more  to  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  than  to  all  other  influences  together. 
Is  it  then  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  *'Miss  Sullivan's 
discoveries  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation"? 

To  us  it  seems  that  Miss  Sullivan's  system  contains  no 
principle  that  is  absolutely  new.  She  has  made  a  very 
striking  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  a  bright  child, 
trained  from  the  start  by  a  teacher  with  sufficient  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  devotion,  who  makes  that  child's  develop- 
ment the  principal  object  in  life,  may  make  in  seven  or 
eight  years  attainments  equal  to  what  other  persons 
of  like  abilities  carry  away  from  a  course  of  education 
at  school  and  college  carried  on  to  the  age  of  twenty. 

But  the  case  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  perhaps  even  more 
striking.  True,  he  had  all  the  normal  senses,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  senior  Mill,  though  doubtless  a  more 
profound  scholar,  was  by  no  means  as  wise  an  educator 
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Qts  Miss  Sullivan;  he  was  a  taskmaster  rather  tlian  a 
B^ide  and  companion,  and  he  had  comparatively  little 
time  to  give  to  his  pupil.  Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
J.  S.  Mill  was  equal  to  Helen  Keller  in  that  kind  of  ability 
which  is  required  in  the  process  of  what  we  ordinarily 
call    **  getting    an    education/' 

Miss  Sullivan's  ** natural  method"  of  language  teaching 

xvill  be  found  most  clearly  and  entertainingly  set  forth  by 

the  great  Erasmus  in  his  plan  of  teaching  Latin,  and   his 

•'Colloquies/*  intended  for  language  lessons,  will  furnish 

any  of  us  who  care  to  read  them   many  useful  pedagogic 

hints  as  well  as  much   delicate   humor.     Comenius,  later, 

formulated  more  carefullv  the  same  method  in  substance. 

Froebel  taught,  and  thousands  of  kind  and  patient  women 

have   practised,  Miss  Sullivan's  art  of  entering  into  the 

child's    life  and  becoming  a  co-laborer  with  him  rather 

than    his    taskmaster.     That    plan    of    education    which 

would  make  the  child  the  centre  of  the  course  of  studv, 

and  would  draw  out  his  faculties  in  response  to  the  calls 

«>f  surrounding  objects,   has  its  exponents  in  a  recognized 

school  of  pedagogics. 

All  this  is  not  to  depreciate  Miss  Sullivan's  extraordinary 
merits  as  a  teacher.  The  Confederate  general.  Forrest, 
stated  the  whole  art  of  war  in  a  sentence:  "Find  out 
where  y<m  want  to  git;  then  git  there  the  fustest  with 
the  most^'st  men."  Yet  the  commander  who  never  fails 
to  divine  the  vital  strategic  point,  and  to  ()ccu|)y  it  in 
adequate  force  before  the  enemy  can  do  so.  will  always 
be  considered  a  great  general. 

Miss  Sullivan's  letters  descri])ing  Helen's  progress 
and  her  own  methods  are  full  of  pregnant  remarks.  giv(Mi 
rather  as  obiter  dicta  than  em  inrma]  decisions.  b\it  putting  in 
a  nutshell,  and  in  language  **  understanded  of  the  people," 
what  psychologists  and  pedagogical  authorities  expand 
into  bulky  volumes  of  technical  phra.seology.  **  From 
the  lK»ginning  1  have  made  it  a  practice  to  answer  all 
Helen's  questions  to  the  l)est  c)f  my  ability  in  a  way  intel- 
ligible to  her  and  at  the  same  time  truthfully."     **Too 
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much  explanation  directs  the  child's  attention  to  words 
and  sentences  so  that  he  fails  to  get  the  thought  as  a 
whole/*  "It  is  not  the  word,  but  the  capacity  to  experi- 
ence, that  counts  in  the  child's  education/'  **I  find  it 
much  easier  to  teach  her  things  at  odd  moments  than  at 
set  times." 

Her  prompt  decision  and  her  unyielding  determination 
to  secure  perfect  obedience  from  the  outset,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  part  of  the  work,  determined  that  the 
little  Helen's  splendid  courage  and  will  power  should 
work  to  form  her  into  a  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
rather  than — as  was  quite  possible — into  a  virago. 

Her  fundamental  truthfulness,  a  far  deeper  quality 
than  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  the  term,  is  indicated 
in  many  ways,  notably  in  her  attitude  towards  her  pupil 
in  the  face  of  the  deepest  facts  of  life.  The  delicacy, 
the  feeling  of  responsibility,  the  utter  sincerity  with 
which  she  faced  these  questions,  command  our  admiration 
and  reverence. 

To  us  no  part  of  Miss  Keller's  education  is  more  interest- 
ing or  more  significant  than  her  religious  development 
and  her  contact  with  religious  dogma  and  with  the  Bible. 
Her  experience  in  this  line  was  most  unusual,  perhaps 
(juite  unique. 

Her  parents  seem  to  have  been  church  members — 
Fresl)yterians,  as  we  infer — yet  Helen  was  allowed  to 
reach  a  stage  of  mental  development  at  which  her  own 
"obstinate  questionings  of  things  invisible"  demanded 
knowledge  of  aClreat  First  Cause  before  she  was  told  of  a 
Power  behind  the  order  of  Mature.  Kven  then  her  teacher, 
feeling,  no  doubt,  "such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  nie,"  made  no  attempt  to  convey  the  idea  of  anything 
more  than  an  all-pervading,  all-sustaining  energy. 

An  attempt,  about  this  time,  on  the  part  of  a  well- 
meaning  relative,  to  impart  the  conventional  formulas 
as  to  the  01  vine  nature  was  received  by  the  little  girl 
with  amused  incredulitv.  Her  first  introduction  to  the 
Bible  came  at  a  time  when  the  old  Clreek  myths  were  already 
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familiar  to  her,  and  she  records  that  at  first  she  found 
the  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  decidedly  lacking  in  inter- 
est by  comparison.  It  is  not  strange  that  to  a  child  the 
joyous  Hellenic  spirit  should  have  more  attraction  than 
the  somewhat  sombre  genius  of  the  Semitic  races. 

Under  the  guidance  of  her  teacher  her  marvellous 
capacity  for  affection,  her  devotion  to  right,  and  her 
reverence  for  everything  great  and  good  were  developing 
a  deeply  religious  nature.  An  exclamation  of  hers  at 
this  period  under  very  deep  feeling:  *'/  love  the  beaiUiful 
truth!''  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  Matthew  Arnold's  defi- 
nition of  religion  as  ** morality   touched   with  emotion." 

During  her  stay  in  Boston  she  formed  a  strong  friend- 
ship for  Phillips  Brooks,  and  when,  puzzled  by  the  clash- 
ing of  so  many  hostile  creeds,  she  turned  to  him  for  light, 
his  faith  and  sympathy  and  wisdom  taught  her  to  look 
up  to  God  as  the  source  of  that  love  which  to  Helen  was 
indeed  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues. 

Many  of  us  elders  have  seen  with  regret  the  apparent 
loosening  of  the  hold  of  the  Bible — the  only  really  great 
book  which  has  ever  entered  thoroughly  into  the  life  of  our 
Knglish  race — on  the  youth  of  to-day.  We  have  feared 
that,  with  the  inevitable  <lecay  of  that  unreasoning  awe 
with  which  its  every  word  was  charged  to  our  ancestors, 
no  feeling  of  its  literary  value  or  of  its  real  spiritual  fine- 
ness would  avail  to  keep  it  truly  a  living  force  as  it  has 
been.  In  view  of  Helen  Keller's  relations  to  the  Bible,  her 
present  feeling  in  regard  to  it  is  instructive.  **  But  how 
shall  I  speak  of  the  glories  I  have  since  discovered  in  the 
Bible?  For  vears  I  have  read  it  with  an  ever-broaden- 
ing  sense  of  joy  and  inspiration,  and  I  love  it  as  I  love 
no  other  book.  Still,  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  against 
which  every  instinct  of  my  being  relx^ls,  so  much  so  that 
I  regret  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  uw  to  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end/'  This  is  reassuring. 
It  indicates  that  the  Bible  ik'cmIs  nr)  bolstering  up  by  a 
creed  outworn;  that  it  speaks,  as  all  truly  great  works 
do,   direct    to   the   lu^art.    antl    that    its   message   will   still 
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find  its  response.  The  testimony  is  all  the  more  con- 
vincing in  favor  of  the  Bible  because  of  the  caveat  entered 
against  blind  Bibliolatry.  Miss  Keller  could  never 
accept  the  information  given  with  unconscious  sarcasm 
by  some  Defender  of  the  Faith,  that  the  singing  of  the 
Gloria  Patri  at  the  end  of  a  Psalm  '^  imparts  a  distinctively 
Christian  character"  to  such  petitions  as  that  our  feet 
may  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies,  and  that 
the  tongue  of  our  dogs  may  be  red  through  the  same. 
Hut  no  soul  could  thrill  more  deeply  than  hers  in  answer 
to  the  prophet's  call  *'to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humblv  with  thv  God." 

The  ** Story  of  My  Life"  leaves  the  author  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  half  way  through  her  college  course.     Surely 
few  lives,  at  that  point,  have  so  much  of  high  attempt- 
and    of    successful    surmounting    of    obstacles    to    record— 
Will  the  strong  years  of  life,  on  which  she  is  yet  to  enter ..^ 
correspond  in  achievement  to  the  promise  of  the  beginning? 
None  can  tell,  and,  after  all,  what  is  literary  or  scholarl; 
success  compared  with  that  culture  of  soul  and  intellectzz:^ 
which  this  book  reveals? 


tt    JT* 


Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 

But  the  hijijh  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way.*' 

WESTOX  JENKINS. 
1  natrucUrr  in  the  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Alabama. 


There  is  a  growing  increase  of  attractive  books  for 
children,  but  no  more  attractive  book  for  small  folk  has 
been  published  than  *'The  Standard  Primer,"  by  Anne 
Heygate-Hall,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Practice  in  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School,  and  Martin  (J.  Brumbaugh. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  by  the  Christopher  Sower  Co..  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Preface  has  for  its  headlines  "  Lessons  for  Reading. 
Lessons  for  Writing.  Pictures  for  Tales,  and  Verses  to 
Learn,"  and  it  states  that  the  book  is  '^intended  to  supply 
the  need  for  an  initial  book  in  language  mastery." 
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It  begins  with  the  nam^s  of  common  objects  in  script 
and  leads  up  to  the  printed  form  in  '.'talking  exercises" 
and  classics  of  the  Miss  Muffet  type;  these  are  brought 
nearer  the  child's  grasp  by  a  liberality  and  daintiness 
of  iUustration  which  enlist  the  delighted  interest  of  the 
child. 

The  illustrations  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Kirk  deserve  more 
than  passing  mention,  as  they  appeal  to  the  child  mind, 
reaching  his  near  interests,  and  eliciting  original  remarks 
or  personal  reminiscences  which,  taken  as  a  language 
stimulant  alone,  are  of  sufficient  educative  value  to  com- 
mend the  book  to  a  progressive  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

Its  enthusiastic  reception  by  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eight  years,  and  the  eager  demand  of  each 
for  a  book  of  his  own,  lead  me  to  recommend  *'  The  Stand- 
ard Primer"  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  profession  as  a 
book  of  unusual  attractiveness  and  educative  value  for 

little  de^  children. 

ELIZABETH  R.  TAYLOR, 
Principal  of  the  Maine  School^  Portland,  Maine. 
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Ashland  Day-School. — Miss  Jessie  B.  Allen,  formerly 
Principal  of  this  School,  died  in  February  last,  aged  twenty- 
nine.  The  immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  but  there  had  been  other  complications 
(luring  her  illness  of  three  months.  Miss  Allen  was  trained 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  School  at  Delavan  and  the  McCowen 
School  at  Chicago,  and  taught  in  the  Delavan,  F]au  Claire, 
and  Ashland  schools.  '*  Possessed  of  bright  endowment 
of  mind,  she  added  to  that  winsome  attributes  of  heart 
and  sterling  qualities  of  character  which  endeared  her  to 
all." 

Illinois  Institution. — Dr.  Joseph  Claybaugh  Ciordon. 
Superintendent  of  this  Institution  for  the  past  six  years, 
died  after  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  April   12,   1903, 
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aged  sixty-one.  He  had  been  ill  only  three  days.  Tb 
funeral  was  at  the  Institution  April  15;  among  thos 
present  were  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hammond,  Superintendent  af 
the  Kansas  School,  Dr.  Noble  B.  McKee,  Superintenden't 
of  the  Missouri  School,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
President  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  th^ 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  The  interment  was  at 
Monmouth.  Illinois. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  l)orn  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  March  9,  1842;  ho 
was  graduated  at  Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  in  1868,  and 
in  1S69  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institution.  In 
1878  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry  in  (iallaudet  College,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  twenty-four  years,  resigning  it  in  1897  to  accept  the 
superintendeiicy  of  the  Illinois  Institution.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree*  of  Ph.  I),  from  Monmouth  College 
in  1893. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  matters 
relating  to  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  but  he  took  especial  interest  in  the  teaching 
of  speech.     In  1869  he  organized  the  Oral  Department  of 
the  Indiana  Institution;  from  1891  to  1895  he  had  charge 
of  the  l)e])artnient  of  Articulation  and  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment in  Gallaudet  College;  and  when  he  became  Super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Institution  he  greatly  extended 
the  scope  of  oral  teaching  in  that  school  and  constantly 
brought  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  under 
its  influenc(\     Forinerlv  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
sign-language  as  a  means  of  mental  development  and  an 
aid  to  instruction,  during  lat(»r  years  he  came  to  regard  it 
as  unnecessary  and  pernicious  in  the  schoolroom,  and  in 
the  Illinois  Institution  he  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to 
suppn^ss  its  use  in  tiie  numual-alphabet  classes  as  well  as 
the  oral  classes.      He  retained  it,  however,  in  chapel  ser- 
vices, public  lectures,  etc..  and  dcHMued  it  *' neither  prac- 
ticable nor  expedient   to  prohibit   any  decorous  form  of 
communication  ]>etween  pupils  outside  of  the  schoolroom." 

Dr.  Gordon  was  always  ready  to  use  his  pen  and  voice 
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*^    behalf  of  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.     He 
^^Vited  "  Education  of  Deaf  Children  "  ( Volta  Bureau,  1892) , 
'^^^d   was  the  author  of  "Practical   Hints  to   Parents  of 
/^  oung  Deaf  Children  concerning  Preliminary  Home  Train- 
^^g"  (Washington,  1886),  **The  American  Manual  Alpha- 
bet"   (Washington,    1886),    "Deaf-Mutes   in   the    United 
^^tates"    (London,   1886),    and    ''Notes  and  Observations 
^^pon  the  Education  of  the  Deaf"  (Volta  Bureau,  1892). 
^e  wrote  many  noteworthy  articles  for  the  Annals^  and 
^hree  comprehensive  reports  as  Superintendent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution.      He  took  an  active  part  in  several  of  the 
<^nventions  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  in  all 
"the  summer  meetings  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.     While  connected 
with  Gallaudet  College  he  read  able  papers  relating  to  the 
deaf    before  the    National    Educational   Association,    the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
the  American    Otological  Association,  and    after  going  to 
Illinois    he    delivered    numerous  addresses    before    educa- 
tional and  other  associations  in  that  State. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  (lordon  was  held  by  his 
associates  in  the  profession  is  shown  by  the  positions  of 
honor  and  service  to  which  thev  elected  him.  He  was 
twice  made  Chairman  of  the  Oral  Section  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  in  the 
National  Kducational  Association,  and  from  1901  until  his 
death  was  a  Director  of  the  Ainoricaii  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

In  1878  Dr.  (lordon  was  married  to  Anna  Sibvl  Wads- 
worth,  who,  with  three  children,  survives  him.  The  cliil- 
(Iren  are  George,  who  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
Princeton  and  is  now  studying  law  at  Harvard;  Orace, 
a  senior  at  Smith  College;  and  Sibyl,  a  schoolgirl.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  family,  and  his  home  lif(»  was  congenial 
and  happy. 

Early  in  life  Dr.  Gordon  became  a  mem])er  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  his  father  was  a  minister.   While* 
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living  in  Indianapolis  and  in  Washington  he  was  a  teachear 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  was  always  active  in  the  worfc 
of  the  church.  His  religious  views  were  broad  and  his^ 
religious  feeling  was  deep. 

Dr.  Gordon  never  enjoyed  robust  health,  but  while  h& 
lived  in  Washington  he  was  seldom  so  ill  as  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  performance  of  his  duties,  and  the  delicate* 
state  of  his  health  was  known  onlv  to  a  few  intimate' 
friends.  The  change  from  the  quiet  life  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor to  the  arduous  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  the 
head  of  a  great  institution  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  was  a. 
serious  strain,  and  during  the  first  year  in  Illinois  he  broke 
down  under  it.  Although  he  was  able  after  a  short  rest  to 
return  to  his  post  and  worked  on  with  never  flagginjBC 
energy  until  the  end.  he  found  the  burden  heavy  and  the 
stress  severe. 

Dr.  (lordon  had  genial  manners  and  an  attractive  per- 
sonality, the  fruit  of  an  amiable  disposition.     He  made 
friends  readily,  and  some  of  his  friendships  were  strong  and 
lasting.     He  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  ready  writer,  a  forcible 
speaker,  a  successful  teacher,  an  efficient  superintendent, 
a    public-spirited    citizen,  a    warm-hearted    friend,  a  true 
disciple  of  the  Master,   always  ready  to  deny  himself  for 
the  sake  of  others.     His  death  leaves  a  vacant  place  in  the 
profession   and  in  the  community  that  cannot  easily  be 
filled. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Gillett,  a  son  of  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  the- 
former  Superintendent,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Institution, 
has  been  appointed  Acting  Superintendent. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clifford  has  resigned  the  position  of  instructor 
in  printing  and  editor  of  the  Nexo  Era  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  William  I.  Tilton  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  New  Era  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Davis  instructor  in  printing. 

Mr.  Marquis  L.  Brock,  an  instructor  in  this  Institution 
from  1858  to  1869  and  from  1875  to  1893.  died  February 
14,  1903,  aged  sixty-eight.  During  the  interval  from  1869 
to  1875  ho  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  the  Arkansas 
Institute  and   afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania 
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Institution.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett  at 
Asbury  College,  now  De  Pauw  University,  and  his  years  of 
service  in  the  Illinois  Institution,  with  the  exception  of  the 
interval  above  mentioned,  were  nearly  the  same  as  Dr. 
(fillett*s.  The  two  men  were  devoted  friends,  and  when 
Dr.  Gillett  was  compelled  by  political  influences  to  resign 
the  superintendency,  Mr.  Brock  no  longer  desired  to  re- 
main. For  many  years  he  was  practically  Vice-Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution,  always  taking  Dr.  (Jillett's 
place  in  his  absence.  He  had  a  pleasant  disposition, 
showe<l  abilitv  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  and  was  conscien- 
tious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  articles  in  the  Annals,  one  of  which,  **  A  Better 
Method  of  Teaching  Beginners."  published  in  1868,  had 
much  influence  in  bringing  about  a  needed  reform  in  the 
methods  of  language  teaching. 

Indiana  Institution. — The  legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  present  site  of  the  Institution, 
the  purchase  of  a  new  site  of  not  less  than  eighty  acres  of 
land  conveniently  near  to  Indianapolis,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
$250,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed 
within  two  vears. 

A  number  of  charges  against  Mr.  Johnson's  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution,  including  misappropriation  of 
funds,  neglect  of  duty,  inefficiency,  the  a])use  and  discharge 
of  employees,  the  payment  of  salaries  to  undeserving  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  the  unkind  treatment  of  pupils,  and 
other  charges  of  minor  importance,  were  investigated  last 
Februarv  bv  the  Board  of  State  (^harities.  Some  of  the 
charges  were  made  in  the  newspa|)ers  over  the  fictitious 
signature  of  **  Indiana  l)(»af  Association.''  and  others  w(»re 
formally  preferred  l)y  a  discharged  employee.  Tlie  in- 
vestigation was  public  and  was  fully  reporte<l  in  the*  daily 
newspapers.  It  continued  through  eight  sessions,  cover- 
ing three  days  and  two  nights.  The*  widest  possible  lati- 
tude was  given  to  the  investigation,  and  the  complainant 
as  well   as  the   Board    of    Charities   was  assisted    bv  the 
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Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State.     The  result   wai 
the  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administratioa  - 
The  Board  say  in  their  report  to  the  Governor :     **  In  ever>-^ 
instance  the  charges  were  not  proven  or  were  disproven  . 
The  charges  of  Mr.  Clinton  [the  discharged  employee]  wer^ 
not  sustained  by  his  own  witnesses.     ...     As  a  resulfc 
of  this  investigation  we  feel  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  have? 
a  higher  regard  for  Superintendent  Richard  O.  Johnson, 
than  ever  before.'' 

London  (England)  Board  Schools. — There  are  now  six- 
teen day-schools  under  the  direction  of  the  London  School 
Hoard,  and  two  residential  schools:  one  at  Anerly  for  boys 
of  thirteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  one  at  Homertori. 
for  backward  children.  At  the  Anerly  School  the  trades 
of  bootmaking,  tailoring,  carpentry,  and  metal-work  are 
taught.  The  Board  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  residential  school  for  girls,  in  which  laundry- work, 
dressmaking,  and  millinery  shall  be  taught. 

Margate  (England)  Institviion. — The  connection  with 
the  building  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  has  been  discontinued, 
the  building  has  been  sold,  and  in  future  all  the  pupils  will 
be  housed  at  Margate.  Plans  for  extensive  additions  to 
the  present  buildings  have  been  prepared,  giving  accommo- 
dation to  320  children.  The  name  of  the  Institution  has 
been  changed  to  *'  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Poor,  Margate." 

Mihvaukee  Day-School. — The  new  building  of  the  School, 
on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Prairie  streets,  was  dedicated 
with  interesting  exercises  April  8  and  9,  1903.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Mueller,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  School  and  President  of  the  Parents' 
Association;  Mr.  H.  O.  R.  Siefert,  city  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Hon.  R.  C.  Spencer,  representing  the  Phonological 
Institute;  Mr.  C.  J.  Cary,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  Miss  Anna  K.  SchafTer,  Inspector  of 
Wisconsin  Schools  for  the  Deaf;  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
I^ell,  to  whose  efforts  t\w  establishment  of  the  State  system 
of  day-schools  for  the  deaf  is  largely  due;  Miss  Frances 
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Wettstein,  Principal  of  the  School,  and  others.  An  exhi- 
bition was  also  given  of  the  work  of  the  School,  and  there 
was  a  reception  and  a  banquet,  at  which  Dr.  Bell  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  In  his  address  Dr.  Bell  suggested  that 
the  name  of  the  School  be  changed  to  "Paul  Binner 
School/'  thus  honoring  a  man  who  did  much  to  advance 
the  work  and  suppressing  the  words  "for  the  Deaf."  The 
newspapers  say  that  this  suggestion  is  almost  certain  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Milwaukee  School  Board. 

Montana  School. — The  official  title  of  the  institution  has 
been  changed  from  "Asylum"  to  "School." 

Ohio  Institution, — Mr.  Plumb  M.  Park,  a  valued  teacher 
in  this  Institution  from  1838  to  1840  and  from  1844  to  1883, 
an  entire  period  of  forty-one  years,  died  February  21,  1903, 
aged  eighty -seven.  Mr.  Park  became  deaf  in  infancy 
and  was  the  sixth  pupil  admitted  to  the  Institution  soon 
after  its  opening  in  1829.  Since  1883  he  has  resided  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  with  his  only  son,  James  M. 
Park,  who  was  also  for  a  time  a  teacher  in  the  Institution. 
His  wife  and  son  are  still  living. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  teaching  of  sloyd  was 
discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  time  of  the  pupils  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  other  forms  of  instruction. 

Rotterdam  {Netherlands)  Institution. — Mr.  I.  C.  Bikkers, 
Director  of  this  Institution  and  a  prominent  instructor 
of  the  deaf,  died  March  31,  1903,  aged  sixty-nine.  Mr. 
Bikkers  was  the  author  of  "  Peter  Montans's  Art  of  Speech,  " 
published  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  168-176. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Exhibits  at  Saint  Louis. — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals  (pp.  201-205)  was  published  a  circular  concerning^ 
the  exhibits  cff  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Saint  Louis  in  1904. 
as  adopted  by  the  committees  representing  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  A  revised  edition 
of  this  circular  has  been  issued,  signed  by  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Mr. 
Alvin  E.  Pope,  Superintendent  of  Group  Seven  of  that 
Department,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  F.  Skiff, 
Director  of  Exhibits.  It  cont^ains  the  following  additional 
statements : 

These  schools  are  provided  for  in  the  official  classification  of  the 
Exposition  under  Qroup  7,  Department  of  Education,  Classes  19  and 
20,  respectively. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committees  that  all  methods  of  instruction 
.shall  be  fairly  represented. 

The  Exposition  Company  assumes  no  risk  or  responsibility  for  the 
health  or  .safety  of  the  pupils,  and  no  expense  except  to  furnish  a 
)>uilding  to  l>e  used  as  a  dormitorj*. 

Visitors  will  be  convinced  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  and  their  ability  of  self-support  by  this  open  demon- 
stration, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  operation  of  these  schools  will  perma- 
nently impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  idea  that  the  training  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  is  purely  educational  and  in  no  sense  a  matter  of 
charity  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Any  school  or  institution  not  desiring  to  enter  into  this  collective 
exhibit,  and  to  share  the  benefits  of  this  plan,  is  at  liberty  to  make 
an  independent  application  for  space  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

The  sentence  beginning  **Any  State  may  send  two 
classes,''  is  modified  by  inserting  after  the  word  "State" 
the  words  *'  or  institution/'  so  that  the  sentence  now  reads: 
*'  Any  State  or  institution  may  send  two  classes,  one  of  the 

902 
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deaf  and  the  other  of  the  blind,  for  a  period  of  one  or  two 
months." 


The  AcousUcon. — The  New  York  daily  papers  of  March 
14, 1903,  contain  glowing  accounts  of  tests  of  the  "  Acousti- 
con,"  an  invention  of  Mr.  Miller  Reese  Hutchison's,  made 
upon  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution.  The  reports  of 
the  newspapers  are  evidently  so  exaggerated  as  to  deprive 
them  of  scientific  value,  but  we  gather  from  them  that  the 
results  of  the  Acousticon  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  Mr.  Hutchison's  former  inventions,  the  Akoulalion 
and  the  Akouphone,  which  some  time  ago  passed  out  of  his 
hands.  Mr.  Currier,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
says  in  the  Association  Review  for  March,  1903,  that  the 
difference  from  the  construction  of  the  former  instruments 
"  consists  in  portability  and  adjustability,  by  which  I  mean 
that  the  size  of  the  instruction  outfit  has  been  reduced 
from  the  cabinet  or  case  to  a  hand  size,  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding instrument  to  the 'Akouphone'  has  been  made 
adjustable  to  various  degrees  of  carrying  power,  so  that  it 
will  be  to  the  ear  what  the  various  stvles  of  lenses  are  to 
the  eye.  Other  than  that,  there  is  no  difference  between 
it  and  the  first  instruments  of  Mr.  Hutchison."  Mr. 
Currier  adds  that  Mr.  Hutchison  ''has  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing a  battery  which  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  easy  to  be 
carried;  the  battery,  of  course,  being  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  effectiveness  of  the  instrument  rests." 


The  Standard  of  School  Attainment. — In  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Annals  of  last  September  (vol.  xlvii,  p. 
379),  upon  the  low  standard  of  attainment  advocated  for 
schools  for  the  deaf  by  Mr.  G.  Ferreri  in  the  revised  edition 
of  his  '*  II  Sordomuto  e  la  sua  Educanone/*  Mr.  Ferreri 
explains  in  Rassegna  for  February,  1903,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  all  the  deaf  without  exception  are 
inferior  in  mental  capacity  to  hearing  persons,  nor  to  oppose 
under  aU  circumstances  provision  for  the  higher  education 
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of  such  as  are  capable  of  pursuiug  it.  In  his  argumeut  he 
had  especially  in  mind  the  schools  of  Italy,  and  it  was  in 
consideration  of  their  limited  resources  that  he  advocated 
a  low  standard,  believing  that  the  aim  should  be  to  give  a 
minimum  instruction  to  as  large  a  number  as  possible 
rather  than  a  fuller  instruction  to  a  favored  few.  It  does 
not  then  necessarily  follow,  as  we  inferred,  that,  if  he  is 
right,  we  in  America,  with  our  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, an*  all  wrting. 


Ih^jf-^hools  in  California. — The   State    Legislature    has 
passeil  the  following  act.  approved  March  9,  1903: 

Skction  I.  A  new  ejection  is  hereby  added  to  the  Pblitical  Code, 
to  be  known  as  sixteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  to  read  as  follows: 
161&  The  board  of  education  of  every  city  or  citv  and  eounty. 

mm  m  •     * 

or  board  of  school  trustees  of  every  school  district  in  this  Suue,  con- 
taining five  or  more  deaf  children,  or  children  who  from  drafneas  sre 
unable  to  hear  conuuon  conx'ersation.  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
iwiHitv-one  >*ear»«  mav  in  their  disrretion  csAabtish  and  maintain 
!^|\Buraite  cUi«^*«  in  the  primarx'  and  grammar  gtrade?  ot  the  pubhe 
A^hoobk  wherein  $«ich  pupik  shall  be  taught  by  the  pure  oral  «y«tefln 
iVvr  teaching  the  deat\ 

Sk\\  2.  This  aei  <haU  take  elfeet  and  be  in  torre  from  azkd  after  it» 

AinERTISEMEXT. 

\^aut<^i.  :Jk  pikVtiK>(i  as  leiftcher  in  ^aocue  <chi.^ii  :oe  ;hie  ck-jk:  That 
a^^^^ivtui:  will  aL<u  be  wilXiDg  to  teach  gx-innas^ic:^  :o  |[xris^.  CvrtJiexiaie 
arfcvi  \^her  re«>rentfes  :urtii;$hfd.  Address  A  .  Care  oc  :h)e  Ekiitoc  -jc  I's^ 
.  i  %fujxs,  Keoiall  Gevec.  W jb^htsgtoc.  D.  C. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF.* 

IXTRODTTCTIOX. 

DuRiNCj  my  three  years'  term  a«  librarian  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  question  often  came  to 
niy  mind,  "How  do  our  State  institution  libraries  com- 
pare?   How  are  they  alike,  and  how  do  they  differ?'' 

Only  one  point  of  comparison  could  be  found.  The 
luimbcT  of  volumes  in  each  library  is  given  every  year  in 
the  January  immbcr  of  the  American  AnnaU  of  the  Deaf. 
Th(»  largest  libraries  are  also  included  in  the  annual  re- 
l>ort  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education. 

There  wiis  no  way  of  finding  out  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration, equipment,  and  style  of  furnishings;  of  knowing 
which  were  most  progressive  and  active;  of  studying 
methods  of  co-operative  work  with  schools;  of  comparing 
|)lans  for  increasing  circulation  and  for  raising  standards 
of  reading. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  an  exchange  of  suggestions  and 
methods  would  be  advantageous  to  these  libraries.  It 
would  bring  them  all  into  closer  touch,  would  increase  the 


*  Thesis  for  the  dejjfree  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  in  the  State 
Library  School  in  the  University  of  Illinois,   Presented  June,  1903, 
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value  of  work  done,  and  encourage  renewed  effort  wl      i     "iei 
old  plans  had  failed. 

By  correspondence  with  State  institutions  I  have  Ix  aee/j 

able  to  compile  the  following  table  of  statistics  showi^S 
the  size,  circulation,  methods,  and  usi*  of  these  libra 
Where  answers  were  too  vague  to  be  understood,  or  w 
omitted  entirely,  blank  spaces  are  left.     Eleven  sch 
which  failed  to  send  any  reply  to  inquiries  are  retained- 
the  list  of  institutions,  but  the  line  opposite*  each  nam 
left  unfilled. 

A  study  of  mechanical  organization  soon  led  to  '^i:-  1^^ 
larger  question  of  the  library's  usefulness  to  the  pupils  sm-  :w^^ 
influence  upon  school  work.  I  have  considered  at  so:^"*"^^ 
length  the  problem  of  reading  for  the  deaf,  because  it:-  ^^ 

one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  education  *"^ 

deaf-nmtes,  and  in  the  hope  that  suggestions  gatheo.     ^■'^^^ 
from  these  replies  may  be  of  practical  use. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistar 
n^ceived   in  correspondence  with  men  and  women  w^ 
\n\Yc  had  years  of  experience  in  this  work,  and  are  \w^ 
known   among   educators   of   the   deaf.     I   have   quo 
freely  from  some  of  these  letters  in  regard  to  the  lat 
results  of  methods  used. 

A  discussion  of  library  methods  and  of  reading  natura^ 
involved  one  of  books.     My  purpose  w-as  to  compile  a  I 
suitabl(»  for  deaf  children,  books  they  would  be  eager 
read,  and  which,  if  added  to  the  lil)rary,  would  make 
v(Ty  attractive  to  these  readers.     The  list  does  not  j) 
tend  to  include  all  the  books  the  children  ought  to  like,  ta^ 
rather  shows  what  books  they  have  liked  best  in  a  f 
institutions.     They  are  arranged  in  three  general  groiE 
for    Primary.   InternuMliate,  and   Academic  departmen 
Under  (»ach  group  they  are  divided  into  Chuss  A  for  schoO 
room  study,  and  (.'lass  H  for  home  use.     Initials  at  tb 
left  side  of  (»ach  (»ntry  indicatiJ  school  lists  from  whicf^ 
each  book  was  taken. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

^-ivicstions  ill  regard   to  school   libraries  were  sent   to 
(*vc*i-y  State  institution  for  the  deaf  in  America. 

A\"hore  answers  WTre  not  forthcoming,  repeated  in(|uiries 
L*-'^violly  secured  the  desired  information.  Nevertheless, 
'*^^ixic  replies  have  not  yet  been  received  and  others  have 
^"•iriod  in  fullness  and  accuracy,  thus  preventing  the  com- 
parison Ix^ing  as  complete  as  wiis  desired. 

The  prompt  and  willing  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
iiiixiiy  su|x?rint<^ndents  and  teachers  was  certainly  appre- 
citi.t:<»d.  Esp(»cially  was  this  true  when  seemingly  unim- 
|>c>i-tant  questions  were  fully  and  carefully  answered. 
IVTliaps  others  felt  as  Superintendent  Hammond  did 
\vHc*ri  he  said  in  his  (quizzical,  humorous  way,  "I  suppose 
y^>i^x  would  necnl,  in  order  to  complete  your  statistics, 
t  lie*  exact  number  of  boys  with  blue  eyes  that  took  books, 
£iii<  I  the  numlxT  of  boys  with  black  eyes;  the  same  with 
the*  girls;  and  the  number  of  left-handed  boys  w^ho  patron- 
issc^tf  1  the  library,  and  the  number  of  girls  that  wore  above 
51  F^uinlxT-thrw  shoe.  If  you  desire  to  go  so  minutely 
ill  t  c  i  details  in  your  statistics,  we  could  i)r()l)ably  add  this." 
If  €*vory  school  had  s(?nt  as  satisfactory  a  reply  as  that  of 
tlic*  Kansas  Institution,  then*  would  have  been  no  emi)ty 
liiK^.s  and  spac<»s. 

^  W  fifty-seven  requests  sent  to  State  institutions,  forty 

siii?<wers  were   received.     ElevcMi   schools,   most   of   them 

Having   small    libraries,  failed    to  send  repli(»s.      Of    the 

""^^^  ^Mnaining,  three  were  not  State  schools  and  could  not 

**^  included:  two  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  report; 

^^^  having  a  library  of  more  than   2,000  volumes  failed 

^    Comply  with  the  request  for  two  n^asons:  '^  (Complete 

"^cordfl  of  circulation  are  not  kept,'  and  ''Having  numer- 

^^  other  duties  I  have  to  simplify  those  of  librarian  as 

^^ch  as  possible/' 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  general  administration  and  supervision  of  books 
in  these  Ubraries  is  in  charge  of  many  different  persons: 

25  libraries teacher  in  charge. 

2  libraries office  clerk  in  charge. 

1  library visitors'  attendant  in  charge. 

1  library supervisor  in  charge. 

1  library superintendent  in  charge. 

1  library pupils  in  charge. 

2  libraries .  . . : librarian  in   charge.. 

2  libraries no  one  in  charge. 

6  libraries no  statement  made. 

The  advantages  of  a  plan  by  which  the  library  can  be 
open  at  stated  times,  allowing  free  access  to  readers  and 
the  service  of  a  librarian,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
In  too  many  libraries  the  teacher  who  carries  the  library 
key  must  be  hunted  up  when  books  are  wanted.  Who- 
ever is  in  charge  of  the  library  needs  a  little  time  each  day 
for  various  duties.  He  must  keep  the  books  in  order,  he 
should  become  familiar  with  their  contents,  and  he  should 
record  all  books  drawn  from  the  library.  He  should  keep  a 
little  collection  of  attractive  books  in  some  prominent 
place,  and  he  should  make  out  lists  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books. 

CATALOGUES. 

12  libraries printed  catalogues. 

5  libraries card  catalogues. 

9   libraries no   catalogues. 

Most  of  the  printed  catalogues  are  old  and  sadly  out  of 
(late.  At  least  three  of  the  card  catalogues  are  still  in 
proc(\ss  of  construction.  The  statement  of  several  schools 
that  their  '^(i^ataloguo  is  written  in  a  book"  is  not  clear: 
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tills  may  be  a  list  of  books  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves 
Ornd  not  a  real  catalogue. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  progressive  methods  em- 
ployed in  rearranging  the  Colorado  library,  and  in  reor- 
ganizing the  Western  Pennsylvania  library  since  the  fire 
three  years  ago. 

The  librarian  of  the  Colorado  school  is  classifying  its 
1  ibrary  of  3,000  volumes  according  to  the  decimal  system. 
There  is  an  old  catalogue  in  print,  but  a  new  one  is  in 
preparation  which  will  be  both  on  cards  and  in  printed 
form. 

In  a  library  constantly  acquiring  new  books,  it  is  inter- 
c*sting  to  compare  the  use  made  of  the  printed  catalogue, 
^vrhich  cannot  include  new  books,  with  that  of  the  card  cata- 
logue, in  which  is  filed  a  card  for  eveiy  book  as  received. 
The  Western  New  York  Institution  has  a  card  cata- 
logue kept  in  boxes  in  the  playrooms,  and  also  in  the 
library.     Pupils  are  not  all  allowed  to  go  to  the  library,  but 
vnake  out  their  lists  of  books  from  the  catalogue  and  send 
them  by  one  of  the  older  pupils. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  has,  for  purchase 
of  books,  the  interest  on  an  endowment  fund  of  $5,000  given 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  With  this  money  the  Princi- 
pal has  been  authorized  to  buy  the  entire  number  of 
volumes  in  the  list  of  best  books  for  children  recently 
compiled  by  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Hy  the  co-operation 
of  these  two  libraries,  a  complete  card  catalogue  for  the 
list  of  1,053  books  is  in  preparation.  With  new  books, 
and  this  excellent  catalogue,  the  Institution  library  will 
lx»  splendidly  ecjuipixMl  for  its  work. 

CLASSIFICATION'. 

Four  librari(\s  us(»  th(»  decimal  classification.  Most  of 
the  others  are  arranged  in  a  general  way  by  subjects.     It 
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would  be  wise  for  new  and  small  libraries  to  adopt  in  the 
beginning  an  accepted  scheme  of  classification  rather 
than  the  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect  subject  groups 
that  busy  teachers  find  time  to  make.  Deaf-mutes  will 
easily  grasp  the  number  plan  for  subject  groups  as  given 
in  the  decimal  classification. 

RECORDS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

The  lack  of  records  of  circulation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  nearly  all  institution  libraries.  Only  twenty- 
one  keep  full  records  of  books  used,  and  of  these  three  are 
temporary.  Sixteen,  on  request,  kept  records  for  a 
representative  month,  as  for  January  or  March.  Six 
could  give  no  record  at  all,  but  this  might  be  explained 
by  the  location  of  the  library.  Six  only  had  the  record 
of  highest  circulation  for  any  one  month. 

No  matter  how  small  the  library,  nor  how  busy  the 
teacher  in  charge,  the  keeping  of  simple  records  should  be 
insisted  upon.  This  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
yet  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  librarian  to  know  at  any 
time  how  many  readers,  both  adults  and  pupils,  there  are, 
and  how  many  books  are  drawn  each  month.  Every 
book  must  be  charged  as  it  leaves  thfe  library,  and  monthly 
records  can  easily  be  compiled  from  either  ledgers  or 
readers^  cards.  In  the  New  Era^  and  probably  in  other 
school  papers,  there  is  space  devoted  each  week  to 
notes  from  the  library.  Reviews  of  new  books,  lists  on 
special  subjects,  topics  of  interest  in  the  library  for  the 
pa^st  week  are  mentioned,  and  monthly  reports  are  printed 
here.  A  summary  of  records  ought  always  to  be  included 
in  the  annual  or  biennial  reports  of  the  school. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

Not  one  of  the  institution  libraries  is  a  depository  for 
United  States  public  documents,  although  a  few  have  been. 
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In  several  libraries  certain  sets  of  reports  are  received, 
:5uch  as  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Ekiucation,  and  the  Geological  Survey.  If  the 
"valuable  material  in  them  is  utilized  the  library  is  fortu- 
wnate  in  having  them.  Otherwise,  their  size,  weight,  and 
great  number  of  volumes  will  prove  a  serious  inconven- 
ience. 

LOCATION. 

The  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin  schools  have  separate 

libraries  for  teachers  and  for  pupils.    In  Maine  and  Rhode 

Island  the  books  for  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups 

and  kept  in  the  reading-rooms  for  boys  and  girls.    This 

plan  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  well-selected  reserve 

of  books  and  magazines  in  a  room  easily  accessible  to  the 

pupils.     Books  are  invitingly   at    hand   whenever  pupils 

come  in  and  out  during  the  day. 

Alabama  has  no  school  libraiy,  but  makes  donations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  collection  owned  by  the  Johnson 
literary  society.  Members  elect  their  own  librarian,  issue 
books  weekly,  and  select  new  books  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher. 

Each  of  the  societies  in  Gallaudct  College  has  its  own 
collection  of  books  aside  from  the  main  library. 

In  seventeen  institutions  the  main  libraries  are  used  as 
pupils*  reading-rooms  and  are  supplied  with  periodicals. 
In  at  least  four  institutions  the  pupils'  reading-rooms 
are  sei)arate  from  the  library  and  all  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals are  kept  in  these  reading-rooms. 

NEW    BOOKS. 

Usually  books  are  purchased  each  year  for  the  use*  of 
lx)th  teachers  and  pupils.  As  many  as  eleven  schools  are 
buying  exclusively  or  largely  for  the  children,  making  a 
special  eflfort  to  provide  an  abundance  of  suitable  reading. 
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SELECTIOX   OF   BOOKS. 

Lists  of  new  books  for  purchase  are  made  out  by  the 
superintendent  or,  more  frequently,  by  the  superintendent 
in  co-operation  with  the  librarian  and  teachers.  Sugges- 
tions for  such  purchase  will  be  found  in  book-stores,  in  pub- 
lished catalogues,  in  book  reviews,  and  in  lists  of  best  books 
of  the  month. 

Buying  from  book  agents  is  a  practice  to  be  discouraged. 
Prices  are  higher,  and  usually  material  is  cheaper  than 
when  the  same  book  is  purchased  through  a  reliable  pub- 
lishing house. 

The  weeding  out  of  old  and  useless  books  is  hardly  less 
important  than  the  selection  of  new  books. 

THE   BAKER    LIBRAIIY. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Baker  Library  of  nearly 
600  volumes,  formerly  owned  by  Dr.  Charles  Baker,  of 
England,  and  now  in  Gallaudet  College.  This  library  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  deaf,  and  a  study  of  the  structure  and  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  hearing.  Many  volumes  are  of  great 
rarity  and  value. 

EXCHANGE   OF  LIBRARY   NEWS. 

If  some  plan  could  be  devised  and  made  practical  by 
which  a  monthly  exchange  of  library  news  could  be  effected, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  best  possible  incentives  to  a  higher 
standard  of  librarianship.  Such  a  comparison  of  methods 
and  results  would  tend  to  broaden  the  work  of  each  library. 
It  would  increase  the  circulation  of  books,  improve  the 
character  of  the  pupils'  reading,  and  add  to  the  growth  of 
the  library.  The  columns  of  whatever  institution  paper 
these  library  notes  should  appear  in  ought  to  have  fre- 
quent illustrations  of  the  school  libraries,  both  exterior  and 
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.    \  i.'ws:  illustrations  of  pictures  and  bulletins  used; 

>f   Looks  for  r(»rtain  seasons  and  days  of  the  year. 

^    ;;  :,  plan  of  continual  exchange  of  work  and  ideas  would 

„  -./    ^xrviit  value  to  small  as  well  as  large  libraries,  and 

^\nuhl   In^lp  to  secure  for  the  library  its  legitimate  place 

in  fh(^    school. 

UKADIXG  FOK  THE  DEAF. 

The  iiuestion  of  reading  for  the  deaf  has  been  often  and 
ablv  cli.scussed,  but  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  Various 
methodic  have  been  tried  with  success  in  a  few  schools,  and 
have  looen  reconmiended  for  general  use,  and  yet  results 
are  in    most  cases  far  from  satisfactory. 

Reading  is  to  deaf-nmtes  what  conversation  is  to  hear- 
ing cliildren.     All  teachers  of  the  deaf  know  the  great 
value   of  the  reading  habit  to  the  children  when  once  ac- 
quireil,    and  this  phase  of  training  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized.     Considered    in    direct    relation    to    school 
work,  reading  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  aids  in  language  teaching.     In  the  education  of 
(he  tlonf  language  is  the  central  and  all  important  study 
aroun.<  I  which  all  others  are  grouped.     By  this  means  alone 
(lie   mind  is  oj^ened  and  broadened,  and  is  enabled  to  get 
an   intelligent  grasp  on  all  other  lines  of  study. 

Teii.  years  jigo  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  made  th(* 
following  statement,  which  explains  the  difficulties  there 
are  to  comiuer:*  "The  sign  language  is  used  as  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication,  and  the  English  language 
1^  ti^vight  chiefly  as  a  school  exercise,  somewhat  as  German 
^'^^l  I^^'rench  used  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools.  Pu- 
pilss;  tiTanslate  from  English  into  the  sign  language  and  vice 
''^'*'?^*<x.  On  this  plan  they  think  in  the  sign  language,  and 
*''-*~^glish  is  apt  to  remain  a  foreign  tongue.  Thus,  not 
^^^y    is  it  the  case  that  a  majority  of  our  deaf-nmtes  are 

*  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1884. 
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not  taught  to  speak,  but,  alas,  they,  many  of  them,  do  not 
learn  to  read  and  write  correctly.  They  often  write  in 
broken  English,  as  a  foreigner  would  speak.  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact  that  deaf-mutes  are  mere  children  in  their  know- 
ledge of  our  literature.  They  do  not  read  books  above 
the  grade  of  children's  books.'' 

Practically  the  same  statement  holds  true  to-day. 
Idioms  and  difficult  constructions  still  form  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  reading,  and  it  is  a  task  to  pick  the 
threads  of  a  story  out  of  the  language.  A  teacher  of 
wide  experience  and  reputation  has  said  in  regard  to  this 
point :  "  I  find  that  hardly  a  pupil  that  comes  to  me  can 
read  so  as  to  grasp  the  salient  points  of  the  simplest  book 
that  is  published.  There  should  be  a  concerted  effort 
from  the  day  the  child  enters  school  to  lead  him  to  employ 
books  for  his  pleasure  and  advancement.  I  believe 
teachers  in  general  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
work  in  fact,  however  much  they  do  in  theory./'* 

Reading  is  also  one  of  the  best  aids  in  the  study  of 
natural  history  and  science.  It  is  seldom  a  deaf-mute 
will  voluntarily  choose  to  read  on  such  subjects,  but  his 
interest  can  easily  be  aroused  when  these  are  studied  in 
the  cla.ss.  He  will  then  read  with  plca»sure  some  of  the 
many  charming  books  available  for  supplementary  read- 
ing. With  the  deaf,  as  with  hearing  children,  it  is  easy  to 
encourage  reading  along  lines  of  interest;  the  secret  lies 
in  creating  the  interest. 

Considered  simply  from  the  librarian's  point  of  view, 
the  (question  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  deserves 
special  study.  Teachers  know  and  understand  their 
pupils,  they  know  their  needs,  their  peculiar  hindrances 
and  difficulties,  and  the  almost  discouraging  confusion 
of  mind.     They  know  best  what  ability  and  what  power  of 

*  Samuel  G.  Davidson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institvition.  Correspond- 
ence. 
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c^oiiiprchension  there  is  to  be  developed.  But  the  teach- 
ers have  the  responsibility  of  all  the  school  work  that 
must  be  carried  on  each  day,  and  too  often  there  is  little 
or  no  thought  given  to  the  guidance  and  encouragement 
of  reading.  If  it  is  impossible  to  set  aside  a  daily  reading 
period  during  these  precious  years,  then  the  library  must 
supply  this  need. 

In  most  schools  for  the  deaf  the  librarian  is  a  teacher. 
This  plan  has  two  advantages:  (1)  the  librarian  fully 
understands  his  readers,  and  (2)  he  can  wisely  advise  in 
their  choice  of  books.  But  it  has  most  serious  disad- 
vantages: (1)  a  good  teacher  must  give  his  best  time  and 
effort  to  his  class  work,  and  can  do  little  more  than  open  the 
library  and  see  that  books  are  charged ;  (2)  the  room  cannot 
remain  open  for  reading  and  reference;  (3)  requests  for 
books  for  immediate  school  use  cannot  be  answered  when 
the  teacher-librarian  is  hearing  recitations;  (4)  readers 
are  tliscouraged  by  repeatedly  finding  the  door  locked; 
(5)  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  library,  the  teacher  in 
charge  must  be  hunted  up;  (6)  there  is  no  time  for  carry- 
ing out  plans  that  shall  broaxlen  and  strengthen  the  work 
of  the  librarj'. 

Fortunately,  in  few  schools  is  the  pc»rson  in  charge  an 
ciffico  clerk  or  a  visitors'  attendant.  It  might  easily  be 
the  case  that  such  librarians  neither  understand  the 
I>upils  nor  are  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  library. 

Either  way  is  a  makeshift,  and  should  in  time  be  super- 

i<ecled  by  the  plan  already  followed  in  two  institutions  of 

liaving  a  special  librarian.     Only  in  this  way  can  one 

Ix'come  familiar  with   the  arrangement  of  books,   their 

contents,   illustrations,  and  suitability  for  pupils.     With 

the   hearty   co-operation   of   librarians   who   know   their 

lK)ok.s  and  of  teachers  who  know  their  pupils,  the  library 

will   occupy   the   important   and   responsible   position  it 

should  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
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In  n»cent  years  there  has  been  so  great  an  improvement 
in  the  character  of    cliildren's  books  issued  by   school 
pubHshing  houses  that  every  library  can  have  a  good 
supply  of  attractive  books  at  very  little  expense.     With 
the  aid  of  reviews  in  magazines  and  periodicals,  sugges- 
tions from  teachers  as  to  school  needs,  visits  to  book- 
stores and  study  of  publishers'  catalogues,  the  librarian 
can  make  the  wisest  selection  of  new  books.     Every  librarj' 
should  have  a  special    fund,   no   matter  if  it  must  be 
small,  for  the  purchase  of  new  books.     The  size  of  the 
older  and  larger  libraries  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
a  better  working  collection  than  will  be  found  in  some 
of  the  smallest  and  newest  libraries.    The  acquisition  of 
new  books  at  frecjucnt  intervals  draws  attention  to  the 
library.    These  books  must  be  so  attractive  with  their 
illustrations,  large  print,  and  simple  language,  as  to  keep 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  to  give  childnm  of  narrow 
home  horizon,  of  sordid  and  |x?rhaps  vicious  surroundings, 
a  glimpse  into  the  great  world  of  books.      What  Miss 
Lawrence  says  of  hearing  children  can  be  made  true  of 
the  deaf:  "No  child  in  an  environment  of  those  who  love 
good  literature    .    .    .    will  fail  to  accfuire  the  tust^?.''* 

Unless  the  library  is  exclusively  for  children  there 
should  be  included  in  each  purchase  a  few  books  of  real 
value  to  adult  readers,  either  for  subject-matter  or  for 
illustrations  and  engravings.  In  this  way  the  school  will 
gradually  accunmlate  a  most  serviceable  collection,  making 
the  library  a  place  of  information  tis  well  i\s  of  pleasure, 
where  the  wants  of  all  readers,  whether  pupils,  teachers,  or 
employees,  shall  be  satisfied. 

An  excellent  custom,  followed  in  several  schools  having 
large  general  libraries,  is  to  assign  certain  days  and  hours, 
every  week  (;r  two  weeks,  for  chuss  visits  to  the  library. 

*  Isal)ol  Lawrence.  Proceedings  of  the  Natioiml  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  40,  p.  S.'). 
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Biisy  teachers  may  often  fo|;get  the  day  aligned,  but 
pupils  seldom  fail  to  remember  it.  The  children  are 
always  eager  for  the  first  visit,  and  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  library  day.  A  class  of  pupils  who  have 
never  seen  the  library  should  by  all  means  have  an  expla- 
nation by  the  teacher.  They  should  be  shown  the  general 
arrangement  of  all  the  books,  that  some  are  of  travel 
around  the  world,  some  are  histories,  some  about  plants 
and  animals,  or  lives  of  men  and  women,  and  some  are 
just  stories.  They  must  know  the  distinction  between 
their  own  and  the  teachers'  part  of  the  librarj'^,  and  be 
encourage<l  to  think  of  the  time  when  they  will  be  allowed 
to  take  those  "wise"  books. 

The  great  value  of  allowing  pupils  access  to  the  library 
US  tliat  they  shall  be  imbued  with  the  library  atmosphere 
and  get  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  literature.     It  need 
scarcely   lx»  said  that  details  of  neatness,   order,  clean- 
liness, careful  handling  and  use^  of  books  are  (juite  as  im- 
portant and  must  be  repeatedly  urged  in  the  beginning. 
Although  the  teacher  practically  makes  the  final  selection, 
ehildren  should  be  given  the  [)rivilege  of  hunting  through 
the  shelves  for  books  they   like.      If  half  the  class  can 
he*   selecting  books  while  the  other  half  an*  looking  at 
pictures,  they  will  become  familiar  with  the  location  of 
favorite  books,  and  will  learn  to  appreciate  and  not  mis- 
Use  their  privilege. 

With  books  attractively  arranged,  a  librarian  ready 
iuid  willing  to  offer  any  help  nc^eded,  and  a  teacher  who 
knows  the  subjects  in  which  the  children  are  most  in- 
ten?sted,  these  periodical  visits  to  the  library  can  be  made 
^so  delightful  that  pupils  never  weary  of  coming.  Above*  all, 
the  routine  of  weekly  work  must  not  become  so  habituated 
as  to  recjuire  no  thought  or  preparation  for  new  i)laris 
and   metho<ls. 

Even  the  little  children  just  beginning  to  read  should 
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sometimes  come  to  the  library.  Their  Httle  fingers  will 
unconsciously  open  and  close  in  the  sign  "Many,  many/' 
and  the  multitude  of  books  may  be  confusing  to  their 
little  minds,  but  they  take  keen  interest  in  everything 
about  them.  With  plenty  of  primers,  first  and  second 
grade  readers,  and  little  folks'  magazines  they  are  ready 
for  half  an  hour's  pure  enjoyment  in  finding  pictures  of 
familiar  objects,  and  in  reading  words  or  even  whole 
sentences. 

Providing  suitable  reading,  and  holding  the  interest  of 
intermediate  pupils — that  large  heterogeneous  middle 
class — is  the  most  difficult  problem  the  librarian  has  to 
face.  There  must  be  a  beginning,  a  persistent  continu- 
ing, and  a  wise  development  of  the  reading  habit.  The 
whole  problem  must  be  based  upon  a  study  of  child  psy- 
chology, a  knowledge  of  instinctive  interests  which  culmi- 
nate at  different  periods  of  child  life.  At  each  stage  of 
growth  from  infancy  to  maturity  a  child  has  a  natural 
craving  for  certain  kinds  of  books,  has  likes  and  dislikes 
for  which  he  knows  no  reason.  All  the  sympathy,  tact, 
and  interest  one  has  will  not  be  too  much  to  cultivate 
his  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  good  books. 

One  great  reason  why  the  deaf  are  not  such  readers  as 
they  should  be  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable  reading  matter. 
In  the  last  few  years  this  need  has  been  supplied  in  some 
measure  by  printing  in  nearly  every  school  paper  a  page 
of  stories  especially  for  the  youngest  readers.  For  older 
pupils  adaptations  have  been  made  of  such  stories  as 
"Black  Beauty''  and  poems  like  "Evangeline."  It 
seemed  a  pity  that  material  especially  prepared  by  teachers 
and  so  excellent  for  its  purpose  should  not  be  saved  in 
permanent  form. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  was  among  the  first 
to  [)ublish  such  a  collection  in  book  form,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  their  "  Raindrop"  has  held  the  first  place 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  deaf.  At  prescMit  the  Colorado  School 
saves  the  children's  page  of  the  Index  for  the  use  of 
younger  rea(.lers.  Michigan  has  for  some  years  followed 
the  same  plan  with  the  intention  of  printing  this  material* 
in  three  grades.  The  printing  is  done  in  the  institution 
office  at  odd  times  and  proceeds  but  slowly. 

A  long-talked-of  plan  has  finally  been  carried  out,  of 
collecting  stories  from  all  institution  papers  and  publish- 
ing them  in  book  form.  The  first  book,  called  ^*Far  and 
Near/'  has  been  sold  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  every 
Province  in  Canada,  and  is  even  Ixnng  introduced  in  common 
schools.  It  is  exactly  what  the  children  need,  has  many 
illustrations,  and  is  full  of  the  things  they  know  about. 

Adapted  reading  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming 

und   encouraging  the   habit   of  reading  among  younger 

pupils.     As  they  grow  older  and  advance  in  their  studies, 

they  are  able  to  read  the  ordinary  books  of  hearing  children. 

The  librarian  and  teacher  cannot   think  of  too  many 

ways  for  winning  the  interest  of  these  pupils.     Freciucntly 

Si  demand  for  a  story  is  created  by  the  teacher's  telling  or 

writing  either   the   whole   or  a   part    of   it.     Sometimes 

impils  are  asked  to  write  out  the  story  of  a  striking  illus- 

t:  ration  in  a  favorite  book.     The  requirement  of  a  daily 

xiews  budget  has  l)een  very  successful  in  many  schools,  and 

Vias  a  direct   influence  on   the  development  of  reading. 

One  teacher  in  the  Illinois  School  whose  pupils  were  too 

young  to  read  daily  pai^ers  had  the  blackboard  filled  each 

morning  with  selected   news   items   in  simple   language. 

The  children  were  full  of  eagerness  to  read  them,  and  add 

whati»ver  local  news  they  could.     Minnesota  has  a  daily 

s<unmiary  of  news  written  by  teachers  assigned  to  this 

work.     Intermediate   pupils   in   the   Western   New   York 

Institution  have  jus  their  only  ev(»ning  study  a  weekly 

pajHT  to  read  and  be  able  to  tell  the  news  in  it.     Pupils 

an»  encouraged  to  t(*ll  to  otluTs  what  they  an*  reading. 
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In  tlie  Pennsylvania  Institution  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  reading  of  newspapers.  The  lower  of  the  five 
academic  classes  must  bring  to  school  every  morning  a 
number  of  items  they  have  gleaned  from  the  day's  papers, 
writing  them  on  the  wall  slates  for  discussion  and  criti- 
cism. The  higher  classes  are  set  composition  exercises 
on  news  topics  that  require  extensive  and  critical  reading. 

There  is  a  question  in  considering  intermediate  pupils, 
as  to  who  shall  select  their  books.  (I)  The  " teacher'' 
selects  and  is  responsible,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  or  (2)  the 
teacher  selects  suitable  books  for  the  class  and  the  pupils 
are  then  responsible,  or  (3)  pupils  select  for  themselves 
and  are  responsible  for  the  care  and  return  of  books. 

The  first  plan  insures  least  annoyance  to  the  librarian, 
least  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and  brings  a  highly  commend- 
able list  of  books  to  the  class,  but  gives  the  children  far  less 
pleasure  than  if  they  had  gone  to  the  library  and  chosen 
for  themselves. 

Objections  to  both  the  first  and  second  plans  are  these: 
( 1 )  the  child  loses  whatever  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from 
contact  with  a  large  room  full  of  books;  (2)  he  is  deprived 
of  the  pl(»asure  and  exp(*rience  of  seeing  and  choosing  his 
book;  (3)  h(^  has  no  fe(»ling  of  proprietorship  unless  he  can 
s(»(»  th(»  number  put  down  opposite  his  name  and  know 
that  the  book  is  his  for  a  whole  two  weeks;  (4)  worst  of 
all,  he  may  I()S(»  inU^'est  in  reading,  may  grow  to  dislike 
th(\se  eminently  suitable*  books  and  n^fuse  to  read  them. 

Possibly  th(\se  objections  are  extreme,  but  they  are 
bas(Ml  u|)on  facts  from  one  of  the  best  etjuipped  and  most 
used  librari(»s  for  the  deaf.  Younger  pupils  may  be  satis- 
fied with  a  set  of  books  selected  by  the  teacher  and  passed 
around  th(»  class  until  read.  As  they  grow  older  they 
may  be  expeu'ted  to  dislike  this  arbitrary  s(»lection,  and 
are  most  in  necnl  of  wise  and  friendly  gui(hince.  ^*  Older 
pupils  select  with  advice  of  teachers"   is  the  reply  from 
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most  schools.  Choice  of  reading  in  later  years  depends 
largely  on  the  training  received  during  school  years. 

To  guard  against  too  hasty  or  careless  choice  it  wa<? 
made  the  rule  in  one  class  that  books  read  during  the 
weekly  reading  period  should  be  library  books.  When 
pupils  found  that  these  books  had  to  be  read,  whether 
difficult,  dry,  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory,  they  learned 
to  examine  a  book  carefully  before  taking  it. 

Mr.  Veditz  tried  the  same  plan  in  his  class  in  the  Colo- 
rado School,  setting  aside  a  definite  time  each  day  for  rea<l- 
ing.  In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  plan  he  says:  "My 
opinion  is  that  the  time  was  well  invested  and  the  results 
were  palpably  good.  My  observation  was  that  it  made* 
the  pupil  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  his  book,  and 
the  dictionary  assumed  more  of  the  place  it  should  hold."* 
He  urges  the  need  of  a  certain  reading  hour  each  week, 
possibly  the  Sunday  evening  hour,  with  a  teacher  in 
charge  and  pupils  free  to  ask  for  explanations. 

In  the  Western  New  York  Instituti(m  there  is  a  teacher 
who  devotes  forty-five  minutes  daily  to  teaching  reading. 
Second  and  third  year  chisses  come  to  hor  room  and  talk 
over  the  story  together.  This  interests  the  pupils  and 
makes  them  want  to  read  for  tliems(»Ives.  Older  pu|)ils 
take  out  library  books  and  are  expected  to  r(»ad  thcMu 
in  this  stated  hour. 

Intermediate  chusses  read  for  ploasun*,  academic  for 
pleasure  and  profit.  Endless  encouragenu^nt  and  guid- 
ance an»  needed  to  deve^lop  the  power  of  intelligent  read- 
ing, but  as  pupils  grow  oldcT  they  nuist  become  more  inde- 
|KMi(lent.  Most  of  their  pleasure  Heading  must  be  done* 
outside  of  school  hours  and  rests  ]arg(»]y  with  themsc^lves. 
The  duty  of  academic  teachers  is  to  show  the  valuc^  of  the 
library  in  connection  with  school  studies. 

A  prominent  city  librarian  made  the  statement  x\  few 

*  (M'or^c  \\.  \'«'(litz.  ('(>rr('s}M)n(l('nci'. 
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years  ago  that  too  much  stress  was  laid  upon  supple- 
mentary  reading.  There  was  danger  of  canying  the  plan 
io  such  an  excess  that  these  "semi-disguised  text-books" 
would  lose  their  intrinsic  value  and  interest.*  But  all 
teachers  of  the  deaf  know  the  great  value  of  such  reading. 

The  interest  excited  in  class  discussion  when  pupils 
have  done  supplementary  reading,  the  pleasure  of  com- 
paring results  and  of  being  able  to  talk  over  what  they  have 
read,  serves  to  fix  a  lesson  in  the  mind  as  a  study  of  text- 
books alone  could  not  do.  Probably  few  children  would, 
from  personal  choice,  take  books  on  natural  history  and 
science,  but  when  attractive  little  books  are  found  to  con- 
tain just  the  illustrations  or  descriptions  that  bear  on  the 
lesson,  they  are  readily  accepted  as  good  reading.  For 
classes  in  English,  American,  and  general  history  there 
should  be  a  generous  supply  of  famous  stories,  lives  of 
noted  men,  and  history  tales. 

The  term  supplementary  reading  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  little  books  of  simple  language  and  profuse  illus- 
trations, but  should  include  books  of  travel,  collections 
of  engravings,  and  general  biographies.  The  Illinois 
School  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  number  of  beautiful 
engravings  and  illustrations.  Frequent  use  has  been 
made  of  the  illustrations  in  the  ten-volume  set  of  Stod- 
dard's Lectures,  and  of  the  large  photographs  in  his 
**  Around  the  World.''  One  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  class 
in  American  history  was  to  use  the  five  precious  volumes 
of  Harper's  Weeliy  for  1861-1865  in  connection  with  their 
study  of  the  Civil  War.  English  history  classes  made 
frequent  use  of  two  quaint  little  paper-covered  books 
published  in  London  by  Rutledge — *' Pictures  of  English 
History,"  and  ''Trades  of  London."  These  colored  illus- 
trations, four  on  each  page,  were  the  best  possible  repro- 


*  Frederick    M.  Crundcn,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  vol.  40,  p.  110. 
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rfuctions  of  customs  and  costumes  the  pupils  could  have 
^acI.  Natural  hisUiry  students  found  much  to  instnict 
iiid  interest  in  the  six-vii!uitie  work  of  J.  fJ,  Wood,  called 
'Animate  Creation." 

Many  institutions  hiive  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  a 

miall  entlectinn  of  books  in  different  schoolrooms.    This 

I  «?ol]ection  should  contain  several  gooil  dictionaries  and 

-vttrka  nf  reference,  with  from  ten  to  fifty  books  that  wi)l 

1)C  needed  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  the  next  few 

■weeks.     Pupils   must   become   familiar   with   the   use   of 

indexes,    reference    books,    and    cyclopedias.     Champlin's 

*■  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places"  ami  his  "CyclopeiUu 

«f  Common  Things"  are  indispensable.     There  should  bo 

<luplical<'  copies  of  books  needed  in  several  classes  at  the 

I   same  time. 

Such  a  collection  has  some  advantages  over  a  general 
library.  It  is  accessible  to  pupils  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
It  encourafips  concentration  of  mind  that  time  may  be 
gained  for  reading.  Books  are  at  hand  for  constant  refer- 
ence during  recitations.  Frequently  some  book  In  the 
collection  will  catch  the  fancy  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
hitherto  expressed  little  or  no  desire  for  reading  and  it  will 
Ik-  taken  out  for  home  use.  Judging  from  the  reply  of  the 
WTuconsin  School,  it  has  carried  this  plan  almost  to  an 
extreme  in  having  twenty  classroom  libraries  largely 
drawn  from  and  pi^obably  superseding  the  main  library. 
As  a  result  the  children  are  reading  more  than  before. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  have  both  the  sehool- 
poom  collections  and  the  main  library.  Books  in  the 
former  should  be  chjinged  fretjuently.  The  latter,  whether 
main,  society,  or  reading-room  libraries,  should  be  con- 
stantly added  to  and  !«■  such  that  older  pupils  will  want 
to  spend  their  leisure  time  here.  As  many  schools  as  can 
affoni  t«)  follow  this  plan.  The  North  Carolina  School 
(Moixanton)  has  in  each    room  a  library  of   as   many, 
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sometimes  twice  as  many,  books  as  pupils.  When  any 
recitation  is  over  any  child  may  t^ke  a  book  to  read  until 
called  on  for  the  following  recitation.  Every  spare  moment 
he  may  be  reading.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
freedom  of  the  pupils'  use  of  books,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  reading-room  libraries. 

As  to  the  pleasure  reading  of  academic  pupils,  when 
teachers  can  give  even  slight  supervision,  there  are  several 
ways  of  helping  students.  Very  often  a  story  outline 
given  in  chapel,  or  before  the  literary  society,  will  lead  to 
the  pupil's  reading  the  whole  story.  This  shows  how 
nmch  easier  it  is  for  a  pupil  to  read  the  whole  when  the 
general  character  has  been  interpreted  in  signs  previously. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  librarian 
their  subjects  for  essays  or  debate.  Everything  that  would 
be  helpful  in  their  work  should  be  made  accessible.  The 
librarian  nuist  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  literary 
societies,  all  school  entertainments,  and  preparation  for 
special  day  programmes.  There  should  be  a  place  in  every 
library  for  posting  notices,  lists  of  text-books  on  special 
subjects,  and  occasional  picture  bulletins. 

One  of  the  best  w^ays  of  knowing  how  well  pupils  under- 
stand what  thev  read  is  to  jisk  them  to  writ^  the  storv  in 
their  own  words.  Being  individual  work  and  without  a 
teacher's  supervision,  th(»  result  may  be  a  complete  failure 
lus  far  as  language  is  concerned,  but  to  the  librarian  it 
shows  how  nmch  of  the  book  was  read,  how  clearly  it  was 
understood,  and  what  part  of  the  story  made  the  strongest 
impression.  Pupils  are  a  little  flattered  by  the  recjuest, 
and  seldom  refuse.  The  writing  is  excellent  drill,  encour- 
ages the  habit  of  reading  a  book  through,  and  serves  to 
fix  the  whole  story  more  clearly  in  the  mind. 

It  is  just  as  much  a  duty  of  librarians  and  teachers  to 
correct  bad  habits  as  to  encourage  right  onc^s.  There  is 
so  little  time  outside  of  school  hours,  work  hours,  and  study 
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I"i()ura,  that  whatever  reading  is  done  should  not  be  of 

^^•orthless  books.      Pupils   like,  talk   of,  and   recommend 

X  i)  each  other  such  books  as  the  "Alger"  and  '*  Elsie" 

fineries.     Before  the  librarian  or  t(»acher  may  have  noticed, 

sJk  cliild  has  read  enough  to  become  fascinated  with  them 

iiml  nothing  will  do  but  he  must  finish  the  set.     To  sy>eml 

f  >erhaps  twenty-eight  weeks  of  one  school  year  on  fourteen 

■^  *  ^]Lsie*'  bcKiks,  and  the  succeeding  year  on  a  long  shelfful 

of  *' Alger"  books,  is  to  spend  two  valuable  years  in  the 

<?ultivation  of  a  taste*  for  cheap  literature  and  false  ideals. 

Reading  a  few  such  books  would  not  be  harmful  if  made 

>*tei)ping-stones    to    something    better.     If    libraries    can 

have  a  good  supply  of  books  by  such  writers  i\^  Baldwin, 

Eggleston,  Wiggin,  Alcott,  and  Coffin,  they  do  not  need  to 

include  Alger,  Ellis,  Optic,  and  Henty. 

The  s:ime  danger  of  the  exclusion  of  better  and  more 
scholarly  reading  has  to  be  considered  wh(»n  encouraging 
the  reading  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Older  pupils 
in  .sch(K)l  and  graduates  are  often  voracious  newspajjer 
n»a<lers  and  display  a  knowledge  of  terms  such  as  are  used 
in  reports  of  athletics  and  games  that  might  ojisily  puzzh* 
tln»ir  teachers.  Short  items  and  l)roken  columns  of  news 
must  not  be  allowed  to  replace  the  sustained  and  con- 
tinucMl  interest  in  books. 

The  general  observance  of  a  special  reading  hour  has 
already  l)(»en  mentioned.  BettcT  still  is  the  |)lan  followed 
in  at  least  two  schools  of  having  a  speeificMJ  coui'se  of  read- 
ing. In  the  Illinois  School  th(»  old  custom  of  reading- 
circle  books  and  classroom  lil)rari(\*^  is  still  observfMl.  In 
addition  to  this,  |)U|)ils  of  the  upper  six  classes  rc^ad 
and  studv  about  two  books  vearlv  in  connc^ction  with 
regular  school  work  and  are  (»xamined  on  them.  The 
plan  hiis  proved  to  hi'  an  (excellent  one. 

.\t  the  IVnnsvlvania  Institution  a  more  elaborate*  course 
of  reachng  has  been  adopted.     Mr.  Davidson's  description 
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of  it  may  be  of  value  to  some  other  schools :  **  I  have  a  series 
of  books  graded  as  to  difficulty  of  thought  and  language, 
a  copy  for  each  pupil  of  the  class.  They  are  also  selected 
with  a  mind  to  the  kind  of  language  it  is  most  desirable  to 
teach  deaf  children  and  their  division  into  parts,  each  of 
which  will  constitute  a  whole,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pages 
each.  A  part  is  given  for  evening  study  hour  and  the 
next  morning  pupils  are  required  to  write  out  an  abstract 
of  it  in  their  own  language  without  any  assistance  from  the 
teacher.  Their  efforts  are  then  criticised  and  I  give  my  own 
version  of  the  story  orally.  When  the  book  is  finished  it 
is  reviewed  in  the  same  way  if  the  book  has  not  been  verj' 
well  done.  Then  I  find  as  a  rule  that  all  the  pupils  in  the 
class  are  able  to  read  any  similar  book,  no  more  diflRcult 
in  thought  and  language,  intelligently  and  with  interest. 
We  then  proceed  with  a  more  difficult  task.  What  we 
have  read  before  is  utilized  in  many  language  exercises, 
such  as  condensing  a  whole  book  into  a  few  lines,  or  ex- 
panding the  thought  to  any  desired  length.  This  I  find 
the  most  effective  way  of  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabu- 
lary, giving  elasticity  of  thought  and  expression,  teaching 
the  relative  importance  of  facts  and  ideas,  and  giving  the 
sense  of  proportion  that  so  many  of  the  deaf  lack.  Pupils 
who  take  the  full  course  have  read  these  books  before 
graduating  and  are  able  to  read  any  book  of  which  these 
are  types.  The  list  of  books  in  the  order  of  their  use  is  as 
follows:  Old  Greek  Stories,  Greek  Heroes,  by  Kingsley, 
Hawthorne's  Wonderbook,  Hawthorne^s  Biographical 
Stories,  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Swiss  P'amily  Robinson,  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  by 
Lamb,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Stories  from  Scottish  History 
(mostly  selections  from  Scott),  Selections  from  Ivanhoe, 
Plutarclvs  Lives,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  New  York,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Evan- 
geline, selections  from    Holmes,  Whittier,  and  Bryant."* 

*  Samuel  G.  Davidson,  Correspondence. 
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This  is  certainly  an  ideal  of  quality  and  standards  sel- 
€^ioni  reached  in  work  for  the  deaf,  but  may  serve  as  an 
inspiration.  Most  experience  proves  that  very  few  of 
our  graduates,  unless  they  are  senii-mutcs,  will  read  the 
i«rorks  of  standard  authors  after  they  leave  school.  Some 
who  go  to  college  will,  but  many  of  them  will  read  simple 
novels.  The  language  of  our  standard  books  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  our  graduates. 

Education  is  not  finished  when  pupils  receive  their 
diplomas.  Deaf-mutes  are  more  or  less  isolated  and 
must,  on  leaving  school,  depend  upon  themselves  for 
further  advancement.  Pupils  who  read  a  great  deal  show 
the  most  rapid  improvement  and  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  normal  person  in  quality  and  degree  of  mental 
development.  Broader  knowledge  and  higher  ideals  are 
best  attained  through  the  companionship  of  good  books. 
The  amount  and  character  of  reading  done  in  later  life 
depends  on  the  habits  formed  during  school  years.  It 
is  then  that  interests  are  easily  aroused,  sympathies 
are  keen,  the  mind  is  easily  impressed;  then,  if  ever,  the 
deaf  child  has  a  desire  to  read,  and  a  craving  for  know- 
ledge outside  of  himself. 

Much  has  been  suggested  that  is  not  n(?w,  but  it  is  offered 
in  the  hope  of  stimulating  renewed  effort  where  past  at- 
tempts have  failed.  Only  by  more  active  co-operation 
Ix^tween  school  and  library  and  by  inon*  thouglitful  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  t(»achers  and  librarians  can  the  best 
results  b(»  s(^cured. 

No  suggestion  has  b(»en  made  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  or 
faultfinding.  Many  institution  lil)raries  have  no  annual 
appropriation,  and  are  forced  to  make  \\w  best  of  what 
they  have. 

For  thos(»  which  can  secure*  an  appropriation,  for  ncnv 
libraries  being  organized,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  those* 
which  have  made  indifferent  use*  of  their  opportunities, 
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this  coniparison  hits  been  made,  plans  are  suggested,  and 
methods  offered  which  may  help  to  make  the  library  a 
strong  and  guiding  influence  in  the  lives  of  its  readers. 

ABBREVIATIONS   USED   IN   THE    FOLLOWING   LIST   OF   BOOKS. 

Ct.  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford. 

Home.  Home  for  Training  Deaf  Children,  Phila- 
delphia. 

111.  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Md.  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

N.  C.  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  (Mor- 

ganton). 

N.  J.  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf. 

N.  D.  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf. 

0.  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Tex.             Texas  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Utah.           Utah  School  for  the  Deaf. 

W.  N.  Y.     Western  New  York   Institution   for  Deaf- 

Mutes.  * 

W.  Va.         West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf. 

1.  Primary  department. 

n.  Intermediate  department. 

III.  Academic  department, 

c.  For  use  in  cla*ss. 

p.  For  pupil's  home  use. 

LIST   OF   POPULAR    BOOKS. 

I  c 

(III.)  .^^:s(>p.  Fables.  Bost.  Lothrop.  $1.00  (Ginn. 
.35). 

(Ct.  Homo.  W.  N.  Y.)  Arnold,  S.  L.,  ami  Gilbert, 
C.  B.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.  First  Book.  N.  Y. 
Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.     .30. 

(Ct.     111.     W.  N.  Y.)     Blaisdell,   V.  A.,  and  Blaisdell, 
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31.  F.  Child  Life.  First  Book.  N.Y.  Maciiiillan.  1900. 
.25. 

(111.)  Carroll,  S.W.  Around  the  World.  Book  1.  N.Y. 
Morse.     1901.     .40. 

f  Home.)  Cook,  F.  J.  Nature  Myths  and  Stories.  Chic, 
l^lanagan.     1898.     .35. 

(III.)     Fairy  Ring.     Bost.     Lothrop.     1898.     .25. 

Norton,  C.  E.,  ed.  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  v.  1-2.  Bost. 
Heath.     1897.     .25  each. 

I  P 

Caldecott,  Randolph.  Caldecott  Picture  Book.  N.  Y. 
Warne.     .40. 

Cinderella  Picture  Book,  illustrated  by  Waltt^r  Crane. 
X.  Y.     Lane.     $1.50. 

(Md.  III.)  Far  and  Near;  Graded  Stories  for  Little 
Folks.     Toronto,  Can.     Morang.     1902.     .35. 

Mother  Goose  Jingles.     N.  Y.     Button.     $1.50. 

KKADKUS. 

(111.)  Aldrich,  G.  I.,  and  Forbes,  Alexander.  Progre.s- 
siv(»  Course*  in  Readhig.  Books  1  and  2.  N.  Y.  Butler, 
Siieldon  &  Co.     1900.     .30-40. 

(Ct.  111.)  Baldwin,  James,  ed.  School  Reading  by 
(Jrad(»s.  Books  1  and  2.  N.  Y.  American  Book  ('o. 
1S97.     .25-35. 

IP 

(III.)     Finch,  Adelaide.     PrimcM*.     Bost.     Ginn.     .30. 

(I'tah.)  Swinton,  William,  and  ('athcart,  G.  R.  Sup- 
plementary R(»ading. 

(I'tah.)  Calmerton,  (iail,  and  \Vh(»eler,  W.  H.  Graded 
Readers.     Bk.  1.     Chic.     W'lu^eler.     1901.     .30. 

II  c 

(Minn.)  Baldwin,  James,  ed.  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 
N.  Y.     American  Book  Co.     1890.     .35. 
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(Md.  Minn.  W.  Va.)— Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
N.  Y.     American  Book  Co.     1896.     .35. 

(111.) — Four  Great  Americans.  N.  Y.  Werner  School 
Book  Co.     1897.     .50. 

(Minn.  W.  Va.)— Old  Stories  of  the  East.  N.  Y. 
American  Book  Co.     1896.     .45. 

(Home.)  Brooks,  E.  S.  Century  Book  of  Famous 
Americans.    N.  Y.    Century.    $1.50. 

(111.)  Carroll,  S.  W.,  and  Jerome,  H.  L.  Around  the 
Worid.    Second  Book.     N.  Y.     Morse.     1898.     .50. 

(Ct.  Minn.  N.  J.)  Eggleston,  Edward.  Stories  of 
Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  N.  Y.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.     1895.     .40. 

(W.  Va.)  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Grandfather's  Chair. 
Host.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1883.     .50. 

(Home.)  Holbrook,  Florence.  Hiawatha  Primer.  Bost. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1898.     .40. 

(Minn.)  Husted,  M.  H.  Stories  of  Indian  Children. 
Bloomington  Public  School  Pub.  Co.     1898.     .50. 

(Minn.  N.  D.)  Johonnot,  James.  Some  Curious  Flyers 
and  Swimmers.    N.  Y.     American  Book  Co.     .40. 

(Minn.  N.  D.) — Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs.  N.  Y. 
American  Book  Co.     .54. 

(111.  Home.)  King,  C.  F.  Pictorial  Geographical  Read- 
ers.    6  V.     Bost.     Lee  &  Shepard.     .50-.75. 

Long,  C.  C.  Home  Geography.  N.  Y.  American 
Book  Co.     1894.     .25. 

Payne,  F.  O.  Geographical  Nature  Studies.  N.  Y. 
American  Book  Co.     1898.     .25. 

(Minn.)  Pratt,  M.  L.  American  History  Stories.  4  v. 
Bost.     Educational.     .40. 

READERS. 

(111.)  Aldrich,  G.  I.,  and  Forbes,  Alexander.  Progres- 
sive Course  in  Reading.  Books  2  and  3.  N.  Y.  Butler, 
Sheldon  &  Co.     1900.     .30-.40. 
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American  Asylum  readers.  Books  1  and  2.  Hartford, 
%.    American  School  for  the  Deaf. 

(Minn.)  Shaw,  E.  R.  Big  People  and  Little  People  of 
CJther  Lands.    N.  Y.    American  Book  Co.     1900.     .30. 

(111.)     World  at  Home.    v.  1-3.    N.  Y.     Nelson.     .75. 

(111.)  Wood,  J.  G.  Natural  History  Readers,  v.  1-4. 
Bost.     Boston  School  Supply.     .25.-50. 

Up 

iEsop,  Fables  (see  I  c). 

(Ct.  Home.  111.)  Eliot,  Samuel,  ed.  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments.  Six  Stories.  Bost.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
.75. 

Blaisdell,  E.  A.,  and  Blaisdell,  M.  F.  Child  Life  in 
Tale  and  Fable.     N.  Y.    Macmillan.     1900.     .35. 

(Home.  N.  C. )  Carroll,  Lewis  (Charles  L.  Dodgson). 
Alice  in  Wonderland.    N.  Y.     Macmillan.     1&S8.    $1.00. 

Cook,  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (see  I  c). 

Craik,  Mrs.  D.  M.  (Mulock).  Little  Lame  Prince. 
N.  Y.     McKibblin.     1900.     .40. 

(On  all  lists.)  Crane,  J.  E.  Bits  of  History.  Hartford. 
American  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Fairy  Ring  (see  I  c). 

Far  and  Near  (see  I  p). 

(111.)  Foster,  Charles.  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet  in 
Gospel  Paths.     Phil.     Foster.     .75. 

(Ark.  111.)  Grimm,  J.  L.  K.,  and  Grimm,  W.  K.  House- 
hold Tales,  tr.  by  Lucy  Crane,  illus.  by  Walter  Crane.  Bost. 
Houghton.     1897.     .40. 

(111.  Ark.)  Harrison,  C.  C.  Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Book. 
N.  Y.     Scribner.     $1.25. 

Hoyt,  Rebecca.  Legends  of  the  Springtime.  Bost. 
Educational.     1899.     .40. 

(111.  Md.)  Jenkins.  Talks  and  Stories.  Hartford. 
American  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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(Minn.)     Lane,  Mrs.  C.  A.     Stories  for  Children.     N.  Vf^ 
American  Book  Co.     1895.     .25. 

(111.     Ky.    W.  N.  Y.)     Lang,  Andrew,  ed.    Pink  Fai 
Book.     N.  Y.     Longman.     1898.     $1.00. 

(111.     Ky.    W.N.Y.)    Red  Fairy  Book.     N.Y.     LongT 
man.     1898.     $1.00. 

(111.    R.  I.)     Lothrop,  Mrs.  H.  M.  S.     (Margaret  Sidney) 
Five  Little  Pepper  vSeries.     5  v.     Bost.     Houghton.     $  1 .5C 
each. 

Norton,  C.  E.,  ed.     Heart  of  Oak  books,     v.  3-6.     Bost^ 
Heath.     1897.     .25  each. 

Up 

(Minn. )  Vy\Qf  Katherine.  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. 
N.  Y.     American  Book  Co.     1899.     .40. 

(Ct.  111.  Mich.  Minn.)  Raindrop,  a  monthly  mis- 
cellany of  entertaining  reading  for  young  people.  West- 
ern Pa.  Inst.     1880. 

READERS. 

(Ct.  III.)  Baldwin,  James.  School  Reading  by  Grades. 
Books  3  and  4.  N.  Y.  American  Book  Co.  1897.  .35- 
.40. 

(111.  Utah.)  Calmerton,  Gail,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H. 
Graded   Readers.     Book   2.     Chic.    Wheeler.     1900.    .40. 

(Ct.  Home.)  Judson,  H.  P.,  and  Bender,  I.  C.  Graded 
Literature  Readers.  Books  1  and  2.  N.  Y.  Mayward. 
1899.     .25-.40. 

(111.)  McMurray,  L.  B.  Chu^sic  Stories  for  Little  Ones. 
Bloomington  Public  School  Pub.  Co.     1897.     .40. 

( Utah. )  Swinton,  William,  and  Cathcart,  S.  R.  Supple- 
mentary Reading.     Books  2  and  3. 

(Minn.) — Scudder,  H.  E.  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Bost. 
Houghton.     1890.     .40. 

Book  of  Fables.     Bost.     Houghton.     1890.     .40. 
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(III.  Mias.)  Smith,  J.  R.  Four  Tnio  vStories  of  Life  and 
^Ivontuiv  (Santa  Rosa  stories).     N.  Y.    Harrison.     .36. 

(III.  Miss.)  Story  of  Washington  (Santa  Rosa  stories). 
.  Y.     Harrison.     .25. 

Ill  c 

(\V.  Va.)     Andrcws,  Jane.     Seven  Little  vSisters.      Bost. 
CSinn.     1893.     .50. 

(M(l.     W.  Va.)     Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  From 
l^oufr  Ago  Till  Now.     Bost.     Ginn.     lcS85.     .50. 

(\V.  Va.)     Badlam,  A.  B.     Views  in  Africa.     (World  and 
its  People  Ser.).     N.  Y.     Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.     1897 
.75. 

Baldwin,  Old  Stories  of  the  East  (see  II  c). 

(Minn.    W.  Va.) — Old  Greek  Stories.     N.  Y.     American 
H^)okCo.     1895.     .45. 

(III.    Home.)    Blanchan,  Neltje.    Bird  Neighbors.    N.Y. 
Doubleday.     1897.    $1.50. 

(Minn.)    Brooks,  E.S.    Historic  Boys.    N.Y.     Putnam. 
1897.     $1.50. 

(III.)    Carpenter,  F.  G.     Asia.     N.Y.     American  Book 
C^o.     .60. 

(Home.     111.) — North  America.     N.Y.     American  Book 
C  V).     .60. 

Champlin,  J.  1).     Young  Folks'  History  of  the  War  for 
tiheTnion.     N.Y.     Holt.     1881.     $2.50. 

(Md.     111.) — Young      Folks'     Cyclopedia    of     Common 
T^hings.     N.  Y.     Holt.     1881.     $2.50. 

(Md.     III.) — Young    Folks'    C-yclopedia  of    Persons  and 
iMaces.     N.  Y.     Holt.     $2.50. 

CcK»,   F.  E.     Modern   Europe.     (Worid  and  its  P(H)ple 
Series).     N.  Y.     Silver,  Burdette*  &  Co.     1898.     .(M). 

(Home.)     Dana,  Mrs.  W.  S.     Plants  and  tluMr  Children. 
N.  Y.     American  Book  Co.     189().     .05. 

Dawes,  A.   L.     How  w(»  are  (iovcTiied.     Chic.     Inter- 
state.    1885.     $1.00. 
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(W.  Va.    W.  N.  Y.)    Guerber,  H.  A.    Story  of  the  Enj 
lish.     N.  Y.    American  Book  Co.     1898.     .65. 

(W.  Va.     W.  N.  Y.)— Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
N.  Y.    American  Book  Co.     1898.     .65. 

(W.     Va.)    Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.    Wonder  Book  fo: 
Boys  and  Girls.     Bost.     Houghton.     .40. 

(111.)     Hazard,  B.  E.,  and  Button,  S.  T.     Indians  an( 
Pioneers;  an   Historical    Reader.     N.    Y.     Morse.     1897  — 
.50. 

Hurl,  E.  M.    Landseer.     Bost.     Houghton.     1901.    .50-^ 

(Minn.)    Husted,  M.  H.    Stories  of  Indian  Chieftains^ 
Bloomington  Public  School  Pub.  Co.     .50. 

(Minn.)     Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.    Short  Stories  of  our  Shy^ 
Neighbors.     N.  Y.     American  Book  Co.     1896.     .50. 

(Tex.)    Kingslcy,  Charles.    Greek  Heroes.    Bost.    Ginn. 
.30. 

(W.  N.  Y.)     Lamb,   Charles.    Adventures   of  Ulysses. 
N.  Y.     Harper.     .30. 

Morley,  M.  W.    Bee  People.    Chic.     McClurg.     1900. 
$1.25. 

(Minn.)    Pratt,  M.  L.   People  and  Places  Here  and  There. 
4  V.     Bost.     Educational.     .60. 

(Minn.) — Stories  of    Colonial  Children.     Bost.     Educa- 
tional.    .60. 

(111.)     Ragozin,  Mme.  L.  A.     History  of  the  World;  Ear- 
liest Peoples.     N.  Y.     Harrison.     1889.     .60. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.     Ivanhoe;  abridged  edition.     Bost. 
iinn.     JO. 

Weed,  G.  L.      Life  of  Christ    for  the  Young.      Phil. 
Jacobs.     .50. 

—Great  Truths  Simply  Told.     Phil.    Jacobs.     .35. 

(111.)     World  at  Home.     v.   4-6.     N.  Y.     Nelson.     .75 
each. 

(111.)     Wood,  J.  G.     Natural  History  Readers,     v.  5-6. 
Bost.     Boston  School  Supply.     .65  each. 
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(Minn.)    Wright,  H.C.    Children's  Stories  of  American 
w^tory.    N.  Y.    Scribner.     1898.    S1.25. 

Ill  p 

(O.  N.  C.)  Abbott,  J.  C.  S.  Life  of  Daniel  Boone. 
ZV.  Y.     Docld.     1900.     .75. 

(Ct.  Md.  N.J.  W.N.Y.)  Alcott,L.M.  Little  Men. 
Bost.     Little.     1898.    $1.50. 

(Ct.  111.  Md.  N.D.  R.I.  W.N.Y.)— Little  Women. 
Bost.     Little.     1898.    $1.50. 

(Ct.  W.  N.  Y.)— Old  Fashioned  Giri.  Bost.  Little. 
1898.     $1.50. 

(111.  N.  J.  R.  I.)— Rose  in  Bloom.  Bost.  Little. 
1898.     $1.50. 

Baldwin,  James.     Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (see  II  c). 

— Fifty  Famous  Stories  (see  II  c). 

— ^Four  Great  Americans  (see  II  c). 

(111.)  Barbour,  Ralph  (The)  Halfback.  N.Y.  Apple- 
ton.     1899.     $1.50. 

(W.  N.  Y.  Cal.)  Brooks,  E.  S.  True  Story  of  Lincoln. 
Bost.     Lothrop.    $1.50. 

(W.  N.  Y.  Cal.)— True  Story  of  Wa^shington.  Bost. 
Lothrop.    $1.50. 

(111.  Miss.)  Brooks,  Noah.  Boy  Emigrants.  N.  Y. 
Scribner.     1898.     $1.25. 

(Minn.)— Boy  Settlers.     N.  Y.    Scribner.    1898..  $1.25. 

(Ct.  III.  Md.  N.D.  R.I.)  Burnett,  F.H.  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.     N.  Y.     Scribner.     $L25. 

(Md.     N.  J.)— vSarah  Crewe.     N.Y.     Scribner.     $L00. 

(Tex.)  Butterworth,  Hezekiah.  In  the*  Days  of  Jeffer- 
son.   Chic.     McClurg.     $1.50. 

Carpenter,  F.  G.     North  America  (.see  II  c). 

(111.)  Clemens,  Samuel.  Prince  and  the  Pauj)er.  N.  Y. 
Harper.     1898.     $1.75. 

(W.  N.  Y.)  Coffin,  C,  C.  Boys  of  76.  N.  Y.  Harper. 
$2.00. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NOT  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  time,  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
first  schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind 
were  established  in  America,  such  schools  already  existed 
in  Great  Britain.  The  British  schools  were  generally  called 
institutions;  the  largest  and  most  important  of  them  was 
styled  an  asylum — a  title  which  it  still  retains;  another 
bore  and  bears  the  name  of  hospital. 

These  British  schools  were  founded  and  maintained 
entirely  by  private  charity,  and  were  therefore  classed  as 
charitable  institutions,  though  their  educational  purpose 
was  recognized.  The  same  is  true  not  only  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  for  the  blind,  but  of  all  the  English  free 
schools  of  that  time;  they  were  know  as  *'  charity  schools. " 
Charles  Lamb  in  his  Essays  has  made  us  familiar  with 
{^hrist's  Hovspital  or  "Blue-Coat  School,'*  where  he  and 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Coleridge  were  schoolfellows,  and  he  speaks 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  this  trio  a»s  '*the  inspired  charity 
boy.  *"  Thackeray  takes  his  revenge  on  the  similar  free 
school  that  he  and  Orote  and  other  famous  Englishmen 
attended,  Charterhouse,  by  calling  it  Slaughterhouse  in  his 
(»arlier  stories;  in  his  later  novels,  when  time  has  softened 
his  memories,  he  gives  it  the  less  repulsive  name  of  Grey 
Friars'.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  our  free  schools 
hav(»  always  lieen  supported  by  public  taxation,  and 
(ulucation  in  them  has  never  been  regarded  as  charitable, 
but  as  the  birthright  of  every  child. 

The  early  founders  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
for  the  blind  in  their  preliminary  steps  followed  English 
pn^cedent.  They  contributed  money,  interested  their 
friends,  sought  subscriptions,  s(»cured  acts  of  incorporation 

346 
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from  the  State  legislatures,  and  (most  unfortunately) 
called  their  schools  asylums  or  institutions. 

Long  before  that  time,  however,  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  its  children  had  been  recog- 
nized in  this  country,  and  as  soon  as  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  for  the  blind  were  established  they  applied  to  the  legis- 
latures for  support  on  the  ground  that  their  pupils  had  the 
same  right  a.s  other  children  to  education  at  the  public 
expense.  The  justice  of  this  claim  was  generally  recog- 
nized, and  appropriations  were  made  by  the  legislatures 
for  that  purpose.  In  a  few  of  the  older  States  this  arrange- 
ment still  continues :  the  schools  are  under  corporate  man- 
agement and  have  endowment  funds  resulting  from  former 
gifts  and  bequests,  which  the  State  supplements  by  paying 
a  j)er  capita  rate  for  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

So  far  as  the  education  of  these  pupils  is  paid  for  by  the 
State  it  cannot  be  called  charitable,  for  "  the  State  cannot 
dispense  charity.  Any  attempt  at  charity  on  the  part  of 
the  State  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  tax-payers. 
The  very  elements  of  charity  are  lacking  in  any  appro- 
priation from  the  public  treasury  for  the  support  of  any 
institution  whatever.'*  The  State  educates  these  children, 
as  she  does  all  her  children,  in  her  own  interest ;  for  educated 
they  tecome  self-supporting  citizens,  while  left  uneducated 
they  are  liable  to  become  criminals  and  paupers.  Th(» 
schools  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "institutions  aided  by 
the  State:"  as  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dudley  once  said, 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  sav  that  the  State  is  aided  hv 
the  institutions,  for  with  the  help  of  their  endowment  funds 
she  is  enabled  to  educate  her  children  at  less  than  cost. 

If,  however,  we  consider  these  (»arly  schools  from  X\\v 
point  of  view  of  their  origin,  their  corporate  character,  and 
their  endowment,  they  may  be  classed,  legally  at  least,  as 


*  Fn»derick  Howard  Wiiu's.  in  tlic  Intcrnatiitntil  Hraml  nf  Charities 
and  CtvrrectioTiH  for  Mai  eh,  1HS7. 
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charitable  institutions.    The  same  is  true  of  our  incorpo — 
rated  colleges  and  universities;  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the^^ 
are  charitable  institutions.     In  the  famous  Dartmoutli 
College  case  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held  that  a  college  wa& 
an  eleemosynary  corporation*  and  the  same  opinion  has 
been  reaffirmed  in  a  score  of  judicial  decisions.    The  princi- 
ple is  well  established  that  *^a  charity,  in  a  legal  sense, 
includes  not  only  gifts  for  the  benefit  of   the   poor,  but 
endowments  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  institu- 
tions for  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art,  without  any 
particular  reference  to  the  poor ; "  and  that  **  schools  estab- 
lished by  private  donations  and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  are  institutions  of 
charity,  "t 

In  a  legal  sense,  then,  our  endowed  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  for  the  blind  must  submit  to  be  classed  with  all  endowed 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as  charitable  institu- 
tions. But  the  legal  sense  is  not  the  common  sense;  in  the 
popular  conception  the  idea  of  charity  is  not  associated 
with  ordinary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  they  are 
considered  not  from  the  legal  point  of  view  of  their  endow- 
ment, but  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view  of  their 
purpose.  Their  purpose  is  educational;  they  are  there- 
fore universally  regarded  as  educational  institutions.  The 
purpose  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  is  also 
educational;  should  they  not  be  regarded  as  educational 
institutions?  There  is  not  a  student  in  Harvard  or  Yale 
the  expenses  of  whose  education  are  not  paid  in  large  part 
from  endowment  funds,  irrespective  of  tuition  fees;  but  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  applying  the  term  charitable  to  the 
education  of  students  at  Harvard  or  Yale;  why  should  it  be 
applied  to  the  education  of  pupils  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion or  the  Clarke  School?    This  question  was  put  to  the 

*  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  (4  Wheaton,  52C,  542). 
t  Gerke,  etc.,  v.  Purcell  (25  Ohio  St.,  229). 
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Masaachufiftte  legislature  in  1875  and  the  result  was  that 
these  sch<x)ls  were  removed  from  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  placed,  where  they  properly 
belong,  uiuler  the  supervision  of  the  Stat*  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, But  not  all  States  are  as  enlightened  as  Massachu- 
sotts. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  charitable  character,  from  a 
legal  [x>int  of  view,  of  certain  endowed  and  incorporated 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  applies  only  to  a  few 
schools  in  a  few  of  our  oldest  States  (Connecticut,  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania*). The  great  majority  of  our  American  schools 
for  these  classes  are  public  schools ;  they  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  State  legislatures,  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  State  constitutions;  they  are  main- 
tained wholly  by  public  taxation.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  reganling  them  as  charitable. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  purely  educational  character 
ijf  these  schools,  their  entire  diasociation  from  the  idea  of 
charity,  is  recognized;  in  others  it  is  not.  In  ten  States 
f  Alabama,  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Mass- 
achusetts, Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
and  Virginia)  it  has  been  clearly  dehned  by  legislative  or 
constitutional  action.!     In  two  (Florida  and  New  .lerscy) 

•  In  (Vinnprtirut,  District  of  folunibia  Massac liuaettB  New  York, 
and  reinisylvania  the  schooU  Tor  the  deaf  arc  invorpurated  iiisMtutiuiu, 
but  in  tlic  IJiBlrict  »f  Cnliimbiu  by  law  of  Connreia  one  of  the  directors 
ii  H  wiinlor  appointed  by  the  Prestdent  of  the  ^uiiale,  and  two  an: 
conKTcsamen  appointed  by  t  he  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Ucprcsentativea. 
Ill  Maryland,  Ma«sacliuaetts.  and  Prnnvylvania  the  nehoolg  for  the 
blind  tof.  iucorporated  inHlitulioiia.  In  New  York  there  are  two 
Helinola  for  the  blind;  one  ie  an  incorporated  institution  and  the  other 
is  a  Slate  institution.  The  school  for  Ihe  deaf  in  Mar>'land  and  all  the 
sehonln  for  the  deaf  and  achiHils  for  Ihe  blind  in  other  States  than 
Iho^  above  mentioned  are  Stal*:  schools. 

•  Perhaps  the  uio.it  explidt  legislative  action  i"  thnt  of  the  Congres.t 
uf  ihe  United  States  relating  to  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
asd  Dumb  in  tlie  District  of  C^olumbia,  Aft«r  providing  that  the 
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the  schools  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  In  nine  (Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee)  they  make  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  seven  (Alabama,  Florida,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia)  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  In  two  (Michigan  and  New  York)  the  schools  are 
subject  to  the  supervision  or  visitation  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  In  five  (California,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin)  provision  is  made  for  day- 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  various  localities  in  addition  to  the 
large  State  school;  there  are  also  day-schools  in  two  cities 
(Boston  and  St.  Louis)  in  other  States.  These  day-schools 
are  all  classed  as  part  of  the  common-school  system. 

On  the  other  hand  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
blind  in  two  States  (Kansas  and  South  Dakota)  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In  nine 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee)  the  Board 
of  Charities  has  the  right  of  inspection,  recommendation, 
and  suggestion.  In  one  State  (Kentucky)  the  committee 
of  the  legislature  that  has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  these 
schools  is  entitled  *'  Committee  on  Charitable  Institutions,'' 
in  another  (Mississippi)  ''Committee' on  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions," and  in  a  third  (South  Carolina)  ''Committee  on 


admission  of  pupils  from  tlic  District  sliall  l)e  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Schools,  the  law  adds:  "And  said 
Institution  shall  not'  be  regarded  nor  classified  as  an  institution  of 
charity."  Congress  took  this  action  because  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  I'nited  States  had  given  an  official  opinion  that  the  Institution, 
in  view  of  a  provision  in  its  act  of  incorporation  for  the  admission  of 
**  such  deaf  and  dumb  as  were  in  indigent  circinnstances,"  was  "  charita- 
ble in  part,  and  so  far  us  to  classify  it  justly,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Hoard  of  Charities  Act.  under  charitable  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions."   See  the  Annals,  vol.  xlvi,  page  34.5. 
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Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions."  Probably  a  similar 
erroneous  nomenclature  is  used  in  the  legislatures  of  several 
other  States. 

On  the  whole,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation, the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  in  nineteen 
States  (Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia) 
seem  to  be  classed  by  the  State  authorities  as  purely  educa- 
tional, and  in  twenty-two  States  (Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin) 
as  charitable  or  partly  charitable  and  partly  educational.* 

When  we  consider  that  within  our  own  memory  these 
schools  were  universallv.  classed  as  charitable  institutions, 
it  is  certainly  a  gratifying  sign  of  progress  that  in  nineteen 
States  their  true  character  is  now  officially  recognized. 
Probably  the  popular  conception,  however,  even  in  those 
States  lags  somewhat  behind  the  official  recognition. 
While  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any  reasonable  man 
that  the  tenn  charitable*  cannot  justly  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  any  children,  the  unthinking  public  everywhere 
are  slow  to  realize  it.  For  instance,  the  compilers  of  city 
directories  are  certainly  not  below  the  average  of  mankind 
in  intelligence,  but  what  supeTintendent  of  a  school  for  the 
(leaf  or  for  the  blind  in  a  city  has  not  had  to  hav(*  a  struggle 
unth  the  compiler  of  the  dinu'tory  to  persuade  him  to  put 
the  school  in  the  list  of  educational  institutions  rather  than 
among  asylums,  homes,  and  other  charitable  institutions? 

Why  is  it  that  |KM)ple  mv  so  slow  to  comprehend  the 
true  character  of  these  schools? 


♦  I  am  indebt<Mi  to  the  licads  of  sflH)(>l.'s  lor  tlu;  deaf  in  the*  several 
Stat«j  for  most  of  the  data  uiK)n  which  these  eonehisions  are  based. 
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One  reason  is  doubtless  the  unfortunate  names  of  asylum, 
and    institution— especially    asylum — which    were    given, 
these  schools  in  former  years  and  which  still  cling  to  some^ 
of  them.     Happily  the  legal  use  of  these  names  is  now^ 
passing  away;   most  of  the  schools  recently  established 
are  entitled  schools  and    many  of    the  older    ones    are* 
changing  their  names.     But  the  familiar  terms  lingers 
^'  commetudo  est  altera  lex^':   ^'man  yields  to'^custom  as  her- 
bows  to  fate. " 

Another  reason  why  some  people  regard  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  blind  as  charitable  is  that  food  and  shelter 
as  well  as  instruction  during  the  school  term  are  provided 
by  the  State.  They  are  willing  to  admit  that  free  tuition 
and  opportunity  for  self-development  should  not  be  called 
charitable,  but  they  insist  that  free  board  should.  The 
State,  however,  does  not  provide  board  for  her  children 
as  an  act  of  charity;  she  provides  it  as  a  necessary  incident 
of  their  education.  For  ordinary  children  schooling  is 
brought  to  their  doors;  in  some  cases,  where  they  live  at  an 
inconvenient  distance,  the  scholars  are  transported  daily 
to  school  at  public  expense,  because  it  costs  less  to  bring 
the  children  to  school  than  to  bring  the  school  to  the  child- 
ren. On  the  same  principle  it  is  found  to  be  more  economi- 
cal, as  well  as  productive  of  better  results,  to  instruct  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  in  central  schools,  paying  for  their  food 
and  shelter  during  the  term,  than  it  would  be  to  bring  the 
school  to  their  doors  or  bring  them  daily  to  the  school.  To 
parents  the  boarding  feature  is  by  no  means  a  welcome  boon. 
The  afflicted  child  is  often  the  most  tenderly  loved  member 
of  the  family;  they  do  not  willingly  entrust  it  to  the  hands 
of  distant  strangers.  As  the  child  becomes  older  and 
would  be  able  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  house- 
hold, its  absence*  from  home  is  a  pecuniary  loss.  The 
parents  submit  to  the  necessity  of  separation  as  a  painful 
sacrifice,  which  they  make  for  the  good  of  the  child  and 
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ihe  bfnefit  i»f  the  StaU-.*— If  tlie  footi  and  shelter  weiv  a 
rliarity,  the  State  would  have  iki  right  to  give  it. 

The  heads  of  schools  generally  insist  that  their  work 
:<iiouhi  l>e  classed  iis  educational  and  not  Hiaritable,  but 
perhaps  they  theniaelves  are  soinetinies  responsible  to  aome 
extent  for  the  erroneous  classification.  It  may  happen  that 
they  have  at  tlieir  service  a  State  Board  of  Charities  com- 
posed of  intelligent,  sympathetic  men  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  make  valuable  sugges- 
tions, support  them  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  needed 
appropriations,  and  defend  their  good  name  against  unwar- 
ranted attacks  and  unjast  criticism.  On  the  other  hand 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  be  a 
mau  who  cares  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the  special 
classes,  performs  liie  duties  in  connection  with  their  educa- 
tion iu  a  perfunctory  manner,  or  neglects  them  altogether. 
There  is  a  State  in  which  that  officer  L**  required  by  law  to 
visit  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  once  a  year,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  has  visited  it  only  twice  in  ten  years. 
It  is  not  Ktrange  under  such  circumstances  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  school  should  prefer  the  friendly  visits,  timely 
suggestions,  and  cordial  support  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
to  the  indiffLTence  of  the  Department  of  Education.  As 
one  head  of  a  school  writJW,  "  In  theory  our  connection  with 

•Board  of  Charities  is  all  wrong;  in  practice  it  could  not 
mproved  upon." 
gain,  the  school  authorities  may  lend  countenance  to 
objectionable  classification  by  resting  their  claims  for 
the  support  of  the  school  upon  motives  of  charity  rather 
than  of  justice.  There  is  n  .strong  temptation  to  do  this, 
tor  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  sometimes  meets  with  a  readier 
n-stKinse  than  an  appeal  to  the  rea.ion.  The  simple  claim 
|gt  the  right  of  special  chisses  to  an  education  rests  upon 


m  the  Eighlwnth  Report  of  llii^  ("larkc  Institiition,  quoted  ii 
',  xxxi,  page  67. 
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the  sanic  basis  as  that  of  ordinary  children  in  public  schooler 
makes  but  a  slight  impression  upon  some  legislators  • 
while  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  humanity  and  compassion, 
pi-evsenting  the  education  of  the  deaf  or  the  blind  as  a  work 
of  benevolence  and  mercy,  is  likely  to  result  in  a  "  generous '" 
appropriation. 

It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  have  the  co-operation 
and  support  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  well  as  the* 
Department  of  Education  in  the  work  of  our  schools,  and 
there  may  be  occasions  when  the  simple  declaration  of  the 
right  of  the  children  and  the  duty  of  the  State  does  not 
suffice,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  very  existence  of  a  school 
would  be  endangered  unless  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  the 
heart  of  the  legislator  were  touched:  but  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  injurious  effect  produced  upon  the  general 
public,  upon  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  to  l)e 
taught,  and  upon  the  children  themselves,  whenever  their 
etlucation  is  allowed  to  be  classed  as  charitable.  What  is 
the  effect  upon  the  public?  An  erroneous  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  the  schcH)ls  is 
created  and  diffused.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  parents? 
It  arouses  a  prejudice  against  the  school  and  sometimes 
deters  them  from  sending  their  children.  What  is  the 
effect  upon  the  pupils — the  *Mx»neficiariesof  the  Stato/'as 
they  are  sometimes  called?  If  they  realize  the  injustiw 
and  cruelty  of  the  stigma  thus  placed  upon  them,  it  tends 
to  humiliate  and  embitter  them;  if  they  do  not  realize  it, 
or  realizing  complaisantly  accept  it,  it  harms  them  still 
more  by  tending  to  degrade  and  demoralize  them,  dis- 
couraging s(*lf-activity,  and  leading  to  dei)endence  and 
pauperism. 

The  latest  State  to  place  its  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  in  the  purely  educational  class  is  Virginia.  This  was 
done  by  the  (constitutional  Convention  of  1902  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  cjise.  Of  the  effect  of  this 
action  the  Suix^rintendent,  Mr.  William  A.  Bowles,  writes: 
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"Sinwoursphool  Kjls  parted  iiompiuiy  with  the  plpenios- 
Tiary  institutions  ami  Iweii  legally  recognized  up  part  of  the 
luhlic  school  KyuUMU  of  the  Slate,  it*  true  character  is 
viuii^  more  generally  known  and  the  att«ntlatice  hti8 
rcatly  increased.    We  do  not  now  have  to  send  our  agents 
1  solicit  patronage:  the  trouble  if  tn  make  room  for  all 
irho  ftr»"  rhimoring  for  udmii^ion,    Thi.s  difhculty  will  soon 
'  reniedied,  we  trufit,  by  incrcastHl  faeilitios.     But  lliic 
I  ricvatiun  of  our  school  to  it,s  right  position  1ih^  hiul  u  nioir 
IfBr-rrarhingpffpct.     As  long  as  our  institution  was  classed 
ianiong  asylums  and  prisons,  our  pn|»ils  were  looked  ujkju 
dqx-ndent*,  and  wei-e  often  referred  tu  a-?  '|)atienli^' 
Ituid  'inmates.'     This  was  always  mortifying  to  their  sen- 
~HBtive  natures,  and  ha*l  a  strong  tendency  to  repn-sa  aspi- 
■•ntionH  to  higher  ideals.    They  felt  that  they  were  sticially 
■iKitraelsed  as  a  olaAi,  and  that  there  was  nothing  ahea^l  of 
1  Ihem  but  as  '  hewers  of  wotxl  and  dmwers  of  wat^-r, '    Now 
Iwnee  they  have  been  invested  with  their  just  rights,  they 
lappreciatc  the  <lignity  of  their  |»)silion  iind  the  )x)ssibili- 
1  ttesijeforelheni.andslunilx'ring  ambition  has  lx>enaroiLs<'d. 
f  Tliey  feel  that  the  way  is  clear  to  business  success  and  social 
firvalion,   and   'chinnishness'    isnn    longer   sn    apparent. 
Our  school  has  been    brought    hito  much  greater  proni- 
inenoe,  and  the  public  generally  are  taking  far  more  inten-at 
in  the  work  that  we  are  doing.     f)ur  pupils  rpceive  more 
favorable  notice,  and  many  little  social  courtesies  an-  exten- 
ded them  which  have  a  tendency  to  sweeten  their  lives 
and  make  them  forget  that  they  are  different  from  other 
jH'ople.    The  effect  of  the  change  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
greater  progress  maile  lK)th  in  the  schoolrooms  and  in  the 
workshops.     This  gratifying  result  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  tone  of  the  school  has  l)pen  elevated  and  our 
pupils  inspired  with  higher  hc)i>es." 

E.  A.  l^ 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIA 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONA 
ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  1903. 

Among  the  numerous  meetings  of  the  thirty  thousancL 
teachers  who  gathered  in  Boston  last  July  to  attend  the 
Forty-Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  the  two  meetings  of  the  Department 
of  Special  Education  attracted  more  attention  than  one 
would  have  expected  from  the  limited  scope  of  its  work. 
About  two  hundred  persons  were  present  at  each  meet- 
ing of  this  Department.  They  included  some  superin- 
tendents, principals,  teachers,  and  trustees  of  schools  for 
the  deaf;  among  them  were  Dr.  Crouter  and  Mr.  Davidson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones,  Miss  Greener,  and  several 
other  teachers  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bonner  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Ray  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Connor  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dobyns  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  Gallaudet  and 
Mr.  Hitz  of  Wiushington,  Mr.  Gruver  and  Mr.  Wright  of 
New  York,  Miss  Yale  and  Miss  Gawith  of  Northampton,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Westervelt  and  Mr.  Lyon  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Hare 
of  Florida,  Miss  Fuller  and  many  teachers  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Mrs.  Crane,  Miss  Camp,  Miss  McCowen, 
Miss  Bingham,  and  several  other  teachers  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Sjx^ncer  and  Miss  Wettstein  of  Milwaukee,  Miss  Barry  of 
Cleveland,  and  Miss  \'an  Adestine  of  Detroit.  There 
were  also  reprosontativos  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  feeble-minded;  among  the  former  were  Mr.  Wait  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Anagnos  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Allen  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Maryland.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  audience  seemed  to  be  persons  not 
connected  with  special  schools,  who  came  with  the  desire 
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1  from  specialists  something  that  niiglit  be  of  service 
t<i  ihera  in  their  work  as  teachers  uf  coninioii  schools.-  •■ 
The  Proceedings  of  the  Department  will  he  published 
I  part  of  the  great  re()ort  of  all  the  meetings,  which  is 
i  printed  and  sui>p!ied  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
hp  Association.  The  i'niceedings  of  this  Depnrtjnent 
may  also  be  obtained  in  paper  covers  nt  cost  if  ordered 
at  once  through  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Principal  of  tJie 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  preparation  of  the  following  report  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Allen  for  kindly  furnishing  us  with 
^^^lract»  of  the  papers  read. 

^^HSie  session  of  Wednesday  nioriiing,  July  K,  began  with 
^^H^'President's  address,  by  Mr.  Edwari)  E.  Allen.  He 
^^|H  that  the  word  "  Special "  in  the  title  of  the  Department 
had  received  some  criticism,  but  it  had  been  adopted 
after  long  consideration  because  no  other  word  could  be 
found  that  expresseti  the  character  of  the  Department 
so  well.  If  the  term  is  defective,  the  defect  is  in  the 
English  language, 

len  President  lOliot  last  winter  sununoned  the  presi- 
of  the  departmentr'  of  the  Xatinrml  Educational 
kciation  U)  meet  liini  in  Boston  he  stated  that  he  winhed 
r^ach  department  would  limit  itself,  if  practicable,  to  four 
topics  tn  be  treated  in  two  papers  and  four  discussions  each. 
He  tJieii  calle<l  upon  each  president  in  turn  for  the  subjects 
he  wished  to  have  brought  up  in  his  department.  Mr. 
Allen's  turn  came  last.  He  said  that  no  topic  or  subject 
that  had  been  mentioned  by  On-  presidents  of  the  fifteen 
other  departments  but  had  dcfinilr  relation  to  some  phase 
of  our  special  work  of  educiilirig  and  training  chiUlren 
nf|uiring,  in  some  pan  of  their  schooling,  special  means  of 
instruction.  He  brought  forwanl  utmut  twenty  topics 
>sted  by  our  own  work,  every  one  of  which  could  with 
!  much  propriety  lie  discus,«eil  in  one  or  another  of 
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the  other  departments  of  the  Association,  thus  showing 
that  at  one  point  or  another  our  special  work  not  merely 
touches  their  work,  but  is  their  work,  as  theirs  is  ours. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  what  need  is  there  for  a  Department 
of  Special  Education?  Mr.  Allen's  answer  was,  first:  that 
if  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  children  hampered 
by  defective  faculties  not  merely  presents  questions  of 
interest  to  general  teachers,  but  can  also  help  them  solve 
certain  difficult  problems  in  their  own  work,  then  it  is 
imperative  that  the  best  means  be  had  for  bringing  these 
matters  into  full  and  proper  notice,  and  neither  a  good 
nor  a  proper  place  can  be  found  for  them  in  departments 
where  hosts  of  questions  of  much  moment  would  certainly 
crowd  out  our  questions;  and,  secondly,  that  any  instru- 
mentality such  as  our  department  now  is  which  will  offer 
to  our  special  teachers  a  programme  sufficiently  attractive 
to  bring  together  from  twenty  to  forty  of  them,  and  put 
them  in  more  or  less  close  touch  with  many  thousand 
other  teachers  at  a  great  convention  like  this  one,  is  help- 
ful and  broadening  to  them,  and  has  sufficient  reason  for 
being. 

Against  this  second  position  it  is  sometimes  urg^d  that 
wo  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  every  year  these 
conventions  in  the  various  sections  of  this  great  country. 
That  is  very  true.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  meetings 
are  held  so  often  and  in  such  different  parts  of  the  land 
makes  our  departmental  meetings  all  the  more  useful,  for 
they  thus  reach  different  teachers  each  year,  and  so  have 
a  wider  influence  than  if  they  reached  the  same  ones  over 
and  over  again. 

The  objects  of  this  Department  are  identical  with  those 
of  any  other  department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  viz.,  to  afford  an  adequate*  opportunity  for 
th(»  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  one  special  field  of 
work,  but  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  teachers;  and 
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to  provide  a  means  of  affiliating  this  special  work  with 
general  education. 

The  members  of  this  Department  represent  the  educa- 
tion of  children  deficient  in  three  distinct  ways.  The 
teachers  of  each  one  of  these  three  kinds  of  children  have 
different  ways  of  gaining  their  ends,  and  have  their  meetings 
where  these  may  be  discussed  with  profit.  At  these  meetings 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  there  should  be 
no  intolerance,  no  exploiting  of  specialties,  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  subjects  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  good 
fellowship.  The  charitable  side  of  our  work  is  so  patent 
to  the  outside  public  that  the  educational  side  is  largely 
lost  sight  of.  Here  is  a  chance  to  emphasize  the  more 
important  side  of  our  work.  But  if  this  Department  is  to 
be  a  success,  it  must  be  conducted  on  the  broadest  possible 
lines. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  Lower  School,  Uni- 
versity School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  papers  on  the  **  In- 
fluence of  the  Study  of  the  Unusual  Child  uix)n  the  Teiicli- 
ing  of  the  Usual  Child.'' 

Mr.  Hall  said  that,  strictly  speaking,  every  child  is 
"unusual"  in  one  or  more  respects,  as  individuality  de- 
velops.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "average  child.'' 

But,  generally  speaking,  we  may  group  all  childnm  into 
two  cla.sses,  calling  those  children  '* unusual"  whose  educa- 
tion must  be  carried  on  under  unusual  conditions.  The 
"normal"  or  "average  "  children  can  be  taught  hy  means 
of  the  three  senses, — feeling,  hearing,  seeing. 

The  necessity  of  a  s(»ns(*-basis  in  the  (Hlucational  process 
is  conceded  by  all.  Thought  deals  with  the*  images  of 
things  |x*rceived  through  th(»  senses,  then  with  iinaginativ(» 
cn?ations.  **Emanci|)ati()n  from  bondag*^  to  th(»  things 
of  .sense*'  is  necessary  in  s(»nse-t raining,  and  too  much  tim(» 
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feeble-minded  child  has  all  the  avenues  of  the  normal  child. 
The  difficulties  are  of  centralization  more  than  of  avenues 
of  approach.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  teaching 
the  normal  child  are  met  greatly  magnified  in  the  feeble- 
minded. The  teacher  of  the  feeble-minded  has  been  forceti 
to  the  physiological  method.  He  has  emphasized,  more 
than  anyone  else,  the  value  of  object-teaching,  of  sense- 
training,  of  hygiene,  of  individual  attention.  He  ha» 
found  that  all  he  does  must  be  done  in  accord  with  certain 
established  facts  of  evolution  and  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  physiology.  The  education  of  the  feeble-minded 
has  emphasized  the  value  of  play  in  education,  and  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  adapting  the  instruction  to  the 
stage  of  development  of  the  child. 

The  study  of  the  unusual  child  has  put  the  individual  child 
in  our  midst;  has  made  for  sympathy;  has  disclosed  the 
seat  of  the  difficulty,  showing  that  supposed  stupidity 
was  often  the  result  of  defect  of  eye  or  ear;  has  emphasized 
the  value  of  play  and  spontaneity  in  education;  has  helped 
to  fix  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  senses  in  e<lu- 
cation;  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  sense  training: 
has  practically  created  the  physiological  method;  has 
made  clearer  the  application  of  evolution  to  education;  has 
kept  in  the  foreground  the  social  object  of  education, 
rendering  the  helpless  helpful  members  of  society.  The 
schools  for  unusual  children  present  the  best  object-lessons 
jivailal)le  to  the  teachers  of  noi*mal  children. 

This  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Francis 
BuRKK  Brandt,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Charlks  F.  V.  Campbkll, 
of  South  Acton,  Massachusetts,  formerly  instructor  in 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Dr.  Brandt  said  that,  speaking  from  tlu*  point  of  view 
of  the  training  of  the  normal  child,  the  study  of  the  un- 
usual child  has  already  jmuluced  an  influence  upcm  the 
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S  of  tbp  usual  child  thdt  is  illumitiHtiiig,  instnictive. 
I  inspiring. 

tn   the   first   place,  such  study   liius  demonstrated    the 
ulnio.st    infinite    possibilities    of     educatiiin.      Sometimes 
ill  our  public  schools   we  ai-e  in  danger  of  turning  away 
from  children  liecause  they  are  dull  or  stupid  or  incapable 
of    being  taught.       But  one  Laura    Bridgman    and   one 
^Ilplen   Keller  have  taught   us,  more   than   all   our  child- 
^^Bu])'  investigations  put  together,  that  there  is  an  avenue 
^^H^very  soul.     Such  cases  have  taught,  t^>o,  the  larger 
^^HMn  that  the  twentieth  century  inu«t  neglect  the  nine- 
teenth century  dictum  of  the  survival  of  the  fit,  to  put  in 
its  place  the  higher  principle  of  fitting  to  survive. 

I  the  secontl  place,  such  study  has  demonstrated  the 
Krior  ePfectiveness  of  special  methods  and  special 
cliers  to  accomplish  ends  which  meet  the  individual 
Deedt  of  the  child.  In  this  connection  such  studies  as 
Mr.  Hall's,  pointing  out  the  relative  value  of  these  senses 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  ultimate  emancipation  from 
the  senses,  together  with  the  necessity  of  training  for  some 
fcinn  of  social  service,  can  be  of  incalculable  worth  in  n'- 

•Rg  our  uiethod-s  of  handling  the  normal  child. 
1  the  third  place,  such  study  has  been  highly  illuminat- 
:e»  to  the  importance  of  right  c^inditions  in  training  a 
d.  The  favorable  conditions  which  prevail  in  many 
institutions  for  the  special  training  of  s[)ecig.l  children,  in 
the  fonn  of  the  fewnes.*!  of  pupiln  aasigned  to  each  teacher, 
t-lit"  assignment  of  sjiecial  subjects  to  teachers,  the  adequacy 
*Vih1  atlaptability  of  equipment,  and  the  respect,  sympatliy, 
Ot)  resounTB  of  trustees,  have  ini|K)rtant  lesaons  for  those 
iithorily  who  adniinist<-r  the  training  of  the  normal 

pil  up,  the  study  and  training  of  the  unusual 
1  have  rendered  the  gn-aU'St  service  t^)  tlie  elevation 
file  individual  and  the  progress  of  huuuuiity  to  the  ex- 
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tent  that  it  shows  that  there  is  almost  no  depth  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  defect  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
which  the  impulse  of  Christian  motive,  the  intelligence  of 
modern  science,  and  the  energy  of  civilized  society  com- 
bined cannot  reach. 

Mr.  Campbell's  remarks  were  limited  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  child  as  the  unusual  child,  and  are  therefore 
not  reported  here. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Greene,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Special  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Board  Schools,  London, 
England,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  "Should  the  Scope 
of  the  Public  School  System  be  Broadened  to  Take  in  All 
Children  Capable  of  Education,  and,  if  so.  How  Should 
This  be  Done?"  She  expressed  a  high  appreciation  of 
residential  institutions  for  the  education  of  special  classes, 
but  said  they  are  open  to  the  objections  fl)  that  they  do 
not  give  the  practical  training  of  the  pupiFs  own  homfe  in 
household  economy,  but  send  him  out  into  the  world 
ignorant  of  life  at  the  completion  of  his  course:  (2)  that 
they  tend  to  weaken  home  ties,  and  return  the  child  to 
his  family  a  stranger.  She  conceded,  however,  the  neces- 
sity for  residential  institutions  except  in  large  cities.  She 
gave  an  account  of  the  methods  of  the  London  Board 
Schools.  An  annual  census  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded children  is  taken  by  school  officers.  Education 
is  compulsory  for  the  deaf  from  the  age  of  seven  to  six- 
teen, for  the  blind  from  five  to  sixteen.  In  their  education 
these  children  are  entirely  separated  from  normal  chil- 
dren. Public  conveyances  are  provided  for  those  residing 
more  than  a  mile  from  school,  and,  when  distances  are  too 
great  or  home  conditions  are  bad,  the  children  are  boarded 
out  as  far  as  possible  in  families  of  the  same  station  in  life 
or  gathered  in  ''homes."  Industrial  training  is  given, 
and  the  endeavor  is  to  render  the  pupils  self-supporting. 

This  (luestion  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
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'^OOIJ,  Profesaor  of  Phyfiicivl  Training,  Teachew'  Ctillegc, 
!umbia  Univeraity,  New  York;  Miss  Ellex  Le  Gaiuik, 
Diieetor  of  Physical  Training,  inclmting  that  of  Imckwani 
children,  Publir  Schools,  Prnviiioncp.  Rhode  Island;  Mr. 
;n  T.  Phince,  Agent  of  the  Maasiichuselts  State  Board 
Education,  Boston;  Dr.  Waltkr  E.  Fernald.  Suppr- 
'Ditptit  of  the  MassachuBetts  School  for  the  Feebie- 
MiDileil,  Waverley,  Massachusetts:  and  Mr.  B.  Pickmax 
Maxs,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians, 
including  the  (erble-niinded,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.)r    Woun  said  that  the  idea  of  education  has  been 
i-ii!argiil  until  we  consider  it  rightly  to-day  as  the  process 
by  which  the  individual  is  preparetl  for  life,  for  human 
society,  fer  citizenship.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  as  the 
agent  of  society  to  make  sure  that  the  individual  is  (|uali- 
^1  as  perfectly  as  may  be  for  complete  citizenship.     In 
country,  this  means  that  the  Stat^  shall  demand  ii 
minimum  of  intelligence  and  training  for  all,  and 
twyonil  this  provide  generous  opportunities  for  the  young 
to  improve  themselves,  in  onler  to  a^ld  to  power  and 
capacity  in  every  pos-fible  way.  without  pauperizing  any 
or  decn-asiiig  iniiividual  responsibility  and  self-reliance, 
our  democracy,  with  the  pi-esenl  stancian!  of  education 
among  intelligent  people,  the  well-to-ilo  classes  may  Ix' 
trusted  to  give  their  children,  whether  normal  or  not,  at 
least  an  equivalent  of  the  benefits  of  free  public  schooling. 
Leuving  out  of  account,  then,  those  who  prefer  to  educate 
children  at  private  expense,  the  public  school  system 
or  should  be.  better  qualified  than  any  other  agency  to 
set  the  standards  of  education  for  all  children  capable  of 
fducation.    Tliis  will  Ik-  done  most  naturally  and  econom- 
ically, where  it  is  practicable  at  all,  by  the  attemlance  of 
child,  while  living  at  home,  upon  the  public  Rchnol 
iptod  to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children. 

home  is  still  the  most  fundanieiitui  and  vital  of 
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human  institutions.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
home  do  all  that  it  can  and  will  for  the  child,  whether 
normal  or  not;  important  again  that  education  stimulate 
the  home  in  every  way  to  a  higher  development  and  a 
more  effective  service  in  the  care  of  the  children.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  the  State  can  provide  better  things 
for  the  child  than  he  can  get  at  home,  and  often  the  edu- 
cation of  exceptional  children  can  be  accomplished  only 
in  special  institutions.  But  it  is  really  important  that, 
where  feasible  at  all,  the  young  child  should  remain  at 
home  and  that  provision  for  instruction  exist  within  con- 
venient distance  for  attendance  upon  school.  This  is  not 
feasible,  of  course,  for  most  children  requiring  special 
education,  except  in  large  communities. 

The  scope  of  public  education  then  should  be  enlarged 
to  include  all  children  capable  of  education,  capable  of 
becoming  self-supporting  members  of  society,  and  facilities 
for  the  training  of  special  children  should  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  a  relation  to  the  home. 
The  training  of  dull,  backward,  and  moderately  deficient 
children  may  best  be  accomplished  by  the  ungradeii  room 
of  the  ordinary  school  under  specially  qualified  teachers. 

Those  more  deficient  mentally,  and  often  morally,  who 
are  yet  capable  of  education,  and  many  of  whom  may  be- 
come independent  members  of  society  even  of  a  low  grade, 
should  be  kept  away  from  normal  children  and  trained 
in  s|)ecial  schools  like  the  HUfschule  in  some  European 
cities.  Here  they  may  have  the  best  available  opportu- 
nities and  a  further  differentiation  may  be  made  between 
those  educable  and  capable  of  life  at  home  and  in  society, 
and  those  who  should  go  permanently  to  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded. 

The  deformed  and  crippled  children  should  have  their 
own  more  favorable  conditions  with  the  instruction  and 
training  best  adapted  to  their  limitations  and  needs.    The 
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mis  for  cri|)|)]ril  rliililrcii  in  New  York,  some  supported 
t»y  philaiilliropy.  some  by  public  funds,  show  strikingly 
liiiw  much  can  be  done  for  these  haiidicapiied  children. 

TIic  di'ttf  uiid  the  blind  should  be  truined  in  special 
srhiKiln  or  under  special  teachers.  They  should  live  at 
home,  when  possible,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  adolescence, 
Tlieir  more  advanced  training  may  very  reasonably  be 
c(tmpleteil  away  from  home  in  special  institutions  nmin- 
lainod  by  the  State  as  [jart  of  the  public  school  system. 
Tlip  instruetinn  of  all  special  children,  whether  carried 
nn  at  public  or  private  ex[»enac,  should  be  under  public 
supervision,  or  at  least  subject  to  insjjection  of  officers  of 
public  institutions. 

Misw  LKGAKOb:  and  Dr.  Fkrnald  limited  themselves  in 
their  n'niarkfi  to  ihe  e<lucation  of  the  feeble-minded.  Miss 
Lk  C!ar[>e  descrilxtl  the  work  done  iii  Providence  ami 
other  cities  for  backward  children,  and  Dr.  P'krnald 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  merely  backward  or  slightly 
feeble-minded  children,  not  the  imbecile  and  idiotic,  might 
|irii|H'rly  Ix'  luught  in  sfmcial  clasw-s  in  common  schools. 
\V\*  closing  remarks  show  how  radically  institutions  for  the 
f(Tb|p-niind('d  differ  from  schools  for  the  ileaf  ami  for  the 
blind  ill  their  itim.s  and  re»ult«.  He  sjiid  that  the  hope  of 
the  pioneer  teachers  in  this  work,  that  many  of  the  slightly 
fw bit'- minded  could  be  cflucated  and  develo|>ed  to  the 
(xVint  of  KupiKirting  themselves  and  of  Iweoming  desirable 
mendjers  of  the  comnmnity,  has  not  been  realised.  A 
wrtain  very  small  proportion  do  actually  leave  the  schools 
ami  lead  u.seful,  hanntess  lives,  supporting  themselves  in 
a  prtTarious  way  by  their  own  efforts.  Of  the  great 
majority  of  the.se  irainetl  pupils,  it  has  Ijcen  well  said  that 
they  may  become  "'self-supporting,  but  not  self-control- 
ling." By  far  the  greater  number  need  oversight  and 
topervision  as  long  a-n  they  live. 

L  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  feeble-mindeii  |)er80us. 
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even  the  well-trained  higher  grade  cases,  eventually  be- 
come public  charges  in  one  way  or  another.     No  one 
familiar  with  the  mental  and  physical  limitations  of  this 
class  believes  that  any  plan  of  education  can  ever  materi- 
ally modify  this  fact.    The  brighter  class  of  the  feeble- 
minded, with  their  weak  will  power  and  defective  judg- 
ment, are  easily  influenced  for  evil,  and  are  very  likely  to 
become  prostitutes,  vagrants,  or  petty  criminals.    They 
are  powerless  to  resist  the  physical  temptations  of  adult 
life  and  should  be  protected  from  their  own  weakness  and 
the  cupidity  of  others.    Especially  should  they  be  pre- 
vented from  marriage  and  the  reproduction  of  their  kind. 

Feeble-minded  children  may  be  tolerated  in  the  coni- 
nmnity,  but  it  is  a  great  responsibility  to  inaugurate  any 
plan  on  a  large  scale  which  does  not  withdraw  the  de- 
fective adults  from  the  conmiunity. 

Mr.  Prince  said  that  public  school  education  is  con- 
structive in  helping  to  create  high  ideals  and  intelligence 
and  preventive  in  helping  to  hinder  pauperism  and  crime. 
It  is  a  wise  provision  of  statute  law  for  the  upbuilding  of 
society  and  for  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  individuals^ 
that  every  normal  child  shall  Ix^  jissured  of  a  common 
school  education.  It  is  no  less  the  State's  duty  for  it« 
own  prot<»ction  to  make  obligatory  the  training  of  educable 
special  children  and  the  care  of  those  who  are  not  capable 
of  improvement.  This  training  and  care  should  be  car- 
ried on  cither  in  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  or  directly  in  connection  with  the  local  public  schools. 

Those  children  only  who  do  not  need  institutional  treat- 
ment should  be  trained  at  home  in  separate  groups.  For 
the  cities  and  large  towns  this  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter, 
as  has  b(H»n  shown  by  experience.  Vov  country  districts 
provision  may  be  made  for  carrying  children  to  a  central 
school,  or  for  (establishing  small  home  schools  in  con- 
venient   localities.     These   schools  should   be   under  the 
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charge  and  superintendence  of  the  local  public  school 
authorities.  In  States  like  Massachusetts,  where  district 
supervision  prevails,  the  schools  may  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent  and  district  committee,  the 
expense  of  the  schools  being  borne  by  the  towns  from 
Mrhich  the  pupils  come.  In  country  districts  whose  unit 
3f  government  is  the  county,  the  schools  may  be  organized 
ind  controlled  by  the  county  board  and  county  superin- 
tendent; and  the  expense  of  carrying  them  on  will  bo 
borne  by  the  county. 

It  is  therefore  right  and  feasible  for  all  educablc  children 
to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  public  school  system 
md  to  share  in  its  benefits  and  obligations.  It  is  also 
right  alid  feasible  for  the  State  to  place  all  educable  chil- 
dren of  a  certain  age  under  the  statutory  requirement  of 
compulsory  school  attendance,  to  the  end  of  giving  all  its 
citizens  the  benefits  of  intelligence  and  self-support  and 
rf  guarding  itself  and  society  against  the  dangers  of  ignor- 
ance and  crime. 

Mr.  Manx,  who  is  a  son  of  Horace  Maniu  expressed  his 
ipproval  of  the  term  "Special  Education"  in  the  title  of 
:he  Department.  He  sai<l  that  if  all  children  could  bo 
subjected  to  such  methods  of  special  education  as  he  had 
.vitnessed  in  the  Horace  Mahn  School  it  would  bo  greatly 
:o  their  iwlvantago.  He  believed  that  the  work  of  the 
*onmion  schools  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  incluch^  tlu^ 
Mlucation  of  all  children. 

Tlie  President  appointed  Messrs.  A.  L.  E.  C'hovtkk  of 
Pennsylvania,  F.  H.  Hall  of  Illinois,  E.  A.  Fay  of  Wash- 
ngton,  G.  E.  Johnson  of  Ohio,  and  W.  K.  Fkrnald  of 
ilassachusetts  a  committee  to  nominate  officc^rs  of  the 
Department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  first  paper  on  P'riday  morning,  July  10,  was  on  the 
|uestion,  "How  can  the  Tenn  'Charitable'  \h*  justly  aj)- 
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plied  to  the  Education  of  any  Children?'^  As  this  paper 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  article  published  in  the 
present  number  of  the  A nnafc  under  the  title  ^'Schools 
for.  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Blind  Not  Charitable  Institutions," 
no  report  of  it  need  be  given  here. 

Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  paper.  He  said  that  the  question,  "How 
can  the  term  ^charitable'  be  properly  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  any  children?"  presents  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  the  English  language:  children,  "For 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;"  education,  the  salva- 
tion of  children  and  the  hope  of  mankind;  charity,  greater 
than  hope,  and  better  than  faith. 

The  basic  idea  presented  is  that  of  classification.  Right 
chissification  is  a  condition  necessary  to  good  results. 
Wrong  classification  gives  imperfect  results.  Right  classi- 
fication is  necessarily  scientific  and  helpful.  Wrong 
classification  is  necessarily  unscientific  and  harmful.  Con- 
cretely, classification  may  be  represented  by  the  base  of  a 
right-angled  triangle;  method,  by  the  altitude;  and  results 
by  the  hypothenuse.  If  classification  be  correctly  ex- 
tended and  methods  be  poor,  the  side  showing  results  will 
be  disproportionate  and  inadequate;  likewise  if  we  have 
wrong  classification  and  our  methods  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect, still  the  side  showing  results  will  also  be  dispropor- 
tionate and  inaciequate.  Furthermore,  error  in  classifi- 
cation will  inevitably  produce  error  in  method. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  (}uestion  refers  to  no 
special  class  of  children,  but  to  all  children;  to  those  of 
the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  the  normal,  abnormal,  and  sub- 
normal, the  vagrant  child,  the  idiotic  child.  Can  the 
term  "charitable"  be  properly  applied  to  the  education 
of  any  of  these  children? 

If  a  certain  stone  be  improperly  classified  as  good  build- 
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iiiK  maU-riiU  and  be  used  in  the  const ructiou  of  ii  Ikjuhc,  it 
will  niakp  no  diffpifnco  to  the  stone,  but"  may  lje  of  vital 
iiiipcH-tanfc  to  thf>  occupniits  of  the  house.  If  a  fanner 
classifies  his  row  as  a  butter  maker  when  its  milk  shoulil 
p)  to  the  fheese  factory,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  cow, 
but  is  of  importance  to  the  fanner,  and  to  the  buttPr  or 
cheese  factory.  When,  however,  children  of  any  claws  or 
condition  are  improiK-rly  clajwified,  the  inevitable  resulting 
1(B»!  must  first  full  uptm  them,  and  a.s  both  by  nature  and 
by  law  they  are  incapable  of  self-defence,  it  becomes  the 

'  duty  of  parents,  teachere,  and  the  mlministrative  agencies 
of  the  State,  not  merely  to  shield  them  from  physical  harm, 
hut  to  protect  them  from  self-negation,  .«ocial  (lisparage- 
ineiil,  and  degradation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  any  e<hi- 
uAtional  institution  should  ever  have  deemed  it  Heccssiiry 
to  a^«^pt  chissification  as  charitable  for  the  aakfi  of  money 
considerations.  Educational  institutions,  if  clas-^etl  as 
charitable,  may  get  more  legacies  than  they  otherwise 
would:  but  the  cause  of  education  cannot  fail  to  Ije  hin- 
dered ami  its  standards  lowered  when  money  ia  receiveil 
as  charity.  The  education  of  all  children  i.«  absolutely 
nec«*8Rary  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  and  they  should 
be  granted  and  should  receive  all  things,  whether  directly 
essential  or  merely  incitlental  to  their  education,  as  matter 
of  right  and  of  sound  policy,  and  not  as  charity. 

If  a  maxinuun  of  good  results  is  dependent  upon  right 
classification  and  correct  methods,  what  must  be  the  effect 
on  a  child  if  he  be  classed  as  a  recipient  of  charity,  when 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  put  forth  ever>'  effort  to  lie 
Kclf-respecling  and  self-reliant?  If  the  word  "charitable"' 
were  to  be  placed  over  every  kindergarten,  public  school, 
and  college  in  our  land,  the  educational  results  would  im- 
mediati>ly  be  reducetl  to  a  mininmm,  and  no  claim  or 

I  preti'uce  of  charity  could  preventit. 

Why  then  should  children  bereft  of  one  sense  be  classed 
in  this  way? 
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He  urged  a  careful  examination  by  the  teachers  of  all 
common-school  children  to  ascertain  if  there  were  cases 
of  deafness  among  them,  and  he  presented  a  careful  series 
of  tests  for  such  examinations.  The  cases  of  deafness 
found,  he  said,  should  be  turned  over  to  a  medical  expert, 
who  should  keep  a  record  of  his  examinations,  and  of  the 
reference  of  cases  to  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  together  with 
the  result  of  treatment.  Such  tests,  if  adopted,  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  certain  children  and  would 
do  much  to  simplify  the  problems  with  which  the  teacher 
has  to  deal  in  determining  educational  fitness. 

The  other  papers,  "Facts  and  Fallacies  in  the  Examina- 
tion of  School  Children's  Eyes,'^  by  Dr.  Myles  Stan- 
dish,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology  in  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School;  "Defects  in  Vision  of  Feeble-Miuded  Persons,-' 
by  Dr.  Allen  Greenwood,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Boston 
City  Hospital;  "Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Naso-Pharynx,'' 
by  Dr.  Eugene  Crockett,  Boston;  and  "What  Teachers 
Need  to  Know  about  Speech  Impediments,"  by  Mrs.  E.J. 
Ellery  Thorpe,  Newton  Centre,.  Massachusetts,  all  con- 
tained valuable  advice  and  suggestions  for  common- 
school  teachers,  but  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Annals. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Department  a  Report 
from  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  Defective  Sight  and 
Hearing  of  Common-School  Children.  The  report  was 
signed  "  F.  W.  Booth,  Committee,  per  A.  G.  B.,''  both 
Mr.  Booth  and  Dr.  Bell  being  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

The  report  stated  that  the  committee  had  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  statistics  desired.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Unit>ed  States  Cora. 
inissioner  of  Education,  a  special  circular  of  inquiry  «h€ul 
been  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  160  superin- 
tendents of  public  schools  in  cities  having  more  than 
25,000  inhabitants.     Seventy-eight  answers  had  been  re- 
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ceived,  but  only  nineteen  reported  any  statistics,  and  only 
six  of  these  presented  the  figures  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  combined  into  a  table.  From  the  returns  of 
these  six  cities  the  Committee  had  compiled  two  tables;  the 
first  showed  that  of  34,426  pupils  examined  4,603,  or 
13.4  per  cent.,  had  <lefective  sight;  the  other* showed  that 
of  57,072  pupils  examined  2,067,  or  3.6  per  cent.,  had  de- 
fective hearing.  An  Appendix  (which  was  not  presented 
to  the  Department)  gives  the  returns  received  in  detail. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  various  means  employed 
t  o  t^st  sight  and  hearing  in  the  common  schools  and  to  col- 
lc*ct  comparative  statistics  concerning  the  results;  also 
t  hat  the  Bureau  of  Education  be  asked  to  continue  the 
o-ol lection  of  statistics  of  this  character. 

The    President    appointed    as    the    committee    above- 
amed  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Per- 
TivAL  Hall,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  of 
atavia,  New  York;  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake,  of  Boston;  and  Dr. 
I^\  Parke  Lewls,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  and  the  Secretary 
.'JUS  reciuested  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Mrs.  Gordon: 


The  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National  Educational 
.'^K.sociation  desires  by  this  minute  to  express  its  high  appreciation  of 
*•"  tie  character  and  services  of  its  late  memlwr  and  former  President,  Dr. 
^'M  oHeph  Claybaugh  Gordon,  who  died  April  12,  1908. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  active  in  the  Round  Table  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf 
^^eld  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  MilwaukiK* 
i  «i  1897,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  this  Department.  He 
A^as  elected  the  first  Pre.»<ident  of  *\w  Department,  took  a  prominent 
Y^art  in  all  its  meetings,  and  wa**  a  strong  Iwliever  in  the  j>os.*»ibilit.ies 
^  *f  its  us<»fulness. 

In  his  death  we  mourn  the  los.s  of  <me  wliose  work  as  teacher,  su{ht- 

i  ntendent.  writer,  and  sjxMiker  gave  liim  a  high  plac<'  in  our  ranks, 

'While    his   amiable    disposition,    attractive    fx'rsonality,    and    genuine 

friendship  W(m  our  esteem  and  affection.     We  offer  to  his  l)en*aved 

'Vife  andchihlnn  the  assurance  of  our  sincere  and  re^jM'ctful  sympathy. 
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Dr.  Crouter,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominationj^,  re- 
ported the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  for 
President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Joxks,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  for  \'ioe- 
President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia; 
for  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  ^'A^*  Adestine,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  officers 
named  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Besides  the  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Special  Edu- 
cation the  members  present  had  the  opportunity  during  the 
week  of  attending  other  meetings  not  less  inspiring  and 
helpful,  and  hearing  many  papers  and  discussions  by  emi- 
nent educators.  At  one  meeting,  for  instance,  interesting 
addresses  were  given  by  eight  prominent  college  presidents. 

Miss  Fuller,  the  teachers  and  the  Parents'  Association 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  took  an  active  part  in  the  gen- 
erous hospitalities  extended  by  all  the  citizens  of  Boston  to 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Both  schools  were  open 
to  visitors  every  day,  receptions  were  held  at  the  Horace 
Mann  School  (»very  afternoon,  and  one  day  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Ross  Turner  on  "Practical  Artistic  School  Decoration'' 
was  giv(»n  at  the  Horace  Mann  School.  At  the  Perkias 
Institution  a  feature  of  especial  interest  is  Mr.  Anagnos's 
fine  library  of  works  relating  to  the  blind,  which  includes 

also  some  relating  to  the  deaf. 

E.  A.  K. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
-ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACHING 
OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

A  PLEASANT  social  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  with  other  invited  guests,  was  held  at  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Boston,  on  Friday  evening,  July  10, 1903,  and 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  the  same  place,  on  Saturday  morning,  July  11.  Most 
of  the  persons  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Sj^ecial  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  as  having  been  present  at  that 
meeting,  were  also  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present.  Dr. 
A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  First  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  by  the* 
Secretary,  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westkhvelt,  and  were  approved. 

The  two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  oflFenMl  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  by  Dr.  Crouter  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  respec- 
tively,* were  presented  for  consideration,  and  after  a  brief 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Croitkh  said  that, 
though  he  himself  had  offered  one*  of  the  amendments  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bell,  he  was  opposed  to  both  of  them, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Edmitnd  Lyox  they  wen*  rejected. 

Mr.  Lyox  submitted  an  anii'iidment  to  the  (Constitu- 
tion increasing  the  number  of  directors  to  fifteen.  This 
amendment  will  come  up  for  action  at  the  next  meeting. 

♦  For  the«e  amendnient.s  see  tlie  Mav  iiuniIxT  of  the  Armalu,  page 
272. 
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The  next  business  in  order  was  the  election  of  three  direc- 
tors to  serve  for  three  years  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Bell,  Mrs. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  and  Dr.  Crouter,  whose  term  now 
expired.  By  direction  of  the  presiding  officer  the  Secre- 
tary cast  the  ballot  of  the  meeting  for  Dr.  Bell,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  and  Dr.  Cuouter,  inasmuch  as  they  and  no 
other  candidat'es  had  been  nominated  in  advance  as  re- 
(juired  by  the  Constitution. 

President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
proposed  Exhibit  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Blind 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904.  He  named  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  having  the  Exhibit  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  charge  as  consisting  of  himself 
(Chairman),  Dr.  N.  B.  McKee  (Vice-chairman),  Mr.  A.  E. 
Pope  (Secretary),  Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond  (Treasurer),  Mr. 
A.  E.  Gruver,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud,  and  he  expressed 
pleasure  that  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  to  co-operate  with 
this  Committee.  He  explained  how  Mr.  Pope's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  this  Committee  and  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Group  Seven  of  the  Department  of  Education  (the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind),  was  entirely  disconnected  from  his 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  He  said  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  was 
to  obtain  a  better  exhibit  than  had  ever  been  given  at  any 
oxj)osition.  It  was  to  include  all  methods,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a  living  exhibit.  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rodgers,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  wa«  a  man  of  libc^ral  views  and 
h()p(Hl  to  make  the  educational  exhibit  the  leading  feature 
of  the  Exj)osition.  There  would  also  Ix*  in  connection 
with  the  Exj)ositi()n  a  series  of  congresses  on  scientific  and 
educational  subjects  from  which  the  education  of  the  deaf 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  he  suggestc^l  in  this  connec- 
tion that  a  m(»eting  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  might 
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be  held  at  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  He 
asked  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Association  in 
the  proposed  Exhibit,  and  introduced  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  who  gave  further  explana- 
tions concerning  the  plans  for  the  Exhibit. 

Mr.  Popp  said  that  education  would  be  given  the  first 
place  in  the  Exposition,  "Department  A,"  and  that  the 
••  Palace  of  Education'' would  be  the  centre  of  activities  for 
the  whole  Exposition.  In  this  building  10,000  square  feet, 
including  thirty  rooms,  had  been  assigned  to  the  work  of 
model  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind.  The  Iowa 
School  Supply  Company  would  put  in  desks  and  another 
manufacturing  company  would  supply  other  furnishings, 
all  free  of  charge.  There  would  be  five  donnitories 
connected  with  the  Exposition,  and  one  wing  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  pupils  of  these  model  schools.  The  cost 
to  be  incurred  by  the  schools  sending  pupils  would  prob- 
ably be  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  week  for  each  pupil. 
Any  school  desiring  to  take  part  should  make  early  appli- 
cation. Besides  the  living  exhibit,  schools  wishing  to 
show  classroom  work  and  shop  work  could  do  so,  such  ex- 
hibits being  placed  as  far  as  possible  in  swinging  wall- 
cabinets  in  order  to  economize  space. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  Mr.  R.  ().  Johnson,  Mr.  J.  W. 
DoBYNS  and  others,  President  Gallaudkt  and  Mr.  Popk 
gave  further  details,  and  said  that  a  circular  stating  full 
particulars  would  be  issued  in  the  autumn. 

Dr.  ('RorTER  announced  that  Mr.  R.  ().  Johnson,  Mr. 
A.  E.  (iRVVKR  and  Mr.  Kdmind  Lyon  had  \mn\  appointed 
a  Committee  of  the  Association  to  co-ojXTate  with  the* 
Committee  of  the  Convention  in  the  Exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  from  the  ( ■ommittee  on  a  j)ro- 
I>os<»d  Summer  School,  submitt(Ml  a  report  which  gave  in 
detail  the  car(»fully  pn»j)are(l  plan  for  a  Summer  School 
a<lopted  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors  more  than  a  y(»ai'  ago. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  plan  was  not  carried  out  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  applications  for  membership,  and  as  it  will 
probably  receive  considerable  modification  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board  before  a  Summer  School  is  again  announced, 
it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  print  it  until  a  full  and  final 
determination  of  the  whole  question  has  beea  reached. 

Dr.  Crouter  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Elbert  A. 
Gruver  as  a  director  of  the  Association  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
J.  C.  Gordon,  deceased. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Necrology,  announced  the  death  since  the  last  meeting  of 
Miss  Antonia  B.  Hopeman,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  O.  Fay,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
C.  Gordon,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Miss  Fuller  for  the  use  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  and  other  courtesies  was  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Craxe,  it  was  voted  to 

send  messages  to  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Booth  expressing  regret 

at  their  absence  and  good  wishes  for  their  restoration  to 

health. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  A.  F. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

There  is  a  book  of  Charles  Readers  which  is  better  worth 
a  place  on  a  teacher's  book-shelf  than  many  a  treatise  on 
Pedagogy.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  is  the  name  of  it, 
and  the  hero,  the  real  hero,  is  a  man  who  goes  through  life 
solving  other  i)eople's  problems  and  straightening  out 
matters  generally  by  <loing  just  that — putting  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  ))erson  who  is  in  difficulty. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  writer  during  the  past  few 
years  to  hv  a  pupil  as  well  as  a  teacher,  attending,  two  or 
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three  flays  in  every  week,  courses  at  a  neighboring  univer- 
sity, ** recitation  courses,"  "lecture  courses,"  and  ''thesis 
courses,"  as  they  are  designated  locally  according  to  the 
dominant  feature  of  each.    These  courses  have  had  more 
or  less  bearing  upon  school  work,  in  some  cases  direct  and 
in  others  somewhat  remote;  but  upon  the  whole  the  get- 
ting back  to  the  attitude  of  the  learner  has  been  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  experience.    All  teachers  are  constant 
students,  theoretically  at  least,  and  most  teachers  of  the 
'ieaf  are  probably  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  not  exaetly 
the  student  attitude  of  mind  that  is  meant  when  the  words 
'*  the  attitude  of  the  learner '^^  are  used.    The  adult  student 
w-ho  reads  to  broaden  himself  along  certain  lines  does  so 
f^f  om  choice  not  only  in  the  beginning  but  from  choice  each 
^l«Ly  he  pursues  his  study.    He  omits  what  has  no  bearing 
pon  his  particular  interest,  he  takes  sides  if  the  subject- 
latter  is  controversial,  and  he  suits  the  amount  of  work 
t:  o  his  own  inclination. 

The  teacher  admitted  as  a  special  student  at  a  univer- 

a=<  ity,  on  the  contrary,  must  do  definite  work  at  a  definite 

"t:  ime  or  take  the  consequences,  loss  of  credit  and  loss  of 

V^ard-eamed  money.     In  a  recitation  course  ignorance  of 

i3^n  a^isigned  subject  means  failure,  not  so  very  unlike  the 

failure  of  the  elementary  school;  a  thesis  course  presents 

3:^n  excellent  opportunity  for  finding  out  how  keenly  well 

^  lirected  sarcasm  can  cut ;  and  a  lecture  course  has  pa<wibil- 

i  ties  in  the  way  of  boredom,  when  the  instructor  is  ill- 

l)repared  or  dull,  which  are  simply  appalling.     But,  on  the 

other  hand,  a  successful  recitation,  a  thesis  returned  with 

ii  conmiendatory  en<lorsement.  or  a  lecture  of  absorbing 

interest — any  or  all  of  these  induce  a  state  of  mind  in  the 

presence  of  which  all  <lifficulties  dwindle  and  future  success 

l)ecomes  inevitable. 

An  honest  endeavor  to  put  hers(»lf  in  the  place  of  each 
and  ever>'  one  of  the  five-,  .six-,  seven-,  and  eight-year-old 
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pupils  who  come  each  day  under  her  care,  an  endeavor 
l:m»ight  about  in  the  first  instance  by  experiences  both 
pleasant  and  the  contrary  in  college,  has  led  the  writer  to 
look  at  the  every-day  work  of  the  classroom  from  a  new 
point  of  view. 

Any  lesson  which  requires  young  children  to  do  some- 
thing frequently  is  pretty  sure  to  be  an  interesting  lesson. 
Watching  somebody  else  do  is  better  than  nothing,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  fascinating  as  doing  one's  self.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  taken  part  in  theatricals  or  spoken  at  meet- 
ings or  responded  to  toasts  will  acknowledge,  if  he  is  honest, 
how  absorbing  the  programme  becomes  about  the  time  his 
turn  approaches ;  or  if  he  doesn't  quite  want  to  acknowledge 
it  now,  he  will  acknowledge  that  it  used  to  be  so,  when  he 
was  young  and  his  career  was  just  beginning.  Well! 
our  small  six-  and  seven-  year-old  children  are  yoimg,  their 
careers  are  just  beginning,  and  so  it  is  but  natural  for  them 
to  desire  a  leading  part  in  each  hour's  drama.  Of  course 
they  cannot  always  have  a  leading  part;  often  and  often, 
under  the  wisest  management,  they  must  wait  their  cue 
during  periods  of  inactivity  which  to  them  must  seem  long 
indeed,  while  the  teacher  drills  some  individual  for  minutes 
together — ^but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lesson  which  pro- 
vides the  largest  amount  of  employment  for  the  greatest 
number  of  children  is  the  lesson  which  the  pupils  will 
most  enjoy.  Lesson's  which  require  constant  attention 
from  nine  pupils  to  the  recitation  of  a  tenth  or  to  the 
instruction  of  the  teacher  throughout  a  lesson-period 
must  be  very  trying  to  little  children,  even  when  care- 
ful discipline  has  done  away  with  almost  every  outward 
sign  of  restlessness.  Those  of  us  who  attend  the  Con- 
vention and  Association  meetings  in  the  summer,  and 
local  Teachers'  Conventions  and  Conferences  during  term 
time,  often  find  our  self-control  and  our  sense  of  courtesy 
taxed  to  their  very  limit  as  our  attention  is  required  hour 
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ish  much  along  this  line,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  end  in 
Language  is  not  taught  that  pupils  may  become 
r  poeU  or  orators,  or  mathematics  that  they  may  become 
I  expert  book-keepers.  Drawing  also  nm-st  txt  consirlereti 
I  educational  ami  practical. 

We  want  to  develop  the  power  of  appreciating  form  and 
i  color  in  the  products  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  the  power 
If  exprei«ing  or  creating  in  terms  of  form  and  color.  Draw- 
is  an  indinpenaable  factor  in  our  modem  eilucation,  as 
I  in  the  first  place  the  starting  point  of  all  useful  and 
beautiful  things  maile  by  man,  Piveiy  contrivance  for  the 
( ruriBportation  and  comfort  of  humanity  is  first  put  on 
Jiapcr.  Beyond  this  is  the  pictorial  art,  which  is  the  means 
u.n(l  the  rpfoilt  combined  and  thi'  constant  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  thousands. 

How  nmch  more  interfstiii;;  many  studies  are  when 
»  I  rawing  is  systematically  useil !  Geography  is  perhaps  the 
>*tudy  l>est  liked  by  children,  and  I  think  the  greater  part 
<  >i  its  popularity  is  due  to  the  map  drawing  and  the  illustra- 
*.ions  frequently  made  of  the  tlescripttve  part.  Botany, 
^c<K)logy,  ami  mathematics  can  hnnlly  be  masterefl  with- 
ut  the  ability  to  draw. 
Drawing  can  also  be  used  as  an  interpreter.  \  story 
)  be  told  in  a  shnple  way.  Many  instJinces  of  this  use 
1  be  «een  on  the  funny  pages  of  the  Sunday  papers.  Its 
wriptive  powers  are  limitlose.  Many  times  one  wants 
3  (leccribe,  say,  a  peculiar  feature  of  a  new  dress.  Words 
totally  deficient,  A  few  strokes  of  the  pencil  will 
wlily  convey  the  idea. 

Whatever  the  eye  can  we  clearly  the  hand  can  be  taught 
to  prmhice  on  pa|jer.     If  a  child  possesses  a  normal  brain, 
a  hand,  and  an  eye  which  can  detect  the  difference  between 
D  and  six  inches,  Ihere  is  no  reason  why  this  child  cannot 
un  to  show  it. 

;  the  majority  of  people  do  not  know  how  to  see. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  new  pupil  who  would  not  invariably 
draw  the  two  faces  of  the  cylinder.  His  doubt  in  the 
teacher  is  plainly  shown  when  one  is  erased.  Later,  when 
the  cube  is  studied  and  the  first  drawings  are  made  and 
the  instructor  cruelly  rubs  out  most  of  the  twelve  edges, 
leaving  only  the  visible  ones,  small  indeed  is  she  in  the 
sight  of  the  ambitious  young  student.  We  have  found  out 
the  secret.  The  little  ones  do  not  know  how  to  see.  They 
know  that  the  cylinder  actually  possesses  two  faces  and 
the  cube  twelve  edges,  and,  as  they  are  truthful  littlethings, 
the  whole  truth  must  be  shown  or  nothing.  So  while  we 
are  beginning  to  cultivate  the  artistic  nature  of  the  child, 
we  are  doing  a  little  sermonizing,  so  to  speak,  preventing 
him  from  drawing  what  he  does  not  see  or  from  telling  what 
he  does  not  know. 

With  the  deaf  it  is  especially  important  that  as  nmch  as 
possible  be  made  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  that  the  powers 
of  observation  be  cultivated  to  the  very  highest  degree, 
for  much  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  will  be  obtained. 

Nearly  all  children  love  to  draw  except  in  a  drawing- 
book,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  who  did  not  cordially  hate 
the  very  name. 

In  order  to  keep  the  children  always  interested,  and  thus 
to  accomplish  the  most  and  secure  the  best  results,  the 
work  should  be  varied.  Form  is  being  taught  whether  the 
work  is  with  white  or  colored  crayon,  pencil  or  charcoal, 
ink-washes  or  painting,  clay-modelling  or  paper-cutting. 

In  selectin*];  the  models  from  which  they  copy  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  beautiful  shaj)es  and  colors. 
Drawing  can  be  taught,  not  only  as  well  but  better,  from 
lovrly  things.  Old  shoes,  worn-out  brooms,  and  bent  dust- 
pans are  fine  in  their  places,  but  they  are  not  interesting  as 
art  studies  and  they  are  certainly  not  beautiful.  Surely 
l)y  seeing  constantly  around  them  well  shaped  artistic- 
ally colored  objects  the  children  cannot  but  be  influenced. 
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Everybody  has  some  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  but 
M  miany  outgrow  it,  for  people  will  put  up  ugly  things  where 
beautiful  ones  might  stand.    The  mile  after  mile  of  brown- 
tone  houses  in  the  large  cities  represent  cjuantities  of 
:iioney .     If  the  owners  had  any  eye^  for  beauty  surely  they 
ould  have  spent  the  money  in  erecting  more  beautiful 
Iwellings. 
Going  from  Detroit  to  New  York  city,  almost  the  entire 
untry  is  ruined  by  the  great  advertisements  on  the  barns 
nd  fences,  and  the  placards  with  the  silhouetted  portraits 
of  patent  medicines  and  powders.    Even  the  beauty  of  the 
Hudson  is  spoiled  by  this  method  of  advertising  wares. 
Jiy  training  children  up  to  a  real  love  for  beauty  the  whole 
<;ountry  will  be  improved,  for  any  person  with  real  taste 
^'ould  never  allow  property  to  be  defaced  as  it  is  in  the 
Above  instances. 

The  children  should  be  shown  copies  of  famous  pictures, 
the  good  points  should  be  studied,  and  the  motives  of  the 
artists  in  painting  them  should  be  learned.  All  of  this  can- 
not of  coui-se  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  very  best  development  of  the  artistic  power  depends 
largely  on  the  control  and  education  of  the  imagination 
and  of  the  memory.  A  small  child  thinks  all  things  are 
(»{isy  and  fears  nothing.  A  first-grade  pupil  will  on  recjuest 
draw  a  cow  or  a  pig  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  His 
brow  will  Ix?  puckered  and  soon  on  the  paper  a  wonderful 
animal  appears.  Solving  it  puzzles  the  teacher  much  more 
than  its  construction  did  the  artist.  But  the  next  tinu* 
the  child  sees  a  cow  or  a  pig  he  will  unconsciously  notice  it 
carefully  and  the  mind  will  retain  a  clear  impression  of  its 
|x?culiarities.  Stories  told  to  older  pupils  are  the  founda- 
tion of  creditable  illustration. 

One  cannot  but  be  fearfully  discouraged  with  the  results 
of  this  part  of  the  work  at  times,  but  all  will  surely  take 
heart  again  when  they  read  the  following  experience  of  an 
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art  teacher  in  a  hearing  school.  She  read  the  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket*'  to  a  class  of  young  children,  and  asked  for  illustra- 
tions. The  picture  which  pleased  her  most  was  one  with 
three  circles  and  numerous  spots  dotted  aroimd  on  the 
paper.  On  inquiry  it  came  out  that  the  first  circle  was  the 
old  oaken  bucket,  the  second  the  iron-bound  bucket,  the 
third  the  moss-covered  bucket,  and  the  dots  were  the 
"loved  spots  that  my  infancy  knew." 

Artistically  speaking  the  work  in  the  first  five  grades  is 
of  nc  value,  but  educationally  it  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Let  us  then  say  that  the  object  of  teaching  art  to  school 
children  is: 

To  develop  the  power  to  obtain  keener  perceptions  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  man. 

To  develop  the  power  to  produce  beautiful  things. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  portray  on  paper  things  which 
can  better  be  presented  to  the  mind  through  the  eye  than 
by  words. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends  we  must — 

1st.  Arouse  the  interest  of  the  child. 

2d.  Train  the  eye. 

3d.  Train  the  hand. 

4th.  Cultivate  the  imagination. 

5th.  Train  the  memory. 

6th.  Require  children  to  use  judgment. 

7th.  Require  them  to  have  confidence  in  themselves. 

8th.  Cultivate  in  them  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

MARY  BORLAND^  BEATTIE, 
Teacher  of  A  ri  in  the  First  Five  Grades  of  the 

Michigan  School^  Flint,  Michigan, 
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Alabama  School. — Miss  Enfield  Joiner,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
instructors,  and  Miss  Annie  Johnson  has  been  given  a 
year's  leave  of  absence. 

American  School, — Dr.    Williams   has   returned   to   his 
post  of  duty  very  much  improved  in  health. 

California  Institution, — An  unfortunate  accident  befell 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Perry  a  day  or  two  before  school  closed 
last  summer.  He  was  run  into  by  a  boy  on  a  bicycle 
j^nd  his  leg  was  broken  just  below  the  hip  socket.  Mr. 
Perry  spent  the  summer  in  a  hospital,  but  expected  to 
resume  his  class  in  September.  It  is  hoped  that  no  perma- 
nent ill  effects  will  follow  his  accident. 

Colorado  School, — Miss  Haupt  has  a  year's  leave  of 
absence,  which  she  is  passing  in  Europe.  Her  place  is 
supplied  by  Miss  Jennie  Lee  of  the  Kentucky  School. 

EvansvUle  Day-School.  —  The  School  was  closed  May 
15,    1903,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  financial  support. 

GaUaudet  College, — At  the  last  commencement  the 
following  e|egrees  were  conferred  in  course :  Master  of 
Arts:  James  William  So  well,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  this 
Colleije  and  a  teacher  in  the  Maryland  School  for  Colored 
Deaf  and  Blind,  and  Herbert  H.  Acheson,  B.  A.,  Paul 
Martin,  B.  A.,  and  Elizabeth  Pinckney  Hill,  M.  A.,  Normal 
Fellows;  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Edith  Mansford  Fitzgerald,  Ida 
Pearl  Brooks,  Gilbert  Oscar  Erickson,  Anna  Lavinia  Mac- 
Phail,  Margoret  Hutchinson,  Margaret  Hauberg,  Benjamin 
Scott  Foreman,  Letitia  Roxy  Webster,  Robert  Cook  Hem- 
street,  Ivy  Josephine  Myers,  and  Marion  Ethel  Ritchie: 
Bachelor  of  Science:  George  PVederick  Flick  and  Victor 
Rodhner  Spence;  Bachelor  of  Philosophy:  Marion  F^thel 
Ritchie,  Frank  August  Johnson,  Adam  Sproat  He  wot  son, 
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Ernest  Robinson  Cowley,  and  Peter  Thomas  Hughes: 
Bachelor  of  Letters:  Robert  Craton  Miller.  Miss  Clara  C. 
Taliaferro  and  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Freeman  received  Normal 
certificates. 

A  young  Corean,  named  Kim,  is  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Normal  Class  this  year. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Picard,  a  graduate  of  this  College  in 
1899,  who  took  a  post  graduate  course  in  1900,  was  gradu- 
ated this  year  from  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Tech- 
nology with  honors.     His  specialty  is  chemistry. 

Gallaudet  School.  —  Miss  Sara  F.  Small,  teacher  ctf 
articulation  for  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  bo 
married. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Mrs.  Sarah  A.  J.  Monro,  who  went 
abroad  in  June  to  study  with  teachers  of  voice  culture,  has 
leave  of  absence  for  the  month  of  September  in  order  to 
continue  her  studies. 

Illinois  School. — Mr.  Charles  P.  Gillett,who  has  been  Acting 
Superintendent  since  Dr.  Gordon's  death,  has  been  elected 
Superintendent.  The  following  teachers  have  resigned: 
Miss  Lucy  Lee  Bell,  to  teach  in  the  Kentucky  School; 
Mrs.  Cora  Richards,  retiring  from  the  work;  Miss  Cynthia 
liUttrell,  to  be  married;  Miss  Henrietta  Adams,  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Illinois;  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Wambold,  instructor  in  physical  culture.  Appointments 
have  been  made  as  follows:  Miss  Grace  Taft,  who  taught 
here  formerly,  but  last  year  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind;  Miss  Hettiel.  Patterson,  for  several  years  Dr. 
.Philip  G.  Gillett's  secretary  at  this  Institution,  and  later 
for  nine  years  teacher  in  the  Louisiana  School;  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Clifford,  reappointed  as  edit^or  of  the  New  Era  and  fore- 
man of  the  printing  office,  having  resigned  during  the  last 
term  on  account  of  ill  health. 

A  new  chapel,  studio,  and  library  building  is  to  bo 
erected  in  the  rear  of  the  present  school  building  and  con- 
nected by  a  forty-foot  corridor.  The  present  plant  of  seven 
boilers  will  he  supplanted  by  six  new  ones  of  larger  capacity 
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and  the  present  electric  plant  of  two  direct  connected 
engines  and  dynamos  of  30  and  20  kilowatt  capacity  will  be 
supplanted  by  two  direct  connected  engines  and  dynamos 
of  75  kilowatt  capacity  each. 

Iowa  School. — Miss  Mabel  MacDill  and  Miss  Cora  B. 
Satterley  have  resigned  to  engage  in  public  school  or 
private    work.     Miss    Lizzie    B.    Kellogg,    of   the  Indiana 

I 

School,  and  Miss  S.  Pierre  Baker,  of  the  Missouri  School. 
have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hoyt,  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  this 
School,  died  during  the  month  of  July  at  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  was  temporarily  sojourning  for  his 
health. 

Mr.  Rothert,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Control,  asks 
for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  erect  seven  two-story 
detached  fire-proof  buildings,  \iz.,  an  administration 
building,  a  girl's  dormitory,  a  boys'  dormitory,  a  hospital. 
a  small  pupils'  cottage,  a  chapel,  and  a  pupils'  dining- 
room.     The  probable  cost  will  be  $400,000. 

Kansas  School. — Miss  Margaret  Naughton  has  resigned 
to  be  married.  Mr.  E.  H.  Mcllvain,  formerly  from  Ohio. 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Kansas  expects  to  be  represented  in  the  ^'living  ex- 
hibit" at  the  Saint  T-(Ouis  Exposition,  and  to  have  a  good 
display  of  manufactured  articles. 

Kendall  School. — Mrs.  Albert  C.  (law,  formerly  Miss 
Anna  Spears,  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Missouri,  and  Minne- 
sota Schools,  and  Miss  Clara  C.  Taliaferro,  a  Normal  student 
of  Ciallaudet  College  last  year,  have  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  teachers. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Lucy  Bell,  late  a  teacher  in  the 
Illinois  School,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Oral  Department.  Miss  Jennie  Lee  is  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  teach  one  year  in  the  Colorado  School.  Miss 
Lucile  Cooper,  of  Stanford,  Kentucky,  is  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  during  Miss  Lee's  absence. 

The  new   steam  plant    and   laundry   building   is   about 
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completed  and  will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  school, 
September  16.  Work  on  the  two  new  dormitories  is 
progressing  slowly  and  they  will  not  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy before  February.  These  two  new  buildings  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  and  give  ten 
additional  schoolrooms,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the 
present  crowded  condition  of  the  School. 

Manchester  (England)  School. — Mr.  William  Nelson, 
head  master,  visited  American  schools  for  the  deaf  in  May. 

Minnesota  School. — Dr.  Alice  J.  Mott  and  Miss  Lois 
Walker  have  resigned,  and  Miss  Linda  DeMotte,of  the 
Michigan  School,  and  Miss  Ernestine  Jastremski,  of  the 
Louisiana  Institution,  have  been  employed  to  teach. 

The  deaf  people  of  the  State  have  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  Judge  Mott's  forty  years  of  service  as  Director 
of  the  School  by  presenting  him  with  a  large  silver  plate 
bearing  the  inscription,  "A  token  of  love  and  honor  from 
the  deaf  of  Minnesota.''  More  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  former  pupils  of  the  School  joined  in  this  tribute  of 
gratitude. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  cabinet  shop  during 
the  summer  vacation.  The  new  school  building  is  under 
process  of  construction.  It  is  to  be  completed  January 
1.  It  will  be  built  of  stone,  and  hence  will  correspond  with 
the  other  buildings.  Only  half  the  appropriation  asked 
for  the  purpose  was  given,  so  it  is  only  half  as  large  as 
needed. 

Mississippi  Institviion. — Miss  Mc Willie,  who  has  been 
librarian  for  the  past  four  years,  has  resigned  to  be  married. 

Montana  School. — Miss  Carrie  R.  Stinson,  a  teacher  in 
the  Oral  Department  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned. 
She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Emily  E.  Sauter,  formerly  of  the 
Illinois  and  Minnesota  Schools. 

A  new  power-house  and  laundry  63  x  40  is  in  the  coui'se 
of  erection.  The  motive  power  for  the  machinery  has 
been  changed  to  steam,  and  a  new  fifty-horse  engine  and  a 
dynamo  capable  of  generating  500  lights  have  been  pur- 
chased. 
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Nebraska  School. — Mr.  Waldo  K.  Rothert  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  poor  health, 
and  Miss  Laura  Robie  does  not  return.  Miss  Jeannette 
Poole,  of  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  is  appointed  a  teacher  in  the 
Primary  Department,  and  Miss  Evelyn  Humphreys,  of 
Fulton,  Missouri,  and  Miss  Nannie  C.  Orr.  of  the  Oregon 
School,  are  appointed  teachers  in  the  Primary  Oral  De- 
partment. 

New  South  Wales  Institution. — Mr.  Samuel  Watson, 
Principal,  visited  British  and  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  May  and  June  this  year.  Mr.  Watson,  while 
in  America,  wrote  for  the  Annals  an  article  on  Australian 
schools  for  the  deaf,  which  we  hope  to  publish  in  the  next 
number. 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  Katherine  L.  George  and 
Miss  Mabel  B.  Wells  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  have 
resigned  to  be  married.  These  vacancies  have  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Green  and  Miss 
Edith  A.  Hillman,  both  from  the  Rhode  Island  School. 

Extensive  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  school 
building,  consisting  of  two  interior  fire-proof  stairways, 
which  take  the  place  of  wooden  stairways,  and  the  erection 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  building  of  iron  fire- 
escape  verandas.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  was 
$18,890. 

North  Dakota  School. — Miss  Leila  Dedman  has  resigned 
and  Miss  Margaret  J.  Spencer,  of  the  Indiana  Institution, 
takes  her  place.  Mr.  W.  S.  Runde,  H.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
California  Institution  and  of  (iallaudet  College,  is  added 
to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

About  $20,000  have  been  expended  the  past  summer 
in  improvements. 

Oregon  School. — Mrs.  Lottie  K.  Clarke  has  charge  of  the 
oral  work  and  teaches  the  beginning  cla.ss  this  year.  Miss 
S.  V.  Michaels  teaches  the  intermediate  class.  Miss  Nellie 
B.  Cobb  leaves  the  work  to  take  charge  of  a  home  of  her 
own.     Miss  Mabelle  Crawford  expects  to  teach  elocution 
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in  Walla  Walla,  Oregon.     Classes  in  harness  work,  shoe- 
making  and  cooking  have  been  begun. 

Paris  Institution. — Mr.  D^sir^  Giraud,  Director  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris  since  1898,  died  in  April. 
1903,  aged  fifty. 

Mr.  Giraud.  as  has  been  the  unwise  custom  in   France 
for  the   past   quarter  of    a  century,    was  appointed    Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institution  without  any  previous 
acquaintance    with    the    deaf.      Ever    since     completing 
his  education,     however,    ho    had    been    connected    with 
the  government  in  various  capacities,  and  had  shown  such 
energy,  faithfulness,  and    executive   ability    that  he  had 
been  promoted  rapidly  from  one  position  to  another.     Dur- 
ing the  five  years  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Institution  he  proved   himself  by  far  the  best  Director 
that  the  Institution  has  had  since  the  present  system  of 
appointment  has  been  in  vogue — that  is,  since  the  retircv 
ment  of  L^on  Vaissc.     Numerous  reforms  characterized  his 
administration.     The  age  of  admission  was  reduced  to  six 
years,  the  number  of  pupils  was  increased  by  one-third, 
women  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  young  children, 
the  position  of  the  instructors  was  advanced,  air  and  light 
were  admitted   to  the   class-rooms,   the   workshops    were 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  Revue  genh-ale  was  estab- 
lished.    Other  reforms  that  he   had   planned   have   been 
interrupted  by  his  death.     While  carrying  out  all  these 
changes  with   decision    and    vigor   he    at    the   same  time 
gained  and   retained   the  sincere  affection  of  pupils   and 
teachers. 

Prevented  alike  by  his  own  sense  of  dignity  and  by  the 
conmiand  of  his  superior  officer  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  International  Congress  of  1900.  Mr.  Giraud  did  all  in 
his  power  to  make  the  visit  of  the  foreign  delegates  agree- 
able and  profitable.  By  his  courteous  hospitality,  the 
breadth  and  earnestness  of  his  views,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  work,  he  won  their  friendship  and  esteem,  so  that  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  in  France,  his  death  is  lamented 
and  his  memorv  cherished. 
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Mr.  Victor  ColHgnon,  formerly  Sub-Prefect  of  Saint  Malo, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  National  Institution 
in  place  of  Mr.  Giraud. 

Pennsylvania    histitution. — The    following    resignations 

occurred  at  the  close  of  the  last  term:  Miss  Marv  E.  Tuttle, 

•  •• 

to  be  married;  Miss  Enfield  Joiner,  to  teach  in  the  Alabania 
School;  Miss  Louisa  T.  Young,  to  engage  in  private  teach- 
ing in  Montreal,  Canada;  and  Miss  Mattie  F.  Metcalf.  to 
secure  needed  change  and  rest.  To  fill  their  places  Miss 
Stella  Stewart,  formerly  of  the  Iowa  School,  more  recentl}* 
of  the  ClAtke  School  Normal  Class ;  Miss  Martha  C.  Bell,  of 
the  North  Carolina  School;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lyle,  of  the 
Clarke  School  Normal  Class;  and  Miss  Maud  C.  Williams 
formerly  of  the  Scranton  Sch(>ol,  n;ore  recently  engaged 
in  private  work  in  Savannah,  (ieorgia,  have  been  appointed. 
A  large  cylinder  press  has  been  added  to  the  printing 
department;  a  much  larger  dining-room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  officers  and  teachers  in  Wissinoming  Hall, 
and  a  large  steel  hot-water  boiler  placed  in  position  in  the 
subbasement  of  Wingohocking  Hall. 

Rotterdam  Institution. — Mr.  A.  F.  Fehmers,  formerly 
Assistant  Director,  has  been  appointed  Director  and 
Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  1.  C.  Bikkers,  whose  death  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Armals. 

The  Institution  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  May 
23.  A  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Hirseh,  the  founder  of  the  Institu- 
tion was  dedicated,  and  an  address  was  delivered  bv  Mr. 
K.  Folano,  the  first  pupil. 

Sovth  Dakota  School. — Mr.  .lames  Simpson,  who  has 
been  Superintendent  of  this  School  since  1881,  the  second 
year  of  its  establishment,  has  resigned  the  position  in  order 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  stock  raising. 
Under  his  management  the  School  grew  from  five  pupils 
taught  in  a  private  dwelling  to  fifty  pupils  with  ample 
grounds  and  fine  buildings. 

Miss     Dora     Donald,     Superintendent    of     the     South 
Dakota  School  for  tjie  Blind,  known  to  manv  readers  (»f 
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the  Annals  as  the  teacher  of  Linnie  Haguewood,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  in  Mr.  Simpson's  place. 

Tennessee  School. — The  following  teachers  have  resigned 
to  retire  from  the  work  :  Miss  Rosa  R.  Harris,  who  is 
now  residing  in  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia;  Mrs.  Rilla 
L.  Bartle,  who  will  make  her  future  home  in  California; 
and. Miss  Jane  Lee,  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Moses,  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School,  on  July 
22,  at  her  home  near  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Miss  Alice 
Applewhite,  formerly  of  the  Mississippi  and  Washington 
Schools,  and  Miss  Mary  McCallum  have  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers. 

During  the  summer  extensive  general  repairs  were  made, 
including  the  enlargement  of  the  dining-room.  A  small 
boys*  cottage,  to  cost  $8,500,  is  now  being  erected. 

Texas  School. — The  following  additional  teachers  have 
been  appointed:  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  M.  A.,  a  Normal  Fellow 
of  Gallaudet  College;  Miss  Lettie  R.  Webster,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  this  School  and  of  Gallaudet  College;  Miss 
Sudie  Hancock,  Miss  Mamie  Heflybower,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Parker,  of  Texas,  who  have  taken  special  instruction. 
Mrs.  E.  Moore  Barrett  has  severed  her  connection  with 
the  School  as  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  to  engage  in  other 
pursuits.  Her  daughter,  Miss  Bierne  Barrett,  assisted 
by  Miss  Heflybower,  will  have  charge  of  the  deaf-blind 
children. 

Tokyo  School. — A  *' Short  Account  of  the  Tokyo  Blind 
and  Dumb  School, "  recently  published,  contains  an  inter- 
esting history  and  description  of  the  School  and  also  son^e 
val^isble  statistics.  * 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teacheirs 
of  the  deaf  in  Japan  have  to  contend,  this  statement  is 
made: 

The  Japanese  characters  in  daily  use  are  derived  from  the  Chineqe, 
one  character  constituting  one  word.  Each  character  has  more  than 
one  sound,  with  different  meanings.  In  writing,  also,  there  is  more 
than  one  style,  so  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn  articu- 
lation by  means  of  these  characters,  especially  for  those  who  solely 
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depend  on  Itie  power  ot  sight.  Moreo>-er,  tliere  is  a  greal  differeiife 
Mwppn  the  written  luid  spoken  lanRuajjes.  and  atwi  between  the 
('pi»tol»r>'Htykand  ihoxeol  daily  newspapers,  historical  records,  essays, 
eir.  Such  is  the  difliFully  which  euuld  not  \w  iniagined  by  educators 
both  in  Eumpeand  America,  and  tl>e  literary  efforts  to  be  made  by  the 
Japunrm'  leaehem  and  pupih  niunt  tieeessarilv  lip  twiee  us  severe  ah  ia 

[these  more  than  half  were  born  of  consanguUit'OUii 
parents  and  many  of  t.hp  adventitiously  deaf  are  also  chil- 
dren of  consanguineous  parents.  The  most  frequently 
aHHigned  cause  of  adventitious  deafness  is  "meningitis," 
and  the  next  ia  "acute  spasm  of  ehildren." 

Statistics  of  the  earnings  of  fi>rnier  pupils  are  given, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  Japan,  unlike  Western 
countries,  the  imcupations  of  the  blind  are  much  more- 
remunerative  than  those  of  the  deaf.  Some  of  the  blind, 
^who  practice  koto-playing,  acupuncture,  and  massage, 
c?«rn  from  $42  to  160  a  month,  while  the  highest  earnings 
«3f  the  deaf,  whose  employments  are  drawing,  carving,  anti 
joinery,  are  from  $15  to  $17  a  month. 

There  are  now  seven  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Japan. 
They  are  at  Kyoto,  Tokyo,  Nagasaki.  Toyohashi,  .Sudo- 
fcaro.  Osaka,  and  Ken  of  Miyagi. 

y$ah  ScAoo/.— Max  W.  Woodbury,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
Wity  of  Utah,  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  force, 
.  E.  B.  Nelson,  formerly  Miss  Marie  L.  Smith,  a  teacher 
«f  this  school,  formerly  of  the  Rhode  Island  School,  died 
4if  consumption  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Ellsworth, 
Maine.  May  3,  1903, 

The  Annex  building  has  been  remodelled  so  as  to  give 
separate  quarters  to  the  blind  children;  a  new  heating 
plant  with  a  separate  building  has  been  introduced,  and 
a  large  gymnasiutn  and  shop  building  have  been  erected. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  is  $20,000. 

I'irffinia  School. — Miss  G.  M.  Chidester  was  married  last 
Jime.  Her  place  is  filled  by  Miss  Nellie  Bumgardner,  who 
prepared  herself  for  the  work  at  this  school  and  also  took 
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a  course  under  Miss  Lina  Hendershot  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

The  Rev.  Job  Turner,  long  a  teacher  in  this  Institution, 
and  widely  known  to  the  deaf  of  America  and  their  friends 
as  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  of 
Hright's  disease  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Mount ville,  Vir- 
ginia, May  19,  1903,  aged  83.  Mr.  Turner  was  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1820.  He  entered  the 
American  School  at  Hartford  in  1833.  After  six  years' 
instruction  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Virginia 
Institution  on  its  establishment  in  1839,  and  taught  there 
continuously  for  thirty-five  years,  resigning  finally  on 
account  of  poor  health.  When  his  health  was  restored 
he  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  and  com- 
missioned as  missionary  to  the  deaf  of  the  Southern  States 
in  1880.  In  1844  he  was  married  to  Mary  James,  a  grad^ 
uate  of  the  Virginia  Institution,  who  died  in  1873.  He 
had  two  children.  Dr.  E.  Loring  Turner  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  S.  Turner,  both  of  whom  became  teachers  of  the  deaf 
first  in  the  Virginia  and  'afterwards  in  the  Texas  School. 

Mr.  Turner  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  thorough 
practical  education  given  by  the  American  School  at  Hart- 
ford in  its  early  days.  Born  deaf  and  in  school  only  six 
years,  he  acquired  such  a  command  of  language  as  to  under- 
stand and  use  it  readily;  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  though 
not  speaking  or  reading  the  lips  at  all,  mingled  freely  in 
general  society  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  others.  He 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  many  men 
prominent  in  the  church,  politics,  and  literature,  and  had 
interesting  stories  to  tell  of  distinguished  statesmen  whom 
he  had  known  in  former  days.  Reverent,  dignified,  and 
courteous,  he  was  also  genial  and  cheerful,  and  hrfd  a 
keen  sense  of  humor.  His  physical  strength  in  his  old  age 
was  remarkable.  He  pursued  his  long  and  diflficUlt  mis- 
sionary journeys  year  after  year  apparently  without  fatigue. 
until  on  one  of  them  he  was  stiicken  with  the  illness  that 
proved  fatal. 

A  new  building,  named  Montague  Hall  for  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  has  been  erected. 
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Washington  Heights  School. — Mrs.  Margulics  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  have  dissolved  partnership.  Mrs.  Margulies  now 
conducts  the  *'  Reno  Margulies  School  for  Children  with 
Defective  Hearing/'  at  No.  534  West  187th  Street,  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  "The  Washington  Heights 
School  for  Children  with  Defective  Hearing,"  at  No.  847 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York. 

West  Virginia  School. — Mr.  Charles  D.  Seaton,  B.  A., 
formerly  of  the  North  Dakota  School,  has  been  appointed 
a  teacher. 

Western  Pennsylvania  InrStituiion. — Mr.  I.innaeus  Roberts 
has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  to  enter  another  field 
of  labor.  His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Cecil 
Austin,  of  the  West  Virginia  School.  Miss  Edith  B.  Pyle 
has  resigned  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Minnie  M.  Turner, 
of  the  Illinois  School,  has  been  appointed  her  successor. 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Acheson,  a  Normal  Fellow  of  Gallaudet 
College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

Wisconsin  School.  —  Miss  Gussie  Howe  Greener,  M.  A., 
la.te  of  the  Rhinelander  Day-School,  and  Miss  Edith  Fitz- 
gerald, B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

Wrighl  Oral  School. — The  School  has  been  removed  to 
No.  1  Mt.  Morris  Park,  New  York  City,  facing  the  park. 
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Oh!  thoa  bast  miiBic  in  thy  soul, 

Yet  mnsio  cannot  reach  thee ; 
ThoQ  dreamest  not  of  melting  tone, 

And  these  we  cannot  teach  thee. 
No  gush  of  rich  symph onions  sound 

Can  wake  thy  joy  or  sadnees ; 
All  is  a  calm,  devoid  of  sound, 

No  voice  to  tell  of  gladness. 
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And  yet,  young  oreatare,  thou  art  blest 

With  sonl  Binoere  and  true  ; 
And  joy  and  love  are  in  thy  ways, 

Thon  loy'st  the  bright  and  new, 
ThoQ  loT*st  the  lilies'  spotless  bloom, 

The  roee*s  fragrant  splendor ; 
The  gentle  Spring  doth  bring  to  thee 

Her  flowers  yonng  and  tender. 

The  Summer  with  her  glowing  sun 

Her  nectar*d  product  yields  ; 
The  harvest  is  before  thine  eyes, 

And  blessed  the  farmer*s  fields. 
'  The  Autumn  too  hath  dreams  for  thee  ; 

The  sear  and  yellow  leaf 
Doth  show  the  ceaseless  round  of  time, 

Who  passdth  like  a  thief. 

The  seasons  with  their  changes  bring 

Delights  forever  new, 
And  frosty  Winter*s  frozen  pearls 

Are  pleasing  to  thy  view  ; 
And  when  the  sparkling  fields  do  gleam, 

In  their  white  robes  arrayed, 
Thou  canst  enjoy  the  frigid  scene 

That  nature  has  displayed. 

But  yet  no  bloom  of  early  Spring, 

Or  Summer's  pleasant  day. 
Or  Autumn  in  her  russet  brown , 

Or  Winter  cold  and  gray, 
Can  recompense  the  loss  of  sound  ; 

No  verbal  tongue  is  thine. 
Nor  words  of  love  or  tenderness 

With  thy  sweet  smiles  combine. 

Yet  thou  hast  thine  own  eloquence, 

Ezpress'd  by  sign  or  look ; 
Intelligence  is  in  thy  reach. 

In  Nature's  open  book. 
And  well  hast  thou  its  pages  scan'd, 

Though  speech  is  not  for  thee  : 
Yet  thonght  is  thine — its  ample  scope 

May  pierce  eternity. 
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iMORAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PUPILS. 

Children  are  the  to-morrow  of  society^ 

— Whately. 

The  following  paper  is  the  fourth,  and  last,  of  the  series 
^)ii  Child  Study,  as  pursued  by  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  during  the  two  school 
terms  1901-2  and  1902-3.  The  first  paper  appeared  in 
the  Annals  for  September,  1902;  the  second,  in  the  issue 
of  January,  1903;  the  third,  in  the  issue  of  May,  1903. 
The  first  and  second  papers  treated  of  Physical  Character- 
istics; the  third,  of  Mental  Characteristics. 

No  branch  of  Child  Study  is  more  interesting  or  of  more 
real  value  than  that  which  concerns  the  moral  nature  of 
children,  and  esjH^cially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  deaf 
children.  Physical  and  mental  characteristics  relate  only 
to  this  comparatively  brief  earthly  existence,  and  end  with 
it;  moral  characteristics  not  only  have  the  most  important 
bearing  on  this  life,  but  extend  into  eternity. 

A  child  that,  by  reason  of  natural  causes  or  from  lack  of 
proper  care  and  training,  grows  up  physically  deficient, 
cannot  achieve  that  success  or  occupy  that  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  society  which  is  open  to  one  whose  physical 
nature  is  near  perfection.     Th(*  same  may  be  said  of  the 
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mental  nature.  But  still  a  child  that,  whether  it  be  from 
natural  lack  or  from  fault  in  care  and  training,  grows  to 
adult  years  physically  and  mentally  inferior  to  the  average 
of  humanity,  may  live  out  its  life  in  a  negative  sort  of 
way,  at  least  without  evil  influence  on  society,  provided 
that  the  moral  nature  has  been  trained  in  the  way  of  right. 
But  any  human  being  with  a  perverted  moral  nature,  no 
matter  what  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  are,  will 
be  a  curse  to  society,  an  influence  for  evil  whose  limits  no 
man  can  determine.  And  the  more  nearly  the  physical 
and  mental  nature  of  such  a  person  approaches  perfection, 
the  greater  becomes  that  influence  for  evil.  An  evilly 
disposed  person,  physically  unattractive  and  mentally  dull, 
can  do  comparatively  little  harm  among  his  fellow-beings 
by  the  side  of  one  similarly  disposed  morally,  but  with 
physical  and  mental  cjualifications  of  such  a  high  order  as 
to  attract  and  dominate  others. 

Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  a  careful  study  of  the  moral 
instincts  and  tendencies  of  children  is  the  highest  duty  of 
all  upon  whom  the  training  of  the  young  devolves,  to  the 
end  that  these  instincts  and  tendencies  may  be  guided  in  the 
ways  of  right.  This  duty  rests  more  heavily  upon  instruc- 
tors of  (leaf  children  than  upon  any  others.  Deaf  children 
come  to  school  at  an  early  age  with  their  moral  natures 
practically  unformed.  Whatever  of  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies they  may  have  in  the  direction  of  morality  are  vague 
and  imperfect.  Home  influences  have  done  little  or  noth- 
ing. Warning  looks  and  gestures,  and  possibly  punish- 
ments, may  have  taught  some  deaf  children  that  they 
nmst  or  nmst  not  do  this  or  that.  But  in  too  many  cases 
young  deaf  children  at  home  are  petted  and  favored  on 
account  of  their  affliction,  and  well-merited  punishment  is 
withheld  out  of  misjudging  tenderness  of  heart.  The  result 
is  that  the  task  of  the  teacher  who  first  takes  such  children 
in  hand  is  made  even  more  difficult.    Months  are  often 
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spent  in  merely  teaching  these  children  that  they  must 
submit  to  order  and  discipline,  and  meanwhile  they  make 
little  or  no  mental  development. 

The  school  life  of  deaf  children  extends  through  the 
I3erio(l  most  formative  of  mind  and  character — from  six  or 
e?  ight  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  nine  months 
of  every  year  these  children  are  subject  to  the  example  and 
precept  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school,  and  are 
exposed  to  constant  association  with  many  other  children, 
older  or  younger  than  themselves.  The  school  is  the  work- 
shop where  their  characters  are  forged  and  formed,  and 
t.he  instructors  in  the  schoolrooms  and  shops,  who  have 
"the  children  under  their  immediate  direction  for  longer 
fDeriods  every  day  than  any  one  else,  have  the  greatest 
responsibility  in  the  important  work. 


The  discussion  of  the  moral  characteristics  of  pupils  by 

^he  teachers  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf  covered 

^he  period  of  two  meetings  of  their  Association.    At  the 

meeting  in  March,  1903,  cases  and  incidents  illustrating 

Ararious  moral  and  religious  instincts,  ideas,  and  traits  of 

deaf  children  of  all  ages  and  conditions  were  presented 

iind  discussed.     At  the  following  meeting  in  April  a  num- 

fcer  of  the  teachers  gave  their  views  as  to  ways  and  means 

for  overcoming  wrong  moral  tendencies  and  inculcating 

right  principles. 

I.  Moral  and  religious  instincts  of  deaf  children. 
Cases  illustrating  the  presence  or  absence  of 
moral  and  religious  qualities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  investigation 
is  the  inquiry  regarding  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of 
deaf  children  previous  to  the  beginning  of  their  education. 
It  is  an  inquiry  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  state- 
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nients  of  the  younger  children  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  more  intelUgent,  who  are 
capable  of  analyzing  their  early  impressions,  the  memory  of 
those  impressions  is  too  often  vague  and  indistinct.  Only 
a  few  data  of  this  nature  were  presented  by  the  teachers, 
but  the  writer  has  gathered  a  few  which  may  be  regarded  as 
reliable. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  uneducated  deaf  chil- 
dren, as  far  as  the  inquiry  goes,  regard  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  other  forces  of  nature,  as  manifes- 
tations of  some  unseen  power.  In  other  words,  if  they 
have  any  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  is  connected  with 
the  above-mentioned  objects  and  forces.  This  fact  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  anthropologists,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  known  fact  that  the  primitive  races,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  directed  their  first  worship  to  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  fire,  and  other  agents  and  forces  of  nature. 

One  boy's  idea  of  the  sun  was  that  it  moved  through  the 
sky  during  the  day,  and  at  night  it  was  carried  around 
beneath  the  horizon  to  rise  again  in  the  east. 

Most  of  those  questioned  thought  that  the  clouds  were 
smoke. 

One  accounted  for  thunder  by  supposing  that  some  one 
was  firing  off  cannon  up  in  the  sky.  Another  thought 
wagons  were  rolling  around.  But  the  strangest  theory 
about  the  thunder  was  that  given  by  one  who  was  only 
partly  deaf,  and  often  heard  his  father's  voice  raised  in 
anger.  He  thought  that  the  thunder  was  some  person  up 
in  the  sky  speaking  angrily,  and  he  ascribed  the  rain  that 
usually  followed  to  the  tears  of  people  up  there  who  were 
frightened  by  the  voice. 

Incjuiries  were  made  as  to  ideas  about  Sunday  and 
church-going.  Few  retained  any  distinct  recollection  of 
ideas  on  that  point. 

One  girl,  who  livcnl  in  the  country,  thought  Sunday  was  a 
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day  set  iuside  for  farmers  to  go  to  town  and  get  the  mail  and 
t>uy  groceries. 

Another  knew  that  people  were  quiet,  wore  nice  clothes, 
2i.n<l  went  to  church  on  Sunday,  but  had  no  idea  what  it 
^^s^'as  all  about. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  was  as  to  ideas  of  death. 
These  were  few  and  vague. 

One  thought  that  when  the  dead  were  buried  they  grew 
ip  to  be  trees. 
Another  had  the  idea  that  people  who  were  buried 
appeared  on  earth  as  babies,  after  growing  smaller  dow^n 
i  n  the  ground. 

Mast  of  those  questioned  said  that  they  had  a  sort  of 
^.mderstanding  as  to  right  and  wrong,  stealing,  lying,  etc., 
1)ut  could  not  explain  how  they  got  it.  They  said  they 
**  felt  "it. 

One  girl  said  that  one  day  she  saw  some  money  in  her 
mother's  bureau  drawer,  and  took  it.     By  and  by  she  felt 
ao  uncomfortable  that  she  went  and  put  it  back,  and  then 
felt  bett<*r.     This  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  innate  con-' 
science. 

One  boy  said  that  he  once  stole  some  money  from  his 
mother.  He  did  not  have  any  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing. But  he  was  detected,  and  his  mother  talked  to 
him  with  gestures.  She  made  him  understand  that  if  he 
stole  he  could  not  go  up  (pointing  to  the  sky),  but  would 
go  down  (pointing  downward).  He  was  so  impr(»ssed  that 
he  never  stole  anything  from  her  again. 

One  girl  gave  several  instances  of  early  moral  and  relig- 
ious impressions  that  are  rather  inten»sting.  One  day, 
when  quite  small,  she  saw  in  a  neighbor's  yard  a  small 
cart-wheel  lying  alone.  She  want(Ml  it,  and  felt  tempted  to 
climb  over  the  fence  and  get  it.  Hut  she  felt  it  would  be 
wrong,  so  she  went  away.  The  next  day  she  w(»nt  again, 
with  the  same  result.     Th(»  third  or  fourth  time,  she  yielded 
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to  temptation  and  stole  the  wheel.  But  she  felt  her  fault 
so  keenly  that  she  hid  the  wheel  away  and  never  played 
with  it.  She  wanted  to  put  it  back,  but  her  pride  pre- 
vented, as  she  could  not  contemplate  the  shame  of  being 
detected  returning  it.  On  another  occasion  she  saw  a 
pretty  dress  button  lying  on  the  floor.  She  knew  what 
giri  had  lost  it,  but  she  took  it  and  kept  it.  But  she  did  not 
feel  at  ease  for  a  long  time  after,  whenever  she  met  that 
giri.  Once  she  had  a  sling-shot  of  rubber,  such  as  boys 
use.  One  day  she  was  playing  with  it,  and  took  aim  at  a 
bird  without  thought.  Much  to  her  surprise  the  bird  fell 
to  the  ground.  She  had  killed  it.  She  went  up  to  it  and 
took  it  in  her  hand.  She  stood  looking  at  it,  feeling  an 
overpowering  regret.  She  does  not  remember  what  she  did 
with  the  bird,  but  she  did  not  tell  her  mother  about  it,  and 
never  after  could  she  bear  the  thought  of  killing  any  living 
creature.  She  did  not  understand  what  death  was,  but 
had  a  mortal  fear  of  it,  and  was  also  terribly  afraid  of  the 
dark.  One  night  she  wanted  to  go  out  of  the  house,  and 
•asked  her  mother  to  go  with  her.  The  latter  did  so.  Be- 
hind the  house  was  a  steep  hillside,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  trees,  vines,  and  underbrush.  Her  childish 
imagination  had  clothed  this  hillside  with  all  sorts  of 
savage  animals.  She  thought  of  them  now,  but,  strange  to 
say,  her  fears  were  for  her  mother  rather  than  for  herself. 
Going  back  to  the  house,  she  actually  put  herself  between 
the  terrible  hillside  and  her  mother,  with  the  feeling  that 
she  was  protecting  her  mother  from  danger.  This  girl 
grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  considerate, 
and  faithful  of  women. 

A  few  words  here  in  regard  to  a  much-mooted  question, 
whether  the  qualities  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  are  innate 
or  acquired.  One  of  our  teachers,  who  has  had  an  exten- 
sive experience  with  very  young  children,  both  deaf  and 
hearing,  once  remarked  before  our  Association  that  steal- 
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i  ng  and  lying  come  natural  to  uneducated  children;  in  less 
plain  Eiiglish — that  it  is  a  natural  instinct  for  the  uned- 
vjcate<l  child  to  appropriate  things  that  it  wants  and  has 
<:>pportunity  to  obtain,  without  regard  to  ownership,  and  to 
«jeny  or  prevaricate  when  it  wishes  to  escape  from  the  con- 
^3e<juences  of  detection  in  a  fault.  Any  one  who  has  had 
vnuch  experience  with  veiy  young  childi-en  can  recall  much 
<o  support  this  view.  But  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
sLny  discussion  of  it  here.  The  question  may  be  left  to 
snoralistA  and  metaphysicians,  who  may  continue  to  debate 
■t  until  doomsday. 

We  will  now  coasider  the  moral  and  religious  character- 
istics of  deaf  chiltlren  whose  education  has  just  begun,  who 
^iave  been  in  school  but  a  few  months,  or  one  or  two  years 
«t  most. 
^^^sOne  little  boy.  second  year  in  school,  asked  his  teacher  if 
^^^Hn  was  caused  by  God  passing  around  a  sprinkling-pot. 
^^^VOne  day  the  teacher  of  a  rather  backward  class  of  second- 
I^^jear  pupila  wa.s  giving  a  talk  about  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
made  it  quit^  impressive.     A  hitle  fellow  spoke  up  ami 
flaid  that  birds  were  cruel,  for  he  had  .seen  them  pulling 
TUB  to  pieces. 
1  another  occasion  the  same  teacher  was  telling  the 
that  Goii  made  everything.    A  little  girl  asked  if 
I  made  the  rats  and  mice.     When  told  that  He  did, 
:  lookcfl   puzzled   for   a   moment,   anil   then   inquired, 
Kim  God  absent-minded?''  implying  that  she  considered 
t  creation  of  those  tmublesome  animals  an  error, 
jOne  of  the  little  boys  in  that  class  was  telling  the  teacher 
about  a  severe  storm  timt.  destroyed  crops  and  buiUlir^ 
and  killed  and  wounded  a  few  [x-ople  near  his  home.     He 
Wound  up  by  saying  that  Go<l  was  to  blame  for  it.     His 
kcher  trieti  to  correct  this  impre.-^sion  in  his  little  mind, 
t  he  persisted,  saying,  "If  it  v.'iis  not  God,  who  was  it?" 
One  of  the  girls  in  the  class,  ({uite  dull  in  intellect,  lost 
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her  mother  just  before  Christmas.  She  cried  as  if  heart- 
broken. Her  teacher  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she  was 
inconsolable,  saying  over  and  over  again  that  now  she 
would  not  get  any  Christmas  box,  showing  that  the  loss  of 
the  box  was  more  in  her  mind  than  that  of  her  mother. 

One  afternoon  last  spring  the  weather  was  very  threat- 
ening. Black  storm-clouds  came  rolling  up  in  the  west. 
All  the  schoolrooms  were  suddenly  darkened.  The  child- 
ren in  the  kindergarten  manual  class  seemed  frightened. 
Their  teacher,  in  order  to  dispel  their  fear,  assumed  extra 
cheerfulness,  and  tried  to  amuse  them  and  make  them 
laugh.  One  little  girl,  only  six  months  in  school,  main- 
tained a  very  grave  face,  and  informed  the  teacher  that 
God  would  be  angry  if  they  laughed  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Several  years  ago  two  little  boys,  both  under  two  years 
in  school,  got  to  squabbling  in  the  chapel,  just  after  the 
morning  service  was  concluded.  The  one  who  got  the 
worst  of  it  complaine(i  to  the  Superintendent,  whereupon 

the  other  little  fellow  said,  *'  J is  wicked.     I  asked  him 

to  forgive  me  and  he  would  not." 

One  evening  a  little  boy,  during  his  first  year  at  school, 
stole  away  to  the  institution  root  cellar,  and  with  strangely 
vegetarian  taste  took  therefrom  a  small  bunch  of  horse- 
radish. As  he  emerged  from  the  cellar  he  saw  the  broad 
face  of  the  full  moon  staring  at  him,  with  what  his  little 
conscience  imagined  was  a  detecting  and  accusing  glance. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  quaking,  then  put  the  stolen 
*' fruit"  back  into  the  cellar,  and  took  to  his  heels. 

In  one  class  of  bright  second-year  pupils  there  are  three 
or  four  who  are  afflicted  with  quick  tempers,  which  flare 
up  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and  especially  when  correc- 
tions an*  made  in  their  written  work.  One  of  them  is  a 
lovable  little  fellow,  very  ambitious  to  stand  near  the  head 
of  th(»  class.     Th(*  teacher  has  often  taken  pains  to  point 
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«"»ut  the  ugliiiesB  of  ill  temper  and  the  beauty  of  aelf-coiitrol. 
<IJ)ne  tlay  this  little  fellow  was  standing  by  his  teacher  while 
s«he  WSJ"  rearliog  over  his  slate,  8he  found  several  niis- 
"C^akes  and  corrected  them,  expecting  an  outburst  of  temper 
■t:-o  follow.  Glancing  at  him.  she  saw  him  with  flushed  face, 
'linking  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears,  while  saying  to  hiiii- 
^moit  in  signs,  "'  I  am  improving  in  self-control," 

The  liabit  of  copying,  so  prevalent  among  very  yomig 
IDupils,  seems  to  imply  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  rectitude 
zanil  honesty.  Some  teachers  are  inclined  to  pay  no  atten- 
"tion  in  it  during  the  first  year,  or  to  pass  it  over  very  lightly, 
«r>n  the  ground  that  the  moral  natures  of  the  children  are 
■not  fitted  to  gnu>p  the  principle  of  honesty  involved.  On 
*he  whole,  however,  it  is  the  better  policy  to  discountenance 
■tjie  fault  from  the  very  beginning,  showing  the  children 
"Chat  the  teacher  does  not  like  it.  It  will  then  be  easier  for 
ter  teachers  to  overcome  it,  In  this  school  very  little 
luble  is  experienced  from  copying  in  the  more  advancefl 
only  isolated  instances  appearing.  Moct  of  the 
s  api^ear  to  l>e  above  such  a  petty  meAnness. 
\  The  following  cases  and  instances  bearing  on  the  sub- 
^t  of  moral  characteristics  are  drawn  from  classes  more 
Idvanced,  the  pupils  having  been  in  school  three  or  four 
1  and  upwards.  It  can  be  supposed  that  instruction 
i  example  have  done  more  or  less  to  develop  their  moral 


One  day,  in  a  class  of  fourth-year  pupils,  a  bottle  of  ink 
was  spilled.  The  teacher  inquired  who  did  it,  but  all 
denied.  The  teacher  gave  the  class  a  serious  talk,  telling 
tliem  that  the  spilling  of  the  ink  was  a  small  matter,  but 
e  lie  that  one  of  them  told  was  a  rejil  sin. 

p  pupil  in  the  same  class  told  the  teacher  that  he  could 

'^fteal  without  being  caught.     He  seemed  to  think  that  the 

objection  to  stealing  lay  mainly  in  the  "being  caught," 

whiuh  opinion  is  no  doubt  held  by  not  a  few  older  and  more 

Etwcperienced  than  he. 
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Another  boy  would  always  deny  a  fault  when  he  thought 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  his  complicity,  but  if  he  sus- 
pected that  it  was  known,  he  would  confess. 

One  pupil  writes  his  lesson  neatly  and  carefully  because 
he  fears  that  he  may  be  kept  in  at  recess  or  after  school. 
Another  does  the  same  because  he  knows  it  pleases  the 
teacher.    This  shows  the  moral  difference  between  the  two. 

In  one  of  the  intermediate  classes  there  is  a  boy  who 
was  called  home  recently  by  the  death  of  his  father.  After 
his  return  to  school  he  told  his  classmates,  with  much  excite- 
ment, what  a  good  time  he  had  had  at  the  theatre  the 
Sunday  night  before  he  came  back.  This  boy  will  copy 
others'  work  in  the  classroom,  and  then  deny  it  sturdily. 

There  was  a  rather  bright  boy  in  school  not  long  ago, 
who  seemed  to  lack  any  religious  feeling,  for  he  would  scoff 
at  the  Bible,  saying  that  there  was  one  at  home,  but  that 
the  dust  was  an  inch  thick  upon  it.  Such  a  case  is  rarely 
found  in  our  school. 

The  most  peculiar  case  of  moral  deformity  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  this  school,  in  the  memory  of  anyone  now  con- 
nected with  it,  was  that  of  a  boy  who  was  with  us  several 
years  ago.  He  was  undersized  for  his  age,  and  had  been  at 
school  for  some  time  elsewhere,  so  we  can  disclaim  respon- 
sibility for  his  present  nature.  The  boy  was  the  strangest 
mixture.  H(»  was  extremely  affectionate,  and  showed  a 
tendency  to  cuddle  up  to  everybody,  especially  to  those 
from  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  punishment.  He  was 
very  sensitive,  and  the  tears  would  come  for  the  slightest 
cause.  He  was  quite  ingenious  with  his  hands,  and  could 
make  all  sorts  of  pretty  patterns  from  paper.  In  flower 
time  he  would  go  out  and  bring  in  boucjuets  arranged  with 
real  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  when  flowers  were  not 
available,  he  would  bring  in  the  oddest  and  most  repulsive 
things  as  an  ofF(»ring  upon  the  altar  of  his  affection  for  the 
time  being.     But  he  schemed  to  have  absolutely  no  idea 
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what  truth  and  honesty  meant.  He  wouM  niiike  the 
:  sulenin  promises  and  tlien  break  them  withrmt  a 
Chougfat.  He  wouki  apprtipriate  things  timt  did  not  belong 
fc>  him,  and  show  no  shame  when  caught.  He  wiiuld  run 
ftway  to  town  and  go  from  house  to  house,  begging.  All 
kindfi  of  pimishiiit-nt  were  tried  in  vain.  No  one  of  the 
^^evera!  teachers  who  had  him  under  their  hands  eould  make 
xmy  perceptible  impreasion  on  his  moral  nature.  When 
^nuiishcd.  he  would  bear  no  malice  against  the  puiiisber, 
Viut  woulfl  write  nice  little  notes,  expressing  his  sorrow,  his 
<letemunation  to  be  good,  protesting  his  love  for  the  person 
aaddressed.  and  invariably  sayijig,  "I  will  pray  for  you.'' 
"The  teachers  who  had  to  do  with  him  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  they  did  need  praying  for.  This  boy  is  now 
«t  home,  a  pest  to  the  cfimmunity  where  he  lives,  and  not 

IequentJy  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  He  is  an  "  incorrigi-  - 
"  if  such  a  thing  exists. 
t  is  unavoidable  that  in  a  large  school  where  bo  many 
8  and  girls  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  society  are 
hered  together,  tliere  must  occasionally  develop  pro- 
meed  cases  of  moral  depravity.  The  worst  the  school 
has  ever  experienced  are  those  of  a  few  older  boys  who 
have  set  about  to  corrupt  and  contaminate  younger  ones. 
',  aft  soon  as  discoveretl,  have  been  promptly  removed 
I  the  school  like  plague-spots. 

1  years  ago  there  was  a  girl  here  who  fell  into  a 

d  of  religious  mania,  from  what  cause  is  not  known.     She 

[  the  Bible,  talked  about  it,  quoted  it,  and  began  to 

lare  that  she  saw  \-isions.    Hhe  said  that  during  the 

9lt   Jesus   appeared    lo   her  and   fought    against    evil 

Hts  that  tried  to  seize  her  and  bear  Iier  away.     Her 

I  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  feared  it  might 

me  dangerous,  so  she  was  sent  liome. 

ac  of  the  highest  classes  then?  is  a  young  man  of  good 

ability,  of  correct  habits,  gimil  mnniier^.   willing 
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ind  industrious,  but  afflicted  vnth  a  quarrelsome  (iisposicion  , 
that  is  continually  getting  him  into  trouble  with  other  pupils-^ 
Ho  realizes  his  fault,  and  tries  to  overcome  it,  but  so  far- 
it  has  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  him.     Not  long  ago  h 
asked  his  teacher  to  write  out  a  prayer  for  him,  so  that  ho- 
might  conmiit  it  to  memory  and  use  it  every  day. 

Another  young  man  in  the  same  class  has  a  somewhat 
superficial  character.  He  likes  to  **show  off,"  and  fre- 
ijuently  disregards  the  rule  in  relation  to  talking  in  the  class- 
room. Yet  he  tries  to  be  honorable  about  it,  and  puts 
down  his  own  demerit  marks  for  talking,  with  the  result 
that  he  usually  has  the  lowest  mark  in  deportment  each 
month. 

The  same  class  contains  what  may  be  called  a  *' model 
young  man."  His  habits  and  conduct  are  those  of  a  consist- 
ent Christian.  Ho  is  a  church-member,  a  Christian  En- 
deavorer,  and  active  in  church  work  at  home.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  strictness  of  his  religious  convictions, 
th(To  is  a  little  incident  at  the  expense  of  his  teacher,  who 
is  himself  an  active  church-member  and  worker.  The 
young  man  was  tiiking  subscriptions  for  a  religious  society 
pajx^r  and  asked  his  teacher  to  subscribe,  which  the  latter 
did.  Having  no  money  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  the 
teacher  said  that  ho  would  bring  it  in  a  day  or  so.  The 
following  Sunday  morning  the  teacher  recollected  the 
matter,  and  having  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  offered  it  to  the 
young  man.  Th(»  latter,  however,  did  not  want  to  take  it, 
and  remarked,  "I  hope  you  will  not  take  offense,  but  if  it 
doesn't  make  any  diff(»renoo  to  you,  I  prefer  not  to  take  it 
to-dav.  You  know  we  have  to  follow  our  conscience  in 
such  matters."  The  teacher  pocketed  the  dollar  and  handed 
it  over  the  next  dav. 

One  of  our  teachers,  of  longer  oxperionco  than  any  of  the 
r(\st,  cited  a  ratluT  int(»r(»sting  cixsc.  There  was  a  young 
boy  in  his  class  who  was  ovfT-suppliod  with  animal  spirits, 
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saKud  always  aeeiiieH  to  be  devieiiig  new  fomis  of  mischief 

^lul  aiHKiyance  for  his  teacher.    Ctne  day  the  teacher  stood 

liiin  oil  a  chnir  with  a  bandage  around  his  eyes  and  his 

|-uuiils  tied  behind  him.     After  ii  while  the  boy  sifi^nified  a 

•  lean*  to  quit.     Being  asketl  to  promise  that  he  would 

*)eha\'e.  he  refusetl,  saying,  "Perhaps  1  ahidl  break  my 

jjromisp."     So  he  was  left  standing  tliere  the  remainder  of 

-ftbat  school  session  and  part  of  the  next.     He  made  fre- 

«|uent  appeals  to  be  let  off,  but  always  refused  to  promise 

"to  be  good  or  try  to  be  good,  on  the  ground  that  he  might 

"l>reak  the  promise.     Finally  the  teacher  gave  in  and  let 

"the  boy  go  to  his  seat  withtiut  promising.     It  has  always 

lieen  a  question  in  that  teacher's  mind  whether  the  boy 

really  had  conscientious  serujjles  about  promising,  or  used 

M  moral  principle  to  mask  a  native  obstinacy. 

Tlip  same  teacher  said  that  he  had  often  noted  among  the 
older  Ixjys  a  lack  of  regard  for  their  word.  Once  at  the  close 
of  school  one  of  them  borrowed  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
tlie  teacher,  promising  to  send  it  as  soon  as  be  got  home. 
All  through  the  summer  the  teacher  heard  no  word  from 
the  boy.  But  when  school  re-opened  in  the  fall  the  boy 
came  to  him  and  handed  him  the  money,  without,  how- 
ever, one  word  of  apology  for  the  delay,  or  any  evidence  of 
consciousness  that  he  had  done  anything  wrong  in  failing 
lo  keep  his  word. 

This  teacher  thinks  Uiat  there  is  a  lack  of  a  fine  sense  of 
duty  among  many  of  the  older  pupils.  It  is  shown  in  the 
use  ihey  make  of  club-room  privileges,  of  study  hour,  in 
their  can*  of  library  books,  anil  in  iTiany  other  little  ways. 
He  has  several  timcj^  found  club-room  boys  playing  or 
talking  in  their  rooms  during  stutly  hour.  They  know  that 
they  are  allowed  club-room  privileges  as  a  mark  of  trust, 
and  are,  in  a  sense,  put  upon  their  honor  to  do  right,  hut 
some  of  lliem  lack  llmt  sense  of  duty  that  woulil  lead  them 
U>  live  up  to  the  trust.     One  Monday  morning,  upon  in- 
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quiry,  he  found  that  nearly  all  the  girls  in  his  class,  eleven 
in  number,  had  spent  the  previous  Friday  evening  study 
hour  in  reading  or  talking,  though  he  had  assigned  them  a 
regular  lesson  for  study.  They  knew  it  was  a  fault,  and 
frankly  a<lmitted  it,  but  lacked  the  sense  of  duty  to  pre- 
vent it. 

There  is,  at  times,  observed  among  the  older  boys  and 
girls  more  or  less  indifference  to  religious  matters.  It  is 
shown  by  inattention  during  chapel  services.  Some  even 
go  so  far  as  to  talk  and  laugh  during  prayers.  It  is  further 
shown  by  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  Sunday  lessons. 

As  a  rule,  the  girls  are  more  conscientious,  more  ame- 
nable to  moral  and  religious  influences  than  the  boys. 

The  teacher  of  one  of  the  advanced  classes,  consisting  of 
seventeen  pupils,  asked  the  class  to  write  down  their 
ideas  about  God,  in  the  form  of  a  brief  composition.  The 
following  extracts  are  made  from  these  writings,  which  may 
be  s(it  over  against  the  crude  and  vague  ideas  of  the  uned- 
ucat<*d  deaf,  to  show  what  they  gain  by  several  years  of 
education: 

When  we  die  wc  shall  go  up  somewhere  into  heaven,  because  God  will 
iiiako  us  live  again,  and  we  shall  be  forever  happy. 

We  do  not  know  how  God  got  himself  in  heaven.  Our  lives  are 
made  by  God.  Our  lives  are  given  to  us  to  make  ourselves  honest. 
Wlien  we  are  dead  we  shall  meet  God. 

I  l)elieve  that  nobody  in  this  earth  knows  all  about  Grod,  and  we  do 
not  know  where  God  is  and  who  made  God.  We  hope  we  shall  meet 
God  and  our  relatives  when  we  die. 

We  eannot  see  (Jod  unless  we  die.  We  cannot  know  really  about 
him.  He  lives  in  a  place  where  is  always  happiness.  Grod  can  see  us 
in  hiding  and  in  every  place  which  is  dark,  and  can  see  our  consciences. 
God  is  near  us  everywhere.  We  know  about  God,  l>ecau8e  we  read  the 
IMble. 

We  do  not  know  how  God  made  his  body  first  for  himself.  There 
are  two  earths  for  us  and  God.     Is  this  true? 

We  don't  imderstand  how  God  knows  when  we  shall  die  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  know  what  God  mtians.  (lod  is  with  every  one.  We 
oftt^n  feel  our  consciences  by  tlie  calling  of  God. 
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How    CAN    WE    BKST    DEVELOP  AM)  TIIAIX  THE  MOIUL 
AND    RELIOIOl'S   NATURES   OF   OUR    Pl'PlLS? 


^H  How 

^^B         ANt 

^^^^e  teacher  of  a  small  class  of  backward  first-year  pupils 

««iiiH  that  nearly  all  her  ilifficulties  in  the  way  of  disciplino 

'^^rcrc  due  t<j  lack  of  pro|)er  home  influences.     Most  of  the 

•«=hil<frpn's  faults  can  be  ascribed  either  to  lack  of  a  sense  of 

<jbecHpnce  or  of  aelf-control.    These  two  must  be  incul- 

^^ateti  from  the  first.    One  way  to  overcome  certain  faults 

in  the  children  is  to  hold  the  faults  before  their  eyes  in  all 

"Ciheir  repulsiveness.     One  little  girl  in  the  class  had  the 

fiiiuU  of  making  horrid  faces  when  she  was  displeased  with 

2iny  one.     One  day  when  she  had  done  this,  her  teacher 

«?apie(l   her  and  made  an  ugly  face  too.     The  little  giri 

Viuried   her  fac<^  in  her  aruLs  for  a  while,  and  after  that 

xiiade  no  more  faces. 

The  teacher  of  one  of  the  primary  clas-ses  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  among  others:  "Three  things  rule  the 
"wniverso.  They  are  work,  love,  and  Goil.  If  we  can 
■«rpat*  a  desire  in  work,  we  have  laid  the  corner-stone  to 

CBfss.  .  .  .  The  child  enters  the  institution  with- 
ny  object  of  his  own.  We  must  create  an  object, 
.  It  is  one  thing  to  teach,  but  it  is  another  to  train, 
ing  is  putting  into  practice  the  lej*soiis  taught.  In 
leaehing  we  sow  tlie  seed;  in  training  the  plant  is  nurtured 
until  it  Ls  tieveiopetl.  .  ,  .  Teaching  gives  knowledge. 
training  gives  character.  .  .  .  Try  to  impress  upon 
the  child  that  he  alone  is  res|X)nsible  for  his  own  daily 
conduct.  ...  If  the  teacher  wishes  work,  he  must 
be  a  worker.  If  he  wislies  slovenly  work,  let  him  do 
slovenly  work.  How  soon  ail  work  will  fall  to  his  own 
level'  .  .  .  The  leaelier  should  Ik-  firm  in  duty,  yet 
kind  and  patient,  \jn\e  is  a  gR'ater  |x)wer  than  might. 
Stories  have  a  wonderful  power,     .    .     .    Stories  of  an 
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ennobling  nature,  incidents  which  can  be  used  to  develo|;:> 
character,  are  of  the  greatest  importance/^ 

One  of  the  lady  teachers  gave  a  reminiscence  of  excellent, 
moral  work  done  among  the  girls  in  this  school  several 
years  ago:  *'At  one  time  there  were  two  societies  in  this 
school  whose  object  was  moral  and  religious  improvement. 

.     .     .    Two  women  of  sterling  character.  Miss  

and  Mrs. ,  were  actively  interested  in  this  work. 

No  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  these  women  if  they  could 
instil  into  the  girls'  minds  a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  right 
principles  of  action.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  was  one  of  deep  individual  interest. 
The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  interest  never 
lagged.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  came  in  teaching  the 
girls  how  to  apply  right  principles  to  each  little  act  of 
every-day  life.  The  remedy  used  most  successfully  by 
these  ladies  was  to  see  the  girls  alone,  to  get  their  own  ideas 
of  any  matter  under  discussion,  then  sweetly  and  patiently 
to  set  before  them  the  right  course  of  action,  and  try  to 
induce  them  to  follow  their  advice.  The  deaf  are  respon- 
sive when  once  they  have  loving  confidence  in  a  friend  or 
teacher.  .  .  .  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  justice 
of  censure  or  punishment  for  sins  of  ignorance.  I  have 
had  many  pupils  who  were  eager  to  do  right  as  soon  as 
they  knew  what  was  the  right  course.  Their  faulty  judg- 
ments needed  cultivating,  while  their  motives  were  pure. 
.  .  .  A  good  way  to  develop  character  is  by  actual  in- 
terest in  the  individual  lives  of  our  pupils,  and  time  de- 
voted to  such  effort  is  never  spent  in  vain.'' 

Anotlier  of  the  lady  teachers  spoke  in  the  same  vein  of 
so(;ioty  work  among  the  boys,  which  she  and  two  or  three 
other  teachers  had  undertaken  a  few  years  back,  with  ex- 
c(»llent  results.  She  also  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  her  class  by  a  teacher  of  a  most  lovable 
and  Christian  character,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.     The 
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jiupils  of  the  class  showed  to  a  marked  degree  the  value  of 
s*uch  an  influence  upon  young  ehildi-en. 

One  of  the  teaehers,  himself  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
^ave  some  ')f  hia  early  impressions,  which  are  here  given 
in  part:  "I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  point  out  the  numerous 
CAUses  which  have  liad  most  to  do  in  establishing  the 
moral  standanl  of  the  school.     .     .     .     But  some  of  the 
greater  influences  which  made  a  vi\id  impression  upon  me 
^  a    pupil  seem  to  have  been  those  which  were  the  result 
of  precept  and  example,  and  in  our  days  there  was  not  a 
man  of  greater  force  nf  character  to  regulate  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  school  than  the  Superintendent  himself. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Nuyes  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
liooil  and    usefulness  remember  how  powerful  he  was  on 
the  platfonu  of  our  fourth-story  chapel,  and  a  look  from 
him,  whether  he  was  in  the  chapel,  or  in  the  old  tailoring 
apartments  down   in  the  basement,  or  in  the  old  cooper 
shop,   or  anynhere  else,   made   the  refractory   child  feel 
uncomfortal:)le  and  wish  he  had  always  been  good.     He 
was  a  good  man  himself,  and  he  had  a  right  t«  expect  his 
boys  and  girls  to  live  up  to  the  rules  of  right  conduct. 
There  was  nothing  1  dreaded  more  than  to  have  a  black 
mark  opposite  my  name  in  the  monitor's  book,  for  it 
meant  I  would  have  to  give  the  Superintendent  an  explana- 
tion in  liis  office,  with  the  possibility  of  spending  the  whole 
afternoon   there.     ...     I   believed  that  most  of  the 
ttachers  n'e  had  in  those  bygone  days  were  true  Christians, 
and.  as  a  rule,  iiracticetl  what  they  preached.     We  all 
know  that  our  preaching,  whether  in  the  chapel,  8choi>l- 
room,  or  shop,  is  less  effective  in  proportion  as  we  omit  the 
practice  ourselves," 

The  teacher  of  one  of  the  highest  classes  places  the  most 
importance  in  the  development  of  character  upon  ex- 
ample: "A  teacher  cannot  develop  and  train,  success- 
fti%,  qualities  or  traits  injpupils  that  he  himself  does  not 
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possess.    With  this  assertion  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  if  we  would  develop  and  train 
the  moral  and  religious  natures  of  our  pupils,  we  must  be 
moral  and  religious  ourselves/' 

The  teacher  of  the  highest  manual  class,  a  graduate  of 
the  school,  with  an  experience  of  eighteen  years  as  ar 
teacher,  made  the  following  remarks: 

"The  Chinese  sage  and  moralist  Confucius  held  that> 
example  was  the  one  sure  guide  to  morality;  that  if  thos^ 
in  authority  were  good,  those  under  them  would  be  goo<L 
as  a  matter  of  course.    If  Confucius  were  correct,  then 
guardians  and  instructors  of  the  young  need  only  be  what- 
they  want  the  children  to  be.    But  though  example  i^ 
much,  it  is  not  all.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  children  or 
Christian  parents,  who  have  good  examples  before  them 
daily,  to  go  wrong.    Teachers  of  the  young  have  got  to  do 
as  well  as  6e,  in  order  to  train  properly  the  moral  natures 
of  their  charges.    And  the  question  is  what  it  is  best  to  do. 

"Deaf  children  receive  very  little  moral  instruction  at 
home ;  therefore  the  responsibility  laid  upon  us  is  great. 

"  Moral  instruction,  to  be  effective,  must  be  pleasing  and 
interesting.  Children  should  be  led  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  right-doing,  rather  than  scared  by  the  threatened  results 
of  evil-doing.  More  people  can  be  led  heavenward  by 
picturing  the  beauties  of  the  life  celestial,  than  can  be 
driven  there  by  painting  the  horrors  of  the  other  place. 

"  If  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  our  school  is  made 
too  much  of  a  task,  the  children  will  regard  it  with  un- 
pleasant feelings,  and  the  aim  we  seek  to'attain  will  be 
lost. 

"  One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  among  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  matter  of  Sunday-school  work  is  the 
lack  of  interest  that  they  show  in  it.  The  learning  of  thejreg- 
ular  Sunday  lesson  is  not  compulsory,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  a  regular  time  fixed  for  study.    Too  many  of  the  pupils 
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i  of  duly  in  this  matter,  ami  make  little  effort 
j  }^^vc  good  lessons,  althougli  they  may  be  among  the 
jij-^test  and  beat  pupils  in  every-day  school  work.  In 
jft  during  an  experience  of  eighteen  years  I  have  found 
tJmof  t  invariably  that  the  brightest  pupils  in  every-day 
worK  'i"'^'*'  be^"  ^^e  poorest  in  Sunday  work.  In  my 
present  class  there  are  two  pupils  who  stand  at  the  foot  in 
Bcholw^ip.  but  who  are  the  most  conscientious  and  accu- 
rate in  their  Sunday  work.  This  woultl  seem  to  indicate 
thai  conscience  is  in  direct  ratio  to  dullness.  Compul- 
wry  study  would  improve  the  lessons,  no  doubt,  but  would 
t  improve  the  morals?  I  have  appealed  to  their  sense  of 
luty  tiU'P  and  again,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  do  much 

00(1 

"In  one  thing  I  think  we  are  lacking,  and  that  is  in  the 
latWr  ♦'f  ^^^  various  standard  Bible  stories.  I  think  that 
fe  Jo  r>ot  tell  them  often  enough  to  the  pupils,  and  do  not 
equvre  t'lf  pupils  themselves  to  tell  them  in  their  own  way. 
M  tiir»«s,  when  the  regular  Sunday  lesson  has  been  coni- 
nleld.  f  ^i^ve  asked  my  class  questions  relating  to  the 
{aniiliar  characters  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  have  been 
^lazed  at  the  ignorance  they  have  displayed  concerning 
names  and  events  that  they  have  Iwen  told  about  recently 
in  the  chapel.  The  reason  is  that  they  have  not  been  told 
often  enough  to  make  those  things  rememtiered.  I  think 
tliat  every  year  of  the  deaf  child's  life,  from  the  second  to 
the  end,  Bible  stories  should  form  a  part  of  the  Sunday 
instruction,  simple  at  first,  and  more  elalrorate  with  ad- 
vancing   grades. 

"  One  thing  that  should  give  us  all  concern  is  the  grow- 
ls tendency  among  the  deaf,  especially  in  the  cities, 
oward  drinking,  betting,  and  disregard  of  the  Sabbath, 
'btch  day  they  employ  as  a  day  for  sport.  We  should 
five  to  give  more  thought  to  the  teaching  of  temperance 
ard  for  the  Sabbath. 
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especially  during  the  early  years.     All  the  little  incidents 
illustrating  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  youngest 
pupils,  as  given  in  the  first  part  o'f  this  paper,  were  given 
expre3sion  through  the  mediiun  of  signs.    By  no  other 
means  could  deaf  children,  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
their  school  life,  express  their  thoughts  so  freely  and  fully  ^ 
nor  could  the  teacher  gain  such  an  insight  into  the  work — 
ings  of  their  little  minds  and  hearts.    The  teacher  whc^ 
has  a  clear  and  ready  use  of  the  sign-language  has  a  powemr 
for  developing  and  stimulating  both  the  mental  and  moral 
natures  of  very  young  deaf  children,  that  those  who  an=^ 
hostile  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the  sign-language  little  realize^ 
By  means  of  familiar  talks,  little  stories,  leading  questions^ 
etc.,  the  interest  of  the  little  ones  may  be  aroused,  theii — 
attention  held,  their  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings  drawm^ 
forth,  and  an  intimate  understanding  and  relation  may  h^- 
established  between  teacher  and  pupil  such  as  is  impossible?^ 
during  those  early  years  by  means  of  any  other  knowm. 
mode  of  communication.    During  an  experience  of  twenty^ 
years  as  a  teacher  of  deaf  children,  I  have  observed,  time^ 
and  again,  how  quickly  young  deaf  children  grasp  idea» 
imparted  through  the  medium  of  signs,  how  readily  they 
learn  to  express  themselves  freely  by  means  of  them,  and 
how  easily  their  immature  minds  and  hearts  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  the  right  direction.    We  who  believe  so  strongly 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  sign-language  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  might  possibly  resign  ourselves  to 
its  disuse,   under  necessity,  so  far  as  the  mere  mental 
training  of  the  children  is  concerned.     But  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  utility  of  this  language  of  gestures  in  the 
(leveloi)nient  and  training  of  the  moral  nature  of  very 
young  children;  when  we  consider  that  this  training  can 
be  continued  so  well  by  no  other  means  during  their  whole 
school  life;  when  we  consider  that  after  our  pupils  leave 
school  their  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  continued 
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**It  is  not  so  much  what  we  teach  or  try  to  teach  that 
^^ifluences  our  pupils  as  the  little  unconsidered  habits  and 
^ays  of  our  daily  lives.  They  are  always  on  the  watch  to 
see  whether  we  practice  what  we  preach.  They  notice, 
with  and  without  intent,  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
characters  and  w^ays.  If  we  want  them  to  be  neat,  orderly, 
punctiial,  truthful,  honest,  to  be  scrupulously  so  ourselves 
will  have  more  weight  and  influence  with  them  than  all  the 
preaching  and  teaching  in  the  world. 

"There  is  an  old  story  about  an  Englishman  who  took 

his  little  son  to  see  some  workmen  who  were  building  a 

wall  on  his  estate.     He  explained  that  there  was  to  be  an 

arch  at  a  certain  place,  and  the  boy  was  greatly  interested 

and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  how  it  would  be  made. 

The  father  promised  him  that  he  should.    Some  days 

later  they  went  again  to  see  how  the  work  was  getting  on, 

and,  behold,  the  arch  was  finished^     *Why,  father,'  said 

the  bay,  ^you  promised  that  I  should  see  the  men  build 

that  arch.'    The  gentleman  iitimediately  ordered  the  men 

to  tear  down  their  work  and  build  the  arch  over  again 

while  his  son  was  looking  on.     The  boy  never  forgot  the 

lesson    he  thus  learned  about  keeping  one's  word  at  any 

and  all  cost. 

"W^e  can  never  tell  when  what  we  do  and  say  may  not 

influence  some  one  for  good  or  ill.     This  need  not  make  us 

feel  that  we  are  on  parade  all  the  time,  and  the  feeling  of 

n^sponsibility  ought  neither  to  worry  us  nor  to  weigh  us 

^iown.        But  we  should  keep  it  constantly  in  mind,  and 

'^nierribor,  above  all,  that  the  idea  that  what  we  are  and 

•^''^at  WTG  do  matters  little  or  not  at  all  to  our  pupils,  is  far 

'*'^m   t.he  right  one.'' 


I  ca.i::i.n.ot  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  without  saying  a  few 
^^cls  ooncerning  the  utility  of  the  sign-language  in  rela- 
^n  tc:>    the  moral  and  religious  training  of  deaf  children, 
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man  and  woman  is  the  result  of  early  training  and  environ— 
ment.  Failure  to  build  a  strong  and  enduring  character* 
may  result  from  evil  influences  during  youth,  lack  of  in- 
struction, incompetent  instruction,  or  from  a  wrong  diag- 
nosis of  the  case  by  instructors  otherwise  well  qualified. 

I  recollect  having  read  somewhere  of  a  real  or  imaginary 
place  where  the  teachers  instead  of  the  pupils  were  flogged 
when  the  little  ones  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 
If  such  were  the  rule  in  this  country,  let  us  consider  whether 
some  of  us  teachers  might  not  occasionally  smart  under 
the  rod. 

Teaching  and  training  deaf  children  may  be  compared 
to  the  work  of  the  sculptor.  They  are  placed  in  our  hands 
practically  uneducated  and  unformed,  like  the  block  of 
marble  as  it  comes  from  the  quarries.  There  may  be 
natural  flaws  in  the  block,  which  we  cannot  remove  or 
conceal,  corresponding  to  hereditary  taints  in  the  children, 
but— 

"There's  the  marble,  there's  the  chisel; 

Take  them,  work  them  to  thy  will; 
Thou  alone  must  shape  their  future — 

Heaven  give  thee  strength  and  skill." 

J.   L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  a  young  teacher  of  the  deaf  is 
sure  to  meet  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  deaf  child 
is  barred  from  obtaining  the  large  amount  of  information 
every  hearing  child  luis  unconsciously  absorbed  long  before 
entering  school.  One  is  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  child  is  familiar  with  much  that  he  has  really  never 
had  explained  to  hhn. 

After  repeated  experiments  I  found  that  the  names  of 


f  articles  used  in  the  home  were  unknown  to  the  chil- 
fen,  though  names  of  articles  in  the  schoolrooms  and  the 
surroundings  at  school  were  perfectly  familiar  to  them. 

Pictures  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  nf  the  deaf, 
but,  in  the  primary  grades,  toy  objects  are  preferred  wlien 
they  can  be  obtained.  They  appeal  to  the  child's  imagi- 
nation and  oft^n  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nouns  taught. 

Tlie  cliild  lives  in  a  world  of  imagination,  and  psychology 
teaches  us  that  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  educatiftn 
of  children.  A  live,  thinking  teacher  will  employ  this  love 
for  ima^native  play  in  the  schoolroom. 

Long  thought  on  the  subject  brought  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  idea  of  teaching  from  objects  might  he 
used  in  a  more  extended  form  by  making  a  miidel  house 
and  furuishing  it  with  all  the  objects  used  in  the  home. 

Desiring  the  idea  to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  I  had  a 
cabinet  made,  six  feet  high,  two  feet  ivide,  and  one  and  one- 
half  feet  deep,  This  makes  a  convenient  form  for  school- 
room use.  Shelves  divide  the  cabinet  into  four  large 
rooms,  with  a  drawer  at  the  base  to  hold  objects  and 
pictures.  The  upper  room  m  the  bedroom,  the  parlor  is 
underneath,  the  dining-room  next,  and  the  kitchen  at  the 
bottom.  A  large  glass  door  in  front  keeps  out  dust  and 
allows  a  clear  view  of  the  articles  inside. 

The  resolution  was  also  made  that  no  cheap  doll-fur- 
niture and  nothing  out  of  proportion  or  painted  in  gaudy 
colors  should  be  put  in  the  cabinet. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  paper  and  carpet  the  new 
house.  All  colored  wall-papi>r  with  large  designs  was 
rejected;  a  white  paper,  having  the  appearance  of  watered 
silk,  was  choseJi.  This  was  put  on  the  walls;  a  narrow 
gold  picture-moulding  and  an  oak  base  were  also  used  in 
each  room. 

A  fine  white  matting  was  laid  in  the  bedroom  and  din- 
n;  dark  red  Bru-ssels  carpet  in  tlie  parlor;  and  oil- 
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cloth  which  looks  like  matched  flooring  was  used  for  the 
kitchen. 

Windows  were  made  and  placed  in  the  different  rooms. 
An  imitation  marble  mantel,  with  a  red  brick  fireplace 
containing  small  sticks  of  wood  laid  across  old-fashioned 
andirons,  gives  a  cosy  appearance  to  the  parlor. 

Toy  pianos  being  out  of  proportion,  a  picture,  embossed 
in  colors,  was  substituted.  This  is  mounted  and  two 
groups  of  tiny  wax  candles  are  fastened  in  the  front  panels. 
A  statuette  of  Shakespeare,  a  colored  medallion,  and  photo- 
graphs decorate  the  top.  This  piano,  with  a  carved  piano- 
stool,  stands  across  one  corner  of  the  room. 

Lace  curtains  on  curtain  poles  are  put  up  at  the  win- 
dows and  a  white  fur  rug  is  spread  on  the  floor.  An  oval 
gilt  frame  containing  a  photograph  of  our  Superintendent, 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  holds  the  place  of  honor  just  above  the 
mantel.     Other  pictures  also  adorn  the  walls. 

A  walnut  bookcase  near  the  window  is  filled  with  tiny 
books,  fancy-backed,  and  entitled  *' Tennyson,''  ** Brown- 
ing,'' ''Shakespeare,"  *'Thelma,"  etc.  One,  a  black 
leather-bound  volume,  is  named  ''Michigan  Methods, " 
by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke.  A  walnut  parlor  table,  with  point- 
lace  cover,  stands  at  one  side.  This  holds  a  Bible,  photo- 
graplis,  and  a  magazine.  A  silver  clock  and  a  pair  of  opera- 
glasses  stand  on  the  mantel. 

Rich  old-gold  plush  furniture  was  made;  a  large  sofa 
stands  across  one  corner,  near  the  fireplace.  An  onyx 
and  brass  stand  holds  a  dainty  glass  vase;  a  large  silver 
vase,  gold  lined,  stands  at  one  end  of  the  piano. 

With  the  help  of  some  glass-blowers,  a  beautiful  chande- 
lier, with  five  electric-light  bulbs,  was  made.  This  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  A  chandelier  with  three  bulbs 
also  hangs  in  the  dining-room. 

A  statue  of  Ca»sar,  near  the  book-case,  adds  a  touch  of 
refinement.  A  guitar  is  laid  on  one  chair  and  a  mandolin 
on  the  couch.     Sofa-cushions  lie  scattered  about  the  room. 
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i  boy  doll,  with  movable  jointa,  is  dressed  in  a  fine  white 

iilor-blouse  and  knee  trousers.     He  sit.R  in  the  large  pliish 

iirmchair,  watching  two  pointer  dogs  chained  together 

wliich  are  playing  on  the  floor.    A  daintily  dressed  lady  is 

seat«i  at  the  piano. 

Tlie  color  scheme  of  the  bedroom  ifi  blue  and  white.  A 
small  bed,  enameled  blue,  is  at  one  side  of  the  room,  com- 
plpt<'Iy  furnished  with  mattrcHS,  sheets,  pillows,  pillow- 
cases, shams,  comforter,  and  blanket.  The  bed  la  draped 
with  white  dotted  mull, 

A  ciiiffonier  also  stands  at  one  side.  On  this  are  placed 
a  lamp  (warranted  to  burn  ten  hours)  with  a  silk  shade; 
a  brash  and  comb;  a  pin-cushion,  pins,  and  two  bottles  of 
perfume.    A  large  mirror  hangs  on  the  wall  above. 

.\  trunk,  with  tray,  key,  and  padlock,  has  several  placards 
tacked  on  it,  naming  the  various  foreign  cities  thj'ough 
which  it  has  passed.  On  top  of  the  trunk  is  a  golf  bag 
(vith  clubs.  One  boy  asked,  "  Is  that  what  you  playshin- 
ney  with?" 

The  dressing-table,  draped  with  soft  white  silk,  holds 
a  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  soap-dish  and  soap,  also  perfume. 
On  the  wall  hangs  a  diamond-shaped  mirror.  Through 
a  wee  towel-ring  is  drawn  a  damask  linen  towel.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  mirror  hangs  a  whisk  broom.  A  wicker 
clothes-hamper  stands  on  the  floor. 

Near  the  bed  is  a  baby-basket,  draped  with  silk  mull. 
In  the  basket  lies  a  rosy  baby.  In  front  of  the  dressing- 
table,  on  the  Persianrug,  is  a  small  bath-tub  with  a  sponge 
for  the  baby's  bath.  Tlie  addition  of  an  ottoman  and  a 
"  sleepy  hollow  "  chair  conipletfs  the  bedroom. 

In  the  center  of  the  dining-room  stands  the  dining-table, 
covered  with  a  spotless  damask  linen  table-cloth.  A 
dainty  centre-piece,  embroidered  with  forget-me-nots,  is 
laid  on  the  cloth.  A  delicate  gold  candelabra,  fitted  with 
toy  wax  candles,  stands  on  the  centre-piece.     A  silver  f^a- 
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trsLy  at  one  side  holds  a  silver  tea-set.  A  napkin,  spoon, 
and  thin  glass  tumbler  are  placed  at  the  side  of  each  plate. 
A  dish  of  meat,  platter  of  baked  fish,  plates  of  doughnuts 
and  biscuit,  also  a  cake  covered  with  icing,  are  arranged 
on  the  table. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  modern-looking  side- 
board, made  to  order.  This  holds  a  pile  of  plates,  silver 
pitcher,  and  egg-dish.  A  linen  drawn-work  cover  was 
given  to  me  by  one  of  the  girls  in  school. 

Near  the  sideboard  is  an  oak  writing  desk  with  green 
felt-covered  top,  complete  with  a  pencil,  inkstand,  account- 
book,  paper,  envelope,  and  stamp.  At  one  side  is  the 
waste-basket. 

On  the  wall  is  a  shelf,  draped  with  some  soft  material, 
holding  a  marble  clock,  photographs,  and  a  shell.  On 
the  floor  beneath  is  a  heavy  vase. 

Across  another  corner  of  the  room  is  placed  a  dainty 
folding  screen— one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of  the  home. 
In  front  of  the  window  stands  a  glass  globe  containing  gold- 
fish. Near  this  is  a  jardiniere,  holding  a  plant  in  blossom. 
The  pictures  on  the  wall  are  appropriate  to  the  room.  A 
mail-box  is  near  the  door.  Four  walnut  dining  chairs 
surround  the  table. 

In  the  dining-room  sits  the  dear  old  grandmother  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  tea,  a  grey  fur  rug  spread  under  her  feet.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  the  grandfather,  resting 
his  arms  on  a  cane  and  nodding  his  head  reflectively  as  he 
muses  on  the  ^^good  old  times." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  house  is  the 
kitchen.  A  .  large  cooking-range  stands  in  one  corner. 
This  is  furnished  with  a  lifter,  kettle,  skillet,  and  stove- 
pipe. At  the  back  of  the  room  is  an  enameled  wash-stand 
with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets,  two  washbowls,  soap-dish, 
soap,  hanging  mirror,  and  towel.  Near  this  are  the  water- 
pail  and  dipper. 
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In  the  other  corner  of  the  kitchen  is  a  luige  oak  cup- 
fitted  with  shelves;  this  holds  a  china  tea-set,  tin- 
?tc.  One  shelf  is  filled  with  tiny  glass  bottles  con- 
ig  tea,  coffee,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  rice,  barley, 
.  salt,  pepper,  tapioca,  corn-starch,  cocoa,  allspice, 
iander  seed,  and  other  spices.  The  bottles  are  labelled, 
ter-crocks  are  on  the  lower  shelf  and  a  clothes-basket 
floor. 

Under  the  window,  which  has  thin  white  "peek-a.-boo'' 
tains,  stands  a  kitchen  table,  covered  with  white  oil- 
On  this  is  placed  a  moulding-board  spread  with 
pwn  and  white  cookies,  a  loaf  of  graham  and  two  loaves 
white  bread;  scales,  coffee-mill,  rolling-pin,  grates, 
■fe,  fork,  and  spoon. 
u  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  a  low  bench,  holding 
wash-tub,  laundry  soap,  and  clothes-pins.  Hanging 
the  walla  is  a  variety  of  articles:  flat-iron  holders,  lan- 
,  corn-popper,  clothes-line,  broom,  and  mop.  A  drum 
sled  are  on  the  floor,  nor  have  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a 
ttle  of  coal  been  forgotten. 

tea-kettle  is  simmering  on  the  stove;  an  omelet  is 

tparing  in  a  frjing-pan  and  a  kettle  of  beans  is  slowly 

>king.    Underneath  the  stove  is  a  dish  of  milk  which 

B  fat  little  kitten  is  enjoying,  while  a  tiny  puppy  sits  near, 

watching  with  keen  interest. 

While  these  preparations  for  the  meal  ai'e  going  on,  I  will 

'ribe  our  Dinah,  a  bright-looking   young  colored  girl. 

is  dressed  in  dark  blue  eaUco  with  white  linen  collar 

cuffs,  white  apron,  and  a  jaunty  waiting-maid's  cap 

on  her  head.     She  stands  with  one  arm  on  the  biick  of  the 

chair  and  carries  a  duster  in  her  other  hand. 

In  all,  the  names  of  aiM)Ut  three  hundred  and  fifty  articles 

be  taught  from  this  cabinet.     In  addition  to  learning 

names  of  the  objects,  there  w  a  large  field  for  action 

■ting;  also  li|>-reading  and  articulation. 
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In  teaching  a  beginning  class,  names  of  the  more  conimoii. 
articles  may  be  mingled  with  the  ordinary  language  work, 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  mind  of 
the  child  with  a  multitude  of  words.  Follow  the  child. 
Give  the  names  of  the  various  objects  as  he  asks  for  them 
or  the  need  arises. 

I  can  only  roughly  outline  here  the  work  that  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Caroline  C. 
Sweet's  ''First  Lessons  in  English." 

When  teaching  Lesson  IV,  or  the  transitive  verb,  sen- 
tences similar  to  the  following  may  be  used : 

A  woman  holds  a  comb. 

A  woman  holds  a  brush. 

Dinah  sweeps  the  floor. 

Dinah  cooks  the  dinner. 

Dinah  cooks  some  eggs. 

Dinah  makes  bread,  cookies,  etc. 

A  woman  sets  the  table. 

Grandpa  reads  a  newspaper. 

A  boy  eats  cake. 

The  baby  holds  a  doll. 

In  Lesson  XI  introduce  the  predicate  adjectives;  give 
sentences  like  these: 

The  stove  is  black. 
The  ladv's  dress  is  silk. 
Grandpa's  cane  is  yellow. 
Grandma  is  old. 
Dinah's  apron  is  white. 

In  Lesson  XIII,  illustrating  adverbs  of  time  and  manner, 
these  sentences  may  be  helpful : 

A  bed  stands  in  the  bedroom. 
The  pictures  hang  on  the  wall. 
A  vase  stands  on  the  mantel. 
A  book  Ues  on  the  table. 
A  pillow  lies  on  the  couch. 
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Lesson  XIV: 

Dinah  sweeps  with  a  broom. 
Dinah  dusts  with  a  duster. 
The  boy  plays  with  a  sled. 
The  boy  plays  with  a  drum. 
The  lady  sews  with  a  needle. 
Dinah  dresses  neatly. 

Lesson  XV: 

The  cook  stirs  cake  with  a  spoon. 
She  washes  dishes  with  water  and  soap. 
She  wipes  the  dishes  with  a  towel. 
Dinah  pops  com  in  a  corn-popper. 
She  hangs  the  dish-cloth  on  a  nail. 
She  irons  clothes  with  a  flat-iron. 
She  places  napkins  on  the  table. 
The  lady  sits  on  the  piano-stool. 
She  takes  a  book  from  the  book-case. 
The  boy  eats  with  a  knife  and  fork. 

The  various  house-keeping  duties  of  the  week  can  be 
taught  from  the  kitchen.  On  Monday  the  children  could 
be  interested  in  ''wash-day.'' 

First,  the  children  should  all  be  provided  with  sharp 
pencils  and  clean  sheets  of  paper.  Insist  upon  neatness  and 
good  language. 

For  convenience,  the  stove  and  necessary  utensils  can 
bo  taken  from  the  cabinet  and  placed  on  the  teacher's 
desk  in  plain  sight  of  the  pupils.  Then  the  children  may 
write: 

It  is  Monday  morning — Dinah  looks  happy  and  well. 
She  washes  the  clothes  to-dav.  The  soiled  clothes  are  in 
a  clothes-basket. 

Dinah  builds  a  fire  in  the  st()V(\  Sh(»  puts  the  boiler  on 
the  stove.  She  pours  a  pail  of  water  into  the  boiler. 
Dinah  has  a  cak(»  of  soap.  She  cuts  the  soap.  She  puts 
the  pieces  of  soap  into  a  basin  of  water.  The  basin  sits  on 
the  stove.    The  soap  melts. 
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Dinah  puts  the  wash-tub  on  the  bench.  She  pours  the 
hot  water  out  of  the  boiler.  She  puts  the  water  into  the 
tub.  She  takes  the  melted  soap  off  from  the  stove.  She 
pours  it  into  the  tub. 

Dinah  washes  the  clothes  in  the  tub.  She  rubs  them  on. 
the  wash-board.  She  rinses  the  clothes  in  cold  water. 
She  gets  a  bottle  of  *^ bluing."  A  little  bluing  is  put  in. 
the  water.     Bluing  makes  the  clothes  white  and  clean. 

Dinah  puts  a  wringer  on  the  tub.  She  rolls  the  clothes 
through  the  wringer.  She  puts  up  a  clothes-line.  She 
hangs  the  clean  clothes  on  the  line.  She  pins  them  with. 
clothes-pins.  The  sun  shines  on  them.  The  sunshine 
and  wind  dry  the  clothes.     It  is  noon  now. 

Dinah  washes  her  face  and  hands.  She  combs  her  hair 
and  puts  on  a  clean  apron.  She  is  not  tired.  She  is 
hungry.  She  makes  an  apple  pie  for  dinner.  I  think  the 
clothes  will  be  nice  and  white. 

A  tactful  teacher  can  make  many  language  lessons  from 
this.  The  lesson  can  be  shortened  or  changed  to  suit  the 
circumstances. 

Make  the  lesson  as  realistic  as  possible.  Allow  the  chil- 
dren to  express  their  own  ideas.  Be  careful  to  have  the 
work  draw  out  the  indi\'iduality  of  the  pupils. 

"  Baking  day '^  is  a  subject  full  of  material  for  language 
work.  This  lesson  may  be  taught  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  previous  one: 

It  is  a  sunshiny  day. 

Dinah  bakes  some  cookies  to-day.  She  builds  a  fire. 
She  gets  a  yellow  bowl  and  a  spoon.  She  puts  them  on 
tlie  table. 

The  milkman  brought  her  a  quart  of  milk  yesterday. 
Tlie  milk  is  sour.     She  pours  the  sour  milk  into  a  cup. 

She  puts  some  sugar  and  butter  into  the  yellow  bowl. 
She  mixes  the  butter  and  sugar.  She  puts  an  egg  into 
the  bowl.  She  puts  a  little  soda  into  the  sour  milk.  The 
soda  and  milk  foam.     She  pours  this  into  the  bowl. 

Th(»n  Dinah  stirs  it  with  a  large  spoon.  She  stirs  very 
fast.  She  puts  flour  in  the  bowl  and  stirs  the  whole.  In  a 
little  while  it  is  thick.     It  is  called  dough. 
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Dinft}i  puts  the  dougli  on  the  moulding-board.  Slie 
r^lls  it  with  a  rolling-pin.  She  gets  a  tin  cooky-cutter. 
She  cuts  the  cookies.  They  are  round.  She  takes  a  knife 
sind  cuts  out  a  cooky  man  for  the  baby.  She  makes  eyes 
for  the  cooky  man  with  small  black  currants.  Tlie  baby 
'wiJI  laugh. 

Dinah  laj-s  the  cookies  in  cooky-tias.  She  puts  the  tins 
in  tlie  oven.  The  oven  is  hot.  Soon  the  cookies  are 
baked.  They,  are  brown.  She  takes  the  cookies  out  of 
■the  oven  and  set«  them  on  the  table. 

Tlie  baby  comes  into  the  kitchen.  He  sees  the  cooky 
man.  He  Inughs.  and  climbs  up  to  the  table.  He  grabs 
the  cooky  man  and  bites  it.s  head  off.  Are  you  sorry  for 
the  cooky  man?  The  baliy  is  not  sorry.  He  eats  the 
wjoky  man's  amis  and  legs.  too. 

With  small  pupils,  one  could  ask  each  morning:  "Wh.itis 
the  lady  doing  to-day?"  or,  "With  what  is  the  boy  play- 
ing?" This  will  put  a  new  interest  into  the  "morning 
news"'  problem. 

.\nother  morning  might  be  spent  in  teaching  the  names 
of  the  various  articles  used  on  the  dining-table.  The  after- 
ncM>n  before  this  lesson  is  taught  in\'itations  for  a  doll 's  tea- 
party  are  written.  These  are  addressed  to  the  pupils. 
The  invitations  are  WTitten  in  aiinpte  language  so  the 
child  may  read  it  himself.  If  these  are  placed  in  tiny 
envelopes,  it  will  add  to  their  attractiveness. 

The  next  morning,  the  teacher's  desk  is  transformed 
into  a  dining-room.  The  dining-table  Is  placed  in  the 
centre  and  care  is  taken  that  theeliina,  etc.are  arranged 
properly.     .\  chair  is  placed  for  each  doll  guest. 

When  the  children  come  from  chapel,  the  WTaps  of  the 
dolls  are  removed  and,  after  a  few  momenta  spent  in  con- 
versation, the  guests  are  seated  at  the  table.  Our  ever- 
useful  Dinah  acts  as  waiter. 

A  guest  Ls  assigned  to  eacli  child.  He  spealcs  for  the 
doll.  If  he  wishes  the  dof[  to  wk  for  some  cake  or  other 
4itdi,  the  proper  language  is  given  him;  the  request  must 
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either  be  spelled  or  spoken.    This  may  be  varied  in  different 

ways. 
The  following  language  may  be  taught : 

May  I  have  some  more  coffee? 

May  I  have  some  more  meat? 

Please  pass  the  cake. 

Please  pass  the  salt  and  pepper. 

May  I  have  some  sauce,  please? 

Please  give  me  a  spoon. 

May  I  have  some  potato? 

May  I  have  a  glass  of  water,  please? 

Yes,  thank  you. 

No,  thank  you. 

If  you  please. 

This  makes  a  valuable  exercise  in  articulation  and  up- 
reading.  The  next  morning  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  write 
an  account  of  the  party. 

The  different  holidays  of  the  year  might  be  celebrated. 
On  Christmas,  a  tiny  wreath  could  be  hung  in  the  window 
and  a  Christmas  tree  set  up,  laden  with  gifts.  Afternoon 
calls  might  be  received  and  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion 
taught. 

In  more  advanced  classes,  these  lessons  can  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  more  difficult  language  used.  Sometimes 
the  little  old  grandmother  might  tell  a  story  of  her  younger 
days,  or  the  grandfather  give  an  account  of  some  old-fash- 
ioned ''husking-bee.'* 

This  household  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  children,  and 
their  remarks  are  often  quaint  and  amusing.  One  girl 
thought  the  mother  should  be  in  the  nursery,  taking  care 
of  the  baby,  instead  of  pla\dng  the  piano.  Another  girl, 
being  brought  by  her  teacher  to  my  room  to  view  the 
cabinet,  began  to  sob.  Much  questioning  elicited  the  fact 
that  it  made  her  so  homesick  to  look  at  it,  she  wanted 
to  go  home  at  once. 

One  is  constantly  finding  new  features  to  add  to  the 
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t  eoUection.    A  larger  cabinet  could  be  made,  on  a  more 
I  elaborate  scale,  with  hall,  bath-room,  pantry,  and  wood- 
I  ahed.    The  wood-shed  is  needed  to  hold  the  grind-stone, 
k  Bcrthe,  saddle,  rake,  hoe.  hatchet,  pick-axe,  boat,  bath-tub, 
I  WW.  etr.     Also  to  store  the  little  bags  of  grain,  labeled  and 
\  eontaJning  the  (Afferent  varieties  of  grain,  nuts,  and  other 
things.     The  expense  can  be  large  or  small,  as  one  chooses. 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  helpfulness  of  this  cabinet,  and 
shall  feel  amply  repaid  if  a  thought  ha.^  been  given  that 
will  help  some  other  young  teacher  to  make  the  school 
»m  a  happv  place,  full  of  interest  to  the  little  ones. 
LULA  E.  CURPENTER, 
Intlructor  in  the  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Michigan. 


HE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


[  To-DAY  each  Australian  State  can  boast  of  a  noble  inati- 
Ution  with  a  staff  of  well  trained  teachers,  equipped  with 
(verytliing  that  tender  charity  can  prompt  or  science  can 
vise  to  advance  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Let  me  in  the  first  place  refer  to  Queensland,  which  is  the 
lungest   State  in  .\ustralia.     Here  in  its  capital,  Bris- 
inc.  it  i.s  gratifying  to  find  31  blind  pupils  being  cared 
r  and  22  deaf  children  pursuing  the  combined  system, 
I  this  institution,  as  well  as  in  the  others  of  .\ustralasia, 
all  the  children,  blind  and  deaf,  are  taught  to  perform  house- 
hold duties;  the  deaf  are  provided  with  employment  in 
the  home  and  in  the  workshops  where  practicable.    The 
blind  children  are  taught  chair-caning  and  basketrmaking. 
The  9  women  and  48  men  employed  in  the  workshops 
during  the  last  financial  year  received  in  all  £2,494  as  wages. 
Tliis  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  good  resultB  achieved  by 
the  Queensland  Institution. 
In  Melbourne  the  \'ictoria  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution 
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looks  after  33  boys  and  37  girls  who  are  taught  by  the 
oral  method.  Where,  however,  pupils  are  found  who  are 
unable  to  derive  any  benefit  from  articulation,  they  are 
transferred  to  a  manual  class.  This  *'oral"  method  is 
not  the  "pure  oral"  of  the  German  schools,  since  natural 
signs  are  employed  occasionally  as  supplementary  aids  in 
teaching. 

It  was  my  privilege,  when  passing  through  Melbourne 
last  February  on  my  way  hither,  to  see  the  good  work  going 
on  in  this  noble  institution,  as  also  to  meet  with  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  F.  Rose,  its  founder,  and  a  large  company  of 
the  deaf — his  pupils  in  bygone  years.  There,  too,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  energetic  and  popular  mission- 
ary to  the  adult  deaf,  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  good  work  he  is  doing  in  this  new  sphere  to 
which  he  was  recently  appointed,  a  work  which,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  is  akin  to  that  carried  on  with  more  or  less  vigor 
in  each  of  the  States  of  Australasia. 

In  previous  years  the  Victorian  government  has  given  an 
annual  subsidy  of  €1,000,  but  this  year  the  allowance  has 
been  reduced  by  18  per  cent,  owing  to  a  general  retrench- 
ment, mainly  on  account  of  the  protracted  drought  through- 
out the  State.  The  adult  deaf  here  as  elsewhere  are 
capable  of  engaging  in  any  trade  where  hearing  is  not  re- 
(|uired.  As  a  consequence  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of  them 
unemployed  or  dependent  upon  any  one,  a  fine  spirit  of 
hopefulness  and  independence  animating  and  lifting  them 
towards  higher  aims  and  conditions  of  life. 

In  South  Australia  the  Brighton  Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  provides  for  the  education  of  76  pupils, 
of  which  number  13  are  blind  and  63  deaf.  Fift-een  help- 
less ones  are  cared  for  in  the  Angas  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf-Mutes.  The  government  assists  the  Brighton 
Institution  by  an  annual  grant  of  £400.  Bootmaking, 
cooking,   modelling,   gardening^   dressmaking,   and  other 
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oocupatioas  in  which  the  deaf  can  engage,  are  taught  here 
as  in  the  Melbourne  Institution  referrei!  to  already.  The 
system  of  instruelion  adopted  liei'e  is  ulsti  tlie  etmibined. 

The  Angus  Home  is  the  only  one  in  Australia  which  is 
proviiled  for  aged  an<l  infirm  deaf-nuites,  It  is  both  a 
credit  to  the  gwifi  people  of  Adelaide  anil  a  boon  to  those 
for  whose  care  and  comfort  it  has  been  provided. 

In  another  respect  too  this  Angas  Home  is  interesting 

Ifrntn  the  fact  that  it  cares  for  a  girl  borne  down  with  the 

reble  affliction  of  being  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb. 

8  is  the  only  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  its  kiml  in  .\ut-tral- 


'  In  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  with  whose 

Htitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  {leaf  and  blind  it  has  been 

privilege'  to  be  coimected  for  over  thirty  years,  we 

iftve  a  noble  building,  situated  on  a  fine  site,  containing 

(Ver  five  acres  of  land  on  the  Newtown  Road,  where  the 

af  and  dumb  and  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  State 

e  educated.    Forty  years  ago  thi-i  Institution  commenced 

I  tiseful  work  witli  7  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  in  a  small 

wo-etoried  house  in  the  city.     About  600  children  have 

>en  educated  here  and  prepared  to  become  useful,  indus- 

tious,    and    self-reliant   members   of   soeiety.     Of    these 

K)Ut  400  were  deaf  and  dumli  and  200  blind.     The  child- 

1  hnre,  as  in  kindred  institutions  throughout  Australia, 

^ive  the  be.st  education  it  is  in  our.  power  to  bestow. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  including 

dran-ing,  modelling,  carpentry,  cookery,  plain  and  fancy 

needle-work,  anrl   general   domestic   duties   for   the   deaf; 

ubIso  in  music,  etc.,  for  the  blind. 

Year  after  year  the  newest  and  most  helpful  appliances 
for  ijnparting  instniction  to  our  deaf  and  blind  young 
f-|>eople  are  sought  for  and  utilized.  For  the  information 
fthud  gajne<l,  whether  from  reports  received  from  kindred 
I  institutions  or  through   the   ,\men('an   V'olta   Bureau,   to 
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whose  kindly  offices  we  are  so  very  much  indebted,  I  feel 
most  grateful.  In  ways  like  this  we  try  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  developments  constantly  going  on  elsewhere  regard- 
ing the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

Every  year  inspectors  from  the  State  Public  Instruction 
Department  visit  the  Institution,  examine  the  pupils,  and 
furnish  a  report  on  the  progress  made.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  general  tenor  of  these  reports  is 
one  of  satisfaction,  and  to  add  that  most  of  the  Institutions 
of  these  States  of  Australia  can  tell  a  similar  tale,  both  as 
regards  procedure  and  results. 

Adjoining  this  building  an  Institute  for  the  Adult  Deaf 
has  been  erected  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  was 
opened  last  year.  In  this  handsome  edifice  these  young 
men  and  women,  ex-pupils  of  the  Institution,  are  enabled 
to  meet  conveniently  for  purposes  of  amusement,  instruc- 
tion, and  religious  culture.  Regarding  this  church  or 
institute,  let  me  here  quote  the  remarks  of  one  who  when 
passing  by  paid  us  a  friendly  visit  one  evening  last  winter: 
*'As  you  walk  past  it  on  an  inclement  evening  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  its  comfortable  interior  and  the  smiling  faces 
within,  you  must  with  them  feel  grateful  for  the  forethought 
which  prompted  its  erection. '' 

Victor  Hugo  has  well  said  that  the  civilization  of  a 
people  may  be  judged  by  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
young  and  the  helpless.  The  Sydney  resident  may,  with 
pardonable  pride,  point  out  to  the  visitor  from  a  foreign 
clime  the  splendid  group  of  buildings  which  adorn  his  city 
in  this  vicinity,  St.  Paul's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  St. 
John's,  Moore  Theological  College,  the  Women's  College, 
and  Prince  Alfred  Hospital.  These  palaces  of  learning 
or  benevolence,  outward  signs  of  true  national  advancement, 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

In  Tasmania  the  interests  of  the  blind,  both  adults  and 
children,  are  thoughtfully  considered.    Quite  recently  I 
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had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Institution  in  Hobart, 
of  seeing  the  work  being  flone  both  in  their  schoolroom  and 
workshops,  and  of  learning  that  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
is  about  to  be  taken  up  very  soon.  The  system  to  be 
adopted  is  the  combined.  In  bygone  years,  until  very 
recently  indeed,  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  this  Island 
colony  were  sent  either  to  the  Sydney  or  the  Melbourne 
institution,  a  plan  which,  in  view  of  its  comparatively 
srnall  populiition,  suited  admirably.  Both  convenience  and 
pconoiny  were  thus  observed,  Somewhat  similar  remarks 
Would  apply  as  regards  both  Western  Australia  and  New 
Zcalanrl,  though  for  several  yeai"s  past  this  latter  and  more 
fli^tant  colony,  situated  1,200  miles  east  of  Sydney,  has 
had  in  operation  excellent  institutions  for  both  the  deaf 
and  blind.  That  for  the  deaf  is  at  Sunitier,  near  Christ> 
church,  conducted  on  the  "pure  oral"  method,  and  that 
the  blind  at  Auckland, 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  warmly  of  the  enlight^ 
seal  and  energy  with  which  the  work  of  these  several 
institutions  is  carried  on,  or  to  overestimate  the  prudence 
and  philanthropic  spirit  of  those  engaged  in  their  govern- 
niejit  and  support.  Truly  this  "Greater  Britain,"  these 
"Colonies  beyond  the  .seas,"  children  of  the  grand  old 
mother  country  of  whose  splendid  history  and  ancestry 
the  Australians  are  so  justly  pmud,  these  thriving  provinces 
not  yet  much  over  a  century  in  age,  are  advancing  rapidly 
in  much  lliat  t<'nds  in  the  progress  and  higher  interests  of 
the  human  family. 

If  my  visit  to  your  country  and  my  acquaintance  with 
the  workings  of  your  great  institutions  should  help  us  in 
our  endeavors  in  those  far  away  fields  of  labor  at  the  Antip- 
odes, then  my  mission  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  I  venture 
that  your  own  cordial  wishes  and  sympathies  will 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  we  thus  gain. 
SAMUEL  WAISON, 
Principal  of  iht  jVcir  .S'fui/i  H'o/ei  hiKliliilitm, 
Sydmij.   Sew  SinUh   WaU/t,  Aunlrali/t. 


GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING. 

In  the  first  place,  geography  is  a  splendid  study  to  im- 
prove the  language  of  the  deaf,  because  of  the  excellent 
chance  it  gives  the  teacher  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
language  principles  without  the  repetition  of  the  exact 
words.  Repetition  in  language  principles  is  what  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  in  the  teaching  of  language. 
It  has  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  lesson  in  memo- 
rizing with  none  of  its  disadvantages.  It  has  variety  as 
well  as  repetition.  You  put  a  child  to  poring  over  a 
lesson,  trying  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and  it  soon  becomes 
dry  and  lifeless.  But  you  may  have  a  child  write  all  day 
such  expressions  as,  "  Little  Rock  is  in  the  central  part  of 
Arkansas  on  the  Arkansas  river,''  and  he  will  never  become 
tired  so  long  as  you  change  the  name  of  the  places,  which 
necessitates  a  change  of  the  location;  though  the  lan- 
guage principle  remains  the  same. 

It  gives  the  teacher  a  splendid  opportunity  to  teach 
that  the  article  a,  an,  or  the  should  be  used  before  all  com- 
mon nouns,  except  when  they  have  a  possessive  modifier, 
but  that  proper  nouns  need  no  article  before  them,  as  a 
rule;  and  it  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  the 
pupil  this  so  often  that  he  will  never  forget  it.  For  in- 
stance, the  pupil  has  a  marked  tendency  to  write,  "Mr. 
Coker  went  to  city  to  buy  hat,'^  leaving  out  the  before 
city  and  a  before  hat.  When  constantly  drilled  that  a, 
a7i,  or  the  should  be  used  before  all  name-words,  they 
usually  develop  a  tendency  to  write  such  expressions  as 
"Mr.  Mashburn  taught  in  the  Washington.^'  I  correct 
this  tangle  for  them  by  telling  them  that  before  the  names 
of  places  or  people  we  do  not  use  an  article,  though  I 
sometimes  explain  that  before  names  of  rivers,  oceans,  and 
mountains  the  article  the  may  be  used. 
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.4g^ii,  it  gives  the  best  opportunity  to  t^ach  tlif  real 
leaning  of  lo  and  Irom  in  sucli  questions  as,  "How  would 
ou  go  from  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith?"  or  "On  what 

lies  of  water  would  you  go  from  to  - — ?"  or 

"What  direction  is from  you?"     After  considemble 

practice  in  these  forms  of  questions  they  learn  that  (rnm 
■Iways  indicates  the  starting  point  and  In  the  end  of  the 
ley.    Then,  to  be  sure  that  this  idea  was  firmly  fixed, 
should    turn    all    these    questions    around,  aa    "  What 
:tion   is   Fort  Smith  from  yon?"  and  then,  "What 
■ction    are    you    from    Fort    Smith?"     When    1    first 
.rted   my  pupils   on  tliis  fonn  they  were  as  apt    to 
rer  the  (luostion,  "What  direction  is  Louisiana  from 
■kansas?"  by  saying,  "  ,\rkansBs  is  south  from  Louisiana," 
aftfi  they  were  to  answer  it  correctly,  but  by  constant  drill 
that  from  indicated  the  starting  point,  but  that  the  place 
following  from  was  the  last  word  of  the  sent^'ncc  in  ques- 
tions of  the  last  form  above,  they  soon  learned  to  answer 
question  correctly. 
I  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  my  pupils  to  use 
-em  anil  pari  0}  in  answer  to  audi  questions  as,  "  Where 
IB  Texarkana?"    They  wanted  to  write,  "Texarkana  is 
southwest  of  Arkansas."     To  overcome  this  difficulty,  I 
w  a  rough  map  of  Arkansas  hurriedly  on  the  board 
id  cut  it  up  by  dotted  lines  into  the  northern  part,  eastern 
,rt,  southern  part,  western  part,  central  part,  north- 
-western part,  southeastern  part,  etc.    Then  1  wrote  the 
■BBine  of  each  part  plainly  in  its  place  as,  "The  south- 
item  part  of  Arkansas,"  in  the  lower  left  corner  and  so 
irth  as  in  the  diagram  on  the  next  page. 
I  ha<l  the  pupils  of  the  class  make  an  effort  lo  tell  me 
iftiat  I  should  write  in  each  section  as  I  marked  it  off.  and 
'feen  corrected  their  expression,  calling  especial  attention 
to  the  -ern  ami  part  of,  so  that  they  wouki  get  the  differ- 
between  this  expression  and  tlie  expression,   "Mi.s- 
;ri  is  north  of  Arkansas.'' 


! 
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than  they  could  learn  by  studying  wise,  bookish  definitions^ 
for  ten  years?    Let  us  show  them  as  many  of  these  thing^S 
as  is  possible  at  first,  so  they  will  be  able  to  recognize  thei 
when  they  are  seen  both  in  reality  and  on  the  map,  thei 
where  they  are  located,  and  later — much  later — the  Ian-  — 
guage  definition  of  them.    There  is  too  much  gloss,  and 
show  about  our  education.    There  is  too  little  of  real  use. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  young  acquaintance  of  mine.  He 
had  finished  the  high  school  and  the  academy  and  come 
home.  He  told  his  father,  who  was  a  practical  business 
man,  of  all  his  vast  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
Latin  and  Greek.  His  father  listened  to  all  this  with  that 
knowing  smile  which  a  kind,  indulgent  father  sometimes 
wears  just  before  his  innocent  lamb  is  to  be  shorn  of  his 
first  good  growth  of  conceit.  Then  he  said,  "Son,  I  wish 
you  would  go  and  calculate  the  number  6f  feet  of  lumber 
on  that  wagon  for  me."  The  young  man  went  along  with 
that  confident  stride  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  young 
student  who  has  conquered  all  the  problems  of  school  life 
and  goes  forth  to  seek  other  worlds  to  vanquish.  He  returned 
with  the  same  confident  air,  but  his  answer  showed  enough 
lumber  on  that  one  wagon  to  build  five  large  houses. 

We  have  the  same  results  in  some  of  our  schools.  Let 
us  put  our  hearts  into  our  work  and  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  "What  is  the  matter?'^  Let  us  reason  out  the 
problem  and  then  give  our  pupils  something  practical, 
something  to  take  home  with  them  to  help  them  through- 
out life.  Let  us  stop  working  for  self.  Let  us  stop  wire- 
pulling. Let  us  get  some  of  the  envy  and  malice  out  of 
our  hearts  and  get  some  of  the  sunshine  of  God's  love  and 
brotherly  kindness  in.  Let  us  not  work  for  self-aggrandize* 
ment  or  think  of  our  pull  with  the  governor  or  legislature 
or  board,  but  let  us  think  of  a  pull  all  together  toward  the 
elevating  and  improving  of  our  pupils.  No  true  teacher 
will  want  any  pull  with  anybody  except  such  as  may  be 
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pari  of  were  not  usetl,  and  I  gave  them  the  lorni,  "Louis- 
iana is  Bouth  of  Arkansas."  I  gave  them  several  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  and  then  mixed  the  two  forms  of  ques- 
tions ?o  as  to  be  sure  the  pupils  understood  the  principles, 
!  should  then  have  the  pupils  go  over  this  very  same  process 
for  at,  \eaj>l  fifty  cjuestions  to  be  svre  tliey  understood  the 
principle.  This  might  be  tiresome  to  the  teacher,  hut  it 
would  not  be  to  the  pupils  if  you  gave  them  a  different 
pity  to  locate  each  time,  which  would  necessitate  a  change 
i)f  the  location  though  the  same  language  principle  would 
be  used  in  all.  It  is  time  well  spent  if  it  should  require 
even  a  week,  or  a  month  for  that  matter;  for  direction  and 
location  are  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  geography 
teaching  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  pupil  in  my  class  who 
failed  to  understand  these  principles  when  explained  in 
this  way,  and  to  learn  and  use  the  correct  form  of  language 
in  the  answer. 

I  teach  my  pupils  the  idea  of  up  and  down  a  river  by 
taking  them  to  some  creek  or  river  near  by,  throwing  a 
Hlick  into  the  water,  and  showing  them  that  the  stick  does 
not  remain  in  the  same  place,  but  moves  away,  I  tell 
them  that  the  stick  moves  doum  the  river,  since  water 
always  flows  clown,  and  that  the  opposite  direction  is 
Tip.  I  also  tell  them  that  up  the  river  it  is  smaller  and 
down  the  river  it  is  larger.  I  show  them  some  other  small 
stream  flowing  into  this  stream  and  tell  them  that  it  is  a 
branch  or  tributary  of  the  latter  stream.  I  tell  them  that 
the  place  where  they  unite  is  the  junction  or  confluence  of 
the  rivers.  To  teach  then  the  meaning  of  source,  cDurne, 
and  mmitb  of  a  stream,  I  take  the  class  out  some  day  just 
after  a  rain  to  some  small  rivulet  made  by  the  rain  an<! 
we  go  to  the  beginning  of  it,  I  tell  them  that  this  point  is 
called  its  source,  or  where  it  rises:  then  we  should  follow 
it  down.  While  tloing  this,  I  explain  that  the  land  along 
the  very  edge  of  the  water  is  called  the  banks  and  that  the 
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one  to  our  right  is  called  the  right  bank,  and  the  other  the 
left  bank,  and  that  the  direction  in  which  we  are  traveling 
is  the  course  of  the  river,  and,  when  we  reach  where  it  flows 
into  another  stream,  that  the  part  between  its  banks  there 
is  called  its  mouth.  Then  I  take  them  back  up  the  rivu- 
let which  has  run  dry  in  places  by  this  time,  and  tell  them 
that  the  place  where  the  water  has  flowed  is  the  bed  of  the 
rivulet,  and  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  lower 
than  the  banks  and  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  water 
carries  away  some  of  the  land  which  it  touches.  Then  I 
tell  them  that  a  river  is  the  same  as  this  rivulet,  except 
larger,  and  that  when  a  great  many  of  these  rivulets  flow 
together,  they  make  a  river,  but  that  the  sources  of  many 
of  these  rivulets  are  springs  where  the  water  bubbles  from 
the  ground  and  is  clear  and  usually  cold. 

Geography  also  teaches  the  pupil  to  follow  the  lan- 
guage of  the  question,  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes.  Every  teacher  knows  how  prone 
pupils  are  to  wander  away  from  the  language  of  the  ques- 
tion and  become  hopelessly  lost,  without  compass  or  astro- 
labe, on  the  treacherous  sea  of  their  own  language  resources 
and  fall  into  unintelligible  jumbles  of  words  or  into  the 
deceptive  submarine  maelstroms  of  the  verb.  The  teacher 
of  geography  has  the  opportunity  of  constantly  giving  the 
warning,  '^Follow  the  question.'^  In  this  connection,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  like  the  form  of  question,  "What 
large,  beautiful  river  flows  through  Arkansas?"  but  that 
I  prefer  this  fonn,  "What  is  the  large,  beautiful  river 
which  flows  through  Arkansas?'^ 

I  have  no  use  for  books  in  my  plan,  except  for  the 
maps  in  thcni,  for  you  will  notice  that  I  reverse  the  plan 
of  most  geographers  by  beginning  at  home  (the  known) 
and  gradually  radiating  from  this  point,  while  most  geog- 
raphers begin  away  from  home  (the  unknown)  and 
gradually  come  home  to  the  known.     They  disregard  the 
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»t  universal  educational  principle  of  "First  the  known, 
tlwii  the  unknown;"  or,  "Teach  the  unknown  by  the 
Itnown."  In  all  education,  except  in  geography,  teachers 
t>«>gin  with  the  known  and  proceed  to  the  unknown;  but 
in  geography  this  principle  is  too  often  reversed* 

I  believe  that  this  principle  is  right  and  that  it  is  even 
more  important  in  the  teacliing  of  geography  than  in  any 
other  study.  It  is  a  universal  complaint  that  children  do 
not  eunnoct  what  they  learn  from  geography  with  the  real 
earth.  A  pupil  in  one  of  our  schools  has  illustrated  this 
point  more  forcibly  than  anything  I  can  say,  and  his  answer 
cries  out  in  unmistakable  appeal  for  a  change  in  our  plans 
of  t^'Aching  geography.  The  pupil  was  asked  if  he  had  ever 
seen  the  earth,  and,  after  considerable  serious  thought 
oiiswcrod,  "  We  cannot  see  the  earth,  because  it  is  so  far  off." 
The  (Mjint  I  am  Irying  to  make  is  that  our  teaching  is  too 
abstract.  According  to  this  chiki"s  idea  the  eartii  was  far 
beyond  the  stars,  and  our  teaching  is  just  as  far  from  what 
it  ought  to  be  as  the  stai-s  are  from  us.  Let  us  take  the 
natural  order  by  teaching  our  pupils  of  the  home  first  and 
then  of  the  outside  world;  then  we  shall  find  geography  an 
interesting,  lively  study  and  our  pupils  will  not  be  search- 
^^u  for  the  earth  beyond  the  stars. 

^^^What  difTerence  should  it  make  to  us  whether  they  can 
^^He  a  learned  definition  of  what  geography  is,  at  first? 
^^why  should  we  sptmd  day  after  day  worrying  the  life 
uut  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  on  dry  and  (to  the  pupil) 
meaningless  definitions  of  what  a  hill,  river,  island,  cata- 
ract, mountain,  and  so  forth,  are,  when  we  could  take  them 
for  aji  hour'.=i  walk  and  teach  them  more  in  reality  about 
what  these  thing.s  are  by  showing  them  the  real  objects 

t  right  method  of  tcarlifng  geography  Iihs  been  advocated  in 

foryeani  iiysonie  of  our  educators  ot   the   deaf.     Among 

■.  Wealon  Jenkins  (vot  xxxi.  p.  lOJj,  Mr,  K.  ('.  Newcoiiibe 

»i.p.  107).  Mr.  V.  IJ.Cinrkp  (vol.  xlii,  p.  143),  Mr.  I".  M,  Driggs 

%  p.  29»),  niul  Hiss  C.  R.  Siiiith  (vol.  xlvi,  p.  3»6). 
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and  the  pupils  soon  learn  to  answer  these  forms  in  coi 
language.    This  plan  would  save  the  teacher  much 
pointment,  leave  more  time  to  impart  information,  a^t^^^ 
give  the  pupils  a  correct  language  expression  for  the^^-*^^^ 
knowledge.     After  the  pupil  had  learned  to  answer  this  \i  M  ^ist 
of  questions  about  each  State,  the  teacher  might  chang^-^^K^ 
the  language  of  the  question  and  bring  out  the  same  info  ^:r:»r- 
mation  in  different  language,  always  explaining  that  tlr^-^^ 
two   expressions   mean   the  same.      The  pupils,  in   fou— ^*^ 
months,  will  learn  to  answer  and  understand  this  list  C^^  ^^ 
(juestions  asked  about  each  State,  and  will  remember,  tocr^'*^^ 
if  the  teacher  first  spend  two  months  in  teaching  direction: -^^^ 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  grounds  and  in  giving  them  ^       ^ 
knowledge  of  their  own  State.     This  makes  a  total  of  si?^^  •^' 
months  to  learn  of  their  own  State  and  the  whole  Union  ^^• 
If  you  begin  at  home  this  way,  they  will  remember  it. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  gather  pictures  of  the^^ 
people,  animals,  occupations  of  the  people,  and  prominent 
features  of  the  countries  or  cities  about  which  he  intend 
to  teach.  A  schoolroom  in  which  geography  is  taught 
should  he  a  picture  gallery.  The  class  should  make  fre- 
(luent  imaginary  excursions  to  these  countries  from  differ- 
ent places,  noting  how  they  should  make  the  trip  at  every 
stage  of  the  journey;  the  surface,  climate,  and  productions 
of  each  country  or  section  they  traverse;  the  habits  and 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  peculiarities. 

For  teaching  the  motions  and  shape  of  the  earth,  the 
cause  of  day  ;ind  night,  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  season 
and  other  matters  of  higher  geography,  I  have  nothing 
better,  I  believe,  than  the  good,  old  way  of  diagrams  and 
globes. 

I  only  hope  I  have  not  so  wearied  the  readers  of  this 
long  paper  that  they  will  disregard  my  suggestions  solely 
because  of  "that  tired  feeling."  The  point  I  am  striving 
most  ardently  to  make  is  that  the  usual  system  of  geography 
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t<-(ipliinp  ought  to  be  turned  right  jirouml.  That  there  is 
»*«jiK'thing  wrong  is  universally  conceiled.  I  believe  it  to 
*>*  that  we  begin  in  the  wrong  place.  Wo  ought  to  begin 
f*l  homo,  then  take  the  States  bordering  on  us  and  radiate 
in  aJl  ilireetioiihi. 

Wherever  there  has  been  progress,  wherever  there  has 
Iwen  improvement,  there  has  been  a  change.  In  every 
aivenup  of  life,  in  transportation,  manufacture,  agriculture, 
t^lucation,  everything;  every  stage  of  progress  hae  been 
tlie  result  of  discontent.  In  every  age  since  the  time  when 
the  tent-dweller  on  the  plain.f  of  Asia  silently  folded  his 
tent  and  took  hi.'^  earthly  belongings  upon  his  hack  anil 
moved  to  more  verdant  pastures,  up  to  the  present  higli 
Btati'  of  advancement  when  the  traveller  may  move  in  a 
palace  car  or  on  board  a  luxurious  ocean-liner,  every  change 
for  tlie  better,  every  step  of  progress,  has  been  heralded  by 
fliseontent  with  present  achievements  and  the  reasoning 
out  of  a  better  plan.  Discontent  with  present  achieve- 
ments in  geography  teaching  is  universal.  Let  us  try  a 
diimge. 

ARTHUn  G.  M.WHBLRN, 
»  llie  .Irkamaa  School  for  tt«  Dfof, 

Litltf  Hock,  .lrfa,n«t*. 
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Thk  first  step  in  sight  training  is  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  ehil<l.  This  may  l>e  tione  by  giving  i|uiok  exercises 
\vhich  he  can  imitate.  The  following  movements  may 
be  used:  Standing,  sitting,  going,  coming,  hopping,  eat^ 
ing,  walking,  marching,  closing  eyes,  opening  eyes,  moving 
head  forward,  baekwani,  and  U^  the  right  and  left  sides, 
placing  hands  on  hips,  on  head,  on  knees,  on  shoulders 
"nd  face,  arms  upwards,  sideways,  down,  etc. 
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Matching  forms  is  a  good  sight-training  exercise.  Cut 
out  forms  of  solids,  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  paste 
corresponding  forms  upon  a  large  card.  Hold  up  one 
form  at  a  time  quickly,  and  let  the  children  find  the  dupli- 
cates on  the  chart.  Perhaps,  as  the  children  progress, 
two  or  three  forms  may  be  held  up  at  the  same  time.  Some 
forms  should  be  made  very  much  alike,  such  as  the  oval 
and  the  egg-shaped  forms,  that  the  child  may  notice 
slight  distinctions  at  a  glance. 

Number  cards.     Cards  may  be  prepared  upon  which  a 
certain  number  of  dots  are  pasted,  cut  out  of  colored 
papers,  and  another  set  may  be  placed  upon  a  table  around 
which  the  children  are  gathered.     Pictures  of  the  number 
cards  may  be  drawn  upon  the  blackboard,  if  more  con- 
venient.   This  exercise  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  matching-of-forms  exercise.     It  is  well  to  have 
a  variety  in  the  placing  of  the  dots  upon  the  cards,  which 
makes  the  exercise  more  difficult.     For  instance,  the  card 
upon  the  table  or  the  picture  upon  the  board,  representing 
fivey  may  have  the  dots  placed   thus  !•;,  while  the  card 
which  the  teacher  holds  up  quickly  and  then  hides,  may 

be  arranged  thus  .  I  I  or      *     or  I  .  or This  same 

exercise  may  be  given  duplicate  with  pictures  of  different 
varieties  pasted  upon  the  cards,  rather  than  dots.  Dote 
on  a  certain  card  may  be  of  black  and  red,  while  those  on 
the  card  which  matches  it  in  number  may  be  of  blue  and 
gold.  The  color  is  naturally  the  first  thing  which  attracte 
the  eye  of  the  child,  so  the  drill  of  seeing  the  number  also 
is  of  benefit.  A  large  chart  with  figures  of  good  size  ui>on 
it  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  with  dominoes  cut  in  two. 
An  exercise  of  like  nature,  but  with  the  simple  object  of 
matching  colors,  may  be  used. 

Other  exerci.ses  with  color.  Paint  or  draw  with  colored 
crayons  upon  a  sheet  of  cardboard  a  large  rainbow.  Each 
child  may  have  pieces  of  colored  cardboard  or  paper  which 
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iitatch  the  rainbow  colorn.  The  teachor  points  (|uipklytci 
a  certaiii  color  and  children  hold  up  correspoiidiiiK  cant  or 
(Miper.  The  teacher  or  one  of  the  cliildreii  may  hold  up 
quickly  a  certain  color,  and  one  or  more  of  the  chiss  points 
to  the  corresponding  tint  on  the  rainbow, 

A  large  pio  may  be  made  thas,*  the 
segments  being  movable.  While  the 
children  blind  their  eyes,  the  teacher 
removes  a  piece  of  the  pie,  and  children 
tell  al  a  glance  which  one  was  taken  awa\-. 
Several  pieces  may  be  removed  in  the 
!*amp  manner.  Or  a  thin  cloth  may 
he  placed  over  the  pie,  as  soon  a.*  the 
seen  the  i>iece  or  pieces  removed,  ho  that  a  picture  may  be 
carried  in  the  mind,  and  the  color  of  the  absent  piece  or 
pieces  guessed  correctly,  The  position  or  order  of  the 
pieces  may  be  varied,  while  the  child  is  blindfohled,  and 
then  he  may  tell  the  original  color.  Thi.s  exercise  may  be 
varied  by  the  placing  of  the  colors,  and  by  using  different 
shaped    forms.     For   instance, 


0   E  0   0    B    0 


Place  two  rows  of  scjuares,  ovals,  circles,  or  triangles 
upon  the  table  (around  which  the  children  are  gathered), 
with  corresponding  colors  in  the  two  rows,  but  different 
fomiR.  Let  malvhinti  of  color  be  the  object  of  the  lessfjn. 
When  the  children  close  their  eyes,  the  teacher  or  a  chilrl 
removes  one  or  more  of  the  forms  from  one  of  the  rows. 
The  blindfolded  Iwys  and  girls  shi:)uld  know  at  a  glance 

*For  actual  use  the  gegments  of  tlie  pireltt  and  the  squares  referred 
to  lurthi>r  on  ivre  of  the  color,'  indicated  in  tliP  i-iiin  hy  iniliul  IcHcr'; 
Kod,  «rwn,  Or»ii(tf,  Hliic,  YHlnw,  Piirpk. 
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which  colors  they  miss.  This  is  quite  a  simple  exercise, 
as  the  one  complete  row  of  colored  forms  aids  the  memory 
on  the  other  row.  Of  course  variations  of  these  exercises 
may  be  given,  and  different  material  can  be  used  for 
variety,  such  as  rubber  balls  with  colored  worsted  cover- 
ings, colored  pieces  of  cloth,  tissue  paper,  etc.  I  have  used 
simply  the  six  primary  and  secondary  colors  in  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  exercises,  namely,  red,  blue,  yellow,  purple, 
orange,  and  green.  These  exercises  are  designed  for  very 
young  children,  but  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  intro- 
ducing the  tints  and  shades. 

A  row  of  six  children  may  each  quickly  hold  up  before 
the  class  a  colored  ball  or  other  object,  and  the  class  may 
tell  the  color  of  the  ball,  or  name  the  object  which  each 
child  held. 

Miscellaneous  devices  and  games  for  the  cxdtivaiion  of 
the  sense  of  sight.  I^t  the  children  close  their  eyes  or 
leave  the  room  while  the  teacher  places  a  small  ball  (or 
any  other  object  chosen  beforehand)  somewhere  within 
sight  in  the  room.  See  which  child  will  observe  the  ball 
first. 

A  large  chart  of  cardboard  out  of  which  the  forms  of 
animals  have  been  cut,  leaving  the  perfect  hollow  likeness 
of  the  same,  may  be  hung  against  the  board  or  any  dark 
background,  so  that  the  outline  may  be  brought  out  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  teacher,  who  has  the  corresponding  cut- 
out animals  in  her  possession,  holds  up  one  or  two  of  them 
quickly  before  the  class,  who  point  to  the  corresponding 
outline  on  the  chart ;  or  the  children  may  say  the  name  or 
names  of  the  animal  or  animals  held  to  view,  and  the 
chart  need  not  be  used.  Geometrical  forms  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way,  or  any  familiar  objects. 

Place  a  number  of  different  objects  upon  a  table,  around 
which  the  class  may  march,  all  giving  one  swift  glance  at 
the  collection,  after  which  each  child  may  write  a  list  of 
the  objects  from   memory,   or  recite  the  same.    For  a 
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lety,  ihe  objpcts  may  be  placed  in  a  row,  nr  in  gnmps, 
I  the  children  may  tell  of  thp  order  or  form  of  grouping. 
wge  written  or  printed  worrls  or  numbers  may  be 
;  «ith  in  the  same  manner  on  the  table,  or  written 
I  the  blackboani  and  erased  quickly, 
I  here  quote  two  games  from  the  book  entitled,  "Parlor 
riames,''  by  Helen  E.  Hollister.  which  I  think  help  to 
<luioken  the  observation  of  the  child.  The  first  is  called, 
"  Hide  in  Sight."  In  this  game  tlie  children  must  all  leave 
the  room,  or  close  their  eyes,  save  one.  It  is  the  business 
of  this  person  to  hide  a  piece  of  money,  only  it  must  not  be 
hidden  nut  of  night.  It  should  be  placed  plainly  in  view, 
ill  whole  or  in  part.  The  class  then  begin.s  to  hunt  for  the 
piece  of  money.  When  one  spies  it  he  must  not  make 
any  exclamation,  must  not  even  ap{)ear  to  have  seen  it, 
Imt  must  quietly  go  and  take  his  seat,  saying  nothing,  and 
appan-ntly  seeing  nothing.  It  L^  very  entertaining  lo  sec 
how  the  different  children  accept  the  discovery  they  have 
made.  When  every  one  has  found  the  piece  of  money 
fif  course  every  one  i.i  seated.  The  Ja.it  one  Ui  find  it  is  the 
next  t/>  hide  it. 

The  second  game  mentioned  is  eutitled,  "Throwing  the 
Handkerchief,"  or  by  some,   "Flying  Cloud."    The  class 
being 8eate<i  around  the  room  in  a  circle,  someone  stationed 
in  the  center  throws  an  unfolded  handkerchief  to  tme  of 
the  seated  players.     Whoever  receive**  it   nmst  ijn^tantli/ 
throw  it  U)  some  one  else,  and  so  on.  while  the  person  in 
the  centre  endeavors  to  catch  the  handkerchief,  in  its 
patvage  from  one  player  U)  another.     If  he  catche.a  it  as  it 
louclies  somebody,  that  person  must  take  his  place  in  the 
centre.     If  it  is  caught  in  the  air.  the  player  whose  hands 
t  left  enters  the  circle.     The  handkerchief  must  not 
ited  or  twisted,  but  thrown  loosely. 
w  of  these  exerci-ses  I   have  gathereil  from  other 
,  but  the  greater  share  of  them  are  original. 
KATHARINE  K.  REED, 
Ftmierlij  Teaehrr  in  Ihe  Mitwaukte   Dai/'Sehoul, 
Milini'iktf,  tt'itrrmjiin. 
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•  :".»'trv.     Poctrv  is  one  •• 
-  v.::T  life  affords  us,  and  tn  I 

♦  »-Trv  is  svnoiiviiious  with  k 
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.  -'  ..'••od  from  life.     There  are  • 
-  -.  ■  Ml  oonstituted  tliat  life  a|i] 
..*  >*  l)oein,  full  of  hf^artfelt  1 
■    ■  Tosses,  and  all  that  ^oes  to  i 
'.'  >  such  people  as  these  wIk 
.      :.i  eonsolation  in  poetry,  l»ut 
..  .:,y  deaf  pcM'sons  who  ean  fee 
.     .  •  s;ine  degn^'. 
.  ■    .'  'the  ability  to  appreciate  p( 
-  -••  "othedeaf,  the  blind,  and  the] 
-   "     M'  j)ursu(Ml  in  fosterin*^  a  tast 
.    •  .::ie."     The  same  autln»rity  ^roj 
■...■.  r  deaf  and  blind  j)oets  would 
~.     ::.iiure  to  supply  the  deaf    witl 
-•:■.,:  !nay  have  impaired  their  atta 
:>  appreciation.     What   they   nt 
•-  :hel)est  selections  offered  to  the 
:  :  in  fact  hear  their  own  voic(^  ^ 
■  • : 'se  as  effectively  as  those  liste 
.  •'  read,  and  to  read  effc^ctivelv  < 
•"  than  hear.     The  dc^af  and  the  1 
Z'^\  to  read  the  vim'v  best,  and  nnb 
::>]Mrhij2:,  and  wholesome  poetry, 
.-.•rnionv  with  the  nobler  tvpes  and 
r:itos  their  ])hvsical  defect   bv  a  h 
ideas  calculated  vastlv  to  enlunice 
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I  Aside  fruiri  this,  there  are  thftse  who  believe  that  '"the 
congenitally  deaf  can  never  appreciate  jKiptry  in  its 
euphony;  but  that  they  ciiii  and  do  appreciate  the  lofty 

sentimeiil.  the  rhetorical  finish,  and  the  poetical  simile 

^^K  verse,  will  not  l>e  denied.     It  is  said  that  when  interpret- 
^^H|  a  poem  of  sublimity  and  grandeur  into  graceful  signs 
^^Bpantoiniin<',  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  beauty  does  appeal 
^^Bthe  soul  nf  the  deaf  jwrson."    I  remember  how  power- 
^^BUy  I  was  affected  by  the  graceful  signs  of  a  young  Gal- 
^^^bdet  College  student  who  sang  "Yankee  Doodle"  and 
^^Hbrching  through  fieorgia,"  as  well  as  "  IJarbaru  Fritchie, " 
^^K  ttie  boat  to  St.  Joseph,  Micliigan.     But  I  have  never 
yet  had  the  great  pleasui'e  of  seeing  "Marc  Antony's  Ora- 
tion," or  "Thanatopsi8,"or  "Dp  I'rofundis,"  or  "The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Niglit."  or  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
Biers  of  ShaI(eH|)pare "s  plays  given  in  the  sign  language. 

?  the  cast^im  in  many  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  to 
6ve  their  pupils  commit  hjiniis  and  iKiems  to  memory 
and  repeat  them  in  signs  during  the  Sunday  morning  chapel 
services.     In  this  way,  if  the  teacher  has  time  to  spare, 
^^^  pupil  receives  many  new,  helpful,  and  noble  ideas, 
^Hpd  adds  new  words  to  his  or  her  vocabular;-.    Or  perhaps 
^^B^  remember  stHiip  of  the  striking  passages  which  im- 
^^pfMsed  them,  and  of  which  they  have  made  a  note,  to  put 
up  on  the  walls  of  their  room,  where  they  can  see  it  every 
day,  and  thus  be  inspired  and  encouraged  to  do  their  very 
best.     When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin,   President  and  Mrs.  Cliarles  K.   Adams  frequently 
invited  me  to  make  myself  at  home  in  their  very  fine 
private  library,  the  windows  of  whicli  conmianded  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  Lake  Mendota,     ( )n  the  walls  of  tliis  hbrary  I 
noticed  there  were  a  numlier  of  poetical  and  prose  quota- 
tions framed,  and  the  ideiia  they  embodied  were  so  excellent 
that  I  at  once  put  up  all  my  favorite  quotations  in  large 
lem  on  paper,  and  these  I  tacked  to  the  walls  nf  my 
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room.  Nowadays  you  can  get  some  of  the  best  poems  or 
prose  selections  framed  in  an  attractive  way.  Publishers 
also  sell  mottoes  printed  in  large  letters  on  cardboard  for 
use  in  the  schoolroom.      As  BjTon  so  admirably  puts  it^ — 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 

Deaf  persons  who  attend  oral  classes  are  taught  to 
appreciate  poetry,  and  they  find  much  enjoyment  in  sing- 
ing them  in  their  own  fashion,  keeping  time  with  their 
teachers'  lip-movements,  or  the  waving  of  a  wand.  That 
explains  why  some  lip-readers  like  to  watch  the  choir  sing 
in  church. 

Besides  the  memorizing  of  poetry,  another  way  to  learn 
to  value  it  is  to  take  up  some  poet  and  study  his  works  for 
examples  of  martial  music,  for  beauty  of  thought,  for  illus- 
trations of  passion,  faith,  insight,  imagination,  description, 
pathos,  inspiration,  courage,  patriotism  and  so  forth,  as 
follows : 

Example  of  music  of  the  slow,  sad  organ  movement : 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

This  shows  music  of  the  martial  type: 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky : 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar: — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  morel 
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Beauty: 


Faith: 


lasight: 


And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 


Maybe  Thou  lettest  this  fleshy  thorn 

Beset  Thy  servant  e'en  and  mom, 

I,.est  he  ower  high  and  proud  should  turn. 


I-.et  our  unceasmg  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light;  for  strength  to  bear 
Our  |)ortion  of  the  weight  of  care, 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One-half  the  human  race. 


Courage: 


Fitz-Jame«  was  brave:  Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  thrilled  with  sudden  start, 
He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Returned  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare; 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before; — 
Come  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 

Inspiration: 

Go  then,  and  from  the  wells 

Of  ancient  lore,  from  bards  and  sages  old, 
And  from  the  chronicles 
Of  deeds  heroic,  gather  potent  spells. 

Such  as  may  nerve  thy  soul  to  action  high  and  bold. 

Imagination: 

Wondrous  and  awful  are  thv  silent  halls. 

O  kingdom  of  the  past! 
There  lie  the  bygone  ages  in  their  palls. 
Guarded  bv  shadows  vast; 
There  all  is  hushed  and  breathless, 
Have  when  some  image  of  old  error  falls, 
Elarth  worshipped  once  as  deathless. 
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Or  this: 

Dear  common  flower  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 

Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold, 
First  pledge  of  blithesome  May. 

Passion : 

What  gnarled  stretch,  what  depth  of  shade  is  his! 

There  needs  no  crown  to  mark  the  forest's  king; 
How  in  his  leaves  outshines  full  summer's  bliss! 

Sun.  storm,  rain,  dew,  to  him  their  tribute  bring. 
All  nature  seems  his  vassal  proud  to  be, 
And  cunning  only  for  his  ornament. 

While  looking  up  the  foregoing  quotations  in  her  note- 
book, the  writer  came  across  several  specimens  of  poetry 
by  the  deaf,  and  these  in  turn  brought  to  her  attention 
a  ver\^  interesting  article  anent  '^ The  Poetry  of  the  Deaf," 
1)V  Dr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet.  It  mav  be  found  in  the 
Annahy  vol.  xxix,  pp.  200-222.  Since  that  article  was  pub- 
lished several  other  deaf  poets  have  appeared.  Among 
them  may  be  named  Mrs.  May  Martin  Stafford,  Mrs. 
Angelia  Hawthorne  Fisher,  Mrs.  Agatha  Tiegel  Hanson, 
Miss  Alice  C.  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Laurence  Roberts. 

HYPATIA  BOYD  REED, 
Formerly  Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delavan,  Wisconsin. 


KDITH'S  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  AT  SCHOOL.— I. 

'*T}iou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?*' 

The  object  of  this  brief  sketch  is  to  help  in  a  measure 
the  many  who  have  inquired  how  I  begin  with  pupils  when 
they  first  enter  school. 

p](lith  (the  name  is  fictitious)  Is  far  below  the  average 
child  in  mental  capacity.  But  the  method  described  here 
is  practicable  in  any  case,  only  varying  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  child,  and  this  nmst  be  judged  by  the 
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kcher  hiniRelf  in  each  instance.     It  will  bo  obst-rveil  tliat 
in  this  case  a  great  deal  of  industrious  traiiiiiiK  was  nec- 
esiary  that  teachers  in  large  schools  would  find  it  impos- 
^^ble  to  give  in  their  limited  time. 

^■KTeaching  those  children  whotn  most  jjeople  pronounce 
^Hsiiteresting  and  stupid  is  a  work  which  none  of  ils  par- 
ticularly defiire  U)  do,  but  when  we  remember  that  the  one 
to  whom  most  was  forgiven  was  the  one  who  loveil  most, 
we  can  give  our  time  and  our  very  aelve-s  to  those  who 
need  us  most.  It  is  easy  to  t^ach  the  child  who  is  bright 
ttnd  winning,  but  that  is  not  the  one  who  neeils  the  thought 
and  the  tender  love  that  the  seemingly  unlovable  child 
iloe«  need,  We  cannot  always  tell  what  will  be  develofied 
from  those  children  who  are  at  first  so  slow.  We  only  know 
what  is  in  the  bud  by  the  imfolding  of  the  blossom.  These 
pugeA  will  show  what  there  was  in  Eilith  that  only  time 
and  patience  coidd  tievelo|). 

|£dith  entered  the  Kendall  School  in  1901.     Her  hearing 
tB  almost  normal,  though  it  was  very  hard  to  make  her 
jderstand  what  was  said  to  hei-,  and  she  did  not  speak  at 
^t  first  she  appeared  wholly  incapable  of  i-eceiving  in- 
ruction.  and  as  the  days  passed  by  we  were  seriously 
thinking  of  giving  her  case  up  as  hopeless.    The  attempt 
to  K'ach  her  seemed  a  wa'*te  of  time.     She  was  almost  as 
^Jelplea'^  as  a  baby,  though  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
^Hiimg  and  well  developed  physically.     (I  may  say  here 
^^V  mental  development  was  arrested  by  paralysis  when  a 
^^rery  young  child,)    She  had  always  been  treated  like  a 
baby,  waited  upon,  and  humored  in  everyway,  until  she 
could  not  or  would  not  do  anything  for  herself. 

len  called  from  her  seat  to  take  part  in  the  daily  work 

»  school  she  would  stand  confused  and  scareil.     She 

tnetl  entirely  tlevoid  of  the  itistinet  of  imitation.     No 

lount  of  coaxing  or  urging  niuM  itiducc  her  even  to 
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play.  When  placed  among  very  young  children  at 
kindergarten  work  she  simply  sat  motionless,  staring 
vacantly  around  her  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been  dropped 
from  another  world.  If  anything  was  placed  in  her  hand 
she  would  hold  it  just  as  it  was  given  her,  making  no  signs 
either  of  pleasure  or  displeasure.  I  sometimes  wondered 
if  she  had  any  mind,  any  intelligence.  Was  there  really 
any  way  to  reach  and  to  rouse  her  dormant  faculties?  I 
reasoned  that  there  must  be  something  in  her  that  sooner 
or  later  would  respond  if  it  were  only  gotten  at  in  the  right 
way.  Happily  I  soon  found  that  she  had  a  quick  temper 
and  a  will  of  her  own.  These  were  surely  a  foundation  on 
which  to  work. 

As  I  said  before,  she  took  no  part  in  the  school-  work. 
This  continued  two  months.  In  the  mean  time  I  studied 
her  and  resolved  to  try  force,  as  everything  else  had  failed. 
Compulsion  is  always  the  very  last  thing  to  which  a  teacher 
should  resort.  This  failing,  Edith  was  doomed  to  return 
to  her  home  as  nmch  in  the  dark  as  when  she  entered 
school.  I  was  determined  she  should  not  do  this  until 
every  means  had  been  tried. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  her  U)  the  blackboard. 
To  call  or  beckon  her  to  me  was  useless,  and  if  I  started 
towards  lier  she  would  cry  out  and  fight.  I  walked  up  to 
her  pleasantly,  took  firm  hold  of  her  arm,  and  pulled  her  to 
the  board;  fortunately  for  us  both  she  remained  where  I 
put  her,  and  there  she  stood  like  a  statue.  I  put  chalk 
in  her  hand,  but  she  made  no  effort  whatever  to  use  it. 
She  screamed,  danced,  kicked,  and  struck  violently  at  me. 
1  was  determined  not  to  be  conquered,  knowing  that  that 
day  would  decide  her  future.  I  took  hold  of  her  and  put 
her  in  a  corner;  this  at  first  seemed  only  to  aggravate  her, 
but  between  her  paroxysms  of  screaming  she  would  look 
appeahngly  at  me,  then  I  would  smile  and  point  to  the 
board,  take  hold  of  her,  and  lead  her  again  to  her  place. 
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This  time  she  raade  an  effort  to  write — that  is,  she  struck 
at  the  board  aimlessly  at  intervals,  with  the  chalk,  and 
1  guided  her  hand  to  make  vertical  lines. 

This  was  gone  through  every  day  for  a  few  weeks,  but  I 
saw  day  by  day  that  Edith  was  yielding.  Now  she  knew 
she  must  obey,  and  began  reluctantly  to  work,  looking 
very  serious  as  if  she  were  wondering  if  it  were  possible 
that  she  must  actually  do  something  herself.  Time  thus 
passetl  for  a  few  months.  I  often  let  a  girl  stand  beside 
her  to  help  and  cheer  her.  I'sually  these  little  scenes 
lasted  about  ten  minutes  each  day.  When  she  was  allowed 
to  go  to  her  seat  such  a  changed  expression  would  come 
over  her  face — an  expression  of  sudden  relief  after  torture. 

I  now  began  to  use  the  slate  pencil  on  the  blackboard 
and  tried  to  get  Edith  to  trace  the  lines  with  chalk.  At 
first  she  would  not  look  at  what  I  was  doing.  I  tried  to 
get  her  to  make  a  line,  but  she  would  not.  Then  I  took 
her  hand  and  traced  it  over  for  her:  finallv  she  did  it  her- 
self.  Next  I  wrote  lines  with  chalk  and  she  copied  them. 
This  was  her  first  attempt  at  writing,  and  was  (as  you 
may  imagine)  very  laborious  work.  After  writing  those 
for  a  few  days  I  gave  her  horizontal  and  then  oblique  lines. 
After  considerable  practice  in  these,  tus  she  was  now  able 
to  hold  the  chalk,  I  started  her  on  curves;  a  long  drill  on 
these  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  three  kinds  of  straight 
lines,  and  she  could  make  the  letter  c  fairlv  well.  All  this 
was  necessary  in  order  to  train  her  hand,  teach  her  to  hold 
the  chalk  properly,  concentrate  her  attention,  and  make 
easier  the  fonning  of  letters.  The  following  will  illustrate 
more  fully  what  I  have  explained  above: 

First   I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
Second  ////// 
ThirdWW  \  s 
Fourth  —    —    — 
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I  was  always  careful  to  let  Edith  stop  at  once  when, 
knew  she  was  weary,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  keeping 
child  too  long  at  one  thing.     She  was  now  master  of  t 
letters  bird,  and  could  connect  them  much  better  th 
she  did  her  first  word,  cat. 

About  three  months  were  required  to  teach  Edith  tm 
first  word.     At  the  end  of  eight  months  she  could 
eight  words,  namely,  cat,  rat,  cow,  dog,  pig,  bird,  hog,  gi 
She  learned  on  an  average  one  word  a  month,  but  w 
able  to  recognize  the  pictures  of  only  four  objects  ( 
rat  J  cow  J  and  dog)  without  first  reading  their  names  writte=^ 
in  script  below  each  object.     In  the  other  four  nam 
she  usually  put   wrong  letters.     For  recreation  in   t 
work  I  placed  slips  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  nami 
of  objects  on  the  table,  for  her  to  pick  out  names  like  the 
in  her  book.     She  enjoyed  this  very  ihuch,  evidently 
garrling  it  as  a  game  of  some  sort.     In  a  short  time  sh 
was  able  to  pick  out  quickly  the  word  like  the  one  on  he 
paper. 

As  another  device  for  a    pleasant  change  I  wrote  th 
words  with   which   she  was    familiar  on  paper,   leavin 
every  other  line  blank  for  her  to  make  a  copy.     It 
hard  for  her  to  change  from  blackboard  and  chalk  tu 
paper  and  pencil,  but  she  enjoyed  it.     At  other  times  arm 
open  picture  book  would  be  given  her  with  pap)er  ami 
pencil  without  being  told  what  to  do,  and  feeling  no  re- 
straint she  would  carefully  read  the  words  she  knew  ami 
copy  them  on  her  paper. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  Edith  could  write  words  only^ 
forming  no  sentences;  so  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  teach  her  a  verb.  I  gave  her  ran.  As  she  did  not 
know  the  letter  /?,  this  first  had  to  be  learned.  Curves 
wen*  made  and  added  to  other  curves  until  she  grasped 

the  idea  and  could  write  //.     To  write  the  word  ran  was 
more  than  could  bo  expected,  and  she  did  not  go  beyond 
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tftU^^^'    >?vi-it:,ing  4t^—.      Thinking   s    would    be 

j^ve  ^^^  t^Viet  -\resrb  sat.  But  this  was  also  too  hard 
?as^^^  th^^^^^^^  ^^  t,tie  end  of  the  first  term  in  June  I 
ioT  ^^  I  i-^coUTap^ecl  1^1  though  she  could  not  write  a  sen- 
was  not 

t^      ,  c  satisfi^^    t.Vigtt/   she  was  really  capable  of  grasping 

'deaS'  a^^  ^^a.t:    she  had  done  better  than  I  had  ex- 

6^^    ,      Any^^^^>    i't    ^^as  a  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to 

^-  Vi  but  to  thosc^   stbout  her,  that  she  was  so  changed  in 

'or   b^^^^    ^^*^c>x-e  amiable  and  cheerful  in  June  than 

Vi  d  b^^  ^^    ^^pt^mber.     I  thought  that  if  she  never 

hack  to  ^^>  ixxto  whosesoever  hands  she  might  fall  the 

c^       ^ould  t>^     somewhat  lighter  for  the  training  she 

i    buTu     ^\yeA'      ^^^LR  not  this  enough  to  encourage  any 

^^*^Tth  retu^^^^    in  the  fall  with  renewed  strength  of 

'A  flind  1^^    ^>     evidently  ready  for  the  more  difficult 

of  ^  second  term.    She  wore  a  more  intelligent  ex- 

^^^  .  ^.  the   ^vvild,  shy,  vacant  look  had  entirely  gone; 

V^^^  ^  v^idc  ^>vake,  and,  above  all,  she  was  interested  in 

^et^t  ori    about  her.     She  greeted  each  one  with  a 

"^e  o^  o^^'^g  day. 

'^^'^^^  ^%ajoaitiation  I  found  she  had  forgotten  all  of  the 

t^  \)ut  ^^t  all  of  the  letters  she  had  learned  the  last 

^    ^     B^t  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  change 

•    \\et  TXiatmer  was  permanent.     Whenever  she  was  called 

^Qii  she  quickly  responded  and  seemed  to  say,  **I  am 

T^Ay  tor  work." 

W^hat  she  had  to  do  now  was  to  begin  copying  letters 
-gjn,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  she  found  difficulty  with  some 
lb  J  tt?;  9y  y)'    Curves  were  made,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
«  '  I     could  make  them  all  once  more. 

rnrA        This  being  Edith's  second  year,  as  many  minor  details 
had  been  gone  over  the  first  year  I  determined  to  dis- 


:     r. 
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pense  as  far  as  possible  with  lines  and  curves  and  writi 
letters  in  sections. 

Beginning  with  cat  I  wrote  c  a  t,  then  cai.    She  mi}C^=^<^ 
the  letters  up  as  usual,  so  I  wrote  ca  t.    When  she  h  ^^  ^* 
written  that  I  connected  a  and  t  with  a  little  line.    Afte^:^     ^ 
short  time  she  could  write  not  only  this  word  but  othe=^'^^ 
correctly  wthout  stopping. 

During  this  period  of  Edith's  progress  I  found  it 
sary  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  words  and  letters  that  s 
knew,  and  the  difficulties  she  had  with  each.     In   fa 
I  had  written  and  I  kept  before  me   every  day  a  co 
plete  account  of  all  that  she  had  learned  up  to  th 
time,  and  my  plan  for  her  day^s  work  was  made  acco 
ingly.    Nothing  that  she  had  once  learned  was  allow 
to  escape  her  memory.    She  was  kept  interested  for  hou 
by  changing  her  work,  so  that  she  would  be  learning  t 
same  old  things  without  its   becoming  monotonous 
wearisome  to  her.     Her  first  lesson  in  the  morning  woul 
be  a  few  letters  or  words  in  a  line  to  copy.    What  w 
copied  correctly  was  erased  and  what  was  incorrect  w 
re-written.     While  I  was  busy  with  her  the  more  advancecr^ 
pupils  would  write  from  memory  the  lessons  studied  th 
evening  before.     By  the  time  they  finished  this  Edith  wa^ 
allowed  to  rest  or  play  while  I  corrected  their  work.     Whe 
there  are  several  grades  in  one  class  the  teacher  should 
methodical  and  keep  written  statements  of  what  eaclm 
grade  has  learned  and  can  do.    This  gives  the  backward^ 
pupils  a  chance  to  observe  and  think  about  what  th^ 
brighter  ones  have  done. 

Five  hours  is  too  long  for  a  child  in  Edith's  condition 
to  be  kept  at  study.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  im- 
proving its  mental  condition.  Edith's  ill  temper  greatly 
retarded  her  progress,  (^ften  when  she  found  difficulty" 
with  anything  she  would  fly  into  a  passion  and  yell  like  a 
wild  Indian.     Such  gusts  of  teni[)er  have,  of  late,  been  less 
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iiiiii  less  fretjuenl.  They  usually  ocpur  when  she  is  worried 
•v\-ith  a  letter  that  she  makes  piirtly  right  but  cannot  writt' 
crjuite  eoirectly.  For  in«tancp,  the  letter  (/  she  niatle  very 
■well  alone,  but  in  the  worct  dog  she  always  wrote  rfoj.  I 
oft«"n  pasa'd  this  over  and  had  her  write  words  which  she 
Itnew  to  eni'ouragp  her.  and  then  take  up  a  new  word  with- 
•^ut  17.  The  wonl  hird  was  also  very  hard  for  her.  as  she 
;ild  not  make  r  eorroetly  unless  the  word  began  with  that 


Always  u[>  tn  this  time  she  wrote  ,    for  /(  and  ''/i  for 


€»uldii 

^^^^nit  after  the  Christma:^  holidays  she  Rould  writ^'  almost 
all  the  letterp.  Up  to  this  time  the  Iptters  /.  A-,  7,  i\  1.  had 
l)een  entirely  omitted  as  they  were  too  hard  for  her,  and 
hn  time  was  l>etter  spent  in  writing  words  and  practicing 
the  letters  she  already  knew. 

Edith  was  never  taught  signs  in  the  schoolroom.  She 
learned  the  names  of  objects  and  the  verbs  only  by  looking 
at  objects  or  pictures  representing  them.  Signs  used  when  at 
play  with  the  other  children  were  of  great  help  in  unfolding 
her  mind  and  character.  By  signs  she  could  give  ex- 
preiwion  to  her  thoughts  and  feelings  .as  in  no  other  way. 
She  was  never  prevented  from  conversing  in  signs,  as  it  did 
not  retarrl  hut  rather  aided  her  progress — often  cheering 
her  up  when  she  was  gloomy  and  irritable. 

After  a  few  words  have  been  leame<l  some  children  can 
easily  be  taught  to  wTite  sentences.  It  is  better  to  keep 
to  the  same  verb  for  a  time  until  the  child  is  able  (|uickly 
to  distinguish  the  names  of  objects  and  the  verb.  Snnie 
pupils  require  more  attention  anil  individual  instruction 
than  others.  If  a  child  is  slow  and  inattentive,  then 
gn>ater  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teacher.  He  must 
be  alive  to  every  device  to  secure  the  attention,  and  at  the 
same  time  must  be  careful  not  to  .*poil  the  child.  The 
teacher  who  starts  out  to  t^-ach  the  deaf  must,  indeed, 
have  force  of  character  enough  not  to  turn  aside  at  the 
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hill  of  difficulty,  and  must  be  brave  enough  to  fight  the 
giants  in  his  way. 

If  a  child  is  forgetful  and  unreliable,  give  him  more 
practice  with  the  same  letters  and  words.    This  can  b^^ 
done  in  many  different  ways  without  wearying  the  child -► 
Copying  on  a  slate  or  paper  is  work  that  requires  a  child's^ 
attention  and  also  interests  him.     Begin  with  the  pictures^- 
that  are  familiar  to  the  pupil  and  lay  slips  of  paper,  o 
which  their  names  are  written,  on  the  table,  and  let  th 
child  find  the  picture  from  its  name.     If  the  child  can 
not  readily  find  the  right  picture  let  it  be  compared  witl»- 
one  he  does  know;  this  will  help  him  to  place  the  slip  unde 
the  correct  object.     Toys  can  be  used  in  the  same  way^ 
placing   the    slip  under  the  toy;  also  compare  pictureffs- 
with  toys,  always  using  the  slips  of  paper  and  writing  their^ 
names  on  the  blackboard.     Another  way  is  to  let  the  child 
take  the  slip  of  paper  to  the  window  and  when  he  has  found 
the  object  outside  he  may  write  it  on  the  slate  or  black- 
board; or  two  pupils  may  be  selected,  one  of    whom  is 
'' teacher."    The  *' teacher"  has  a  number  of  slips  from 
which  his  pupil  may  draw  one  and  find  the  toy,  picture, 
or  other  object  of  which  it  is  the  name.    There  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  this  memory  lesson  can  be  given. 
These  little  devices  were  a  great  help  to  Edith.     She  thus 
grew  to  associate  names  with  the  objects  she  saw  in  pictures 
in  the  schoolroom  and  outside. 

Some  may  think  all  this  care  and  attention  does  not 
bring  results  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  expended.  But 
is  it  not  our  duty  to  sow  that  others  may  reap?  If  we  do 
not  see  the  result  we  should  not,  therefore,  think  there  is 
no  fruit  from  our  labor.  Surely  it  is  not  beneath  us  to 
work  along  the  line  of  genius  described  by  the  great 
Goethe  as  ''an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.'' 

Edith's  first  sentence  gave  her  as  much  trouble  as  her 
first  letter  had  done. 
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It  was  about  the  secontt  week  in  November  when  she 
began  to  write  words  in  sentence  form.  She  could  not 
always  wTite  the  words  correctly  that  she  had  learned. 
.\l  times  slie  onuld  remember  them  ati<l  at  other  times 
would  forget  them  entirely.  So  the  only  way  van  to  teach 
them  again  and  again.  First  I  drilled  her  in  the  lett^ir  u, 
which  she  had  forgotten,  being  unable  to  connect  the 
curves  properly.  After  learning  to  make  the  capital 
letter  .4,  she  practiced  the  word  ran  first  by  tracing,  then 
Ity  copying.  But  this  wonl  seemed  almost  too  much  for 
her.  When  I  wrote  it  in  elialk  for  her  to  copy,  her  okl 
stubbornness  and  irritftbility  returnal  with  renewed  vigor. 
She  stooil  at  the  board  moaning  and  swaying  from  side 
to  side,  making  no  effort  to  writ*'.  I  left  her  to  herself 
until  she  made  up  her  mind  to  try,  which  she  soon  did. 
1  then  sent  another  pupil  to  help  her,  but  Kdith  was  in  no 
mood  for  helji.  The  little  girl  (tointed  to  her  own  finished 
work  on  the  board  and  again  offered  to  help  her.  This 
lime  instead  of  accepting  aid  sJie  began  to  write  with  all 
lier  might.  After  much  writing  and  erasing  she  succeeded 
fairly  well,  and  turned  t*i  me  with  a  radiant  face  and 
p<jinteil  to  her  work.  Now  I  wrote  ran.  She  copied  it; 
then  I  wrote  "A  cat  ran,"  She  copied  it  nearly  cor- 
rectly except  the  final  «.  After  many  corrections  I  fount! 
it  imptjssible  for  her  to  write  it  perfectly,  and  so  let  her 
write  it  her  own  way.  I  now  gave  her  other  sentences. 
1  WRjte  and  she  copied  the  following:  "A  cat  ran,"  "A  dog 
ran."  "A  girl  ran,"  "A  liog  ran."  I  then  brought  out  a 
scrapixiok  on  the  first  page  of  which  were  animals  in  the 
act  of  running.  I  wrote  a  sentence  on  paper  for  her  to 
read  and  ropy.  At  first  she  found  it  hard  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  more  than  one  word  at  a  time,  but  after  a  while 
she  could  read  the  whole  sentence  witliout  stopping  to 
write  each  word.  In  a  few  days  she  was  able  to  write 
sentences  from  pictures  without  a  copy.    Then  the  verb 
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^erioo^  but  independent  air,  giving  a  few  suggestions  to 
others  -  Edith  was  utterly  unable  to  start  or  even  make 
a  stit^'^'  while  Edna  had  finished  nearly  one-half.  Louise 
was  slow,  but  accurate.  Lapscott  could  not  start.  Edith, 
after  starting,  was  very,  very  slow,  easily  diverted,  irritable 
and  gT'OSSj  inclined  to  cry  at  every  mistake. 

Jarrnary  30,  1903.  (Drawing  rectangles  and  circles.) 
Edith  was  very  dilatory  about  starting,  but  when  she  started 
her  cvitting  was  firm  and  straight.  Lapscott  worked  well 
and  independently.  Edna  was  quick,  steady,  and  accurate ; 
Louise?  shaky  and  uneven.  Edith's  work  was  disappoint*- 
ing,  SLS  she  started  out  well  but  soon  became  cross  and 
seein^<^  disgusted  with  the  work.  She  wanted  to  use  her 
left  Jxand,  though  she  does  better  work  with  the  right. 
She  did  not  in  this  lesson  finish  one  side  of  one  rectangle. 

February  2y  1903.     (Drawing.)    We  showed  the  children 

ho^v  ±x)  draw  a  circle  with  the  end  of  a  spool,  then  let  them 

try    free-hand.     Some  did  fairly  well.     Edith  refused  to 

cut    her  circle  out.     Edna  did  not  show  her  usual  skill  to- 

fiav  ;     she  seemed  afraid   to  venture  alone.     Louise  drew 

aiicl  C5ut  out  a  cup  and  an  apple.     Edith  was  fifteen  minutes 

cut:t:ing  out  half  a  circle. 

T^^hniary  3,  1903.  (Block  work.)  When  given  a  box  of 
bloc^ks  Edith  started  at  once  a  structure  as  high  as  possible, 
usirx^  two  blocks  as  a  foundation.  Then  she  sorted  them, 
put: -ting  all  of  each  kind  in  a  separate  pile,  squares,  pillars, 
an<i  bricks.  Lapscott  built  fences  and  bridges;  Edna 
houi^5<»s  and  court-like  structures.  After  being  shown 
sorirx^  steps,  Edith  began  again  to  build  a  tower  and  de- 
riATc^cl  much  pleasiu*e  from  her  play.  Before  it  was  quite 
<^<^i>^pleted  I  let  a  pencil  fall  into  it  and  asked  her  to  get  it 
^^-it:.  for  me  without  breaking  down  her  building.  She 
^oti-^d  quite  naturally  and  took  it  as  a  joke. 

T^ebruary  4, 1903.    (Pasteboard  cats,  dogs,  etc. )    We  gave 
^stoh  child  a  pasteboard  model  of  a  cat  or  dog  with  paper. 
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pencil,  and  scissors.  As  usual  Edith  hesitated  about 
tracing,  and  had  to  be  coaxed  a  great  deal  before  attempt- 
ing anything.  The  others  started  at  once  and  soon  pro- 
duced cats  cut  out  with  much  care  but  little  accuracy. 
Edith  is  much  quicker  at  other  work  than  at  this.  She 
seems  afraid  to  attempt  drawing  or  using  the  scissors. 
She  was  now  almost  merry  at  times,  except  when  she  re- 
membered her  pricked  fingers,  which  she  made  an  excuse 
for  using  her  left  hand.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
her  use  the  scissors.  P]dna  was  accurate  and  quick,  Taps- 
cott  very  slow,  Louise  interested  and  neat.  All  during  the 
lesson  P]dith  kept  murmuring  ''Kitty,"  '* Kitty.'' 

February  6,  1903. — Edith  was  a  little  lazy  to-day. 
After  every  movement  she  sat  back  and  rested.  If  urged, 
she  grew  restless.  Edna  and  Louise  worked  very  well, 
finishing  two  figures  before  Edith  had  half  finished  one. 
She  could  not  be  induced  to  cut.  P]dna's  work  was  re- 
markable for  neatness.  On  being  told  to  write  the  name 
of  her  work  she  wrote  very  neatly  in  one  corner  of  her  paste- 
board, '*girl.''  Each  of  them  could  write  their  names  on 
the  models,  but  Edith  did  not  finish  hers. 

February  9, 1903.  (Colored  sticks.)  We  drew  a  line  on  a 
tablet,  pointed  to  a  red  ball,  and  the  children  put  one  red 
stick  on  the  table.  We  found  in  this  way  five  lines  of 
different  colors  and  made  squares  and  six-sided  figures. 
The  children  were  made  to  follow  the  colors  designated 
by  i)ointing  to  the  colored  balls  in  a  book.  The  work  was 
very  good,  each  child  distinguished  between  the  blue  and 
purple,  red  and  orange,  blue  and  green.  Edith  was  much 
(juicker  in  this  than  at  cutting  work. 

Edith  was  taught  how  to  write  the  letter  /,  then  the 
words  ra/i,  sat,  stood.  I  was  taught  in  two  parts,  then  one. 
She  could  not  start  at  the  top  and  make  the  letter,  so  she 
was  allowed  to  do  it  in  her   own  way. 

To-day  we  ruled  lines  with  colored  crayons,  thinking 
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Jiibii  such  gleaine  of  intelligence  that  her  work  rannot  but 
be  interesting.  She  took  the  pointer  again  ami  pointed 
to  "ran"  for  Mr.  Kiesel.  Then  after  seeing  "  You."  she 
"trietl  to  write  "You  ran.  "  Capital  1*  being  too  hard  she 
■was  Allowed  to  use  (he  smulJ  letter.  Of  course  she  needed 
a  reminder  now  and  then,  but  it  rniiat  alway.'*  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  child  whose  faculties  were 
totally  iindevelope<l  one  year  ago. 

Edith  [Kiintetl  to  "sat."  Mr.  Kiesel  performed  the 
action.  She  wrote  "  You  sat."  after  piiinliiig  to  the 
written  fonn.  [This  lesson  lasted  thirty-five  minutes 
l)efore  she  showetl  any  signs  o{  fatigue.]  After  "  You  sat," 
she  wrote,  "You  stood,"  Shp  point^-d  to  "ran":  Go!d- 
ing  was  made  to  "sit;"  we  hwkecl  at  Edith  to  see  if  she 
agreed  t'J  this.  Slie  took  Golding  by  the  sleeve  and  made 
her  get  up  and  run — writing  "Golding  sat,"  then  correct- 
ing it,  "Golding  ran." 

February  11.  1903. — To-day's  lesson  was  a  review,  Mr. 
Kiesel  wanting  to  see  if  Edith  i-eniembereii  such  words  as 
aU,  Tot,  korne,  etc.  So  the  book,  in  which  were  pictures 
of  these  animals  and  their  names,  was  just  left  on  the  table, 
and  E<lith,  lotjking  over  the  pages,  wrote  their  different 
names  on  the  blarklxmrd.  ''  Hoi-se"  was  very  difficult  for 
her,  .'to  the  slate-pencil  was  useil.  Little  rubber  animals 
wen!  placed  on  a  table.  One  at  a  time  wa.s  held  up,  Kdith 
ijuickly  went  to  the  b<jok  to  verify  her  opinion,  as  it  seemed. 
and  pointed  always  to  the  proper  picture.  When  a  rubber 
mat!  was  held  up  she  found  there  was  no  picture  of  that  in 
the  front  of  the  book,  so  she  turned  the  pages  rapidly  over 
until  she  found  a  man  near  the  entl  of  the  book.  She 
showed  enthusiasm  and  great  interest  in  this  work.  As  an 
experiment  she  was  shown  a  sheep — this  was  new.  She 
was  asked  to  point  to  its  picture  in  the  book.  She  found 
it  by  the  written  name.  She  could  not  write  it,  however, 
writing  «//,  but  upon  Ix'ing  given  a  model  she  made  a  very 
f^r  attempt. 
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Edith,  with  four  other  children,  was  shown  some  bright, 
new  pictures  of  a  sleeping  dog,  etc.  She  had  forgotten 
"slept,''  but  soon  i-ecollected  it.  She  could  always  recog- 
nize pictures  of  the  same  animal  in  different  books.  She 
wrote  "A  dog  slept,''  "A  cat  slept,"  "A  boy  slept,"  "A 
bird  slept,"  "A  cow  slept,"  "A  horse  slept." 

She  did  not  do  this  work  mechanically.  She  seemed 
to  understand  and  think  about  everything  she  saw.  After 
writing  "A  horse  slept,"  the  children  erased  all  their  work. 
Each  name  was  written  on  the  board.  Edith  sat  in  a  chair 
and  slept,  then  she  went  to  the  board  and  began  to  write 
"Edith,"  but  when  corrected  wrote  "I  slept,"  others  writ- 
ing "Edith  slept."  Mr.  Kiesel  then  sat  in  a  chair  and 
slept.  Edith  wrote,  without  help,  "You  slept."  Her 
"You"  was  bad,  but  she  soon  improved  it.  Next,  '^Golding 
slept,"  "Young  slept."  Again  all  work  was  erased  and 
four  verbs  were  written  this  time — ran^  stood,  sat,  slept, 
Edith  demonstrated  all  four  of  them.  Mr.  Kiesel  then 
took  a  rubber  cow  and  made  it  run.  Edith  laughed,  went 
to  the  board,  and  wrote  "A  cow  ran."  After  hesitating  a 
second  and  pointing  to  "ran"  she  sat  in  a  chair,  pointed  to 
"  sat,"  and  wrote  "  A,"  but  afterwards  "  I."  This  work  was 
harder  than  the  other  lesson — having  four  verbs  and  com- 
bining different  lessons.  Before  she  had  her  name,  Gold- 
ing's,  Miller's,  and  "You"  in  one  lesson,  with  the  animals 
in  another  lesson;  now  these  are  combined  with  a  new  verb 
in  addition. 

Next  the  page  of  pictures  was  changed  and  a  little  rubber 
pig  stood  on  the  table.  Golding  pointed  to  the  written 
verb  and  Edith  wrote  "A  pig  stood."  Mr.  Kiesel  sat  in  a 
chair  and  slept,  but  she  had  forgotten  "you."  This  lesson 
lasted  one  hour. 

At  this  point,  Edith  knows  about  twelve  names  of  ob- 
jects, and  four  verbs.  C'onstant  review  keeps  her  memory 
strengthened.    Several  times  there  wa*s  an  unsuccessful 
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attempt  made  to  teach  her  horse  and  sheep  (it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  a  previous  lesson  she  wrote  sheep  fairly  well) ; 
for  this  reason  we  dropped  these  words  for  a  while,  for 
they  were  practically  new.  H  and  p  troubled  her.  To- 
night an  evening  lesson  was  given.  It  was  very  simple. 
*'A  cat  ran,"  "A  cow  ran.''  Edith  and  Golding  wrote 
them  on  the  board,  erased  them  when  finished,  and  then 
wrote  from  memory.    The  work  was  satisfactory. 

February  12,  1903. — ^First  lesson  in  spelling.  This 
lesson  was  written  on  the  board, 

A  ^  Grolding  and  Edith  were  classed  together  be- 
c  a  t  I  cause  Edith  was  more  at  ease  when  working  with 
rat  j  a  companion.  Golding  knew  all  the  letters  except 
ran]  "n."  This  was  given  her  and  the  closest  atten- 
tion paid  to  each  formation.  I]dith  did  very  well.  There 
were  times  when  she  would  make  the  same  mistakes  with 
every  spelling,  but  she  tried  hard. 

Next  lesson. 
A  cat  ran  1  This  time  she  had  to  review  the  letters  sepa- 
A  rat  ran  j  rately,  for  they  seemed  to  trouble  her  in  com- 
bination.    Again  and  again  they  were  gone  over  with  a 
slight  improvement  each  time. 

Note. — Success  depends  on  strict  attention  to  every 
detail,  otherwise  efforts  to  teach  would  be  futile,  especially 
in  teaching  backward  pupils. 

THEODORE  A.  KIESEL, 
htsiructirr  in  the  Kendall  School,   Washington,   /).   C. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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with  my  own  views  nor  with  the  views  of  the  school  just 
reported  on  [Miss  Garrett's],  it  has  undoubtedly  done  a 
great  work  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  in  America. 
I  met  several  graduates  from  this  College  and  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  width  of  their  culture  and 
views."  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  America  he  sums  up  the  results  of  his  observations 
as  follows: 

"  1.  Great  freedom  is  given  to  teachers  to  do  the  work  they  have  to 
do  in  the  best  possible  way,  according  to  their  own  lights;  no  hard  and 
fast  lines  being  drawn  as  to  how  this  or  that  subject  is  to  be  taught. 

"2.  The  general  attitude  of  the  inspectorate  and  the  State  depart- 
ment is  one  of  sympathetic  encouragement,  and  the  teachers  on  the 
\'isit  of  an  inspector  go  on  with  their  work  with  confidence. 

^'3.  The  splendid  equipment  and  staffing  of  the  schools. 

"4.  The  almost  general  relief  of  the  children  from  the  rough  house- 
hold work  of  the  institution. 

"5.  The  carrying  on  side  by  side  of  educational  and  industrial  work 
from  the  age  of  twelve  to  nineteen  or  twenty  years.** 

On  this  last  point  he  remarks  that  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  while  the  children  in  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  language 
than  those  of  English  schools,  their  manual  training  and 
drawing  are  not  as  good.  '*  8o  up  to  that  age  there  is  little 
advantage;  but  the  years  that  follow  mean  everything  to 
the  American  deaf  child.  The  educational  and  industrial 
work  going  on  together  produces  the  very  best  results,  and, 
compared  with  the  English  apprenticeship  system,  is 
superior  simply  on  this  account — that  at  the  same  time  that 
a  trade  is  being  mastered  the  mind  is  not  neglected.  One 
reacts  on  and  stimulates  the  other," 


PEBT,  MARY  TOLES.    Verses.     New  York:  The  Panwood  Prett. 
1903.     z6mo.,  pp.  z88. 

Loving  filial  hands  have  gathered  into  this  little  volume 
about  fifty  poems.  The  collection  is  far  from  complete, 
for  Mrs.  Peet  thought  too  lightly  of  her  poetic  gift  to 
preserve  her  verses,  and   it  is  only  through  friends  who 
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hsLxe   kept   copies  that   her   daughter    has    been    able  to 
cure  8o  many  as  are  here  published.     Some  of  them,  as 
Thoughts  on   Music/'   "The   Castle   of   Silence/'   '^Day 
^•eams,"  and  "Nature's  Responses,"  are  poems  of  high 
trinsic  merit;  others  written  for  birthdays,  anniversaries, 
d  other  special  occasions,  are  of  value  to  friends;  all  are 
:^aceful    and    musical — wonderfully    so,    when    one    cou- 
plers that   to   their  writer  sound  was   onlv  a  far  distant 
emory. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  book  should  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
Fanwood"  press,  for  Fanwood  was  Mrs.  Feet's  home  for 
e  greater  part  of  her  life.      Its  mechanical  execution  re- 
^ct«  high  credit  upon  the  New  York  Institution. 


OLA,  JOSE  M.  M6todo  de  Lectura  para  Sordo-Mudos.  Libro 
primero.  Tercera  Edicion  corregida  y  aumentada  [Reading 
Method  for  Deaf- Mutes.  Book  I.  Third  edition  revised  and  'sn- 
larged].    Lra  Plata.     1894.    8vo.,  pp.  155. 

Nociones  de  Aritmetica    para    Sordo-Mudos.     Libro  primero 
[Ideas  of  Arithmetic  for  Deaf-Mutes.    Book  I].     La  Plata.    1894. 

These  two  best  works  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
the  deaf  in  language  and  in  arithmetic  are  the  work  of  the 
Founder  of  the  La  Plata  and  Santa  Fe  schools  for  the  deaf 
i^n  the  Argentine  Republic,  now  director  of  the  Santa  Fe 
School.  They  are  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated 
^ith  numerous  engravings,  some  of  them  in  colors. 


REPORTS  OP  SCHOOLS:  (published  in  zgoa)  Cambrian  (Swan- 
sea, Wales),  Michig^an,  New  South  Wales,  Ohio ;  (published  in 
1903)  American,  Buenos  Aires  (for  boys),  Bristol  (England), 
Hamburg  (Qermany),  Lyons  (Prance),  London  (England,  Fitzroy 
Square),  Montana,  New  York,  Ontario,  Reno  Margulies,  Sarah 
Puller,  South  Carolina,  Tokyo  (Japan),  Utah,  Vanqrsborg  (Swe- 
den), Waratah  (New  South  Wales),  Washington  Heights,  Wright 
Oral. 

E.  A.  F. 
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American  School. — Miss  Mary  A.  Mann,  for  forty-five 
years  a  teacher  in  this  School,  from  which  she  was  gradu- 
ted  in  1847,  died  at  Oakland,  California,  September  6,  1903, 
aged  75.  Dr.  Williams  speaks  of  her  as  ^^  a  woman  of  rare 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  a  good  disciplinarian, 
patient,  persevering,  vigorous,  full  of  sympathy  for  her 
pupils,  and  very  successful  in  advancing  dull  pupils.'* 

Arkansas  InstiiiUe. — The  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  last  legislature  was  indavertently  detained  by  the  en- 
rolling committee  of  the  senate  imtil  the  twenty-day  con- 
stitutional limit  had  expired,  and,  therefore,  failed  to  be- 
come a  law.  The  Institute  was  thus  left  without  funds  for 
the  present  year.  A  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pay 
salaries  has  been  borrowed,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  dealers  to  furnish  supplies,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  School  is  going  on  as  usual. 

Ashtabula  School. — A  day-school  has  been  opened  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Keeler, 
formerly  of  the  New  Jersey  School.  The  school  is  held  in 
the  old  laboratory  room  of  the  Division  Street  building. 

Camberg  Institution. — On  the  5th  of  August  last  a  monu- 
ment to  Baron  Hugo  von  Schiitz,  founder  of  the  Camberg 
(Hessen-Nassau,  Germany)  Institution,  was  unveiled. 
Baron  von  Schutz  was  a  deaf-mute,  educated  at  the  Vienna 
Institution.  He  founded  the  Camberg  Institution  in  1817. 
The  monument  consists  of  a  pedestal  of  polished  granite, 
surmounted  bv  a  life-size  bust  of  the  Baron.  Under  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Schutz  family  on  the  front  of  the  ped- 
estal is  a  carving  in  relief  representing  the  Baron  as  teaching 
two  children,  with  the  legend:  ''Open  thy  mouth  for  the 
dumb."  Proverbs  xxxi,  8."  The  chief  inscription  reads: 
''  Baron  Hugo  von  Schutz,  Founder  of  the  Deaf-Mute  In- 
stitution, 1780-1847."  The  Director  of  the  Institution, 
Mr.  Wehiheim,  in  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  monument  ever  erected  to  a 
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cleaf-inute.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  fine  memorial  to 
I^aurent  Clerc,  at  Hartford,  erected  by  the  deaf  of  Amer- 
ica in   1874. 

Centred  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Mina  A.  Adams, 
Miss  Alice  Sonimerville,  and  Miss  Mary  McCall  Eccleston 
have  resigned,  the  two  former  to  be  married,  and  Miss 
Eccleston  to  remain  at  home.  Thev  are  succeeded  bv 
Miss  Linda  K.  Miller,  Miss  Gustava  IJnkart,  and  Miss  E. 
Relle  Williams.  Miss  Unkart  was  trained  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  and  Miss  Williams  at  the  Indiana  School. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  C.  R.  Mclver  has  resigned  to  be- 
come Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Graham,  North 
Carolina,  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman, 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Freeman,  and  was  a 
normal  student  at  Gallaudet  College  last  year.  Miss  May 
Clark,  of  Rome,  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
drawing  and  wood-carving  and  physical  culture. 

A  new  dining-room  and  kitchen,  to  cost  $11,500,  are 
in  process  of  erection. 

Illinois  School. — The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  au- 
thorizing a  change  of  name  for  the  Institution,  and  it  is  now 
legally  known  as  **The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf.'' 

The  name  of  the  weekly  paper  published  at  the  School 
has  been  changed  to  The  Illinois  Advance.  The  paper  was 
established  as  The  Deaf-Mute  Advance  in  1870  by  Mr. 
Frank  Read,  but  the  name  was  changed  four  years  ago  to 
The  New  Era. 

La  Plata  Institution. — The  Provincial  Institution  at  La 
Plata,  Argentine  Republic,  which  was  closed  in  1900,  has 
been  reopened  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Risso  Patron. 
At  present  it  has  35  pupils,  all  boys.  It  occupies  a  rented 
building,  but  will  have  a  house  of  its  own  next  year,  and 
provision  will  be  made  for  girls  also.  The  Combined  Sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  followed.  Shoemaking,  joinery,  and 
cabinet-making  are  taught,  and  printing,  lithography, 
and  bookbinding  are  soon  to  be  added,  as  the  Province  has 
given  the  Institution  the  shops  and  material  for  these  in- 
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dustries  belonging  to  a  Provincial  school  of  arts  and  trades 
that  has  been  closed. 

Le  Couteulx  St,  Mary's  Institution. — The  Institution 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation 
September  28,  1903,  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Colton  was  present  and  delivered 
an  address.  On  the  same  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Bishop  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

Maryland  School  for  Colored. — Miss  Margaret  Hauberg, 
B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Sowell,  who  resigned 
to  teach  in  the  Nebraska  Institute. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Linda  De  Motte  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Minnesota  School,  and  Miss  Mary  Knicker- 
bocker to  retire  from  the  work.  Miss  Ruth  Leadbetter  has 
been  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  and 
Miss  Adda  Hurd  and  Mr.  Hugh  Babcock,  who  are  grad- 
uates of  the  School,  teachers  in  the  Manual  Department. 

Nebraska  Institute. — Mr.  James  W.  Sowell,  M.  A.,  lat«  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  Colored  Deaf,  has  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  instructors. 

New  Brunsivick  School. — At  the  last  session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial legislature  it  was  enacted  that  the  deaf  of  the  Prov- 
ince should  be  educated  at  public  expense  and  a  per  capita 
appropriation  of  $165  was  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
legislature  made  no  provision  for  buildings,  but  individuals 
have  purchased  a  fine  building  with  fifteen  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Weaver,  formerly  of  the  Margate,  England,  In- 
stitution, and  more  recently  of  the  Halifax  Institution,  has 
been  elected  Principal.  Mr.  Weaver  was  the  winner  this 
year  of  the  Braidwood  gold,  medal  offered  by  the  British 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  for  the  best 
essay  on  ''The  Ideal  Teacher  of  the  Deaf."  There  were 
three  competitors  for  the  medal. 

North  Carolina  (Morganion)  School. — The  name  of  The 
Kelly  Messenger  has  been  changed  to  The  Deaf  Carolinian. 
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Ohio  InstittUion, — A  class  in  cooking  has  been  added  to 
t  he  industrial  department. 

Stade  Institution, — Mr.  Friedrich  Werner,  the  author  of 
*  *  The  German  Method  and  the  Classification  of  Deaf-Mutes 
-According  to  ^^ntal  Ability/'  reviewed  in  the  March  num- 
V:>er  of  the  Annals  by  Mr.  Heidsiek  and  Miss  Porter  ("A 
<^lear  Voice  from  Across  the  Sea"),  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Institution  at  Stade  (Hanover,  (lermany), 
in  which  he  was  formerly  an  instructor. 

Washington  State  School. —  Mr.  J.  C.  Kane  and  Miss 
IMarion  Shaffer,  who  have  taught  in  the  department  of  the 
#eeble-minded  for  several  years,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  department  for  the  deaf. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Harriet  E.  Hamil- 
ton, who  has  been  a  successful  and  beloved  teacher  in  the 
Institution  since  its  establishment  in  1876,  and  who  for- 
merly taught  for  several  years  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
has  resigned  her  position.  Mr.  Clayton  L.  McLaughlin,  a 
graduate  of  this  Institution  and  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, has  been  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the 
place  of  Miss  Antonia  B.  Hopeman,  who  died  during  the 
last  term. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Mattie  Menefee, 
who  last  year  was  in  training  for  the  work,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  in  the  primary  department. 

The  trade  of  painting  has  boon  added  to  the  industries 
taught. 

Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  who  was 
trained  at  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  and  Miss 
Delia  Delight  Rice,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  in  place  of  Miss 
Hypatia  Boyd,  who  resigned  to  be  married. 

Yorkshire  Institution. — Mr.  James  Howard,  who  has 
been  headmaster  of  the  Yorkshire  (England)  Institution 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Baker,  in  1874,  died  Sep- 
tember 18,  1903,  aged  58      Mr.  Howard  began  his  work  as 
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a  teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  and  was  afterwards 
a  missionary  to  the  deaf  in  Glasgow.  His  administration 
of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  was  efficient  and  able,  and  ho 
was  prominent  in  all  the  efforts  to  benefit  the  deaf  of  Eng- 
land, that  have  resulted  in  so  much  progress  within  recent 
years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Deaf  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  German  Bl&tter  fi^r 
Tauhstummenhildung  for  August  15,  1903,  has  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  education  of  Walter  Kuntze,  who  has 
recently  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  was  so  deaf  from  birth  that 
easy  communication  was  possible  only  by  means  of  hear- 
ing tubes.  His  early  education  was,  therefore,  carried  on 
by  teachers  of  the  deaf,  first  by  a  private  tutor  and  after- 
wards in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  at  Brunswick  and  Hildes- 
heim. 

He  became  so  skilful  in  speech-reading  and  progressed  so 
rapidly  in  his  studies  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to 
enter  a  Latin  school  of  high  standing  at  Halle.  For  a  time 
his  studies  were  interrupted  by  poor  health,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture.  When  he  returned  to  his  first  love, 
the  subject  of  the  thesis  which  won  for  him  his  doctor's 
degree  showed  that  his  agricultural  pursuits  were  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  practical.  The  subject  was  **  Investiga- 
tions concerning  the  composition  of  the  German  and  Amer- 
ican red  clover  and  of  the  hairy  vetch  and  the  common 
vetch  during  the  various  stages  of  their  growth,  and  the 
influence  of  certain  fertilizers  upon  the  composition  of 
vetches."  The  thesis  has  been  pubUshed,  and  is  spoken  of 
with  commendation  by  a  professional  writer  in  a  Lubeck 
periodical  of  agriculture  and  gardening. 

Dr.  Kuntze  is  not,  as  some  newspapers  have  stated,  the 
only  deaf,  or  partly  deaf,  man  who  has  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  I),  from  a  German  University.     In  1870,  Dr.  Gideon 
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i^-  Mooi^,  an  American,  formerly  a  pupil  in  Mr.  David 
1-iartlett's  private  school,  received  that  degree  summa  cum 
Irzude  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 


Death   of  Dr.   Ladreit  de  Lacharriere. — Dr.    Ladreit   de 
X  ^acharri^re,  physician  of  the  National  Institution  for  Deaf- 
:NIutes  in  Paris  from  1863  to  1899,  died  August  4,  1903, 
i^ged  70.     His  elaborate  preface  to  Goguillot's  *^  Comment 
^r>n  fait  parler  les  Sourds-Muets,"  published  in  1889,  showed 
^hat  he  had  made  a  careful  studv  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences  of  deafness.     He  was  the  organizer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1900;   the  arbitrary  way  in 
>vhich  he  controlled  its  proceedings  astonished  the  American 
<lelegates,  but  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Congress.     He  was  a  man  of  high  social  position 
and  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  received  many  decora- 
tions and  other    marks  of    distinction  from  his  own  and 
foreign  governments.     He  was  a  warm-hearted  friend  of 
the  deaf,   retaining  his  interest  in   them   after  they  left 
school  and  often  assisting  them  in  poverty  and  illness,  so 
that  his  death  is  sincerely  mourned  by  the  deaf  people  of 
Paris. 


Conference  of  the  British  Association  of  Teachers. — The 
Fourth  Biennial  Conference  of  the  National  (British)  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  was  held  in  London,  Julv 
7-10,  1903.  The  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  large,  and  from  abroad  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Watson.  Principal  of  the  New  South  Wales  Institution, 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Walsh,  of  Namur,  Belgium. 

The  Conference  was  welcomed  by  an  address  from  the 
I.ord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  to  which  Dr. 
Richard  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  made  an 
appropriate  response. 

The  subjects  of  the  papers  read  were  as  follows :  '*  General 
Address,''  by  Dr.  Elliott,  of  Margate;  *'The  Working  of  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  1898,"  by  Mr.  E.  V..Greatbatch, 
of  Stoke;  **The  Need  of  Legislation  in  Connection  with  the 
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Education  of  the  Deaf  of  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  J.  Beattie,  of  Bel- 
fast ;  "  Manual  Training  for  Girls/'  by  Miss  Hare,  of  Brighton, 
and  Miss  H.  L.  M'Kenzie,  of  London;  ''Lessons  to  be 
Learned  from  American  Methods  of  Industrial  Training 
for  the  Deaf,"  by  Mr.  W.  Nelson,  of  Manchester;  **  David 
Brown  M'Lean,  the  Scotch  Blind  Deaf-Mute  Boy,  and 
How  He  is  Educated,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Conference  was  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Otological  Society  of  the  United  King- 
dom, under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Urban  Pritchard, 
M.  D.  At  this  meeting  ''The  Method  of  Dealing  with  and 
Developing  the  Residual  Hearing  Power  and  Speech  of 
the  Deaf"  was  discussed,  both  from  the  medical  and  peda- 
gogical points  of  view;  papers  on  the  subject  being  read 
by  Dr.  J.  Kerr  Love,  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Wm.  Permewan,  of 
Liverpool,  Mr.  W.  H.  Addison,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Story,  of  Stoke. 

A  full  report  of  the  Proceedings  is  to  be  published  in  the 
form  of  a  special  number  of  "The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf," 
and  may  be  obtained  for  63  cents  from  Mr.  Frank  Driscoll. 
35  Grange  Road,  Ilford,  Essex,  England,  or  from  Miss 
Susanna  PI  Hull,  Wood  vale,  Bexley,  Kent,  England. 


Comjress  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association. — The 
Eighth  Biennial  Congress  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Association  was  held  in  London,  July  27-31,1903.  The 
attendance  was  large.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Sleight,  President 
of  the  Association,  delivered  an  address,  and  papers  were 
read  on  "Trades  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Mr.  W.  M'Candlish,  of 
Hull;  "The  Co-operation  of  the  Deaf  in  Business,"  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Frankland,  of  London;  "Some  Suggestions  towards 
a  Better  Co-operation  of  Missions,"  by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth. 
of  Cardiff;  "The  Dorking  Home  for  Deaf  Men,"  by  Mr.  J. 
May,  of  Dorking;  "The  Formation  of  Branches  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,"  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Harris,  of  Belfast;  "  Gardening  as  an  Occupation 
for  Ladies,"  by  Miss  Sieveking,  of  Swanley;  "The  Mental 
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Development  of  the  Orally  and  Manually  Taught  Deaf/'  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Payne,  M.  A.,  of  London;  ^^  After-care  Com- 
mittees for  Deaf  Pupils  Leaving  School/'  by  Mr.  J.  Muir, 
^)f  Blackburn;  **Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Work  and  the 
Training  of  Missionaries/'  by  Mr.  F.  Maginn,  of  Belfast, 
and  "The  Tramp  Problem,"  by  Mr.  A.  Welsh,  of  Dundee. 
Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  Inspector  of  Oral  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
Mr.  E.  Townsend,  of  the  Birmingham  Institution,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Sleight,  of  the  Brighton  Institution,  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers  read  by  Mr. 
Payne  and  Mr.    Muir.     The   Lord   Bishop  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness  preached  a  sermon,  and  expressed  his  hearty  acqui- 
escence in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  that 
'*  the  deaf,  by  whatever  system  they  may  have  been  edu- 
cated, will  always  require  special  missions  organized  in  their 
behalf,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Home  Office  informing  him  that  the  peti- 
tion recently  presented  to  the  King  (published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Annals,  page  177)  had  been  duly  considered 
by  the  Education  Departments  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom, 
but  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  advise  the  general  use 
of  the  system  suggested. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  V.  Maginn,  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

The  British  Deaf  and  Dunil)  Association  in  Congress  assembled  again 
declare  tliat  no  simple  method  of  in.struction  is  sufficient  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  deaf  lack  the  capacity  to  acquire  in  any  degree  what  can  be 
called  successful  lip-reading;  that  a  judicious  use  of  the  sign  language 
and  manual  alphabet  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  education  of  the  deaf: 
and  that  the  rejection  of  these  exerts  a  narrowing  influence  on  their 
intellectual  development.  The  Congress  respectfully  jvsks,  therefore, 
that  in  anv  schemes  which  mav  be  considered  bv  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  either  in  reference  to  the  primary  or  higher  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  views  here  given  expression  may  receive  full  and 
attentive  coiwi deration. 
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The  St.  Louis  Exposition. — Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Minne- 
sota, President  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
announces  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  invite  the  deaf  of  other  countries  to 
attend  an  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  at  some  time  during 
the  Exposition  next  summer.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  T.  F.  Fox,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Veditz,  of  Colorado,  has  charge  of  the  programme  of  ex- 
ercises. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  her  mother,  and  Miss  Sullivan  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  Exposition  for  a  week  in  October,  1904, 
and  the  18th  day  of  that  month  will  ho  known  as  "  Helen 
Keller  Dav.'' 


Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. — The  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  in  Boston  last  summer  are  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  .Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the 
price  of  ten  cents  each  from  Mr.  Erwin  Shepard,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Winona,  Minnesota. 
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"  Do  you  use  raised  letters  ?  "  "  Is  vocal  music  taught 
in  your  school  ?  "  **Are  not  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  very 
suspicious  and  ill-tempered  ?  " 

To  these  and  similarly  absurd  questions  the  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  during  the 
summer  outing,  must  give  soft  answers  that  by  no  means 
turn  away  his  inward  wrath  at  the  senselessness  of  the 
queries.  To  the  gushing  request  sure  to  follow — *'  Do 
tell  us  just  how  you  teach  the  deaf  '* — he  is  in  no  mood  to 
yield  gracious  compliance.  Some  of  us  when  besought 
to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  deaf-mute  instruction  have  the 
sinful  habit  of  replying  lightly :  **  Oh,  it's  too  long  a  story. 
It  would  bore  you  to  death  if  I  undertook  to  tell  you." 
What  we  really  mean  is  that  it  bores  us  extremely  to 
"  talk  shop  "  in  holiday  time.  As  a  matter  of  fAct  out- 
siders are  always  interested  in  hearing  the  details  of  our 
daily  work,  as  we  all  know  very  well.  Slightly  nagged  by 
conscience,  we  may  follow  up  our  refusal  by  a  fluent 
promise  to  send  the  inquirer,  later,  books  and  papers  that 
will  "  describe  fully  "  the  various  methods  of  deaf-mute 
insti*uction.  Sometimes  we  forward  these  illuminating 
documents  ;  oftener  we  don^t. 

'Tis  a  pity  that  conscience  seldom  makes  us  think  down 
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to  the  bed-rock  of  ethics  in  this  matter  of  wide-spread 
ignorance  concerning  the  deaf  and  their  special  needs. 
Two  points  in  particular  we  should  always  remember : 
First,  the  State,  for  its  own  best  interests,  educates  its 
deaf  children.  The  majority  of  our  schools  are  supported 
by  taxation.  Every  citizen,  therefore,  has  a  perfect  right, 
even  by  asking  fool  questions,  to  find  out  all  he  desires  to 
know  concerning  the  instruction  given  in  the  State  schools. 
Secondly,  our  attitude  in  this  matter  of  dissipating  popu- 
lar ignorance  in  regard  to  our  work  may  make  or  mar  the 
life  career  of  some  deaf  person.  The  State  does  much 
for  its  deaf  wards,  but  private  individuals  Can  do  more. 
"  The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.'*  Every  single  per- 
son, properly  informed  by  us,  will  probably  at  some  time 
during  his  life  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  substantial, 
intelligent  aid  to  some  deaf  child  or  adult. 

I  have  in  mind  now  the  case  of  a  deaf  country  girl — an 
orphan  in  poor  circumstances.  She  is  this  winter  enjoy- 
ing a  course  at  Drexel  Institute,  which  will  make  her 
self-supporting.  The  opportunity  came  to  her  as  the 
direct  result  of  a  few  talks  on  a  hotel  piazza  between  a 
lady  of  wealth  and  a  teacher  of  the  deaf.  The  teacher 
had  never  seen  the  girl.  The  lady  had  seen  her  often 
enough,  but  had  felt  no  special  interest  in  her  until  after 
the  series  of  talks  with  the  teacher.  I  have  known  of 
several  similar  cases.  Direct  gifts  to  schools  often  spring 
from  interest  aroused  by  personal  intercourse  with  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf.  Sach^ifts  are  much  to  be  desired. 
An  endowment  is  a  very  handy  thing  to  have,  adding 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  even  the  best-equipped  State 
school.  Without  toadying  or  time-serving,  it  is  quite 
possible  and  perfectly  legitimate  for  us  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  Mammon  toward  the  needs  of  the  deaf  whenever  and 
wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  our 
motive  must  be  single — a  pure,  disinterested,  genuine  de- 
sire to  promote  tbe  welfare  of  the  deaf  wherever  found. 
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If  we  seek  to  exploit  ourselves  we  shall  fail — and  rightly — 
either  to  help  the  deaf  or  to  add  a  single  cubit  to  the 
stature  of  our  own  importance. 

Much,  too,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  we  give 
information  concerning  our  work.  We  are  all,  alas !  famil- 
iar with  the  pushing,  ilUbred  woman  teacher  who  fills 
space  with  her  strident  tones  as  she  discourses  on  *'  the 
work."  She  is  a  horror.  Still  less  endurable  is  the 
teacher  who  poses — the  sentimentalist  whose  professed  de- 
votion to  her  schoolroom  is  so  intense  that  she  declares 
herself  homesick  for  it  even  while  recuperating  (she's  in- 
variably an  invalid)  at  the  mountains  or  the  seashore. 
Heaven  itself,  she  murmurs  rapturously  (with  a  curious 
disregard  of  the  sacred  promise,  ^'  The  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped  "),  would  be  for  her  incomplete  with- 
out a  class  of  deaf  children  to  teach. 

These  two  types  have  made  the  rank  and  file  of  us 
somewhat  averse  to  talking  freely  about  our  work  to  out- 
siders. We  neither  desire  to  preach  in  loud-mouthed^ 
vulgar  fashion  in  this  world,  nor  to  teach,  after  any 
fashion,  in  the  next. 

Questions  concerning  deaf-mute  instruction  are  not 
uniformly  idiotic.  Sometimes  the  tables  are  turned,  and  it 
is  the  teacher,  ignorant  of  certain  fuudamental  facts  of  his 
profession,  who  is  made  to  appear  foolish.  The  ques- 
tioner, fairly  well-informed,  alert,  intelligent,  shows  a 
most  alarming  and  embarrassing  appetite  for  statistics 
which  the  teacher  is  wholly  unable  to  supply  on  short 
notice.  In  rapid  succession  irritating  questions  like  these 
are  fired  : 

"  How  many  deaf  persons  are  there  in  the  United 
States  ?  "  "  How  many  schools  for  the  deaf  ?  "  "  What 
percentage  of  the  deaf  are  taught  by  speech  ?  "  *'  By  the 
combined  system  ?  "  '*  What  artificial  cause  most  often  pro- 
duces deafness?*'  (here  one  thnnks  the  Lord  for  the  scourge 
of  scarlet  fever),  and  *'  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  are 
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harmless  summer  boarder,  who  happens  to  be  also  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  usually  dissipates  these  fears  and  dire 
suspicions.  Most  of  us  have  assisted  in  placing  oountry 
children  in  State  schools.  The  following  year  we  go 
back,  perhaps,  and  invariably  find  both  parents  and 
children  proudly  happy  in  their  connection  with  the 
school. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  must  make  him- 
self '^  a  little  brother  of  the  rich,"  in  order  that  he  may 
rebuke,  if  not  mend,  the  bad  manners  of  some  among 
them  toward  the  deaf.  The  cruelly  thoughtless,  not  to 
say  insolent,  way  in  which  some  otherwise  well  bred 
*'  nice  people "  often  discuss  deaf  persons  in  their 
presence  is,  to  put  the  matter  mildly,  outrageously  vulgar. 
The  deaf — most  of  them  sensitive  persons  with  nervous 
systems  ever  alert — always  know  when  they  are  being 
talked  about.  Some  of  the  more  finely  organized  among 
them  frequently  know  even — neither  by  hearing  nor 
lip-reading,  but  through  some  far  more  subtle  brain 
process  that  we  ken  not — the  subject  of  a  conversation 
wholly  unconnected  with  themselves  carried  on  in  their 
presence.  Many  times  I  have  known  that  great  scholar, 
that  "  grand  old  man,"  the  late  Professor  Samuel  Porter, 
to  join  suddenly  by  making  a  telling  comment  or  a  good- 
humored  thrust  in  a  conversation,  the  subject  of  which 
had  not  been  given  him  either  by  hearing,  signs,  or 
face-reading.  His  very  presence  even — beautiful  as  that 
presence  ever  was — had  been  for  the  time  forgotten  by 
the  speakers. 

The  fact  that  comments  made  in  their  presence  upon 
the  deaf  by  hearing  people  are  usually  complimentary, 
by  no  means  lessens  to  the  deaf  the  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tion of  feeling  themselves  talked  about.  Even  pur  deaf 
babies  in  the  kindergarten  object  to  being  talked  over,  and 
cast  anxious  glances  at  the  group  of  teachers  who  may  be 
dividing  or  grading  them  for  a  new  term's  work.     What, 


,  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  seDaitive,  refined,  deaf 
idy  who,  at  a  full  dinner  table  ('tis  a  scene  I've  more 
than  once  witnessed),  knows  that  she  is  the  subject  of  a 
general  conversation  ?  Upon  one  such  occasion,  I  remem- 
ber, the  lady's  beautiful  eyes,  her  hair,  iier  taste  in  dress, 
and  her  charming  manner,  were  all  commented  upon. 
Her  cheeks  grew  scarlet.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  bat, 
she  confessed  afterward,  tears  were  very  near.  A  teacher 
of  the  deaf,  who  happened  to  he  present,  could  stand  it 

10  longer.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  stop!  "  she  cried.  "Don't 
Ml  know  the  deaf  always /W  conversation?  Would  any 
te  of  you  rt^gard  such  personal  talk  as  anything  but  an 
BUlt  ?  "  This  bombshell  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence. 
Be  deaf  lady  was  more  uncomfortable  than  ever,  The 
■clier  knew  that  she  had  made  a  bad  matter  worse  by 
ir  rude,  ill-timed  protest,  and  was  miserable  accordingly. 
iTVith  more  tact  aud  discretioD,  though,  than  this  teacher 
Bowed,  we  may,  each  of  us,  do  much  to  prevent  thought- 
)B8  comment  that  too  often  stings  and  wounds  an  almost 
invariably  well-bred  and  sensitive  class  of  people. 

We  meet  many  clergymen  and  Sunday-school  workers 
i  summer.     The  church,  no  less  than  the  world,  some- 
(Des  stands  in  need  of  admonition  as  regards  its  attitude 
Itrard  the  deaf.     Outside  the  Catholic  church,  which  in 
I  care  for  all  its  children  puts  Protestant  sects  to  shame, 
V  many  pastors  ever  concern  themselves,  unasked,  with 
spiritaal  needs  of  tlie   deaf   sheep    in   their   flocks? 
1  some  institutions  deaf  pupils  are  dragged  (I  use  the 
i  advisedly)  to  hearing  churches  each  Sunday  where 
i/bj  must  sit  as  still  as  possible  through  a   long  and,  to 
tem,  almost  uuiutelligible  service.     Were  they  sure  to  be 
rited  to  the  picnics  and   other  church   merry-makings 
llie  martyrdom  of  these  deaf  innocents  might  be  slightly 
lessened.     But,  as  a  rule,  these  deaf  children  are  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  Sunday -school  or  church  good  times. 
B  one  disconsolate  httle  semi  mute  from  a  barren  home 
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said  to  me  :  '*  I  went  to  my  sister's  Sanday -school  Christ- 
mas-tree, but  there  wa'n't  nothing  on  it  for  me." 

The  sister's  Sunday-school  teacher  was  present  at  the 
festival  and  recognized  the  deaf  child.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  easy  and,  to  my  mind,  justifiable  piece  of 
sleight-of-hand  for  her  to  smuggle  an  extra  box  of  candy 
onto  the  tree  for  the  little  deaf  girl.  Or  she  might  have 
begged  or  appropriated  a  toy  from  the  superfluous  giffe 
bestowed  upon  some  more  fortunate  child.  Probably  the 
teacher  would  have  done  something  of  this  sort — if  she  had 
thought  of  it.  And  that  should  be — may  be,  without 
either  affectation,  impertinence,  or  conceit — a  large  part 
of  our  life  work,  to  make  hearing  people  think  and  prac- 
tice right  and  duty  and  reason  toward  the  deaf  whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
Of  course  there  is  another  side — the  proper  attitude  of  the 
deaf  toward  hearing  people.  But  with  that  phase  of  the 
subject  we  are  not  now  dealing. 

Deaf-mutes  living  in  country  places  are  cut  off  from  the 
religious  services  for  the  deaf  held  regularly  in  a  few 
cities  and  occasionally  in  others  by  deaf  preachers.  A 
system  of  correspondence,  modeled  perhaps  on  the  work 
of  the  "  Sunshine  Clubs,"  between  members  of  the  city 
religious  societies  of  the  deaf  and  individual,  isolated 
deaf  persons,  would  bring  brightness  into  many  dull,  lonely 
lives.  Such  an  organization,  too,  would  aid  and  encour- 
age greatly  the  special  pastors  of  the  deaf,  and  to  tho3e 
good  men  who  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Thomas 
Gallaudet  and  Henry  Winter  Syle  every  atom  of  help 
which  we  can  give  is  surely  due. 

Many  teachers  travel  in  summer.  There  is  little  time 
to  write  letters  when  one  is  sight-seeing,  yet  I  know  of 
one  teacher  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Europe  every  year  or 
two  who  manages  to  send  to  some  of  her  pupils  descrip- 
tive letters  of  great  interest.  These  letters  with  their 
strange  postmarks  are  carefully  treasured  by  the  recipi- 
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ents.  Under  their  spell  geography  and  history  become 
romance.  "  The  great  round  world  "  seems  more  real  to 
one  who  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Antipodes.  The 
same  teacher  sends  to  her  deaf  as  well  as  to  her  hearing 
friends  many  picture  postals  that  delight  their  hearts. 
Last  summer  one  little  deaf  girl  was  made  happy  by  a 
letter  describing  Cripple  Creek,  that  wonderful  town 
which,  like  an  enchanted  city,  sprang  from  the  steep 
mountain-side  almost  in  a  day.  We  cannot  all  write  to 
our  pupils  from  Europe  or  Colorado.  *  But  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  places  nearer  home  which,  by  giving  half  an 
hour's  time,  we  can  make  equally  valuable  aud  interesting 
to  them.  The  reverence  of  deaf  children  for  "  a  letter  '* 
and  their  joy  in  receiving  one  are  familiar  to  us  all — so 
familiar,  in  fact,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  pathos 
involved  in  their  mental  attitude. 

Many  of  us  object — and  in  a  certain  sense  rightly 
enough — to  the  term  "  Missionary  work,"  often  applied 
to  our  labors.  The  phrase,  *'  freeing  an  imprisoned 
soul,"  has  become  shop-worn  in  our  ears  from  its  over-use 
by  sentimental  visitors.  We  say,  or  think  if  we  do  not 
say  it,  that  we  are  not  **  missionaries."  We  are  only 
ordinary,  honest  workmen  engaged  by  the  year,  and  wel- 
coming pay-day  in  our  hearts  just  as  workmen,  from  the 
humblest  scrub-boy  up  to  Shakespeare,  always  have  wel- 
comed pay-day  since  the  wage  system  for  muscle  or  brain 
labor  first  began.  We  don't,  we  say  angrily  to  ourselves, 
"  free  souls."  We  merely  teach  the  English  language, 
aud  along  with  it,  often  blunderingly  enough,  a  few  moral 
and  spiritual  truths,  or  what  seem  to  be  truths. 

And  yet — sometimes  on  a  graduating  day  when  our 
stalwart  young  men  with  brave,  intelligent  faces,  and  our 
winsome  young  women,  in  their  parting  finf^ry,  stand 
around  us  and  speak  or  spell  loving,  grateful  words,  there 
comes  to  us  a  vision  of  another  day,  which  seems  far 
enough  off  now. 
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the  eD  trance  examiDatioDS  to  Gallaudet  apon  graduation 
from  their  respective  schools.  And  all  this  not  becanse 
of  inherited  mental  dullness,  not  because  of  any  wholly 
wrong  method  of  education,  not  because  of  incompetent 
teachers,  not  because  of  the  lack  of  a  national  college  for 
the  deaf,  but  solely  because  of  economy.  It  may  be  false 
economy,  and  it  may  not.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  argue  that  question. 

To  educate  the  deaf  in  Europe  is  altogether  too  expen- 
sive ;  hence  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  number  of  years 
that  a  pupil  may  attend  school.  When  we  consider  that 
the  children  enter  school  at  a  very  early  age  (which  is 
prescribed  by  law),  before  their  minds  are  ripe  enough  to 
reason  or  receive  instruction,  and  graduate  at  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  reason  for  this  limited  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  graduates  is  very  apparent. 

To  understand  this  a  brief  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  deaf  are  educated  in  some  countries  in 
Europe  may  not  be  amiss.  Sweden  may  serve  as  an 
example. 

That  country  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  school 
districts.  Each  district  has  two  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  one  oral  and  one  manual  school.  These  two 
schools  in  each  district  are  managed  by  one  board  of 
trustees,  consistiug  of  seven  members.  They  are  elected 
by  county  commissions  or  city  councils,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  serve  without  pay.  Otherwise  there  is  no  rela- 
tion between  the  two  schools.  Each  has  its  own  build- 
ings, superinteDdent,  corps  of  instructors,  and  method  of 
instruction. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  expenses  of  running  these  institutions. 
The  table  given  below  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Third  School  District,  in  Sweden,  for  the  school  year 
1902-'03.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sums  here 
put  down  indicate  kronor  (which  we  may  translate  crowfis) 
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and  ore^  and  not  dollars  and  cents.  Exchanged  into 
American  money  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools 
would  not  be  great,  iiat  since  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  crown  in  Sweden  is  in  many  cases  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  dollar  in  this  country,  and  since  there  are  fewer 
crowns  there  than  dollars  here  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, the  cost  of  educating  the  deaf  in  Sweden  is  very 
great  indeed,  and  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  in 
other  European  countries. 

The  oral  school  at  Lund  had  sixty-four  pupils  during 
the  school  year  of  nine  months.  The  expenditures  of  this 
school  were  as  follows : 

Buildingi. 

Crowns. 

For  ordinary  repairs^ 2,000 

famishiDgs 1,000 

school  sapplies 700 
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Salaries, 


anperiDteDdent,  indadiDg  residence,  fuel,  and  vegetable 

garden 4,000 

fonr  teachers  @  2,100 8,400 

one  teacher 1,800 

house  rent  and  fuel  for  five  teachers  (^  600 3,000 

three  teachers  <g^  1,400 4,200 

one  teacher 1,000 

**    house  rent  and  fuel  for  four  teachers  (lA  400 1,600 

**    purchasing  agent 1, 250 

•'    auditor 100 

**    instructor  in  manual  training 1,250 

instructor  in  sewing  and  dressmaking 1,250 

art  teacher 300 

gymnastic  instructor 350 

physician 240 

minister  for  preparing  children  for  coDfirmation 300 

instruction  in  domestic  economy 100 

matron 500 

**    watchman,  with  residence  and  fuel 640 

instruction  in  gardening 100 

five  attendants  ^  132 660 

two  supervisors  @  250 500 

janitor 275 
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called  to  the  unfinished  sentences.  She  at  once  hastened 
to  complete  her  work. 

This  lesson  over,  she  practiced  "horse"  and  "sheep," 
her  writing  being  better  than  before.  R  alone  she  makes 
right,  but  when  combined,  as  in  "  horse,"  it  is  confused ; 
the  same  is  true  of  h. 

For  Monday  Edith  will  have  a  new  lesson,  as  she  would 
lose  interest  if  kept  at  the  same  old  one.  Her  new  lesson 
involvids  the  same  letters,  with  some  new  ones  in  new 
words.  If  she  learns  these  she  will  have  no  trouble  in 
remembering  cat,  rat,  cowy  and  ran  of  her  last  lesson. 

Her  lesson  for  Monday  was  : 

A  man  sat.         Old  letters.         New  letters. 
A  girl  sat.  ate.  m  s. 

A  cat  sat.  n  r.  g  1. 

This  lesson  was  written  on  the  board  and  Edith  told  to 
spell.  She  knew  all  of  the  old  letters,  but,  of  course,  not 
the  new  ones.     She  erased  and  wrote : 

man 
girl 
sat 

Golding  was  called  first  and  knew  how  to  spell  man  with 
the  manual  alphabet.  Edith  had  to  be  taught  m.  This 
was  hard,  for  her  fingers  were  stiff  and  m  seemed  harder 
than  n.     She  did  not  learn  it  in  this  lesson. 

They  were  taught  the  meaning  of  their  lesson  by  means 
of  the  pictures  used  in  previous  lessons.  This  work  was 
not  new,  but  their  memory  needed  refreshing. 

In  spelling  cow,  ran,  cat,  rat,  man,  girly,  sat,  Edith  re- 
membered all  the  letters  except  o  and  w.  Then  she  was 
taught  to  spell  the  words  in  her  new  lesson.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  make  her  spell  ma?}.  The  muscles  of  ber  hand 
seemed  to  refuse  to  respond.  She  tried  to  assist  her 
fingers  by  means  of  her  other  hand,  but  after  several  at- 
tempts was  obliged  to  give  it  up.    So  she  went  on  to  girl ; 
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{Miss  Talia.ferr&%  Journal^  continved.) 

Febniary  13,  1903. — The  morniDg  after  the  first  even- 
ing lesson,  Edith,  on  being  asked  to  produce  the  paper 
on  which  her  lesson  was  prepared,  held  it  up  gleefully,  as 
if  to  say,  "  I  have  studied  my  lesson."  She  was  told  to 
read  it  awhile,  and  did  so.  Then  it  was  laid  on  a  table 
near  enough  for  her  to  glance  at  it  should  she  forget  any- 
thing. (Her  teacher  allows  beginners  to  do  this  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  they  become  familiar  with  the  work  and  have 
ideas  of  a  home  lesson.  Soon  they  are  able  to  write  their 
lessons  unaided.)  Once  Edith  left  her  place  to  glance  at 
the  tiny  lesson  paper,  but  changed  her  mind  and  sat  down 
again  without  reading. 

She  wrote : 

A  cat  ran. 
A  cow 

By  this  time  the  paper  had  been  placed  upon  the  desk 
to  see  what  she  would  do.  She  walked  to  the  desk,  but 
she  was  prevented  from  seeing  it  and  told  to  try  to  finish 
it  first.  She  went  back  to  her  place  cheerfully.  She 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  certain  dignity,  if  only  in  her 
own  estimation,  and  her  slate  and  pencil  were  the  objects 
which  helped  to  make  her  as  the  other  children. 

Her  finished  lesson  read : 

A  cat  ran  1  f  A  cat  ran 

A  cow        V        The  original  lesson  being        <  A  rat  ran 
A  rat         J  (a  cow  ran 

The  gleam  of  originality  and  independence  in  placing 
the  objects  as  her  mind  directed  were  pleasing  features 
of  this  ^'  first  studied  homo  lesson."     Hor  attention  was 
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We  changed  the  verb,  showing  a  man  in  sitting  posture. 
We  showed  a  second  picture  of  a  man,  and  Edith  picked 
out  the  rubber  man,  but  could  not  demonstrate  the  verb. 
She  started  to  write  r,  but  seeing  displeasure  in  her 
teacher*s  face  she  wrote  '*  sat."  A  bird  was  pointed  to 
and  she  smilingly  picked  up  a  little  tin  bird  and  pat  it  in 
her  hand  to  show  that  it  was  sitting.  (All  this  time  Edith 
is  using  correct  signs  for  objects  and  actions.  These  have 
not  been  taught  her  but  she  learned  them  from  the  other 
children  with  whom  she  plays.)  Next  she  was  given  the 
picture  of  a  horse.  After  hesitating  a  little  she  picked 
up  the  rubber  model  and  made  it  run.  Then  we  waited 
to  see  what  would  follow,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  was  one  of  her  difficult  words.  She  started  to  write 
it  correctly,  and  with  a  tiny  mistake  finished  a  pretty  plain 
'*  horse."  The  verb  had  to  be  demonstrated  again,  after 
which  she  wrote  correctly.  They  then  looked  at  a  dog 
(sitting),  but  Edith  did  not  find  the  model  this  time.  We 
have  a  rubber  pug,  which  may  account  for  her  inability  to 
find  it. 

An  evening  lesson  :  A  man  ran.  A  girl  sat.  A  boy 
ran.  A  boy  sat.  Edith  was  told  to  demonstrate  each 
sentence  by  finding  the  model,  etc.  When  she  failed  Gold- 
ing  helped  her.     They  sometimes  had  to  receive  help. 

Mr.  Eiesel  wrote  their  lesson  very  carefully,  letting  them 
watch  him.  As  each  child  received  her  paper  they  were 
made  to  review  the  sentences  so  as  to  be  sure  of  them. 

February  18. — Edith  forgot  to  bring  her  paper  back, 
or  lost  it  this  morning.  She  did  not  do  well  to-day,  so 
was  given  the  same  lesson  over.  She  prepared  it  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  will  have  it  again  to-morrow.  She  needs  a 
little  change. 

Note. — If  a  child  begins  to  tire  or  gets  careless,  give 
him  something  else  to  do.  That  will  help  him  pass  the 
time  and  freshen  him  up — kindergarten  work,  a  picture 
book,  or  anything  else  that  will  interest  him.  School  and 
kindergarten  work  combined  produce  excellent  results. 
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I  proper 


An  old  calendar  was  used  tbis  morning.     The  cbJldreu 

cat  out   the   nnmbers.     This  done,  they  looked   at   the 

blackbourd,  on  which  were  written  the  numbers  from  one 

I       to  ten.     They  arranged  other  cut-out  numbei 

order  on  their  papers,  and  then  pasted  them 

Edith's  work  was  unusually  good  to-day.  She  is  not  very 
de(t  with  the  scissors,  but  with  little  assistance  she  cut 
very  well  and  found  the  proper  numbers  nearly  every  time. 
She  will  not  work  rapidly ;  perhaps  it  is  not  her  nature  to 
l>«  quick.  However,  if  we  cau  obtain  accuracy  the  speed 
■>«*ill  come  later  on. 

February  24. — To-day  we  had  review,  nsing  paper  and 
f:>oiicil  instead  of  cbalk.  The  children  will  soon  be  able 
'fco  copy  their  own  lessons  for  evening  work,  for  it  is  not 
'^ell  for  them  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  teacher,  To- 
<3ay  new  pictures  of  the  same  nuimaU,  iu  many  different 
^)OBitions,  were  sbowu  the  children  to  see  if  they  could 
pick  out  the  correct  one.  At  first  Edith  did  not  seem  to 
pick  Dp  the  work  just  where  she  had  left  olf,  but  after  her 
first  error — writing  sal  for  Huo'l — she  did  well,  talking 
now  and  then,  and  making  very  fair  and  neat  work  on  her 
paper.  But  there  was  a  great  dilBculty,  seemingly  im- 
possible to  overcome.  She  could  not  be  made  to  work 
even  fairly  rapidly,  and  if  she  made  a  mistake  she  wonld 
stop  to  grieve  over  it.  She  needed  unusual  urging  to 
keep  on,  but  it  was  tlie  day  after  a  holiday  and  we  had  to 
consider  this  fact.  When  she  did  well  she  was  praised; 
then  she  worked  beautifully  for  a  time.  When  she  seemed 
to  tire  we  praised  her  again,  with  the  same  good  results. 
Goldiug  was  nanglity,  so  did  not  work  with  Edith.  To 
our  surprise  sbi?  did  better  alone,  whereas  always  before 
she  bad  worked  better  with  company. 

Fehniary  2fi, — This  morning,  after  Edith  and  Qolding 
recited  their  evening  lesson,  three  verbs — stood,  rati,  eat — 
were  written  on  the  board,  and  then  books  were  given  the 
Idren  to  look  up  pictures  which  represented  the  action 
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of  each  verb.  GoldiDg  turDed  the  leaves,  pausing  every 
DOW  and  then  to  ask  Edith  what  this  or  that  picture 
represented.  Edith  would  get  up  and  perform  the  action 
which  was  illustrated  in  the  picture. 

Note. — Looking  at  pictures  together  with  action  work, 
or  rather  play,  always  interests  children,  and  helps  make 
them  observe  and  think. 

A  picture  of  a  dog  running  (from  "  Far  and  Near  ")  was 
shown  to-day.  Edith  pointed  out  the  correct  verb  on  the 
board,  and  hastened  to  illustrate  by  running  and  making 
the  sign  for  dog.  She  started  to  write  incorrectly,  when 
another  book  was  brought  and  a  dog  pointed  out.  She 
then  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to  say,  ^'  How  stupid,"  and 
wrote  correctly.  She  was  a  little  confused  as  to  the  verb, 
but  after  a  few  questions  corrected  her  mistakes.  She 
then  looked  at  a  little  boy  leaning  against  a  conqter. 
When  asked  what  he  was  doing  she  pointed  to  the  word 
"  stood,"  and  wrote  without  hesitation,  "A  boy  stood." 
In  the  same  way  she  wrote,  *'A  cat  sat,"  murmuring 
"  kitty,"  "  kitty."  We  showed  her  a  new  picture  of  little 
pigs  ruDoing  around  a  pole.  She  was  not  confused,  but 
wrote,  "A  pig  ran."  Again  a  new  picture — (and  Edith 
takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course) — '*A  horse  stood."  In  the 
meantime  Golding  has  been  continually  progressing.  She 
is  bright  and  neat,  seldom  forgets,  and  when  Edith  is  in 
a  good  humor  seems  to  be  just  the  child  to  be  taught  in 
company  with  the  other. 

Now  the  word  baby  was  written  on  the  board.  This 
had  been  given  Edith  once  many  weeks  ago.  To-day  she 
made  the  sign  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  word.  The  word 
was  erased  and  a  picture  of  a  baby  sitting  was  showed  to 
her.  She  signed  it  and  began  to  write.  After  ba  she 
stopped  and  started  to  go  away.  The  transition  from  ba 
to  b  again  was  too  much  for  her,  so  a  slate  pencil  was  used 
and  she  traced  over  the  word.  After  some  practice  in 
this  she  wrote  the  word  alone.     Then  evening  work  was 
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ussigoed  :  "A  horse  stood.  A  pig  ran.  A  baby  sat." 
Edith  spelled  them  on  her  iiogers,  not  hesitatingly,  slowly, 
Awkwardly,  but  without  effort;  smoothly,  etoppiog  only 
(or  y  \a  hahy,  for  which  she  made  »/ — a  very  natural  error, 
since  y  and  g  are  both  tinislied  below  the  line  and  look 
■Dnoh  alike. 

March  1. — Torday  Edith  forgot  her  lesson.  The  morn- 
ing was  spent  in  drill  work.  The  same  lesson  was  aa- 
vigned  for  to-morrow.  For  a  few  days  she  will  be  given 
xew  names  in  combinBtioQ  with  old  verbs. 

This  morning  Edith  was  given  some  new  pictures — a 
sleeping  baby,  woman,  sheep,  horse — to  look  at.  Upon 
'the  board  many  words  were  written  of  which  she  made 
copies.  Baby  was  first.  She  wrote  "  boby."  After  trac- 
ing a  few  times  she  wrote  "  baby  "  excellently.  In  the 
same  way  she  wrote  "  woman  "  and  "  sheep,"  showing  de- 
cided improvement  in  each  copy.     In  the  word  "  sheep  " 

\  .    After 

i  to  write 
This  was 


■nking  j\ 


she   has  always   had  trouble  with  p, 

tracing  she  made  it  very  well.     When  she  c 
pig  sho  did  not  write,  as  before, /»y,  bat  ^»^ 

encouraging  after  so  many  days  of  persistently  writing'^. 

When  she  wrote  "slept"  she  wrote  it  "  shepl,"  showing 
that  her  mind  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  image 
"sheep."  This  was  corrected  and  read,  uud  tliuu  copied 
very  well. 

The  verb  "slept"  is  not  entirely  new  to  Editli  ;  she 
has  had  it  before,  as  was  recorded  iu  the  lirst  of  these 
notes.  But  the  three  verbs  which  she  has  been  linviug 
{s'lt,  ran,  stood),  were  enough  to  carry  at  one  time.  Even 
now,  when  she  is  ready  to  resume  slept  uud  rcatl,  she 
will  not  be  given  them  in  her  lessons.  After  several  daily 
lessons  on  the  new  objects  she  will  have  them  iu  her  even- 
ing lessons.     Then  she  will  gradniilly  have  a  new  verb, 

trhaps   one  or  more  at  a  time.     Iu  this  way  she  will 
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have  notbiDg  new  in  her  evening  home  lessons,  bat  will 
thoroughly  understand  and  be  familiar  with  each  step. 
Her  work  shows  progress,  and  inspires  confidence  in  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  standstills  now  or  in  the 
future. 

Note. — To  secure  best  results  one  should  go  "  slow  but 
sure,"  and  feel  the  way  step  by  step. 

March  3. — Yesterday  afternoon  the  evening  lesson  for 
Edith  and  Golding  was  "  A  bird  sat.  A  pig  ran.  A  man 
stood."  Edith  understood  all ;  she  knew  the  meaning  of 
each  word.  She  picked  out  a  picture  for  every  name 
and  performed  the  actions  indicated  by  the  verbs.  This 
morning  she  came  into  the  room  with  the  slip  of  paper 
in  her  hand,  evidently  expecting  to  be  called  upon  to  give 
it  up.  But  when  she  began  to  write  she  paused  and  looked 
longingly  at  the  table  where  her  paper  lay  and  then  at  her 
teacher  to  see  what  he  would  do.  Finding  he  had  no  ob- 
jections, she  summoned  courage,  arose,  stole  to  the  table 
and  read  the  paper  carefully,  then  wrote  one  sentence  at 
a  time  on  her  slate.  After  the  first  she  went  to  the  table 
again  and  memorized  another.  Then  she  returned  and 
got  the  last  sentence.  The  lesson  finished  she  marched 
triumphantly  to  the  desk  where  her  teacher  sat.  He  read 
the  slate  and  gently  patted  her  on  the  back.  Then  he 
cleared  the  slate  and  held  the  paper  while  she  read  the 
whole  lesson  twice.  She  then  took  her  seat  and  wrote  the 
entire  lesson.  We  noticed  when  she  took  her  seat  she* 
never  once  looked  up  until  her  writing  was  complete. 
Her  work  was  correct  and  neatly  done. 

Note. — This  shows  that  a  child  of  meagre  intellect  can 
succeed,  if  patience  be  exercised  and  proper  methods 
pursued. 

On  the  board  was  written  "  cow,  horse,  dog,  sheep,  boy, 
woman,  baby,  bird,  and  cat."  An  open  book  lay  on  the 
table  with  pictures  of  the  objects,  not  however  in  the  order 
named.     Edith  was  able  to  find  each  object  until  she  came 
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to  gheep.  This  puzzled  her  and  also  the  two  other  chil- 
dren. Again  she  bad  a  little  trouble  with  "  boy,"  but  we 
thought  her  iuability  to  associate  the  words  on  the  board 
with  the  objects  in  the  book  was  due  to  the  piotures  and 
not  to  her,  for  she  alwnys  makes  the  correct  sigu.  Her 
teacher  then  poiuted  to  a  baby  uleeping  and  told  her  to 
point  out  the  proper  name  on  the  board.  This  she  did 
without  hesitation,  and  wrote  "  A  baby,"  but  went  astray  on 
"slept,"  persisting  in  "*/'."  She  looked  at  a  model  then 
and  quickly  ran  laughingly  to  the  board,  erased  her  poor 
attempt,  and  wrote  very  nicely"  sifpt."  Next  she  looked 
at  the  picture  of  a  dog,  then  pointed  to  the  written  word 
as  much  as  to  say  "  That,  of  course,"  and  wrote  "  A  dog 
slept,"  making  the  sign  for  slept  as  she  began  to  write. 
The  signs  are  always  correct,  but  are  of  her  own  getting 
entirely.  Now,  at  this  point,  she  was  allowed  to  choose 
her  own  picture  ;  nhe  took  "  cat."  Then  again  a  picture 
of  a  boy  was  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  ;  this  confused 
the  children,  for  the  boy  was  so  covered  with  quilts  they 
could  not  tell  him  from  a  man,  woman,  or  baby.  When 
"  woman  "  was  given  Editb  covered  herself  with  glory,  for 
she  wrote  without  help  or  hesitation,  and  with  neatness 
and  rapidity.  The  same  with  "sheep."  She  knew  and 
idenlitied  it  at  once.  This  is  where  she  was  confused  in 
the  first  part  of  the  lesson. 

When  Edith  fails  to  know  what  is  asked  of  her,  her 
teaclier  never  puts  her  to  shame  or  makes  her  an  object 
of  ridicule,  but  passes  to  another  child  after  the  first  has 
had  a  fair  chance.  Nothing  is  allowed  that  tends  iu  any 
way  to  discourage  a  child;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
child  responds  quickly  he  is  praised  and  commended. 

A  picture  of  a  man  reading  was  now  shown.  They 
made  tbe  sign  for  mnii,  the  teacher  put  the  verb  on  the 
board,  and  Edith  wrottt  at  ouce,  "  A  man  read,"  just  as 
the  others  did.  Next  she  looked  at  a  giri  reading.  Sh^ 
9  gig  for  girl,  but  when  she  saw  the  old  pictures  to 
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which  she  had  tarned  so  many  times  before,  she  wrote 
^'  A  girl  read."  Little  print  pictures  are  always  as  differ- 
ent as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  a  girl  in  a  reading 
posture  will  be  totally  different  from  one  running,  stand- 
ing, etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  picture  on  one 
page  may  come  from  the  back  of  a  magazine,  while  the 
one  on  the  other  is  from  a  child's  story  book.  Thus 
when  Edith  is  able  to  identify  each  picture  she  shows  that 
her  mind  is  strengthening.  She  does  not  become  utterly 
lost  when  she  sees  a  picture  entirely  new,  both  in  the 
action  depicted  and  the  person  illustrated. 

March  4. — Day  before  yesterday  Edith  was  given  for 
her  evening  lesson  five  sentences  :  ''  A  woman  stood.  A 
baby  sat.  A  sheep  ran.  A  horse  stood.  A  girl  sat.'* 
As  usual  she  was  called  upon  to  search  out  pictures  for 
objects  in  the  lessqn  and  at  the  same  time  to  perform  the 
indicated  actions  of  the  verbs.  But  strange  to  say  she 
had  forgotten  almost  all  the  names  and  verbs  nor  could 
she  spell  more  than  a  word  or  two. 

Apparently  there  was  no  explanation  for  this,  unless 
she  was  tired  or  pretending  ignorance.  True,  the  lesson 
contained  two  sentences  more  than  the  usual  number,  but 
this  does  not  furnish  a  reasonable  solution,  since  all  the 
words  were  familiar  to  her.  However,  when  a  child  is 
tired,  inattentive  or  contrary,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
stop  teaching  him  for  a  while.  Still,  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Edith.  She  seemed  earnest  and  attentive,  trying 
hard.  This,  too,  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  behaved  so. 
Some  days  she  is  unable  to  do  anything;  all  of  her 
powers  seem  suddenly  arrested.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  the  beginning  of  her  school  life,  her  intellec- 
tual development  was  so  entirely  arrested  that  a  very  long 
time  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Our 
chief  aim  is  to  cultivate  her  memory.  Her  salvation  lies 
in  a  long,  elaborate,  thorough  training. 

Edith  had  the  same  lesson  for  last  evening,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  she  spelled  and  memorized  it.  When  she  read 
tb©  seoteDce  "  A  woinnn  stood,"  she  made  the  sign  for 
vmn.an,  and  when  she  came  to  the  verb  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  spraag  to  her  feet  as  quick  as  thought,  and 
liolding  her  dress  back  beut  to  see  if  she  was  surely  on 
lier  feet.  After  this  she  stretched  herself  up  to  her  fall 
lieight  and  stood  still  and  straight  as  a  statne.  Then  she 
performed  the  action  represented  by  the  otlier  verbs  with- 
out a  mistake. 

March  6. — Before  taking  up  the  new  game  selected  for 
to-daj  the  sentences  to  be  used  were  reviewed  to  see  if 
£iUth  could  distinguish  each  object  and  action  by  means 
of  one  liook  we  use  almost  daily.  After  recess,  for  fur- 
ther drill  a  number  of  rubber  animals  and  other  objects 
were  placed  ou  a  table,  and  she  and  Oolding  were  required 
to  write  tlieir  respective  names  ou  the  board.  Edith  did 
her  work  remiii-kably  well  and  with  very  little  hesitatioD. 
She  has  become  unusually  neut,  \ 
dill  Dot  at  tirst  mark  her  work. 


1  pleasing  feature  which 
The  list  couslBted  of — 


i 


A  dog. 

A  sbeep. 

A  rat. 

A  cow. 

A  man. 

A  rat. 

A  baby. 

A  horao 

A  dog. 

A  pig. 

A  boy. 

A  cat. 

£,o„.,.. 

A  bin). 

A  hen. 

A  girl. 

Many  slips  of  paper  were  cut  out  ou  which  were  written 
the  simple  sentences  the  children  are  accustomed  to. 
From  these  slips  each  child  was  allowed  to  draw  one, 
read  it,  pick  out  the  object,  and  make  it  perform  the  action 
which  they  expressed  on  the  paper.  Never  before  bad 
they  had  such  real  fun  so  legitimately  in  school.  The 
atmosphere  of  sport  about  the  game  attracted  and  held 
their  attention.  The  lesson  was  really  an  old  lesson  in 
disguise,  but  the  enjoyment  they  got  out  of  it  made  it 
seem  new  and  interesting.  The  excitement  of  drawing  a 
slip  of  paper  of  whose  contents  they  were  totally  ignorant 
was  the  stimulus  to  this  game.     Golding  drew  a  slip  upon 
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which  was  written  "  A  baby  stood."     After  they  had  oar^ 
fally  looked  for  a  baby  on  the  table  both  faces  exp 
consternation,  for  no  baby  was  there.     When  the  desi 
article  was  brought  forth  they  turned  to  the  board  an 
wrote  '*  A  baby  stood."     Once  Edith  did  not  know  he 
"  A  boy  read  " — so  before  she  had  time  to  get  disooaragec 
Golding  and  her  teacher  helped  her  out  of  the  difficalty^ 


Golding  drew  '*  A  pig  slept."     When  she  demonstratec 

the  action  and  put  the  little  pig  to  sleep  she  wrote 

pig  baby."     When  next  Golding  drew  *^  A  baby  read,"  ^m'        ^ 

put  a  rubber  baby  up  before  a  book,  Edith  seemed  ^  ^ 

consider  it  very  comical,  and  leaned  against   the   waI       ^   W 

laughing. 

THEODORE  A.  KEBSEL, 
Instructor  in  the  Kendall  Schooly  Washington,  D,  C\ 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  EVOLUTION  FROM  "ASYLUM "  TO 
"  SCHOOL  "  IN  NORWAY. 

■ 

The  number  of  the  Amials  for  September  last  had 
an  article  on  the  theme  '*  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  for 
the  Blind  not  Charitable  Institutions."  I  hope  that  the 
following  few  facts  may  be  elucidative  as  to  the  changes 
of  public  opinion  in  a  European  country  concerning  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

In  Norway  the  first  school  (governmental)  was  estab- 
lished in  1825  in  consequence  of  a  provision  of  1824. 
This  school  was  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence  named 
sometimes  an  "  anstalt "  and  sometimes  an  **  instiUU " 
(in  the  plural  anstaltei\  instituter),  the  former  word  mean- 
ing something  between  an  asylum  and  an  institution. 
The  education  not  being  regulated  by  law,  the  expenses 
were  paid  partly  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  partly  by 
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grants  from  the  state  treasury,  and  partly  by  voluntary 

^appropriations  from  the  counties,  townships,  and  cities. 

I^oor  parents  were  aided  by  the  Poor-Law  Boards.      In 

t^L&e    Storthing   (National  Assembly)  such   matters  were 

c^onsidered  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

When  in  1848  and  1850  new  schools — private  with  state 
cfcicl — were  started,  they  were  named  **  institutery 

In  1877  a  Boyal  Commission  was  charged  with  the 
q^zftestion  of  compulsory  edacation  for  all  abnormal  chil- 
en.  Before  it  had  concluded  its  work  the  Storthing 
dered  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  such  chil- 
^  ^•en  to  be  transferred  from  the  Budget  Committee  to  the 
ommittee  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Matters, 
l)ere  the  Public  School  budgets  were  considered. 
In  1881  the  new  act  passed,  and  in  1883  its  provisions 
lating  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  came  into  force,  and 
nee  this  time  the  state  and  the  local  authorities  have 
T>aid  all  the  expenses  of  the  education  and  board  of  the 
l:>Tipils. 

The  old  names  were,  however,  retained  until  1900, 
"^rhen  the  term  •*  institut "  was  replaced  by  **  skoU " 
C  school)  in  the  whole  sphere  of  the  act  of  1881.  The 
t^rm  *' (Jovstumme^^  (deaf-mutes)  was  at  the  same  time 
^:xchanged  for  "  dove  "  (deaf).  In  other  words,  the  "  dov. 
^^urnme-institut "  of  1899  became  in  1900  a  "  skole  for 


rnjc.'' 


LARS  A.  HAV3TAD, 
VhrisUaniay  Norway, 
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ETHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

"  Methcide    of    Instrautioa "   anmed   in   the  preceding  Tabular 
BUUneat  muy  be  dt-fined  as  (oUovs ; 

I.  The  Manual  .VrMuff.— Signs,  tbn  manual  alphabet,  naA  writing  are 
tbe  ohief  DieaDB  nsod  in  the  iDHttnttion  of  the  pupilH,  and  the  prinoipiil 
objeoU  aimed  at  are  mental  developiuent  niid  fai/iliC;  in  tbe  comprehen- 
sion and  use  oF  written  languHge.  Tbe  degree  uf  relative  importauoe 
given  to  tbese  three  means  varies  in  different  Hcibools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence on!  J  in  degree,  snd  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  ull 

II.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — Tlie  iDBtiual  alphabet  and  writing 
■re  tbe  chief  means  nsed  in  tbe  instruction  of  tbe  pupils,  and  the  prin- 
cipal obJecU  aimed  at  are  mental  develiipment  and  facility  in  the  cuiu- 
prehenllon  and  use  uf  writlen  language.  Speetili  and  speech-reading  are 
Ungbt  to  all  of  tbe  papila  in  one  of  the  ncbooU  (tbe  WeBtein  New  York 
Inntitntion)  recorded  as  toilowiug  thin  method. 

in.  The  Oral  Hfelhod.—Spanvh  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  tbe  chief  meani  of  intitructiou,  and  facility  in  apeech 
and  speech-reading,  as  well  ta  mental  deielopmeoL  aitd  written  langnage. 
is  aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  natural  aigua  is  allowed  in  the  early  [  art  of  the  course. 
and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech 
sad  speech -reading  in  the  ["onrBe  of  inHtrnetiou  :  but  they  are  differences 
only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  siime  in  all. 

rv.  T/u  Aurieitlar  Metliod.  —  The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is 
utilised  and  developed  to  tbe  grentest  possible  extent,  and.  with  or  vrith- 
tiui  the  aid  of  arliflcial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  nae  uf  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim 
ot  the  method  ia  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard -of-hearing  speaking 
people  instead  of  deaf-mntas. 

V.  The  CemMned  Sffitem.— Speech  and  speaob- reading  are  regarded 
as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and  tbe  aequiailion  of  lan- 
guage are  regarded  as  still  mure  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
oases  mental  development  and  the  acqnisitlon  of  language  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  Manual  or  tbe  Maunal  Alphabet  method,  and.  so  tar  aa 
circumatances  permit,  such  method  is  chosen  (or  each  pupil  as  aeeats 
be«t  adapted  fur  his  individual  cose.  8pe<<iib  and  speech- reading  are 
taaght  where  the  meature  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor 
Mpanded,  and  in  most  of  the  schools  some  of  tbe  pnpils  are  taa^ht 
lUj  or  obiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 


INDUSTEIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMEEICAN  SCHOOLS 

FOE  THE  DEAF. 

The  "  Industries  Taught"  in  American  Sohools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  ara : 
Art,  Baking  (Bak.)>  Barbering  (Bar.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  ^aek- 
smithing  (Bl.),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Bricklaying  (Bk.).  Broom-making 
(Br.),  Cabinet-making  (Gab.),  Galcimining  (Cal.),  Carpentry  (€ar.), 
Ohalk.engraying  (Oe.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  Chair-making  (Ch.),  China 
painting  (Cp.),  Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-modeling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  Do- 
mestic Bcieuce  (Do.),  Drawing  (Dra.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Electricity 
(El.),  Embroidery  (Em.),  Engineering  (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farm- 
ing (Fa.),  Floriculture  (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.>,  Glazing  (Gl.),  BEamess- 
making  (Ha.),  House  decoration  (Hd.),  Half-tone  engraving  (He.),  House- 
work (Ho.),  Horticulture  (Hor.),  Ironing  (Ir.),  Knitting  (Kn. ),  Laoe- 
making  (La.),  Manual  training  (Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Millinery 
(Mi.),  Needlework  (Nw.),  Painting  (Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),Phi8ter. 
ing  (PI.),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.),  Photography  (Ph.),  Prititing  (Pr.), 
Pyrography  (Py.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoemaking  (Sh.),  Sign-painting  (Si.), 
Sloyd  t'Sl.),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Tailoring  (Ta.),  Tin-work  (Tin.),  Type- 
writing (Ty.),  Venetian  Iron  Work  (Ven.),  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood- 
carving  (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood-work- 
ing (Ww.),  Working  in  Iron  (Wi.),  and  the  use  of  tools. 
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Abbott,  Biaggie  (dressmaking),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Acheson,  Herbert  H.,  M.  A.  (oral).  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Adams,  Albert  F.,  M.  A.  (gymnastics),  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Adams,  Ida  H.  (language  and  reading),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 

Adams.  Mabel  £.  (language),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adams,  Mary  B.  (language  and  number),  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Adele,  Sister  M.  (Principal),  Mater  Gonsilii  School,  St  Louis.  Mo. 

Adeline,  Sister  M.,  St.  JoeepVs  Institute,  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Corrections  of  any  errors  or  omissions  in  this  list  will  be  thankfully 
eceived  by  the  editor  of  the  AnnaU. 
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Adijui,  Sister  M>r7.  Boston  Srbool,  Jamaica  Pl&in,  Hawi. 

Agatba,  Rev.   Hotber  (Principal),  St.  .loBeph'i  loBtilute,  South   f 


toni 


Ho. 


AgU^e,  Sister  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Aim^  de  la  ProTidence,  Sister  (wraving),  Female  Institntiut 
treal.  P.  Q. 

Akins.  Anna  M.,  Detroit  School,  Detroit,  Hich. 

Albertine,  Sister  (oral),  Female  Institution.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Alcorn,  Larry  M.  W.,  Ctiicngo  Schools,  Chicago,  111, 

Alda.  Sister  (art;,  Female  loslitnlioD,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Aldricb.  Borah  (slojd),  Rlicide  Island  School,  Providence.  R.  I. 

AllBbonfcb.  Brewster  R  ,  B.  A.  (oirinual),  Weatern  PenDHylvania  losti- 

BUtion,  Edge  wood  Park,  Fa. 
Allen,  Bnford  L,  (printiug),  Monlana  Sobool,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  (sewlug),  Colorado  School,   Colorado  Springe. 
Allen,  Henrietta  E.,  Myatio  Oral  School.  Mystic.  Conn, 
Allen,  Marp.  American  Sebool,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Allison.  Isaac,  M.  S.  '.earpenlry),  Kendall  School.  Washinglon.  D.  C, 
Alapach,  Luln  (primary),  Ohio  Inatitmion,  Colombua.  Ohio. 
Ames.  Elizabeth,  St.  Jonepb'a  loBtitiite.  Fordham.  N.  ¥, 
-    Anderson,  Bessie.  Albany  Home  bchoul,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Anderson,  B,  O.  (oral).  Snath  Onrolion  Institntion.  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C. 
Anderson,  Eva  M..  Mains  School.  Portland,  Maine. 
^^^      Andereon,  G,  Walfrid  (printing),  Kansas  School.  Olalhe.  Kanaaa, 
^^L'   Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  Soott  (Principal;,  Washinglou  Heifibts School,  N.  Y. 
^^^^B    Andrews,  Cordelia  (Principal,  speech    department),    Arkansas  Instl- 
^^Knte,  Ultle  Bock.  Ark. 
^^^^      AndreWB,  Georgia  E..  Michigan  School,  Flint.  Mich. 

Andrews,  Harriet  E,  (speech),  Weetem  New   York   InatitnlicHi,  Boch- 
ester.  New  York. 

Andrews,  Helen  B.  (kindergarten  oral!.  New  York  Institntion,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Ang^ique-Mari'',  Sister  (oral).  Female  Inatitittton.  Monlreal,  P.  Q. 
Apgear.  Hatry  ^honse  painting),  Ohio  Inslitntion.  Columlms,  O. 
Applelon,  D.  C.  (gardening),  Arkanana  Institnte,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Applewhite,  Aiioe,  Tennessee  Si;lioul,  Kooiville,  Tenn. 
Arbaagb,  Nellie  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institnttou.  Colnmbns,  O, 
Archer,  Mra,  Janette  V.  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Arolier.  Tnnia  V,,  M.  A.  (Sopermiog  Tescber,  oral   work),  Indiana 
Initilntion.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Atohibald,  Carrie  H..  Onhkosh  School.  Osbkosh.  Win. 
Arobibald,  Orson,  B.  A.  (mannal),  Indiuua  Inattlntion.  Indianapolis. 
,    W.   K  .  M.    A.   (Superintendent).  Colorado  School,  Colorado 
(Dgi,  Oolo. 

la,  Blanohe  E.,  Black  River  Falls  School,  Bliiok  River  Falla,  Wih 
[  Atmatrong.  Alice.  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 
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Acmstroug,  Oraue  E.,  MHine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Aioold,  Mary  O.,  Oliiango  Schools,  Ohiuugo,  III. 

Aaburj,  Lnln,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

AshcrofC,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  (Saperiutendent),  Mucks;  IiiHtitQtioa,  Vioa- 
treat,  P.  Q. 

Ashalby,  Katherine  E.,  Chicsgo  Rclioola.  Chicago,  111. 

Atkinson.  Mary  £.'(dreaBmBkiDg).  AiD^rittan  School.  Hartford,  Oooii. 

Alwoud,  Kalph  H.  (ictermpdiato).  Ohio  Institotiou,  Columbus,  O. 

AuriU.  Sister  (oral),  Female  iDHtituUou,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

AaBtiD,  Mrs.  Ida  L  (oral),  Loaisiaiia  Institute,  Baton  Bonge,  La. 

Auatiu,  Ida  M.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Aiutio,  Laurence  (BhoeuiaUng),  St.  Joseph's  Inelitnle,  Weit  Ubealer. 

AnHlin.  Sister  Mary,  Boatoo  School,  Jaiuaica  Plain,  Mnas. 

AuHlin,  S.  Cecil  (oral).  Western  PennaylvaDia  InstituUuD,  Edgewood 
ParJt,  Pa. 

Autenrieth,  May  (manual),  Nebrnfilia  luHtitute,  Omaba,  N«b. 

Auwerter,  Fred,  (baking),  Iowa  School,  Council  liluffs,  Iowa. 

Avery,  Elizabeth  B.  (oral).  Iowa  School.  Conncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Aymar,  Hary  A.,  Sarah  Fnllcr  Honie,  vveat  Medford,  Haw. 

Ayre*.  Eaialia  A..  Northern  New  Xork  Inatilntiou,  Mslone,  N.  Y. 

Ayrea,  J.  W.  (shoemaking).  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Ool«< 

Babcock,  Hngh  D.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mioh. 

Baohelder,  Qrace  D.  (cookery).  Horace  Mann  SchCKil,  Boaton,  BfMW. 

Badger,  Vina  C.  (deaf-hliad),  Perkins  ImtitulioQ  for  the  Blind,  SooUi 
Boston,  Haaa. 

Bsier.  Ada  (deaf-blind).  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Bailey.  Beatrice  (dressmaking).  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Mt.  Airy. 

Baily,  Joseph  J.  ((Prinuipnl,' industrial  department),  FennsylvMiii 
Institntion.  Mt.  Airy.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Baird.  Lida  (sewing),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Ud. 

Baker,  Abby  T.  (grade  work,  iniermedisCe  department),  Olarlte  SoJiool, 
Northampton, 'Mass. 

Baker.  Irene  (oral),  Iowa  School.  Conncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Baker,  John  P.  (nood-wurking).  Indiana  Inatitatioo,  Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Nettle  M..  Chicago  Schools.  Chicago.  III. 

Baker,  S.  Pierre.  Iowa  School,  Conncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Balob,  Qraoe  A..  Hock  Island  Institute.  Providence,  R.  I- 

Baldwin,  Gertrude  P.  (cooking),  New  York  Institnliuu,  Wnsbington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Balia,  James  C.  B.  A.,  Ontario  Instiwtion,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Balia,  Vlrr,.  Sylvia  C,  Ontario  Inatitation,  Kelleville,  Ontario. 

Ball,  Jeuie,  Detroit  School.  Detroit,  Mioh. 

BaUantyne,  Agnes  (dreBHrnnking  and  millinery).  Mii-hi(!an  SKhiml. 
Flint,  Hich. 

BoUantyne,  Jeaaie  S.,  Michigan  School.  Flint,  Hich, 
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SaUard,  Helville,  M.  3.,  Eendtai  Sohonl,  WashiDgtoa,  D.  0. 
BslloQ,  LllliKti  I.,  PeDns]'lvani&  Ornl  School,  fiumutoo,  Pa. 

Bftraford,  Lilliaa  A.  (oral},  Nebraska  Inetitote,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Banford.  JcHsie,  Uaskegon  School,  Mnskegon,  Micli. 

Bangs,   Dwight   F.  (Superiutendoiit),   North    Dakota   School,  Devitn 
Xake,  N.  D. 

BaDiilst«t,  Inab.  Albany  Sobool,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bardea,  Henry  (ahoemakiogj,  Weetern  PenoRjlvuniH  InfllilnlioD,  Edge- 
vood  Park.  Pa. 

Barker,  Frances  (oral),  WeHtern  Penusylvania  lostltlitioii,  EdgfWOod 
Parli,  Ps. 

Bamea.  Uesa  A.  (oral),  Minuesota  8<?hool.  Faribaiilt,  Minn. 

Barobart.  Mrs.  M.  (cooking),  Oregon  Sohuol.  Salem.  Ore. 

Barrager,  U^rn  L..  New  York  Inatilutlon,  Washington  Heights,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Bariett,  Beirue  (deaf.blind),  Teiaa  School,  Aoiitiu,  Te;taB, 

Barretl.  John  W.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs.  lows. 

Barry.  KatLarine  E.  (Supervising  Principal).  Cleveland  School,  Clere- 
Und,  O. 

Bulley.  Edna  i^maimnl).  Missoari  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Bartlej,  George  W.  (mannal),  Miasonri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Barton,  Edwin  ( wood-workiaf;),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Barloo,  Dell  (seviu)C'<  IllinoinScbool,  Jiickaonville,  III. 

Bateman.  Oeorge,  HnliCai  Ingtilntion.  Halirai,  N.  B. 

BatemBD,  Ura.  J.  B..  Halifax  Inxtitntion.  Halirai.  N.  S. 

Baucom,  Laura  B.  (sewing).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton.  N.  1!. 

Bangh,  John  J.  (carpentryand  ciLbinet-makiiigl,  Western  PennsylTania 
InstitDtion,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

BanmsD,  Frieda.  B   A.,  Oklnhoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Beagle,  Mary  G  ,  Michigan  School.  Flint,  Mich. 

Beamao,  Suaan  U..  Chicago  Schools.  Chicago,  III. 

Beamer,  U.  C.   Saperlnleudent  and  Contractor),  Oklahoma  Inatitnte. 
Qnthrie,  Okl. 

Baamsley,  John  (sboemaking),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavnn,  Wis. 

Bear,  Hatlio  M.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Beard,  Lura  A..  Amerioan  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Beattie,  Oracc  H.  (ornl).  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Sprivga,  Colo. 

Beattie,  Hary  B..  B.  A.  (primary  art),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Hich. 

Beatty,  H.  May  (advanced   department,  speech  and  speech -readfiig). 
PennBylTsnia  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bentty,  Thomas  (baking),  New  York  Institution,  Washington  Heights, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Beck,  Winifred  A.  (cadet,  kindergarten),  Indiana  InatilntloD,  TndiBti- 
apolis,  lod. 

Begg,  George  ('manual),  Texas  Stihool,  AnRtin,  Teias. 

Behlke,  Mrs.  Hnnuah  A.  D.  (sewing  I,  Minnesota  School,  Farihnnlt. 
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Bell,  Clara  L.,  American  Sohool,  Hartford,  Oonn. 

Bell,  Frances  K.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Florida  School,  St.  Augustine,  FU. 

Bell,  Laura  E.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bell,  Lucie  Lee  (oral),  Kentucky  School,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bell,  Martha  C,  M.  A.  (language,  advanced  department),  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell,  Mary  M.  (oral),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala.   ■ 

Bell,  Minnie  O.  (manual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Bellows,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Bending,  E.  J.  (manual  training),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wit. 

Benigna,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  BuffalOi  N.  T. 

Bennett,  Mary  E.,  Los  Angeles  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Benson,  Henry  6.  (printing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Berg,  Albert,  M.  A.  (manual;,  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Berigaud,  Marie  (cooking),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  T. 

Berry,  Amelia  E.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Berry,  George  W.  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Berry,  Louise  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Bertille,  Sister  Mary  (sewing),  Boston  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

BeAt,  Harry  F.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Washington  School,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Betts,  O.  A.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  O. 

Betzold,  Clementine  (dressmaking),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bierbower,  Fannie,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Biercamp,  William  (industrial),  West  Virginia  School,  Bomney,  W.  Va. 

Bierhaus,  Henry  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Bigelow,  Mary  F.  (elementary  science  and  language),  Horaoe  Mann 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bilbee,  Bertha  (sewing),  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bilbee,  Emma  L.  (sewing).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Billings,  Carrie  £.  (Principal,  oral  department),  Michigan  School, 
Fint,  Mich. 

Bingham,  Cornelia  D.  (Principal),  MoCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago. 

Binkley,  Katherine  M.,  Canton  School,  Canton,  O. 

Bjorkquest,  Fred.  W.  (harness-making  and  shoemaking),  Oregon 
School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Black,  Anna  M.,  Strasburg,  Va. 

Blair,  Cora  L.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department),  Clarke  School, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Blakeley,  Blanche  I.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Bland  in,  Wallace  B.  (cabinet-making),  Clarke  School,  Northampton. 

Blankenship,  Lloyd  (art),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Blattner,  J.  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal,  educational]  department),  Texas 
School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Bledsoe,  John  F.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  Maryland  School  for  Colored, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Bliw,  SomdE.  (Principal.  inUrmeilUt* (iopartniHut),  Pennsjlvania  lu- 
stitntion,  Ht.  Airf ,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Block,  Elizabeth  Lowell,  WwfaiDgton  Heights  School,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Blount.  W.  J.  (iDOnaBJ.  colored  s<.'bool>.  Eentucky  losUtulion,  Dnnvjlla. 

Boohep,  Mutba  Oakey.  American  School,  Hartford,  Coon. 

Budker.  Mrs.  Muggie  A.  (dear-blind),  MisoiBsippi  luBtitulion,  Jackson. 

Bo|{g«.  Irene  :  primary  oral),  Ohio  loBtitntion.  CoUimbiis,  O. 

Bobnd.  .lohn  A.,  B.  A.  (mnnnal).  Went  Virginia  School.  Komney. 

Kolyn.  Margaret  I.  (orall.  Indiana  lnHtitiitiou.  ludianapolig,  Ind. 

Bond.  H.  M.  rprinlin);),  Utah  School.  Ogden,  Dtah. 

Bones,  U.  J.  (oral).  Teiaa  School.  Austin,  Teias. 

Bonner.   Philip   (bortioultnre),   New   York   Inntitution.    Washington 
Heights.  N.  Y. 

Borh.  Emmn  (mathematios).  Cincinnati  Oral  Hchool,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Boncher.  Matilda.  Ephpheta  Scbmil,  Chicago.  III. 
Boalware.  Cordia  (oral),  Misaoart  School.  FdUod,  Mo. 

Bowdeo.  Gertmde  (Normal  Student),  Qallnndec  College.  Washington. 
Bowden.  Mr*.  Peritiii   8.,  New   England   IndoslHal   School,  Beverly. 

Bowles,  Wm.  A.  (HnperiDteudent).  Virginia  School,  Hlaunt«D.  Va. 

Bof  d,  Iva  U.,  Tennessee  School,  RnoxTille,  Teun. 

Bo;laD,  M.  0..  B.  S-,  Michigan  Scfaonl,  Flint.  Micb. 

Bmbyn.  Minnie  H..  Michiuau  Kchool.  Flint,  Mich. 

BraRg.  Serena  (colored  d<?partinent}.  Missouri  School.  Fiillon.  Mn. 

Braniion,  H.  L.  (printing).  Western   Peonsylvania  Institation,  Edge, 
■^■ood  Park,  Pii. 

Brannm,  W.  O.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxvtile,  Tenn. 

Bray.  Ivy  (plain  eewiug),  Michigan  Sehool.  Flint,  Mich. 

Brt^kinridge.  Mary  S.  (oral),  Kentucky  Inititution,  DnnviMe,  Ky. 

Brebm.  F.  Elizabeth  I'aloyd),  Western  'Sew  York   foatUntiun,   Uoeb- 
iler,  N.  Y. 

Briel.  William  A.  tiailoring),  Le  Coutenli  St.  Mary's  Instilulioo,  Bnf- 
ttXo,  N.  Y. 

ght,  Eudora  (mannal).  Missouri  School.  Fnlton,  Mo. 

Bristol,  E.  Horris  (printing;,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Hieh. 

Brock.  Frances  I.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Oonu. 

Brooks,  George  A..  B.  S.  CmaQual),  Tenia  School.  Austin,  Texan. 

Brooka,  Mrs.  George  A..  B.  A.  (maunal).  Texas  School.  Austin,  Tbum. 

Browu,   Mrs.   E.   A.  (sewing  and  dresstuakiug),   Pennsjlvsnia   Oral 
fiehool.  Soranton,  Pa. 

Brown.  Edith  E.,  Streator  School,  Strentor,  HI. 

Brown,  Gertrude  (oral),  lowaSdhool.  CoDncit  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Brown,  Mary  B.  O.  (Prtncipol).  PenusylvHnia  Ornl  School,  Scranton. 

Brown.  Philip  H..  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  carpentry),  Montana 
Sehool,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Brown,  Thomas  L.,  Michigan  Suhool.  Flint.  Mich. 

BroCDmitt.  Edith.  Oklahoma  tnslitnte,  GuthHe,  OkU. 
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Bmuinft.  Olivin  f iDteruiediate),  Ohio  Inalitution,  Colombns,  O. 

BratiDukow,  Mnrie  (aewioK).  Maioe  Srb'iol.  PortlnDd.  Me. 

Bryant,  Arthur  D.,  B.  Pb.  (drawingj,  GnlUmlft  College.  WubiDgtaa 

Brjiuit,  Belle  (oral),  WeHt^rn  PennHyivauiA  luatiluLion.  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Brya&t,  Lelin  (Bewiag),  Kentoeky  iDHtitutioo,  Danville,  Ky. 

Bryarly,  KatbariDe  Lee  (oral/,  Maryland  School,  Freilerick.  Md. 

BrydeoD,  Juo.  G.  (painting),  Texas  Sehool.  Auatin.  Texas, 

Bnuhaoaa.  Mra.  C.  P.  (sewiug),  Nntth  DakolA  Behool,  Devils  Lakr- 

BucliaDau,  Arthur  P..  Micbignn  School,  Flint.  Mii^b. 

Bnckiugham.  Ahignil,  Mlchignn  Bultocl.  Flint,  Mich. 

Buckiogham.  Eva  E.  (articulatioal,  New  York  luBtltalion.  Wubiog- 
toQ  Heighls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bnell,  Edith  M..  Institntioo  for  Improved  iDalmclioD,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Biielow,  F.  0.  (tailoring!.  Miobigau  Sebool,  Flint.  Micb. 

Bulger,  Tbomax  N.  (field  muaic),  New  York  laatitution,  Wutalngton, 
HeigbU,  New  York.  N.  Y, 

Ball,  Mary  (inlellectuul  departiiipnt  and  fnDcy  norkj,  Ontkrio  Inalitv- 
tiOQ,  Belle  Tille.  Ontario. 

Butugardner.  J.  B.,  B.  A.  (actj.  MiuiieHOtH  School.  Faribault,  Hino. 

Biimgardner.  Nellie,  Virgitiia  School.  Btauntun,  Va. 

Bunting.  VirKiuii  H.,  Nevi  Jersey  Stboul.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Bnrbank.  Edilh,  B.  A,.  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York,  K.  Y. 

Burchard,  Prndenue  E.  Urtjculatiou),  New  York  Institution,  Wub- 
ington  Heigbte,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bardick.  Edward  8.  (BrtlonUtiou),  New  York  InatitDtioD,  Waaltingtoa 
Heights.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Bnrke,  Julia  A.  (art),  St.  Joseph's  iDHlitute,  Fordban.  N.  Y. 

Burke,  Mary  (Hewing),  St.  Joseph's  lualitute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Burkp.  Sister  Mary  Anne  (Prinoipal),  Lc  Conteuli  8L  Mary's  Inslittu, 
tion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Barnett,  Mayme,  K'insne  School,  Olathe,  Eani. 

Burns,  John  (tailoring),  St.  Joseph's  Institule,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burns   John  T.  (printing),  Ontario  Institntiou,  Brll«Tilte,  Ontario. 

Burt,  WilliKm  N..  U.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Principal),  Westeru  PeDnayUuiik 
Institution.  Edgewood  Paik,  Pa. 

Burton,  Grace  C,  B.  A..  Clevelani]  School,  Clevelnnd,  O. 

Bush,  John  P.,  Utah  School.  Ogdeti,  Ulali. 

Butler,  A.  Evelyn  f  intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Inatitution,  UL  All7(l 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Byrne.  Agnea  S.,  St.  Joseph's  Institnte,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Byrnes,  W.  J.  (gardening),  St.  Joseph's  Inslllute,  West  Cheater, N.  Y. 

Byms,  Mar^ret  (oral).  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  III. 

Oabaniss.  Bettie  (cooking).  Mississippi  Instilntion.  Jsckaon.  Uiaa 
Gadieux,  Bev.  J.  M..  C.  S.  V.  (Director),  Male  Catholie  Instltutioli, 
Mile  End,  near  Montreal,  P.  Q..  Canada. 
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CKlttbaD,  Uarriet  L.,  Ittstitation  tor  Improved  Instraction,  New  York. 
CsldveU.  William  A.,  U.  A.  (Principal's  AsaiBtitiit),  CBlifoniia  iDStltn- 
tion,  Berkeley.  C«l. 

Caldwell,  W.  A.  (Manager,  coloreil  depnrtnieutj.  Florida  Scbool.  SI. 
ADgwitine.  Fla. 
I  Caldwell,  Mrs.  W.  A.  (oolored  deparlmeut),  Florida  Soliool,  St,  Aairas- 

tine.  Fla. 
I  Calhooii.  Nauoie  (kiDilergarten),  UissiaBippi  loBtiditioD.  'iBoksnij. 

Cameron.  Maty  B..  Milwaukee  Subool,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

iCniup.  Anna  U.,  5709  Rimbark  Aveuoe,  Chicago,  III. 
Ckinpbell.  E.  C.  (mauaal).  Colorado  School,  Oolorndo  Springs.  Cuto. 
Campbell,  W.  J.,  Ontario  lo»^titutioD,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Oanuda. 
CaDooD,  Daisy  M.,  McCuweo  Oral  School,  Chicago,  III. 
Cupel li,   Anthony    (printiLg\    New    York    Institulioli,    Washington 
Heights,  New  Tort.  N.  Y. 

Oarn^y,  JdIih  (phfHical  cultare).  Wiaconain  School,  Delavnn.  Wis. 
Carpenter.  Liila  E.,  MiuhiKan  School.  Flint,  Mich. 

kCarrell,  Owen  O.,  B.  A.  (maonal),  Texas  School,  AuBtiu,  Texas. 
Carroll.  Mary  H  (oral),  Church  Stieet,  Kiugsbritlg".  New  York,  N.  Y. 
CafBkadon,  Edilh  (physical  cnllurej,  West  Virginia  School,  Eomnej. 
Carter.  Bettle  (dressmaking).  Missouri  SthooK  Fnlton,  Mo. 
Carter.  Clyde  (manual),  ArkausHH  luHtilnle,  Litlle  Hock,  Ark. 
Carter.  Florence  (primary),  PeunBylvania  InMiloIiiin,  Mt.  Airy,  P«. 
Oarur.  F.  F..  Halifax  iDslitulion.  Halifax.  N.  S. 
Carter,  W.  Hickmnn.  B.  A.  OunnuHl),  Kentucky  Inatilntion,  Dauville. 
Cartwright,  J.  H.  (shoemaking  and  harneHatnaking),  KansHx  School, 
Otaihe,  Kbdb. 

ChnmberUyne,  H.  M..  Virginia  ik'bool,  Stnunton,  Va. 

kCbarabers.  Wminni  H.,  Norlh  CHrolina  Suhool,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Chapiu,  Alma  L..  Wright  Oml  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chapiii.  Edward  L.,  B,  A.  (mannal).  West  Virginia  School,  Romney. 
CharlM,  Clarence  W.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Ohio  lustitntion,  Colnnibna,  O. 
Cbiokering.  Bei.  John  W..  M.  A.  (Emeritiie:  natural  soience and  pedn- 
fj),  Oallaudet  College.  Wasbington,  D.  0. 
Obideiter,  J-  T.  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Homney,  W.  Va. 
ChidBSter.  S.  W.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School,  llomney.  W.  Vi.. 
Child.  Emma  Keed.  Norlherri  New  York  lustitiition,  Maloue,  N.  Y. 
Childs,  Exmond  A,  (printiug  and  aloyd),  PeDDBylvunia  Oral  School, 
SeranlOD,  Pa. 

ChriBtian.  Caroline  E.   (literature),   Western   New   York   lustilntion, 
Bocheeter,  N.  Y. 
Christian,  Daisy  (oral),  North  Carolina  Institution,  Haleigh.  N.  O. 
Christman,  Mrs.  Stella  Y.  (oral).  Kenlncky  Institnlion.  Danville.  Ky. 
Chrislmas,  Jeannelte   J.  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  departmeDt), 
PennsylTania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy.  Philadelphin,  Pa. 
UhriBty,  Nettie.  Kansas  Sohuol,  Olatbe,  Hans. 
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Chrysaute,  Siiter  (otaI),  Female  InstittitioD.  Muotreal.  P.  Q. 

Cborcb,  Mary,  PeDDBylvauia  Ornl  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

CUrk,  Abel  S..  M.  A..  American  Scbool,  Hartford,  Coun. 

Clark.  A.  M.   (drawiDg  uod  pbyBicnl  cQltur»),  OeorgU  Soboul,  C«* 
Spring,  Ob. 

Clark,  Adda  B,  (sewing  and  dreBsmaking),  Western  Neir  York   lostt' 
tutiou,  Bochealer,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Eliza  L.  (Principal),  Barah  Fuller  Home,  West  Medford,  Maw. 

Clark,  Jennie  i^dressinaking),  Pennsylvania  Inslitiitioo,  Mount  Airy,  P». 

Clark,  Mabel  I.,  Kbode  Island  lastitute,  Providence.  U.  I. 

Clark.  Marion  G..  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  T. 

Clark,  May   (drawing,   woodoarying,  and   pbyaical  oulturo),  Georgia 
Subool,  Cave  Spring,  Qa. 

Clarke,  Edward  P.,  M.  A.  ( attic nlat ion),  New  York  InsUtation,  Wasb- 
inglon  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Francis  D.,  H.  A.,  C.  E.  (Superintendent),  Michigan  School, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Clarke,  Tbomas  P.  (Snperintendent).  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Lottie  K.  (oralt,  Oregon  School,  Salem.  Ore. 

Clause,  Ernest  (ahoemaking),  Waebinglun  State  School,  Vancouver. 

Clearwater,  Edward  (carpentry  and  cabinet- muting).  New  York  Insti- 
tution, Wa«bington  HaiglitH,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cleary,  Edward  P.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  -lackaonrille.  111. 

Clifford,  W,  H.  (printing),  IllinoiH  School.  Jacksouville,  III. 

Cloak,  Ellen  E.  (Superintendent),  St.  Joseph's  Institute.  West  Ch-^ 
ler,  N.  Y. 

eland,  Jamea  H.,  U.  A.  (Prinaipal),  Oallnndet  Sofaool,  St.  Looia.  Ho, 

Cobb,  Jennie  L.,B.  S.   imaonal).  Western   Fennsylvaoin  InetltDllou, 
Edgewood  Park,  Fa. 

Oobum,  Alice  T.  (oral),  Wisooniin  School,  Delavau,  Wis. 

Cochrane,  W.  A,,  M.  A.  (manual).  Wisconsin  Sehool.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Coker,  Charles  P.  imsuual,.  Arkansaa  Institute,  Little  Kook,  Ark. 

Colclongh,  Carrie  ( negro  department),  OeorgiaSohool,CaTe  Spring,  Ga. 

Cole,  Pearl  foral),  Iowa  School,  Oonacil  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

Coleman,  D.  R.,  M.  A.  (Heud  Teacher),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Colcmau.  GHrlrnde  A.  (Principal),  Jackson  SobiKil,  Jackson,  Micb. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  G,  D.  (art),  South  Carolina  Institution,  Oedar  Spring. 

Coleman,  Thomaa  H..  B.   A.   (manual),  South  Caraliua  InslitaUon, 
Cedar  Spring.  S.  C. 

Cnllings,  J.  W.  (carpentry),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville.  Ky. 

Collins.  Mrs.  Ellen  ( dressmaking),  St,  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordhalu. 

Collins,  William  T.  [carpentry,  cabinel-makiug,  painting,  etc.).  Cen. 
tral  New  York  Inetilntioo.  Home,  N.  Y. 

come  de  la  Providence.  Sinter  (sewing).  Female  Institution,  UunlreaL 

Oomp,  Charles  E.  ,  manual  department  and  printing).  Nebraska  Insti- 
tute, Omaha,  Neb. 
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CoudoD,  Anna.  Orand  Rapide  Scbool.  Grand  Rapiits,  Micb. 

Cougar.  Hemingtuti  fprintiDg),  Western  New  York  Inalilnlion,  Hocb- 
Mler.  N.  Y. 

Congdon,  Heory  (CBrpentry),  Wiacocaiu  School.  Delavan.  Wia. 

Coulejr.  Helen  8.  (deaf-blind).  PerkXDB  lasUtutioa  for  th«  Bliud,  Soath 
Bo«ton,  Mass. 

CoDoer,  Geo.  W.  (obair-oaniag),  Marjland  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Conner,  Haohsl  A.,  PennaylTunia  Oral  Sobool,  ScroDton,  Pa. 

Conuerr,  Jnlia,  Institation  fur  Improved  lostructioD,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Connor,  Hn,  E.  F.  (maDual),  Georgia  Sohool.  Cave  Spriog,  Oa, 

Connor,  Wesley  O.  (PrinDipnl),  Georgia  Scbool,  Caie  Spring,  Ga. 

CuUDOT,  Wiisle;  C.  Jr.,  H.  A.  (aritbmetic  and  book-keeping],  lovra 
Sobool.  Counoil  Blnffs,  Iowa. 

Conrad,  W..  Hatifai  luBlitntion,  Halifax,  N.  K. 

Constantine,  -lolietta  E.  (cadet,  kindergarten),  Indiana  loatitution, 
Xndianapolia.  Ind. 

Oook.  Joseph  B.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Manitoba  Inalitu- 
fcion,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cook,  Trevanion  G.  (Phjaioal  Director),  New  York  Institution,  Waab- 
IngtoD  Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

C>ooke,  Harry  [bouse  painting).  New  York  Institntioo,  Waahingtou 
meighla.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cooke.  Lydia  M,,  Institution  for  Improved  Inatruution,  Nen  York, 

Cookus,  M,  A,  (manual),  West  Virginia  ."Jebool;  Komney,  W.  Va. 

Oool.  Mamie  (inannal).  lowi  School.  Connoil  Bluffa.  IowSm 

Cooper,  H.  C.  (bonse  decoration).  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Hiuh. 

Cooper.  Lnoile  (oral),  Kentucky  Scbool,  Dauville,  Ky. 

Cooper,  Mildred  H.  ('oral;.  Itlinoia  Sobool.  JackBonville,  111. 

Coplin.  Ethel  A.  (gymnastics),  CBlifornia  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cat. 

("ore,  Lnctetia  (sewing).  Oregon  School.  Hnleoi,  Ore. 

Curlees,  Uiobael  rbaking),  St.  Joseph's  Inalitiite.  West  Cheater,  N.  Y. 

Comay,  Nellie  (mannal).  Louisiana  Inatitute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Corwin,  Mary  (art),  Indiana  Institntion,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C«rwin.  W.  B.  (mannal).  Missouri  Scbool.  Fultoo,  Mo. 

Cory,  Annetta,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

C<iB|{rove,  Margaret  (Principal  and  Superintendent),  Epbpbeta  Soboul, 
Chieago,  HI. 

Coughliii,  Ethel,  Le  t^uteulx  St.  Mary's  InstituUon,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Cunlter,  James  (carpentry),  Manitoba  Inititntion,  Winnipeg.  Man. 

Crane,  John  E.,  M,  A..  Amerioan  School,  Unrtford,  Conn. 

Craawill,  Thomas  J.  (baking),  III moU Scbool,  Jscksonville,  HI. 

Craven,  Thomas  M.  (sbaemaking),  Tennessee  School.  Knoxville,  Tenn 

Crawford,  BlU  E.  J,,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Miob, 
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DePazzi,  Sister  M..  Le  Couleuli  St.  Mary's  InstilnlioD.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dean,  DofiU,  Detroit  School,  Detroit.  Micb. 

Dedinaii,  LelU  M.  (oral).  LonisiBiia  Institute,  Ilatoo  Rouge,  La. 

Deem.  Charles  S.  (manual  and  printing),  Misaieaippi  InalituUoD. 
J  Bckeon,  Uiss. 

Dehner,  Carrie  (writing),  Oral  Ijchool,  Cinuinoati,  O. 

Dellicker,  M.  Maude,  New  Jersey  School,  Treuton.  N.  J. 

Deniae,  Sister  M.,  St.  Juaeph's  Institute.  South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DeDisoD,  Elizabeth  (mBunal),  Arkansas  Inatitnte,  Littie  Rack.  Ark. 

Denison.  James,  M.  A.  (Prinvipsl),  Kendall  Sehool.^Wuahiugton,  D.  G. 

Dent,  Alice.  Maokay  luatiUition,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

I>eojB.  Pan],  Ontario  InHtitntiou,  Belleville,  Outario. 

Daaohamps.  Rev.  Father  A.  E.  (Chaplain).  Female  InBtitution,  MoD- 
«re»l,  P.  Q. 

DeKmsiriee,  Mosee  <  caUoet- making),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Dewat.  Prances,  Baginaw  School,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Dickerson,  Marj  Gertrude  (primary),  Ohio  lostitntiou,  ColumbDs,  O. 

Diehl.  Jennie  G.  (drPsmnflkiiiB !,  Psnnsylvania  Inatilution,  Ml.  Airy. 

Dieiner.  Michel  (gardening).  Western  New  York  lustitutign,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Dimmick,  Ella  J.  rorali,  Western  Fennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pb. 

Divine,  Florence  A.  (inanual),  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Divine.  Loau  A..  B.  8.  (manual},  Nebraska  Institute,  OmahB,  Neb. 

Di«in«,  Mary  L.  (Pint  ABsiataut),  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me, 

Dixon,  Iva,  Tennessee  School,  Knoiville,  Tenn. 

Doane,  Letitia  L..  Cbioago  St^bools,  Chicago,  III. 

Dobson,  Josie  Helen  (gymnaatica).  GalUudet  College,  Waahiugton. 

Dobyns.  Aabbel  W.,  M.  A.,  (mnnaal),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
couver. Wash. 

Dobyns,  J.  K..M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent),  Mississippi  tnalltu- 
tion,  Jackaon,  Miex. 

Dold,  J.  J. ,  Kbdbus  School.  Olatbe,  Kaua. 

Doniitien.  Sister  fknitling),  Pemnle  loatitution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

»  Donald,  Dora  rSnperintendent),  South  Dakota  School,  Bioux  Falls. 
DoDHld,  Ida  M.  (advanced).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioni  Falls,  S.  D, 
Doneghy,  Susan  loial).  Kentucky  luBtitnliou,  Danville,  Kj. 
Conohoe,  M.  Lizzie,  Detroit  Sohool,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Doaitheiu,  Bister  M.   (AsaislaQt  Friucipal),  Le  Couteuli  St.  Mary'a 
Institution,  Buffolo,  N.  Y. 
Donb,  Florence  W.  (drawing).  Maryland  School,  Fiedenok,  Md. 
Dowd.  Mollie,  Central  New  York  Institution.  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Downing,  A.  U.  (manual),  Weatcm   Pennsylvania  Inatitntioii.  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

DowuiDg,  Lain  M,  [aewiog],  Wealero  PuDnaylvauia  loslitnlion,  Edge- 
wovd  Park,  Fa. 
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Dowrie,  John  (carpentry),  Ontario  Inatitntion,  BellBviUe,  Ontirio. 
Draper,  Amos  O.,  M.  A.  (maUiematics  and  Latin),  Oallaadet  College, 

WashiDgton,  D.  O. 

Draper.  Estella  U.  [academio  department  and  mannal  trainiiig),  YLtbt 

Sfehool,  Portland,  Me. 

Dri^ge,  Frank  H.  (Superintendent).  Utah  Sobuol,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Driacoll,  Timoth;  F.,  Institution  for  Improved  Ingtruotipu,  New  Turk      J 
DriBL'oU,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  Inatitution  for  Irupraied  Inetrnotion,  Kew  Totk.      I 
Drnuim,  Maignret  (houBekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  InHtitnte,  Brooklyn.         I 
Drnaedum,  William  F.  (baking),  PennejlvaiiiB  loBtitntion,  Ut.  Airj.        I 
Dndley,  Jeeaje  (oral),  Colorado  Sobool,  Colorado  Springe.  Colo. 
Dolf,  E.  E.  (iodnatrial).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Oedar  Spring,  S.C 
Dnla,  Flora  Lee  (oral),  Colorado  Babool,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Dnmon,  Luc:ie.  Detroit  Soliool.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Duncaii,  William  (painting  and  glezing),  FennaylTania  Inatitutioo, Uu 

Airy,  Pbiladelpbia,FB. 

Dunham,  Mra.  Pearl  H.  (Principal),  Oklaiiama  Xnatitate,  Gnthrie,  Okliu 
Duno,  Ethel  A.  (drawiog),  Rhode  Island  Ingtitnte,  Providenoo,  a.  L 
Duatan,  Gertrude  L.  (primary;,  Pennsyliania  Institation,  Ut.    AiiJ. 
Dutch,  Mary  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Dutton,  Jesse  H.  (painting),  Western  New  York  Institntion.  Roobtt- 

tor,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer,  B.  E.,  Le  Gontenli  St.  Mary's  Institntion,  Baffalo,  N.  T. 
Dwyer,  LoretU,  St.  Joseph's  Institote,  Went  Oliester,  N.  Y. 
Dyer,  Lucinda  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Eakin.  Mrs.  LHuru  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Rook,  Ark. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.,  Hicbigan  Sohool,  Flint,  Weh. 

Eorle,  James  (baking),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Uloh. 

E^ton,  Mary  (eloyd),  IlUnoia  Sobool,  JaekaonTille,  HI. 

Eddy,  Franoea  N,,  Utah  Sohool,  Ogden,  Utah. 

B^dy,  Jonathan  H.,  Central  "Sew  York  Inatitntion,  Borne,  H.  Y. 

Eddy,  L.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Eentnoky  Inidtatian,  Danrilla,  Ky< 

Eddy,  Mabel  O.  (oral),  Indiana  Inatitntion,  IndianapoUa,  bd. 

Eden,  LaTinia  J.  (mannal),  Illlnoie Sohool,  Jaokaonville,  HI. 

Edgar,  Bessie  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Inatitntion,  Oolamboa,  O. 

EickhoS,  Arlington  J..  B.  A.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Hioh. 

EldHdge,  Charles  E.,  Nebraska  Sohool,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Ellis,  Sallie  G.  (mannal),  Eentnoky  Institution,  DanTUIa,  Ky. 

ElTTood,  Caroline  F.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mioh. 

Ely,  Charles  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (natnnl  Mdonee),  Oallandet 
Wasbington,  D.  0. 

Ely,  Charles  W.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  UaryUnd  Sohool,  Fredwiok.^ 

Ely,  Grace  D.  (oral).  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Hd. 

Emerentia,  Sister  M.  (printing),  Le  Contenlz  St.  Mary's  InsUtiK 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Emerson.  Grace.  Albany  Home  School,  A.lban}',  N.  Y. 

EngleranD,  Josephine  H.  (oral),  KcDtucliy  iDstitutiun,  Danville,  Ky. 

Erd,  B'lbert  L.,  B.  A.  (pliysioal  culture),  Miabiguii  80I100I,  Fliut,  MioU. 

Errin.  Annie  UcD,  (oral).  Georgia  ScUool,  Cure  Spring,  Ga. 

Erwin,  Hiigh  B.  (colored  ilepartiuent),  Miamssippi  InBtitution,  Jack- 
son. MlM. 

ErwiD.  Ollie  (sewing,  cooking,  etc.,  colored  deparlmeot),  MisBiasippi 
Xuatitittion,  JackgoD,  Uisa. 

Euphenia,  Sister  M.  (art),  Le  Goateulx  Bt.  Mary'n  Iiutitation,  Bnffalo. 

Eqritt,  G.  D.  (Head  Teacher),  Virginia  School,  Stauntou.  Va. 

Enrilt,  Hrs.  G.  D.  ( articulation),  Virginia  School,  Rtnunton,  Va. 

Ensebe  de  Terceil.  Sister  (eooking),  Fpinale  iDstltutioa,  Montreal. 

Eluebius.  Sister  M.  (sewing  and  dreaamaking),  Le  Coiitenix  Bt.  Mary's 
iDstilalioD,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EiariatB,  Sister  (sewing),  Femnle  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  Lnurn  W.  (language),  Oral  School,  CinoinQBtl,  O. 

Fagan,  Jnlia,  St.  -JoHepb'a  Institute,  Fotdbam,  N.  Y. 

Fairbauk.  Uariou  E.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Fanning,  M.,  Halifax  Inatilution,   Halirax,  N.  8. 

Farnnm,  Emma  Dee,  Michigan  School.  Fliot,  Hiob. 

Farmnt,  Msry  I,,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Home,  N.  Y. 

Fay.  Allan  Brsdshaw,  M.  A.  (Latin),  GalUndet  College,  Washingtou. 

Fay,  Edward  AUen,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Vice-President :  Inngnages).  Gel- 
Isnilet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fay.  Elizabeth,  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fay,  OUbert  O.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  American  School.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pay,  Helen  (Normal  Stodent),  Galiaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  G. 
L  Teai'on,  James  (Principal),  Halifax  luslitulion,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
_l7easl«y,  Cnrolyn  M.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution.  Oolumbne,  O. 
rFentherstone,  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordbam,  N.  Y. 

Ffliolenne,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Inatitutiun,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fenner,  Bara  H.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  Elixabeth  (tnannsl).  Illinois  School,  JackEtonville,  til. 

Ferguson,  Fannie  F.  (oral).  Iowa  School,  Oouncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Ferguson.  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Bomney. 

Feaoeubeck,  Caroline,  Cincinnati  Pnblic  Sohool,  Ciocinnnti,  O. 

Field.  Alice  M.  (arithmetic),  Clarke  School.  Northampton,  Mass. 

Finch,  Marion   E.  (intermediate).  South  Dakota  School,  Bionx  Falla. 

Firlb,  Emma  M.,  Chicago  Schools.  Chicago.  III. 

Fischer,  B«rtba  (drawing).  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Fisb.  Kate  H.  (articulation),  Galiaudet  College,  Woahington,  D.  C. 

Pister,  George  E..  B.  A.  (printing),  Maine  School.  Pottland.  Me. 

FitEgerald.  Edith,  B.  A.  (manoal),  Wiaconain  Sohool,  Delnvan,  Wis. 

PitEpalrick,  Mrs.  Florence  B.  (language.  Hdvanced  depiirtment),  Penn- 
iljvania  Institution,  Ml.  Airy,  Phils  del  phia,  Pa. 
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'i-j.    i^.^  ;     ,rn     s^h  C*roHDa  School,  Morganton,  N.  0. 
'-w*r- -    ?j,Ua  ^    .SrtwtArr;.  St.  Joseph's  iDStiiution,  West  Ghe^tct. 


•  **  *-^    A  *iKbt  G-wa  Bar  School,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

-^■<r.rnMn  ^garj  vmsroMlf,  Missouri  School.  Fulton,  Mo. 

J^-^mir.  J.  *iaxi»  lt*Kfjr  fcTA\),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

•'«.nrr   iMharjut  iiistorj  and  literature),  Clarke  School,  NortluLcan. 

^/^"^   nnmii*.  Soflh  Otfolina  Institution,  Kaleigh,  N.  0. 
^'—.31.  ]C:ir:;Br»c  J..  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  IT. 
-"  — r   •  lii*  A-  'maaoal.  adraneed  department),  Pennsylyania  Ina^^  i%:ti- 
r.ii.  iCr.  i^  Pfcladelphia,  Pa. 

?  inner  ^garj  D.  ^oral).  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
7  r-.ruia.   Li_:aa  M.  (deaf-blind),  Perkins  Institution  for  the  BL  g— ^^^ 
'i'  itii  3*Mr  .a.  If  mi 

?  uTfc,c.  lCtf23tf«t,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich, 
r  vrr-sfisr.  T.  C.  ( intellectual  department  and  manual  training), 
'  L*t.ncoo.  BelleriUe.  Ontario. 


?Mar-a»-   L«sa  P..  B.  A.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  VTi 
.u^.  .a  3-.  .^^z^^  Kew  York.  N.  Y. 

r  >«iiek.  C.  p.    garfening;,  Kentucky  IhsUtuiion,  Danville,  Ky. 

F>ster  Ra.:ael  E..  Oklahoma  Institute,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

F  Wirt-  UiaUm  M.    art).  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
^  r  X.  Thflmafl  Francis,  M.  A.  (Senior  Assistant  nnd  Librarian). 
'  I^  ^^'-^ti.i?!,  Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F-tuic::..  itr^.  w.    sewing;,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

'"^^     -^   --^  PaiiI*.  Sister  (Assistant  Superior),  Female  Institnt' 

^~'''"    ■--'*  --^  Sa!«8,  Sister  (sewing),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P*"  —      ^. 
^"^^     ^-^Ti^r.  Sister  (art).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

-  ~'^^-  -T-cjT'.  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

-  ^^^-~     i^    -'-r  B..  B.  A.,  Stevens  Point  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

-  '^  "»-  -att:-  E..  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York,  I«^  _  Y. 

-  *^  Jt    -"^-*i-ier-je  E. .  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  y< — »rk. 
-■  :^^?r-:r^^ii.  ZlizaJiNfth  F.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

-  -"^-1=. iC.  '5*mii»*i  M. .  B.  A.  (manual ) ,  Georgia  School,  Cave  Springy  »      ^h. 
"^--^1.  IiLirriia  F.   j«wing),  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

-  ~^~=L.xQ.  Hhea  R..  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  III. 

~^~^>-  u.  r.  ^    princin^).  South  Carolina  Institution,  Cedar  Sp'K-:m.  ng. 
*^'  =  <  *jiik:iii$. .  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  l^ci^rtb 

^  *^  -r.   S»rau    ?r3xi!irisl' .  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
^~:i-i.    lj,r^  1..  KIvkLkiee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"'»— i. 


nhzhTMoii.  B.  A.  (manual),  South  Carolina  Inst;,  'k  tu- 
I.  -:un  ?     muniiiiil ..  Murland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
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GiillBndet,  Edwnril  Mioer.  Pb.  Q..  LL.  D.  (FtesldeDt ;   mornl  anJ  po- 
Ulical  Kieore).  GalUudet  Cotlette.  Wasbisgton,  D.  C. 

Oanble.  Uutlie,  Esu  Claire  School.  Eau  CUire,  Wis. 

Qordiier,  Hannah  I..  Appletoti  School.  Applalon,  Wis. 

OnrJner,  Isaac  B.   (articulntiou),  New   York   rnstitatioii,  WnahiDgton 
ElMgbts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oarfleld.  Lena  G.  (alojd),  Clarke  8L-hool,  North ntoplon.  Mass. 

Oarrett,  Uary  S.  (Priocipnl),  Homa  for  Trainiug  id  Speech.  Phtladel- 
^hia,  Pn. 

Oaslon.  Onmbria  (manaap,  Miasissippi  lUBtitatioa.  JaokaoD,  Hiss. 

Gaw,  Albert  C,  M.  A   (history),  Gnllaudet  CoUf^ge.  Wiuhiugtoo,  D.  C. 

Gsw,  Ure,  Albert  C.  (artlcnlBtioaj,  Kendall  School,  Wiisbipgtou.  D.  0. 

Qui,  Lewis  A.  (oral),  Miasouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Uawith,  Frances  W.  (in  charge  intermedials  department ;  aradeworkl, 
Olurke  School,  Northampton,  Maaf. 

Gebfaardt,  Emma  W.,  Milnaiikee  Sohoal.  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Oebban,  Olga  M..  Wright  Oral  School.  New  York,  N.  ¥. 
_  Oeddea,  Jamec  T.   (Head  Teacher,  oral   depnrtmenl).   Iowa  Bohool. 

laBh,  Iowa. 
PO«di.'an,  Sialer  taewiug).  Female  tnsUtntiun.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Qeorge,  Dudley  Webster.  M.  A.   tmanual),   Ulinois  School.  Jaekaon. 
TiUe,  III. 

Georget-Albert,  Sister  (oral).  Female  InBtiintion,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Oeraghly.  CHlberine,  tit.  .Joseph's  InstitiKe,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Gerend,  Ber.  M.  M.  (President),  St,  John's  Inatitute,  St.  P'renciH,  Wie. 

Garraae,  Sister  M.,  Le  CouleiiU  St.  Mary's  InstitDtiou,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 

GethiogH,  Mary  J.,  St.  iloieph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

GibaoD,  Ann  (mannal),  Weat  Virginia  School.  Homoey,  W.  Va. 

GibHon,  Caroline  (articulation),  Ontario   Inatilutioo,  Belleville.  Ou- 
lario.  Canada. 

Gibson,  E.  P,  (oral).  South  Carolina  loititution.  Cedar  Spring,  S.  0. 

Oib«oo,  Mrs,  Sarah  A.  (dresamaking),  Rhode  Island  Institule.  Provi- 
deuce,  &.  I. 

Glelow.  Rev.  William,  B,  A.  (Superintendent;  English  langmige,  aritb' 
luetic,  geography,  religion),   Getuinn  Evangelical  Lathemn   lustilntlon. 
b  Detroit,  Mich. 

filbert,   Oharles   H.    (carpentry  and    aloyd).   Iowa  School,   Connoil 

VOilkey,  Benjamin  T.  (manual),  Miasouri  School,  Fulton.  Mo. 
Ollleapie.  Prances  E.  (Principal,  speech  department),  Arkansas  Insti. 
!,  Little  Rock,  Ark, 
POillett.  Alma  (oral).  IlUnoia  School,  Jackauuville.  III. 

Qillett,  Cfaarlee  P.  (Superintendent),  Illinoia  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Oillett,  Jane  V.  (orall,  Ulinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Oirdler,  Carrie  W.  (sewing),  Haiue  School,  Portland.  Ue. 
^^^^^Glaiui,  Francea  L.  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Goddard,  Josephine  L.  (speech  and  language),  Hoimce  Mann  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Oodwiu,  Arthur  J.  (printing),  PenuBylyania  Inatitntion,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

(hoggin,  Anne  Page  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Golden,  Etta  M.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gompertz,  Anita,  Oalifornia  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Goodhue,  Grace  A.,  Ph.  B.  (grade  work,  intermediate  department), 
Olarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Goodloe,  Nannie  (sewing),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Goodwin,  Edward  McK.,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  North  Oarolina 
School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Goodwin,  James  (manual),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 

Gh>rdon,  F.  M.  (negro  department),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Kathlena  W.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gorman,  Kate  (sewing),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goucher,  L.,  Halifax  Institution,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Gowsell,  Hattie  H.  (domestic  science),  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville. 

Grady,  Theo.,  B.  L.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Graham,  John  A.  (carpentry),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Granger,  Audria  J.,  B.  A.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Gray,  W.  F.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Grear,  Inez,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Green,  Elizabeth  T.  (articulation).  New  York  Institution,  Washington 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Green,  Grace  G.  (Physical  Director),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Green,  Lettie  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 

Green,  Marion  J.  (carpentry).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Greener,  Augustus  B.  (intermediate),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Greener,  Gussie  Howe,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Greener,  Louise  M.  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Gregory,  Seth  W.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Gregware,  Mrs.  Charlotte  P.  M.  (mechanical  drawing  and  sloyd), 
Chicago  Schools  and  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  (general  housework),  Central  New  York  Institu- 
tion,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Griffin,  Mary  E.  (oral),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Oolo. 

Griffin,  Patrick  (shoemaking),  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary*s  Institution,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Griffiths,  John  (agriculture).  South  Dakota  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Grimes,  Mary  (intermediate  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Grimes,  Olivia  B.  (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Grimm,  Agnes  M.,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Grimmet,  Dosia  A.  (manual),  MiHSouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Griswold,  H.  Ruth  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Griswold,  Mary  Butler.  502  East  First  street,  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Gross,  Henry.  U.  A.  (ni&aaal),  Missouri  School,  Faltoii,  Mo. 

GroBvenor,  Jalin  E.  {primary).  Penusylvania  Inalitntioii,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Grow,  Hre.  jUice  L  (ruanual),  Ksntui^ky  ItiHtitutiou.  Danville.  Ky. 

Grow.CharltB  M.,  Sr.  (retirad,  IHOI),  Fnlton.  Mo. 

Grow,  Charles  U..  Jr.,  U.  A.  (mnaniil),  Mixaoari  Sobool,  FultOD,  Mo. 

Grow.  Harrey  P.  Peel,  M.  A.  (iii»nuBl),  nentuoky  luatittitioii,  Dan. 
Tille.  Ky. 

GrammnD,  C.  L.  (pbyttleal  caltnre;,  Soatb  OaroUaa  InBtituUon,  Cedar 
Spriog,  8.  O. 

Grnrer.  Cora  Elizabeth.  Hystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Oodii. 

Grnver,  Elbert  A.,  M.  A.  (Prindpnl),  InBlitution  for  Improved  Inatiue- 
UoD,  Kew  York.N.  ¥. 

GninneM.  Stella  8.  (iotermerliale).  PenDBylTaaia  Inslitutiou,  Mt.  Airy, 
PbiUdelphia,  Pa. 

Guiitin.  Eva  I.  fiatermecliale),  PeoriBykaiiia  luatttDttoD,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Guthrie.  May  L.,  Detroit  Sobuol,  Delruit.  Uicb. 

Haeseler,  Helen  M..  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic.  Codd. 

Haberlnniler,  George    linduBlrial).  We^t  Virgiaiii   School,  Itomney. 

Hiigerty.  ThomaH.  B,  A.  (luunaal  department  imd  pbyaicul  outlnre). 
'ViscouslD  School,  Dt^larsu,  Wis. 

HgJI,  Elizabetb,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Hall,  Harriet  C.  (articulation).  New  Vork  Institution,  Washington 
Heights.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hall,  Herold  M.  (printing),  Maokay  Institution.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Hall,  H.  (dreasmaking),  Manitoba  Instilution.  Winnipeg.  Man. 

Hull,  Fercital,  M.  A.  (applied  nialliefu alios  and  pedagogy),  GalUudt^t 
College.  Washington,  D.  V, 

Hnll,  Taoy  (newing),  Ohio  Inttitiition,  Columbus,  O. 

Halpen,  Kosa  H.  (number  and  language).  Wentera  New  York  Institn- 
tion,  Bocbeeter,  N.  7. 

Halse,  George  W.  (manunl).  Oregon  School.  S&lein,  Ore. 

HaUtcd.  Koliert  H.  (physical  culture),  Illiaoia  School.  Jacksonville,  111. 

HaWeraon,  Fred,  (barberiug),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah, 

Hsmaker,  Marian  F.,  Home  (or  Training  in  Speech,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Hamilton.  Harriet  E.  (retired),  Uochesler,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Margaret  A..  Michigan  School.  Flint,  Micb, 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (cabinet- making).  American  School,  Hart/ord. 

Hammond,  Henry  C.,  M.  A.  f Superintendent).  Kansas  Scbool,  Olalfae. 

Haocotk,  E.  Frances  (oral),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Hd. 

Hancock,  Sndie  (oral).  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Handley.  Jayne  L.  imannal).  West  Virginia  School.  Uomney,  W.  Va. 

Boniner.  Stella  B.  (nrticulation).  New  York  Instilnliou,  Waahinglon 
Beigbls.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Harbert.  H.  M.  (priulinji),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Spriaga,  Colo. 

~      I,  William  B.  (Superintendent),  Florida  Sohool.  St.  AugUitina, 
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HarkDess,  Mrs.   M  ollie  (cooking),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  < 
Edgewood  Park,  Pa. 

Harman,  Angnsta  (oral),  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

Harper,  Lucy  C.  (kindergarten),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Hock,  Ark. 

Harper,  Bath  A.  (gymnastics),  American  School,  Hartford,  Gonn. 

Harris,  Mrs.  AUis  L.   (sewing  and  dressmaking),   Montana  School, 
Boulder,  Mont. 

Harris,  L.  Isabel,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Harris,  M.  A.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Oave  Spring,  Gki. 

Harris,  N.  Lee  (shoemakhig,  leather-work,  harness-makiagX  Indiana 
Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth  (plain  sewing),  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Alice  V.  (dressmaking).  Institution  for  Improved  Inatraction, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Sallie  (cooking).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  O. 

Harvey,  Annie  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Harwood,  Mattie  P.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  T. 

Hauberg,  Margaret,  B.  A.,  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Havice,  Warren  (baking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Hawkins,  Olive  £.  (cadet,  kindergarten),  Indiana  Institution,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Haynes,  Carrie  A. (manual),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Haynes,  Mabel  L.  (oral),  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  O. 

Hays,  A.  D.  (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Bomney,  W.  Va. 

Hecker,  Edward  J.  (Supervising  Teacher,  industries ;  printing),  Indi- 
ana Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hedden,  Grace  (deaf-blind),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Hedrick,  Maud  ^primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Heflybower,  Mamie  (deaf-blind),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Heizer,  Evalyn  B.  (Principal,  primary  grades),  Indiana  Inatitntion, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendee,  Ida  G.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hendershot,  Adelaide  A.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Hendershot,  Lina  (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department),  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  Clara  (domestic  arts),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan. 

Henderson,  David  (shoemaking),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Hendricks,  Anna  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hendrickson,  Dora  P.  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Henne,  Ezra  S.,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Hennigan,  L.  L.  (carpentry),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 

Herdman,  Pearl  W.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hereford,  Sarah  (sewing),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton  Bouge,  La. 

Herman.  Mrs.  Kate  8.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 
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Ucrold.  Otto  C.  (dmwiag.  nilvuBced  ilepartuifDi),  PeuDsylvnuin  Inali- 
IntioD.  Mt.  Air;,  Pbilftdelphia,  Pa. 

HeBlej-.  AogoBtos  (priiitiu({).  OrogoQ  School,  Salem,  Ore, 

Hess,  Elixubetb  M.  (tlresGiunking  nud  cnoking).  Maioe  School,  Port- 
\mA.  Me. 

Hp88,  Herbert  Arlhar  (photography  iiod  balf'toiie  eugravlug).  Illianis 
School.  JacksODTille,  HI. 

Hibburd,  Mabel,  NeillBville  School,  NeillBTille,  Wis. 

Hill.C.  H,.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Hill.   EliEabeth  Pinckney,  H.  A.  (mRunal),  Missouri  iScbool.  Fultou. 

Hill,  Martha  M..  Bay  Citj  School,  Baj  City,  Mich. 

Hilliard,  Elbel  May  (oral).  Texas  Hchoot,  AuBtin,  Tex. 

Billmui,  Edith  A.  (articnlatioo).  New  York  iDstitutiou.  Washington 
HeighU,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

HilloD,  A.  J.  (ihoemakiDg ),  Alnbama  Scliool,  TalUdega,  Ala. 

Hioe,  Lola  C.  (kindergarten  industrial  work).  Institutton  tor  Improved 
XxMtnictioo,  Kew  York,  N.  Y, 

Hisey,  Nora  M.  (primary  omi),  Ohio  Institution,  Colnmbiis,  O. 

Hobart,  Almira  I.,  B.  S.  ;orat).  Wiaoousin  Schoiil,  Deluvao.  Wi«. 

Hobart,  Elsa  L.  (arithmetic  and  Uugiiagi:),  Horace  Maun  School,  Boh- 
t«in,  Uasa. 

Hobart,  Kate  F.  (dtawiog  and  manual  training),  Horace  Maun  Suhool, 
^3oaton.  Mmb. 

HoekeDamith,  Franoea,  Oklahoma  Itislitute,  Outbrie,  Okla. 

HodgHOD,  Edwin  A.,  M.  A.  (piioting),   Kew  York  Institution,  Waah- 
t^Dgton  Height*,  New  York.  N.  V. 

HeAtteater,  H.  McP.  t,manuiil  departmeul  and  printing),  NoKb  Oaro- 
\  in*  School,  llorganlon,  N.  C 

Hobtulcr.  Urs.  Ollie  T.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Uorganlou. 

Hoge,  Leslie,  Kansaa  School.  Olalhe,  Kans. 

Holoomb,  A.  J.  P.  (>;ardeDiug,  fanning,  and  dairying),  North  Carolina 
Inalitulion.  Ualeigfa.  N.  C. 

Holden,  A.  N.,  San  Francisco  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Holden,  Urs.  Jennie  B.  (Prinuipnl),  Saa  Franuiaco  St-bool,  San  Fran- 
eieco,  Cal. 

Holioway,  Francei  (oral;,  Louisiana  Iniititnte,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Holloway.  Frank  C,  B.  A.  (aritbrnetk),  Iowa  School,  Council  Blnffa. 

Hoopes,  Mary  0.  (intermediate;,  Pennsyl'runia  Inatitntion,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HouTer,  Susan  B.  (cooking),  Ohio  Institntioii,  Colambaa,  O. 

Hopkins,  Margaret  (oral),  Arkamuw  Institute,  Little  llook.  Ark. 

Hoss.  lilary  (colored  department),  Knoxville.  Teun. 

Holobkiss,  J.  Burton,  M.  A.  (history  and  Eoglieb),  Osllaudet  College, 
Washington.  D.  O. 

HoDghton,  Loaia  A.,  B.  A.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tena. 
er,  Besaie,  Home  fur  Training  in  Speech,  Philadetpbia,  Pa, 
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Howard,  Carrie  (manual),  Texas  School,  Anstin,  Texas. 

Howard,  Essie  Belle  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Howchin,  Mande  Z.,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Howell,  Florence  (art).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Hower,  Harry  (baking),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

HowsoD,  James  W.,  M.  A.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Ci|l. 

Hoyt,  Emma  S.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Hoyt,  Julia  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Hubbard,  Paul,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Hubbard,  Willis,  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hubble,  Cleffie  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Huddle,  Nannie  Z.  (art),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Hndgins,  S.  G.  (oral).  West  Virginia  School,  Bomney,  W.  Va. 

Huff,  J.  B.  (printing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 

Huffman,  Frank   O.,  M.  A.  (history,  geography,  natural  philofiophy) 
Iowa  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Hnggard^Amy  L.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Humbert,  I.  S.  (oral),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Book,  Ark« 

Humphreys,  Evelyn,  M.  A.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Humphreys,  W.  H.  (cabinet-making),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Humphrey ville,  Bobert  B.,  New  York  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hunter,  Bessie  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Hurd,  Adda  (manual),  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 

Hurd,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  (Chief  Instructor,  oral  department).  North  Garo- 
lina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hurd,  Edwin  G.,  M.  A.  (orul).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton. 

Hurley,  Margaret,  Wausau  School,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Ignace  de  Loyola,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Institution,  Montreal. 
Ijams,  Mary  H.,  Tennessee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Ijams.  MoUie  M.  (manual),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ingram,  H.  L.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario. 
Ingram,  Monroe  (negro  department)  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring. 
Irish,  Elizabeth  H.,  B.  A.  (Principal),  Neillsville  School,  Neillsville, 
Wis. 
Irvine,  Sarah  K.,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Israel,  Ellen,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Jack,  Cora  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 
James,  Ada,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Jameson,  Annie  E.  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Fa. 
Jameson,  Dollie  (manual),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Jastremski,  Ernestine  (oral;.  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Jastremski,  John,  M.  D.  (Superintendent),  Louisiana  Institute,  Baton 
Bouge,  La. 
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Jenkins.  Ur«.  Isabel  V.  (miinual),  Alabama  School,  Talladega.  Ala. 

JeDkiui,  S.  J.  (Superintendent  \  Teifts  InstlttitB  for   Colored  Yootli, 
^nitjQ,  Teiaa. 

JenblnB,  Weaton,  U.  A.  (nianaal],  Alabama  Scbool.  THlladega.  A.l». 

iTecMii,  Adds  (ironing),  Kebranka  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

JenseD.  John  C.  (oarpentry),  California  lastitntion,  Berkeley.  Cal, 

Jemigan,  J.  H.  (sliDeniBkiDg),  Louiaiatia  lastitute,  Baton  Kouge. 

Jerome,  Sister  M.  (cooking  and  bousebold  economy),  Le  Couteoli  St. 
If&ry'B  InslilutioD,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

JeweU.  EUa  B..  Ceutrul  Kew  york  lustitntion.  Itome,  N.  Y. 
Jewell.  GtMe  M.  (oitd).  Minnesota  School,  Faribnult,  Minn. 

Jewel],  TbODas  H..  Central  New  York  Institution,  Home.  N.  Y. 
Joanna,  Sister  M.,  Ije  Onntcnlx  St.  Mary's  Institution.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Johnson,  A.,  Halifai  iDstJInlioo,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

JoboBOQ,  0.  E.  (tailoring],  Texas  School,  Austin.  Texas. 

JohnsoD.  Elizabeth  (bookkeeping),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

JobaaoD,  Fann;  (oral),  Texw  Scliool,  Austiu,  Texas. 

JofaDBon,  Qeorge   T.  (printing),  Nortbeni  New  York  Institution,  Hs- 
■«>n»,  N.  Y. 

Jotanaon,  Mm.  George  T.  (tailoring),  Nothi'rn  New  York  Institotion, 
hStlone,  M.  Y. 

Johnson,  Joseph  H.,  M.  A.  (Principal).  Alabains  School.  Tallnduga. 

Johnson,  J.  L.  ("woodworking).  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Bichard  O.  (Superintendent),  Indinna   Institution,   Indinn- 
Kpolia.  Ind. 

Johnson,  S.  J..  B.  A.  i,aianaalj.  Akbuma  School,  TsUudega.  Ala. 

Johnson,  W.  S.  (manaalj.  Alabama  School.  Talladegn,  Alft. 

Johnston,  Effle,  Chicago  Schools.  Obicago,  111. 

Joiner,  Enfield,  B.  A.  (orslj,  AUbam a  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Jonas,  Eleanor  (oral),  Mitsonri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Jones,  John  W,.  M,   A.  (Superintendent),  Ohio  Institution,  Golum- 
titu,  O. 

Jonaa.  Habel  Kiugstey  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  InstitutioQ,  Mt. 
Airy.  Philaddphia.  Pa. 

Jones,  Msrgaret  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  West  Ohester,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Hary  E.  (gymoHstius),  Clarke  Sohool,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Jones.  Nannie  M.  (oriil),  Texas  School.  Anstin,  Texas. 

Jones,  Ogwen  (oral;.  North  Carolina  Sohool,  Morgantoo,  N.  O. 

Jones,  Stephen  Clarence  (academic  and   printing).  Virginia  School, 
StanntoD.  Vs. 

Jones.  Susie   E.  (manual).  Western  Pennsylvnuia  Institution.   Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Jones,  W.  D,  fsboemaking).  Virginia  Siihool,  Staunton,  Va. 

Jones,  William  G.,  M.  A..  New  York  loHtitution,  Washington  Heighte. 

Jordan,  Ella  C.  (AoMBlaut  Principal;  history  and  language),   Horace 
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Jordna,  W.  A.  (art;,  MiBHiBaiuppi  iDBtUntiun,  Jackaun,  Mi». 
Jordan,  Urs.  (deaf-blind).  IllinolB  iDstitntioo  for  th«  Blind,  Jfto 
rillH.  111. 
Jutt,  August  (manual).  IndiaD*  InstitotiaD,  lodiauapolis,  Ind, 

Kachler,  Willis  8.  (oarpeulrjj.  Weaterii  New  York  InatitutioD,  Boahe^ 
t«r,  N.  Y. 

Kane.  James  C.  (maDualJ,  Wasbiuglou  SoLool,  Vancouver,  Waxh. 

KeamHy.  Alfred  (mauuiL!).  Miasiasippi  Inatitutiou,  Jaokaou,  MisH. 

Keating.  Kathariue  (Priucipal).  Kacice  Bobool.  Racine,  Wis. 

Keerer,  MnKie  8.  (manual),  Minuesola  Scbool.  Faribault,  Hinn. 

Keeler,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Asbtabnla  School,  Aslltabula.  O. 

Keene.  E.  I<.  (pHuting),  Arkanaiw  Institnte.  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Keboe,  Ida  B.,  Le  CoiiteDlx  St.  Uarf's  Inatitutiou,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Keller.  M.  H.  (manual).  West  Virginia  Sohuol,  Itomney.  W.  Va. 

Kellogg.  EliKubelli  (mannal),  Iowa  Scboul,  Conncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Kellogg,  Jaue  B.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kellf,  Susan,  Bt.  Joseph's  lustitute,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kemp,  Elmo  V.  (i;yiiinBatios),  Amerieau  School,  Haitford,  Conn. 

Sennudy.  J.  A.  (manual),  Illinola  School,  ilaoksonville.  III. 

Kennedy,  Mary  A.  (Superintendent),  Bt.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Kennedy.  Nannie  C.  Dayton  School,  Dayton,  O. 

Kauuewell.  Lina,  Michigan  School.  Flint,  Mich. 

Kanney,  Elsie  L.  (primary),  Ohio  Insiitution,  Colnmboi,  O. 

Kannison.  S.  Helen.  New  England  Indnelrlal  School,  Beverly,  : 

Kenny,  Elizabeth,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Kent,  Eliza  (oral),  Illinois  School,  .laoksonville,  III. 

Kern,  Fred  (carpentry),  St.  Joseph'^  Institute,  Weat  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Kerr,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Kerr,  Susie  (cooking),  Missouri  School.  Fulton.  Ho. 

Ketel.  John  (carpentry  and  farm  work),  German  Evangelical  Luthernu 
lustitute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Key,  J.  A.  (oftbinet^makiiig),  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Eidd,  Fenella  (kindergarten),  St.   ,Toseph>  InsUtnte,  Weat  Chester. 

Kieeel,  Theodore  A.,  B.  Ph.,  Kendall  School.  Washington.  D.  O. 

Kilpatriok,  Mary  (mnnaol),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Kilpatriok,  Walter  M.  (mannal),  Minnesota  School,  FaribanlE,  Mian. 

Kiui,Vunohung (Normal  Student),  Uallnudel  College.  Waab in g ton,  P.O. 

Kincside.  Martha  C.  (.speech  and  language),  Horace  Mann  School, 
BoatoD,  Mbhs. 

Kindle.  John  (industrial),  West  Virginia  School,  Boiuuey,  W.  Va. 

King,  Ada  H. ,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scrautou.  Pa. 

King,  Annie  (sewing),  Epbpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

King,  Mrs.  Emma  (manual),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Book,  Ark- 
King,  Jennette  (dreasmaklng),  PenusylTania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  V*. 

King,  Katberine,  Epbpheta  School,  Chicsgo,  111. 
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^>>ig-  Kttheriiie.  H.  E.  L..  Utah  Bobool,  Ogden,  UUh. 
King,  HbWI  (onl).  UUaoia  School,  Jacksonville.  III. 
SiDg,  8ib«lle  de  P.  (oralj.  Nortb  Caroliau  Schoul,  Mui^antoa.  N.  0. 
KlugiS.  W   (oiirpealry),  ArkatiBus  luiitilutc,  Little  Koak.  Ark. 
Jiwn.,  Uary  Ellsn.  St.  Joaeph'g  loslilute.  Weat  Chester,  N.  Y. 
^ianiii^.  Sarab  U.,  Kaobfonl  School.  Rockford,  III. 
ICinaley.  Ida  B.  (mano&l),  Indiami  Inatitutlon,  iDdiaaapolis,  Ind. 
iirlttmS.  3.  D.,  M.  A.  fsrithmetic,  advanced  depaftment),  Pettiisj'l. 
XiQi*  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
JtirkpAtritk.  Anna  B.,  M.  S.  (begiunersi.  Nebraska  Institute.  Omaha. 
Jfjrkpatriiik.  Helen  P..  Tennesnee  Hcbuol.  Eooxvillt^,  Tean. 
Kirkpatrich,  Sallie  (nEwing),  Missouri  School,  Pnltou.  Mo. 
Ki^aiAea,  Aunie  (tailoring),  Peniuylvania  Institntiqa.  Mt.  Airy,  Pa, 
Rl^in.   Jacob  (tailoring),  Instituttou  fur  Improved  InfitructioD,  Nen 
rfc.   N.  V. 

ningx'"*'''  Ida,  St.  Joseph's  lustilule,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[aicfcetbocker.  Msry  A.  (oral).  Minnesota  School.  Faribault,  Miun. 
[diB^*'  Bi"""  P  •  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mich. 
:E>i»«l7.  Nora  B..  HcConen  Oral  Suhool.  Chicago,  111. 
Inovrlu,  Mabelle,  Northern  Kew  York  Inatitutioti,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Itxft-x.,  Emma  D..  Chicago  Schools.  Chicago,  HI. 
lir^o^uBch,  Clara  E.,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
trause.  Wilhelmiua,  Utah  School,  Ogdeu.  Utah. 
Crilia.  H.  Bay.  Sheboygan  Schi>ol.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
ILckpfer,  Walr^r  B.  (physical  training),  Institution  for  Improved  la- 
netion.  Now  York,  N,  Y. 

Litk.  Molla,  Edith  U.,  Institntiun  for  Improved  Instraction,  New  York. 
I-^a«k.ey,  Lillian  V.  (iatormediate),  Pennsylvania  Institntiun,  Mt.  Airy, 
?hil«atipbiB,  Pa. 

I.>«.mb,  Ura.  Untns  H.  (Priaeipal.  colored   department).  Arkansas  lu- 
itlt-«*te.  Little  Book,  Aik. 
X.>«lBaon,  Oloa  O.,  B.  A.  (primary;,  Ohio  Institution,  Culnrnhns,  O. 
X'Widis.  Kate  S.  (primary),  PennBylvania  InstilQiion.  Ml.  Airy.  Pa. 
X~4ng.  B.  J.  (cabiael-makinKJ,  Iltiuois  School.  Javksonv-ille,  III. 
t.iaag,  William  (ihoemakiug),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omiaka.  Neb. 
l^nge,  Paul.  M.  \.  (manaal),  Wisconain  School,  Delavau,  Wis. 
iLuven,  Fred.  C.  (priating),  Wisconsin  SrAfaool,  DeUvan,  Wis. 
liarsoD,  Lars  M.,  B.  A.,  ttanla  Ft-,  N.  H. 
Lataon,  Nephi  (carpentry),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Uitbrop,  BeaeieS.  ( wuod*csrriDg ),  Clarke  School.  Northamptoo. 
Latbrop,  Clara  W.  ('drawing).  Clark«  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Lslshaw,   Allen  (maoual  Irsiuing).   Home   for  Train ing  in   Speech, 
PbiUdelpbiH.  Pa. 
Lawrence,  S.  B..  Halifax  Instilutiou.  Halifax.  N.  S. 
^Ijy[ton.  Niatitta  (oral).  Lonisiana  Instilnte,  Baton  Bouj 
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Lt  Ftmco.  Gabriella  Mikrie  (industrial  luid  t«cbiilosl  Kt),  New  York' 
InititutioD,  WaahiDgtoa  Heigbta,  New  Yarlc.  N.  Y. 

Le  Priuoe,  H.  Aimi^e  (mimuBl  trainiag),  WosbiDgtoa  Height*  Scbooli 
New  Yort,  N.  Y. 

Le  Princs.  Mme.  8,  E.  (uC),  Wasfaington   Heigbts  Scbool,  N«w  York. 

Lea.  Ids  (manubl),  Arkanaos  iDstitute.  Little  Kuok,  Ark. 

Leadbetter,  Rutb,  Micbigan  Sobool,  Fliot,  Miob. 

Le«,  Jenaie  (oral],  Oolorado  Sobool,  Colorado  Springa,  Oolo. 

Leigb,  Mar;  (domestic  BoienoeJ.  ArkausBB  lustitnte,  Little  Kook,  Arb 

Leon  le  Qr&nd.  Sister  (manual],  Female  Institutioo,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Leonard.  BeBsie  N.  (in  cbarge  primary  department ;  grade  work), 
Clarke  Sobool,  Nortliamptuii,  Uass. 

Leonard,  Mary  Ella  (kindergarten],  Mystic  Or^  Scbool.  Myatic.  Conn. 

Leonard.   Bister  Mar;  ( chair- oaniug),  Boston  School,  Jamaica  PlaiD. 

Leu.  Barbara  C  Chicago  ScbooU,  Chicago,  111. 

Leveratt,  Ammee  (art),  Arkausas  Institnte,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Lewis,  Edna  B.  (kindergarten,  artionlationj,  New  York  Inatitntion, 
Washington  Heighta,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Emily  (manual).  Teias  SoboiJ,  Austin.  Teias. 

Lewis.  Mattie,  West  Houston  St.,  Sbermaii.  Tex. 

Libby,  Mabel  J..  Maine  School.  Portland,  Me. 

Lincoln,  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Linda,  William  J.  (csrpeotr;  and  (Cabinet-making),  New  York  Inatitib 
tion,  Wasbington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lindsay,  Henrietta  M.  lOrat),  Western  Peonsylvania  lustitnlluit. 
Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 

Linn,  Georgina,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Linthicum,  John  (industrial),  West  Virginia  School,  Komney,  W.  Tik 

Livingston.  Bertba  (Libmrianl,  MissisBippi  Institution,  Jaokaon,  I 

Lloyd,  lArtie  (oral),  Texas  School,  AoHtin,  Texas, 

Lloyd,  Kowland  B.,  B.  A.,  New  Jersey  School.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Loohhead,  Grace  K.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jaeksunville,  111. 

Lookliec,  A.  B.  (ahoemaking),  South  Carolina  InstitntioD,  Cedtt 
SprinB,  8.  C. 

London,  Besaie  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  lotlitntioD,  Ht.  Aity. 

Long,  >I.  Schnyler.  M.  A.  (Head  Teacber,  academic  department),  Ioil4. 
School,  Uonnoil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Long,  Littleton  A.,  B.  A..  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Long,  MiFgaret  A.  (.primary  oral),  Ohio  lostitution,  Columbus,  O. 

Long,  Morris  T.  (manual,  colored  sohool),  Kentucky  lustitution,  DttO' 
TiUe,  Ey. 

Long,  Myrtle  M.  (oral;,  Iowa  Scbool,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Long,  Nura  Y.  (oral ),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

I^nghridge,  Mary  J.  (general  housework).  New  York  Instilnlion  (or 
Improved  Inslrueliun.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lonla  d'Aojon,  Sister  (oral).  Female  loBtltntion,  Montreal,  P.  <i. 


American  Ins/ruc/ori,  n/  the  Deaf.  SI 

LuDnles,  Sist«r  U.,  Le  Oouteulx  St.  Mkrj'a  InatitntioD,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Lucas,  F»iioea  (apeecb  and  apeecb-Teacling,  ndviuiced   liepaitmeDt). 
-PeDDijIvBiiiB  lUBtittitiuD,  Mt.  Aiiy.  Philudelphiu,  Fft, 

Luciu,  Sister  (oral),  Femiite  iDatitntion.  Mootrcal,  P.  Q. 

Ladwig,  A.  L.  (aboemaking],  Arkaasas  InBtitiile,  Little  Book,  Ark. 

Lndwig,  Kate  (ujauunlj,  Arkaasaa  InHtilute,  Little  tto(?k,  Ark. 

LuDg.  Loaise  M.  (primary  English  and  cooking),  WeaterD   New  York 
XtiBlitQtion,  Kocheater,  N.  Y. 

Lutz,  Ida  U.  (primary  oral).  Ohio  Institutioo.  ColoiiibuB,  O. 

Lyie,  Elizabeth  R.  (iateroiediate),  PeuDBjlTania  InatitatioD.  Mt.  Air;, 
X>hUadelphia,  Pa. 

Ljle,  Mary  (oral),  Kentatky  loBtitution,  DniiviUe,  Kj. 

LyoD,  Ada  (deaf-blinds,  Ohio  loalitutioD,  Colnnibua,  O. 
KLjoDi,  Patrick  Joseph,  B.  A.,  St.  Joseph's  lustitutioo,  Weat  Obeater. 

IfcAlouey,  Tboe.  S.  (Superinteadent),  Mod  tana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 
lleCatlutu,  Mary,  Tenneaaeo  Suhool,  Knoxiille,  Tedd. 
McCarthy,  AlfroU  P.  (priulingj,  California  Inatitotion.  Berkeley,  Oal. 
McOarthy,  Bridget  M.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  Weat  Cheater,  N.  Y. 
UoCaaley,  Oeorge  (aboemaking),  Miaaouri  Suhool,  P'ulton,  Mo. 
IcClellaii,  Grace  A.,  Home  for  TraiDiug  in  Speecli,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
leClnre,  Mrs.  Carrie  J.  (manual),  Kentuoky  Inatitutioa,  Danville,  Ey. 
hflOlore,  Oeorge  M.,  U.  A.  (mantiiil),  Kentacky  Institalion,  DaiiTille. 
■oConDell,  J.  W.  {painting),  IllinulB  School,  JeokaoDTille,  111. 
UoCool,  Sara,  Institntion  tor  Improved  InatructioDi  New  York,  N.  V. 
McCord,  Jesnnette  H.,  Central  New  York  Institution.  Kome,  N.  Y. 
UcCuwen,  Maty  (Priocipil).  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  III, 
loCray,  W.  E.  (blacksmi thing),  Miaaouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo, 
bOne,  D.  C.(AsBiBtantSaperintendeut),  Misaoari  School,  Faltoa,  Uo. 
[eCnlly,  May  S.  (phyaical  otUture),  Illinois  luatitation,  Jackeonville. 
loDaniel,  Nettie  <  oral).  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
loDennid.  D.  W.  (Prinoipal%  Manitoba  Institntion,  Winnipeg.  Mao. 
MoDermid.  Mrs.  M.  K    (manudl),  Mamtoba  lastitutiou,  Winnipeg. 
MoDill,  LHora,  B.  A.  (language),  Iowa  School,  Council  Ijlnffs,  luwa. 
MoDonatd,  James  (carpentry),  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 
McDowell,  Florence  C.  (Principal,  primary  depurtment),  Pennsylvania 
Institntion,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

McEntee,  Elizabeth  (shirt-makiDg),  New  York  Institntion,  Washiogtoti 
Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
MoEvoy,  Sarah  J,,  St.  Joseph's  Inatitute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 
MaGill,  Margaret  8,  |  Director,  kindergarten  and  articulation),  New 
York  Institution,  Wsehiogton  HdghU,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MoOrath,  Helen  C,  St.  Joaeph's  Inatitute,  Weat  Cheater,  N.  Y. 
McGrath.  Margaret,  St.  Joseph's  Inatitute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 
McOregor,  Robert  P..  M.  A.  (high  aohool),  Ohio  InsUlulion,  Colnin- 
boa,  0. 
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HoIlTait],  E.  H.,  KanBBB  Hebool,  Olathe,  Eans. 
Hcllvaitie.  John  Add.,   Jr.,   B.   A.  (manual, 
PeniiBflTaiiia  laatitutiuu,  Mt.  Airy,  Pbiladelphiii,  Pa, 
Molntlie.  Daiey  (mncual),  Misaouri  Subool,  Falton,  Ho. 
HcKee,  Mur^ikret  V.,  Obicago  Soboola,  Cliicago,  III. 
UcKae,  Noble   B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  (Bu peri oteii dent),  Uiasoari  School. 
Fulton,  Ho. 

MoEee,    William  F.  (stioemaking),  Nortbera  New  York   loatitatioo, 
Halooe,  H.  Y. 

MoEeen ,  FuDDie  {grade  work,  primary  department),  Olorke  School, 
Nortbampu>a.  Mush. 

MoKinlcy.  Pi.tmie,  KaoBui  Scboo'   "'- 
UcKoy,  T,  P.  |wood-working),Go. 
MoLane,  Willie  (sewing  and  domi 
gDBtiae,  Fla. 

McLaagtiUn,  Clayton  L.  (mathe 
tion,  Rocbesfer.  N.  T. 
MoLeod.  M*,  Uaekay  InHlituticm.  Mc 
MoMabuD,  LHura  V.,  Home  for  Train' 
Mao  Nair,  Sur>ib  H.,  Mi1»aakee  Srh' 
MoNamar,  Mary  Coral],  Nebriiaka  1 
UcNeil,  Bessie  i^di 
Fond  dn  Lac,  Wis. 

MoNnlty,  B.  I^  (Saperintendent).  Ten     S-chool,  AoBtin,  Texas. 
McPbep,  .Taaies  (xboemakiDg),  Machny  inatitnlion,  Montreal,  P.  (^^ 
MoSberry.  Eliza  8.,  Inalitntion  for  Improved  Inslmolion,  New  T^^^- 
Macbetb,  May  E.  (langnage).  Western  Nen  York  InatitntlOD,  Rot 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Mackay,  Annii.-,  B.  A.,  Halitai  Institution.  Halifaa,  N.  8, 
Madden,  Michael  J.,  Ontario  Instllution,  Belleville,  Ontario, 
Mageouia,  Thomas  ( Superintendent),  Boston  Sehooi,  Jamaica  Pl^  j^ 
Mtther.  Htury  (barbHring),  Miflgonri  Scbool,  Falton,  Mo. 
Mahont'v.  Catherine,  New  Bmnswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Makemson.  Ethel  (.oral),  Texas  Sobonl,  Austin,  Texas. 
Maler.  Kev.  B.  ICbaplain),  Institution  of  tbe  HoljEosaxy,  CbinolxitHi. 
MaloQe,  Miiry.  Ephpbeta  Scbool,  Obicago.  III. 
Mangel.  H.  P.  fbaking),  Teias  School.  Aualio,  Texas. 
Mann,  Mnitticw  R.  (AssiHlant  Superintendent,  in  obarge  of  co!ore<X   dt. 
partmenti,  TeuuHNaee  School,  Kooxville,  Tenn. 

Manning.  Arthur  Clarence,  B.  A.  (Normal  Fellow),  Oallandet  Coll^i, 
Waahingtun.  D.  C. 

Manafit'ld,  Mary  P.,  B.  A.,  Amerioau  Scbool,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mansnr,  Mrn.  Lida   O'Harra  (snpecTising   Speech),  Ohio  Institnt:^^- 
Columbus,  n. 

Marbnt,  Mu^a,  B,  A,  (Normal  Fellow),  Gallandet  College,  WMbingK^- 
Marob,  Agnea  (primary),  PennsylvaDia  Inititntlon,  Mt.  Ai        ~ 
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^^^^■lkreo»8oii,  Urs,  Belle  (nianual),  Ktntuck;  InEtitatioD,  DanTille,  Ky. 
^^^^FHaroossoD.  Max  N.,  B.  A.  (nmaaij),  KentDck;  Ingiitutioii,  Danville. 

Hargaliee,  Mn.  A.  fteno  (Principal),   Reno   MargDliee  School,   New 
"Vorlc,  N.  Y. 

Marie  ile  BoDseuoara,  Sister  {knitting  i.  Female  iDHlitutioD,  Mootreal. 

Uarie  de  I'Asceiicioii,  Sister  rnfewilig).  Female  loHlitiltiou,  Moulreal. 

Uarie  dea  Keigea.  Hiatei  (untl),  FeniBle  iDHilntion.  Montreal.  P,  Q. 

Harie  dn  Bod  CoDseil.  Sister  (sewingj.  Female  lustitntiou,  Montreal. 
I  HBrie-Addine,  Siat«r  (mncual),  Female  Inaiitution,  Uonlreal,  P.  Q, 

^^^    Uarie-Agatlignge.  Siater  (muDtial).  Female  InalitntioD,  MoDtreal,  P.  Q. 
^^^K   Uarie-Albine,  Sister  (mnttreas-niakiDg).  Female  InstilntiuD,  Montreal. 
^^H   HHrie.G)<leHte,  Siater  (aeniog) ,  Female  InatitDiioD.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
^^^F   Harie- Eteuaore,  Sister  (oral),  Female  luHtitution.  Uonlreal,  P.  Q. 
^^^     Uarie-Elaire,  Staler  (aewiog),  Female  iDstitutiou,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Uarie-Igoaee,  Sister  (weaTingl,  FemHle  iDBtitution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Marie-Kazaire,  Sister  (maunal),  Female  Inatitution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Uarie -Philippe.  Sinter  (oral) ,  Female  Inatitutiou.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Uarie-Rachel,  Bister  (oral) ,  Female  lostilation,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Uanh,  Bose,  (primary),  Ohio  Inatitutiuu,  Oolambus,  O. 

Uarahall,  Madge  U.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instrnction,  New  York. 
I  MarsbsU,  William  N.  (mnnaal),  WasbingtoD  State  Sc.liool.  Vanuoavor. 

'  Martin,  A.  M.  (colored  deparlmeot),  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Book. 

Martin,  Oatberiae,  CliictLgo  Schoola.  Chicago.  III. 

Martin,  Oeoige  I>.  (msnnal),  Arkansax  Inslltnte,  Little  Rook,  Ark. 

Martin,  Mary  L,  (oral),  Illinois  School,  JaokHonville,  111. 

Martin,  Paul  H.,  M.  A.  (oral) ,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Tex. 

Martina,  Bister  Mary,  Boaton  Scbool.  Jamaica  Ptuin,  Mass. 
||j  Martina.  Stater  M..  I^  Conleuli  St.  Hary'a  Inatilution.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

MarriD,  Maude  Inez,  Milwaukee  Sobool,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marj  at  tha  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  (Principal),  Notre  Game  SehooI.Cin- 
ritMBtl,  Ohio. 

Uaatabam,  Arthur  G.  (munnal).  Arkansas  Institate,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mason,  EroMt  (carpentry,  wood-carvtng,  etc.).   Mackoy    tnslitution. 
Montreal,  P.  Q..  Caundn. 

Uaaon,  Mabel  W.  (colored  department),  Euoxville.  Tenn. 

Ustfaet,  Jobn  (carpentry).  Oregon  ficbool.  Salem.  Ore. 

Hathilde  de  la  Providence.  Sister  (art),  Female  Inalltntion,  Montreal. 

Hftthiaon,  Annie  (arlioalation),  Ontario  Inetltatiou.  Belleville.  Ontario. 

M»thlM>D,  Robert,  M.  A.  (Superintendent),  Ontario  Inaiitution,  Belle- 
*ill«,  Ontario. 

UktUiiM,  Sister  M.  Agnes,  La   Conteuli   B(.  Mary's   Institution,  But. 
Clio,  M.  Y. 

Uangban,  EUubeth,  B.  S.  (domestic  soiencej.  Utah  Sohoot,  Ogdeo. 

Uasted,  Harryette  A.,  Elyria  School,  Elyria,  O. 

Haybnry,  Margaret,  Grand  Ruplda  School,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Hajrwood,  Margaret  P.,  Sbeboj  gan  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis, 
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Uetigher,  Martm  E.  (curpeutry .  oBbiDet-mukiDg,  puiDtiDjt  and  gluiing}, 
iDHtitution  tor  Improved  InBlrnction,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Medoraft,  Mollis  (moDual),  MiuiiebuU  Scliool,  Faribault.  Minn. 

MelgB,  M.  Louise  (gao^Hphj),  Weetsm  New  York  InBtitatiou.  Kocb- 
eater,  N.  Y. 

Meldram,  Kitty,  KaDsas  School,  Olatbe,  Kana. 

Menefee,  Elizabeth,  B.  k.  (ortil).  Western  FeDDsjriTaniB  loatitatioo. 
Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 

MeueFee,  Martha  (oral).  Western  PeunBylfania  Inetjtution,  Edgewood 
Park.  Pa. 

Mercar,  Mrs.  Hultlab  R.  J.  (art],  MJohigau  Sobool,  Flint,  Uicb. 

Merchauti  Elliel,  Kbinelaiider  Subool,  Bbiuelsadei,  Wia. 

Merkle.  Obarles  (tniloriug),  Missouri  Sobool.  Fulton,  Mo. 

Merrill,  Auna  (sewing  nod  dresanaking) .  Iowa  Sobool.  Council  BluSi. 

Metzger,  Albert  Igardening) ,  Kew  York  loalitntiOD,  WaahiDglvn 
HeightB,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Me;er.  H.  W.  {Etigliali  language,  apeeub,  Bible),  Qerman  ETaogelical 
Ltitberun  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich, 

MicbaelB.  John  W.,  M.  P.  (Prinoipnl.  litGrar;  departineDt) ,  ArkanMa 
luBlitute.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Micfaacla,  Mrs.  Mary  (raannnl).  Arkansas  Inatilute,  Little  Book,  Ark. 

Miobaela,  S.  Taideu,  Oregon  School,  Salem.  Ore. 

Mier,  Atiua  de,  Wright  Oral  Sobool,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Miller,  C.  M.  (colored  deputmeut) .  South  Carolina  tnstitutioa,  Cedar 
SpriDg,  S.  C. 

Miller,  E.  Leou  (Physical  Direotor) ,  New  Jeraey  School,  Trenton,  K,  J. 

Miller.  John  0.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  Morgantoa,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Linda  K.,  Oeulral  New  York  Inatitntion,  Rome,  N.  Y, 

Millar.  Mary  Z.,  B.  A.  (scieuce),  Clarke  School,  Norlhampton,  Mass. 

Miller,  Sojibia  (drawing).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Roobester. 

Milligan,  Lanreuce  E  ,  M.  A.  (oral),  Colorado  School.  Colorado  Springs. 

Mincber,  Uarriette  M.,  Oakland  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Minler,  Matthew  (shoe making),  Illinois  School,  Jaoksoaviile,  111. 

Miiachka,  Thomas  (tailoriugl,  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Ruck,  Ark. 

MoSat,  JfLuette  (manual),  MisHissippi  Institution,  Jaokson,  Misa. 

Moffat,  Lizxie  (artioulation).  California  Inatitution,  Berkeley,  Oal. 

Monro,  Sarah  A.  J.  (apeech  and  voice  training),  Horace  Hann  School, 
Boston.  Mass, 

Montgomery,  Eudora,  Chicago  ScbuoU,  ChicagOi  HI. 

Mood,  SuHie  L.,  M.  A.  (oralj,  Texas  School.  Anatiu,  Texas. 

Moran.  Daniel  Edison,  B.  A.  (carpentry).  North  Dakota  School,  Devili 
Lake,  N.  D. 

Morgan.  Charlotte  Lnniae  (Principal),  Oakland  School.  Oakland,  Oal. 

Morgan,  Joaepb  I.  (printlug),  St.  Joseph's  Inatitnte,  West  Chester. 

Morrice,  Alex.,  Jr.  (shoe making),  Ontario  Institution,  Bellevill«,  Ont, 

Morris,  H.  S.  (leather-workingl,  Qeorgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Oa. 
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\  Uonia,  Hiniiie  E, ,  B.  K.  (drorblindj ,  MiBsiasippi  InHlitulion,  Jackxoii. 

Uonison,  Frederick  D.,  M.  A.  (SuperiuteDdent)  ■  MarylaDi]  Sahool  for 
Colored,  Baltimore.  Md. 

UorriHOD.  J.  8tn»rt,  B.  8.  (manual),  Miasoun  School,  Fnlton.  Mo. 

Morrow,  Annie  (manual).  Arkamna  loBtitute,  Little  Kook,  Ark. 
^^^      Morrow,  N.  F.,B.  A.  (niannHl),  IndisQa  InBtiliitlon.  IndianspoliB,  Ind. 
^^L    UoTBC,  Adbb  (Head  Teacher),  IlUnois  Scbool,  JavksoDvnie,  III. 
^^^Ht  Hoise,  Elsie  (di-«HBiiiskJng  and  sewing),  Central  New  York  Inetitntiou. 
^^Hteme.  N. 

^^^B   Ugaes.  Thomas  L.  (Saperintendpul) ,  TenneaHee  School,  KnoivlUe. 
^^H   UoBher,  U.,  Halifax  Inatilution,  Htlifax.  N.  S.,  Canada. 
^^^H    Hamford,  Edward  F.,  M.  A.,  (ami).  NortU  Caroliua  SoLoot,  Morgan- 
^■iDn,  N. 
II  Mnnsell,  Anna  O.  (aloyd),  American  School,  Hartford,  Conu, 

Murpbj,  Ellen  Rose,  St.  Joseph's  Inatitatioii,  West  Chester,  K.  Y. 

Horpby.  James  ■Inaeph,  B.  A.  (manual) ,  Wiacionsin  School,  Delavan. 

Murphj,  .1.,  Halifax  InBtitutiun,  Halifax.  N-  S.,  Canada. 

Hnrpby,  Margaret  J.,  St.  Joseph's  tnatitate,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mnrpby,  W.  F.  (leather- working) ,  Michigan  Suhoot.  Flint.  Mich. 

^Mnrray,  Eliiabelh  J..  Superior  School,  West  Snperiot,  Wis. 
Unrraj,  May,  Kansas  School,  Olsthe,  Kaus. 
Hjer,  Htlen,  Pennaylrania  Oral  School,  tjcranlon,  Pa. 
Myera,  Lewis  (indnatrial) ,  West  Virginia  School,  Komney,  W.  Va. 
Neill,  Lily  D.  (uiamial),  Miasoun  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Nelson,  Edward  Beverly,  M,  A.  (Priuoipal).  Centriil  New   York  Insti- 
tioo.  Borne,  N,  Y. 
Nesbitl,  Edilh  M.,  Inalilulion  for  Improved  Inslrnction.  New  York. 
Nesbilt,    Louise    (cooking),   Inalitution   for    Improved    InsimotJon, 
New  York.  K.  V. 
Nenlzling,  Joseph  H.  (ehoemaking) ,  Oblo  Inatitution,  Colnmboa,  0. 
Newlee,  Clara  Ellen,  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago.  111. 
Newiin,  Olive,  Menominee  School.  Mi-nominee.  Mich. 
Newman,   Helena   P.,   B.   A.    (articnlatiou) ,   N^w    York   loaLilnUon. 
Waahingtun  Heighta,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Nicbob,  Emma  (manual),  Kenluckj-  Institution,  Danville,  Ky. 
Nicbola,   Helen  M.    (dressmaking),  Northern  New  York   InstitDtion, 

I.  N.  Y. 
Nlitm,  Besxia  L..  American  School,  Hartford,  Oonn. 
Normau,   Joau    (dreasmuking).   New    York    Institution,    Washington 
Helghia,  N.  Y. 

Norman,   Linnle   (plain  sewing).  New  York  Instilolion,  Washington 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Nonrse,  Leara,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Noyas,  Marion  L.  (intermediate),  PennBylvania  Institution,  Mt,  Airy, 

liUddphia,  Pa. 
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Noyes,  Sarah  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Nugent,  Anna.  Fond  da  Lac  School,  Fond  da  Lac,  Wis. 
Nye,  Frances  A.  (art),  Mystic  Oral  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

O'BIeness,  C.  B.  (carpentry),  Ohio  Institution,  Colambas,  O. 

O^Connor,  N.  Frances  (Principal) ,  St.  Joseph^s  Institote,  Fordham. 

O^Donnell,  Frank  H.  £.,  California  Institation,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

0*Dowd,  George  A.  (shoemaking) ,  PennsyWania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

O^Hair,  Hannah  L.,  Ephpheta  School,  Chicago,  111. 

0*Ha.ra,  Eliza  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

O^Regan,  Frances,  St.  Joseph^s  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  T. 

O^Keilly,  Ella  (dressmaking) ,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

O'Reilly,  Mary  E.,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Oberst,  E.  Louise  (language).  Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester. 

Odebrecht,  August  (tailoring),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Odebrecht,  Leonce  A.  (High  School),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Odilon,  Sister  (oral).  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ohlemacher,  Albert  W.,  B.  S.  (Physical  Director),  Ohio  Listitution, 
Columbus,  O. 

Olin,  Caroline  L.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Openshaw,  Joel  C.  (shoemaking) ,  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Orr,  Marie  P.,  California  Institution,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Orr,  Nannie  C.  (oral),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Osborn,  Virginia  A.  (Principal;  auricular  training  and  geography), 
Cincinnati  Oral  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Osterhout,  Alice,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Othelia,  Sister  M.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Owen,  C.  C.  (carpentry),  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Page,  Delia  C.  (Principal),  Superior  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Page,  Judith  R.  (sewing),  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Palm,  Elnora  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Palmer,  Patti  (oral),  Missouri  School;  Fulton,  Mo. 

Park,  Mabel,  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Parker,  Edna  M.,  Cleveland  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Parker,  Maud  M.  (drawing,  manual  training,  sewing) ,  Cleveland  School, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Parker,  J.  T.  (oral) ,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Parry,  J.  H.  (manual  training  and  mechanic  arts),  Nebraska  Institute, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Patrick,  Annie  L. ,  Maine  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Paterson,  Bertha  Gildersleeve,  M.  A.,  Kendall  School,  Washington. 

Patterson,  Hettie  I.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Patterson,  Robert,  M.  A.,  (Principal,  school  department),  Ohio  Insti- 
tution, Columbus,  O. 

Paulin,  Sister  (mattress-making),  Female  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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faajr^r.  LilliBn  Belle,  McCqwen  Ornl  Hcliool,  Cbi«go,  III. 
Ptc^^  ,  f  >J«tta,  PeDDsylvHDJB  Oral  School,  Sorauton,  P<t. 
>eeXK  .  Msry  £.  (aitj.  IlliuoU  Scbool,  Jacksonville,  ni. 
tofc,  Slinbeth  (English  and  BrtioalBtion).  GalUndet  ColUge,  Wnsh- 

Bt,  .     I>.  C. 

A^nell.  Klvira  O,.  La  Ciosse  Scbool.  La  CroBse.  Wis. 
rl^Kisn**-  Mn.  Alice  H.,  Michigau  Soliuol,  Flint,  Miob. 
^^»^ttut.    Sisler   M..    (printiiig).   St.   Joseph's  iDKtilnte.  South   St. 
._      3*0. 

TTy,   Cbwlea  S.,  M.  A..  California  luatiluliou,  Berkeley,  Col. 
t.^x^oD,  Jacob  (blacksmith i Dg ) ,  Utali  School,  Ogdeo,  Utsli. 
t-^rsoD.  Fetor  N.,  B,  A.  (sloyd),  Minneaotn  School.  Fnribanlt,  Minn. 
A  ^^xBOti.  Sophie  (dresamaking) .  MinneEota  School,  Faribaolt,  Minn. 
>««. «^piece,  Lauretta  £.,  Milwaukee  School.  Milwaukee,  Wia. 
E»*-^ibone,  Nora,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
tV^lSec,  George  {aboemnking) ,  Pennaylvania  Orel  School,  Scranton. 
7Tv(elie,  Anca  (cooking),  Kan aaa  Scbool,  Olathe.  KanH. 
VWilippe  de  Jt'tias.  Sister  (Superior) ,  Female  Instilulion.  Monlteal. 
^liillipa,  Eiram  (geography  and  historj) ,  Iowa  School.  Conncil  Blnffa. 
Pickeriug,  Nellie  W.,  Northern  New  York  lustitntion,  MalDue,  N.  Y. 
Villa,  Estelle  (cooking),  Loaisiann  lualitute,  Biton  Kouge,  La. 
Flnaer.  Alice  (Librarinn) ,  Illinois  School.  Jacksonville,  III. 
Potbud.  Kaunie  A.,  M.  S.,  (oral),  Minneauta  Scbool.  Faribault,  Minn. 
Poole,  Jeannette  (oral).  Nebraika  Institute,  Omaba,  Neb. 
Pope,  AlviD  E.,  M.   A.   (SuperinleodenL).   Model   Scbool.   Oniveraal 
Ejtpoaition,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 
Pope,  William  E.  (priuUDg).  Florida  Scbool,  St.  Auguatlne,  Fla. 
PoHer,   Mrs.    Frances   H.    (kiodergorten  and  druwing),  New  Jersey 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Porler,  George  S.  {printing) ,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N,  J. 
Porter.  Snrab  Harvej',  M.  A..  Kendall  Scbool,  Washiugton,  D.  C. 
Posey,  Lillie,  B.  S.  (oral),  Texas  Scbool,  Austin.  Tenas. 
Posey,  8.  J.  (manual),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Poatel,  Adelaide  (dreaamakiag) ,  Pen  nay  Ivania  Institution.  Mt.  Airy.  Pa. 
Pound,  Lester  W.  (sboemahing),  Iowa  School,  Conncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Povera,  Hirom   (drawing,  sloyd,  and  basketry),  luetitution  for  Im- 
prOTcd  Instruction.  New  Y'ork.  N.  V, 

Prince,  Ernest  E.,  New  BiUDswick  School.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Fiiscille,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Inalitntion,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 
Proctor.  Maggie  Neel,  Aurora  Scbool,  Aurora,  111. 
Procule.  ^ter  (cooking).  Female  Institution,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Pnrtell.  Mary  Josephine  (Snpervising  Principal),  St,  Joseph's  Insti- 
tute, Weat  Cheater.  N.  Y. 

Pntnam.  Georf{e  H.,  Kansas  School.  Olalhe,  Kana. 
Pybas,  Adelaide  H.,  M.  A.   (intermediattf) ,  Pennsylvauia  Institution, 
Ui.  Airy.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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QiiinD,  Josephine  F.  (oral),  MinQesota  Sohool,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Quinn,  William  (carpentry  ami  woodwork) ,  North  Carolina  Institntion, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raab,  Ethel,  Michigan  Sohool,  Flint,  Mich. 

Race,  Effie  J.  (domestic  science),  Illinois  School,  Jaoksonville,  111. 

Randall,  Le  Grand  B.   (aural),  New  York  Institntion,   Washington 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rawlings,  Helen  M.  (oral) ,  Illinois  School,  Jaoksonyille,  111. 

Ray,  John  E.,  M.  A.  (Principal),  North  Oarolina School,  Baleigfa,  N.  C. 

Read,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Kentnoky  Institntion,  Danville,  Ky. 

Read,  Elmer  D.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Anstin,  Texas. 

Read,  Frank,  M.  A.,  Sr.  (retired),  Ulinois  School,  JacksoQTilla,  HI. 

Read,  Frank,  Jr.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  JacksonTille,  HI. 

Read,  Utten  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Recblin,  Anna  (English  language,  geography,  oaligraphy),  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Redd,  Claudia,  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Reed,  Cora  Margaret  (deaf-blind) ,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institntion 
for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Reed,  Emma  D.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  T. 

Reed,  Katharine  F.,  3203  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reed,  Martin  B.  (printing),  Kentnoky  Institntion,  Danville,  Ky. 

Rees,  Alma  E.  (general  housework).  Western  New  York  Institntion, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rees,  Frances  R.  (primary) ,  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hazel  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Keguier,  Alberta  A.  (oral) ,  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reid,  Mary,  New  Branswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Reid,  Wm.  C.  (colored  department),  Missouri  School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Reilly,  Helen  M.,  St.  Joseph*s  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Reily,  Mary  N.,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary*8  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Renfro,  Mrs.  Lizzie,  Indian  Territory  School,  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T. 

Reynolds,  E.  N.  (horticulture),  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Reynolds,  Gertrude  A.,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Rhodes,  Elizabeth  (oral),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rbyne,    Mary    (sewing    and    domestic    work),   Florida    Sohool,   St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Rice.  Delia  Delight  (deaf-blind) ,  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Rice,  Elizabeth  (oral) ,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Richards,  Anna  M.,  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Richards,  Laura  De  L.  (Principal),  Rhode  Island  Institute,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Richards,  Mrs.  Laura  (oral) ,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Richardson,  Louise  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Richardson,  P.  L.  (printing) ,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 
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Bider.  Edwftrd  C.  (Snpeiinlendeiit).  Norlbern  New  York  lostituIioD, 
lUloDts,  N.  Y. 

Biggie,  Hn.  Belle  (manaal),  Arkansas  Inatitute,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

RiTe«.  fiabert  M..  B.  A.  (manuBl).  Texon  t^ehool.  Austin,  TeiHs. 

Uoach,  Lulu  (sewing),  Texas  School,  AuHtiu,  Texiis. 

Roberts,  Eiuma  (oral),  lodisua  lustitutioD,  Indianapolia,  lud. 

Roberts,  Osce  (manual  and  prbtiiig),  Alabatna  School.  TnlladegH,  Ala. 

Robie,  Alice  V.,  A^bland  School,  Aahland,  Wis. 

Kobie.  Grace  L.   (arUculstion) ,   New   York  InstilntiOD,   WasbiDglon 
Beigbts,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Robios,  AauieE.  (sewing),  St  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥. 

Itobitisoii.  Qraoe  W.,  Ameiicsn  School.  Hartford,  Coud. 

Bobiuson,  Louise  S.  (oral),  Georgia  School,  Gave  Spring,  Ga. 

Bobiusou,  Warreo,  M.  A.  (loaBttall,  WiBconain  School,  Delavao,  Wis. 

Boe,  H.  U.  (gardening) ,  Kanaas  School.  Olatbe.  Kaus, 

Boenitz,  Mary  Emma.  St.  Joseph's  Institnte.  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 

Rogers,   Aagnatas,   M.   A.    (Superiutendeat),  Kentucky    InsLitntioo, 
DaDrlUe,  Ey . 

Rogers,  David  B.,  B.  A.,  Kausss  School.  Olatbe,  Kans. 

Bogers,  Grace  A.  (articulation),  Maryland  School  for  Colored,  Balti- 
DDore,  Ud. 

BoRera,  5.  P.  (painting),  Nebraeks  Institnte,  Omahn,  Neb. 

Bogera,  Maria  A.,  B.   A.   (Teacher  in  charge,  primary  department), 
PenniylTaaia  Inatilutiou,  Mt.  Air;,  PbiUdelpbia,  Pa. 

Bogera,  Hsrtha,  North  Dakota  Sobool.  DeiitH  Lake,  N.  D. 

Rogers,  Thomas  J.  (penmaDSUipl .  Illiuois  Bi^hool,  Jackaonvitle,  111. 

Root.  Belle  (sewing).  Kentucky  Institution.  Danville.  Ky. 

Koper.  Aunie  M.,  Gallaudet  School,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

Boss,  Belle  S.  (physical  culture),  Utah  School,  Ogden,  t)t«b. 

Boss,  Bdytb,  Kansas  School,  Olatbe,  Kaus. 

Roth.  Louis  A.,  B.  A.  (printing),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault.  MluB. 

Botbert,  Henry  W.  (Biiperintendent) ,  Iowa  School.  Council  Btnffs. 

Rolhert,  Waldo  H.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Nebraska  iDstilnte,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rowland,  Thomas  K.  (carpentry),  Tennaasee  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bucker,  Jainea  T,  (Principal) ,  West  Virginia  School,  Hoiuney,  W.  Va. 

Bndolpb,  Hnlda,  La  Croa&e  School.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

BuSna,  Sister  (manual),  Female  Inslitntion,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Boggles,  Jenme  Louine  (arlicalation) ,  New  York  Institution,  Wash- 
ington Ueighta,  New  York,  N.  ¥. 

Bnnde,  WiuBeld  Scott,  B.  A.,  North  Dskota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Rnaael.  Jane  L.  (oral) .  IllinoiB  School,  Jacksonville.  III. 

BuHsel,  Margaret  (oral) ,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville.  111. 

Busielt,  ArthnrL.  (Assistant  Physical  Director),  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tiou.  Ut.  Airy.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rusell,  Florence  M.,  Rhode  Island  Inatitu[«,  Pruvidenoe,  R.  I. 
Mil,  Grace  A. ,  Rhode  Island  luatitnte.  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Byan,  Dayid,  Jr.  (manual),  Iowa  School,  Coanoil  Blnffft,  Iowa. 
Ryan,  Mary  J.,  St.  Joseph's  Institution,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Olair,  Flora  C. ,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Sallis,  Gussie  (colored  department) ,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson. 

Samuel,  Claudia  (colored  department) ,  Florida  School,  St.  A.aga8tiiM. 

Sanxay,  Olive  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Satterthwaite,  Estella  (history  and  the  sciences) ,  Western  New  York 
Institution;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Saul,  Katharine  Partridge  (Principal,  oral  department),  Miaionri 
School,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Sauter,  Emily  E.  (oral) ,  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Schaifer,  Anna  E.  (Inspector  of  Wisconsin  Schools) ,  MiKdison,  Wis. 

Soheetz,  Mary  E.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Scherer,  Mrs.  Lizzie  (sewing) ,  Nebraska  Institute,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Schetky,  Biary  E.  (physical  training) ,  Home  for  Training  in  Speech, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schiffer,  Josephine  (cooking),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Schilling,  Alice  C,  Chicago  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

Schmelz,  George  (bookbinding),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Schneider,  Wilhelm  F.,  B.  A.,  Oregon  School,  Salem,  Ore. 

Schoolfield,  A.  T.  (oral),  Montana  School,  Boulder,  Mont. 

Schoolfield,  Geoige  T.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution,  DanTille,  Ky. 

Schory,  Albert  H.,  B.  A.  (intermediate) ,  Ohio  Institution,  Co]nmbas,0. 

Schrock,  Nellie  J.  (kindergarten) ,  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolie. 

Schuit,  Baren  van  der  (horticulture) ,  Utah  School,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Schumacher,  Margaret  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Schwegler,  Ida  (history  and  grammar),  Cincinnati  Oral  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Schwirz,  John  (manual) ,  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Sohwirz,  Mrs.  Sigrid  (cooking),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Scott,  Wirt  A.,  M.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Wirt  A.  (oral),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Seaton,  Charles  D.,  B.  A.   (manual),  West  Virginia  School,  Bomney. 

Selby,  Mary  A.  (oral) ,  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Seliney,  Fort  Lewis,  M.  A.,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Sellars,  Ella  (dressmaking),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Sensenig,  Barton,  B.  S.  (mathematics,  advanced  department),  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shaffer,  Marion  A.  (manual),  Washington  School,  Vancouyer,  Wash. 

Sharp,  B.  Howard,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Shaw,  Mary  B.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan,  Margaret  (housekeeping),  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Pordbam. 

Shelley,  Katharine  C,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Sbelton,  Agnes  (oral) ,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Sheridan,  Mary  J.,  B.  A.  (oral),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  IlL 
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Sb^ridsn.  Tbomoa,  B.  A.  (mikiinal).  MmneBoM  School,  Fnribaalt. 

Bherman,  Uaao  <ta<l0TiDg),  New  Tork  iDatitation,  WiiebiDgtoD  EeightH, 
NswYorlt.  S.  Y. 

Shermaii,  Margnerite  (lewing  and  cookitig).  AmerbBii  Scliool,  Hnrl- 
ford.  Oonii. 

Sh«naer.  Cbarlotte,  Spurta  Scbool,  SparU.  Win, 

Shidelsr,  FhqdU  B.  (mantial).  ladiaoa  Inatitutinn.  Indiaanpolin,  led. 

Shirley,  Edna,  Macka;  InstitntioD,  MoDtteal,  P.  Q. 

Sbortlc.  Mabel.  Micbigan  Scbool,  Flint,  Micb. 

SimpsoD,  Marj  A.,  Home  for  Training  in  Speeoh,  Philadelpbia.  Pa. 

Simpeon,  Urs.  Mary  L,  (piimary).  Soath  Dakota  School.  Sioux  Falls. 

Sites.  Mrs.  Kalbryn  F.  (primory  oral),  Ohio  Inatitutiou.  Columbns.  0. 

Sloan.  Lida  toral).  Welt  Virgioia  Sobool,  Roraney,  W.  Va. 

Sloan,  tionise  (deaf-blind),  Colorado  Sahool.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Alice  N.  (manoal).  MioDeauta  ScUool,  FaribHiilt.  Minn, 

Smitb,  Caroline  B.  (history  and  geography,  advanced  department). 
TenueylTania  Inslitotiou.  Mt.  Airj.  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Smith.  Florence  O.  S.  (articnlation) ,  Now  York  Inatitution,  Waahiog. 
ton  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smitb,  James  I..,  H.  A.  (manual).  Minnesota  School,  Fntibaillt.  Minn. 

Smith,  Jennie  0.  (Principal),  Eau  Olairn  School,  Exu  Claire,  Wis. 

Smith,  Uary  E,  (manual,  advanced  departmeiil),  Pennsylranla  Insti. 
tntioD.  Mt.  Airy.  Phil!  delphia.  Pa. 

Snader.  Anna  (primary),  Ohio  InstittiUon,  Oolumbue.  O. 

Snider.  Amy  E.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribanll,  Minn. 

Snyder,  Harry.  (niBDual),  lUinoiB  School,  Jacksonville.  III. 

SoTenson,  Sara,  Milwaakee  Scbool,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

Sorrenson,  Lillian  M.  (art),  Wisconsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Sowell.  Jainea  W.,  U.  A.   (mathematics:,  Neliraska  Institnte.  Omaha. 

Spaight,  Anguata  (articnlation),  Manitoba  Institution.  Winnipeg- 
Sparrow.  Rebecca  E.  (articulation),  Weslern  New  York  Inntitntion, 
Bocbester.  K.  Y. 

Spencer.  Beltle  R..  Milwaukee  School,  Milwankee.  Wis. 

Spencer.  Margaret.  North  Dakota  School,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Spencer.  Mnr;  A,,  Mii'higaD  S(.'biioi,  Flint.  Mich. 

Spills.  Adelaide  (physical  culture).  Cincinnati  Oral  School,  Clni^inunti. 

Ohio. 

BprKKne,  Sarah  T..  American  Sahool.  Hartford.  Conn. 
Spmil,  C.  (manual),  lUinoU  Sohool,  .lacksonvilte.  ItL 
Stannard,  Martha  It.  (primary).  Pennsylvania  lustltntlon.  Mt.  Airy. 
Stearns.  lAnra  J.  (primary).  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Ht.  Airy. 
Btebler.  O.  J.  (paiatiugl .  Western   Pennsylvania   Institntiou,   Edge- 
wood,  Park.  Pa. 
Steelman,  Anna  B.  (primory  oral).  Ohio  Institution,  Columbas.  O. 
Steidemann.  Clara  L.,  Gallandet  Bobool,  St.  Louia.  Mo. 
ioke,  Eli>i«  U,  roriil),  Wigoonain  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 
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I,  Eliialietb.  Duudee  School,  Dandee,  III. 

I,  Hattie  (Hewing) .  Akbitmk  Selioul,  Tallftdfgi.  Ala. 

I,  Estelle,  CleTeland  School,  CleTeUod,  Ohio. 

StevensoD,  Jane  A.,  Miliraukee  Sobool,  UilwHakee.  Wis. 

StevensoD,  Margnret  J..  Kaaxa^  Scbool.  Olutbp,  Kaoa. 

SteTensoa,  Miriam  M.  (millinBryand embroiderj), New Tersey Heboid 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Steward,  Mrs.  Cbarlotte  C.  (dreas making  and  fane j-nork),  Waahingto  ■ 
State  School,  VanoonTer.  Wash. 

Steward,  James  M.  (intermediate  or*)) ,  Ohio  Inntitntion.  Colambua,  fW-^ 

Stewart,  George  F.,  Ontario  Institntiou,  Belleville,  OnlArio.  Caonda. 

Stewart,  James  M.,  B.  A..  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Micb. 

Stewart,  Mra.  JoaephiDe  T.,  Michigan  School,  Flint.  Micb. 

Stewart,  Margaret  (cooking) ,  Maryland  School  tor  Colored.  Baltimore  - 

Stewart,  Heuben  E.,  M.  A.  (Snperin  ten  dent  nnd  Principal).  Kebnuka 
Institnle,  Omaba,  Neb. 

Stewart,  Stella  {.primary).  Pennaylianiu  Institution.  Mt.  Airy.  Pa. 

Stone,    Elizabeth   A.    (intermediate),  PenDBylvania   InatitulioD.   Mt_ 
Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Stone.  George  F,.  Ph.  B,,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Stont,  Atitia  Belle,  B.  A..  School  fur  Ooloied,  BallitDore.  Md. 

Stoat,  Mra.  K.  K.  N..  VirginU  School.  StAtinion.  Va. 

Strickland,  Elisabeth  B..  iDHtitutioo  For  Improved  Instructiou.  New^fl 
York,  N.  Y. 

Strohl,  Jacob  (shoe  making) .  Central  New  York  InBtitntion,  Bome,  M.  Y. 

Stryker,  Grace  H.  (articnlation).  Hew  York  Inslitntioo,  Wnsfaingtaii 
HeigbtB.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stryker.  Lena  A.  (kindergarten.  artiPuUtion),  New  York  Itiatitatino, 
WaabingtoD  Heights,  New  Vurk.  N.  V. 

Stnbbe,  James  C  (cabinet-making),  Maryland  School,  Frederiok,  Hd. 

Stutsman,  Asa,  B.  A.  (printing),  North  Dakota  School,  Deiils  Lake.    , 

Saeea,  Charlea  (sboemuking) ,  Minuesota  School,  Faribanlt,  Minn. 

Sullivan.   Andrew    J.,  B.   A.    {maoual},   Loniaiaua   Inatitute,   Baton 
Ronge,  La. 

SnlliTBQ,  Anna  (Prinoipal).  Fond  da  Lee  S(<hoo1,  Fond  da  Lao,  Wia. 

Sullivan.   Margaret   M.   (Principal),   Grand    Bapids    School,   Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sammers,  Carrie  H.,  Inatilation  (or  Improved  InstmolioD,  NvwTork. 

Sammers.   Sarah  L.   D..  Institution  lot  Improved  tnatracUon,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Suso,  Sister  M.,  St.  Joseph's  InrtitntF,  South  St.  Loaie,  Uo. 

Salherland,  Leela  M.  (kindergarten).  Weatem  New  York  Inatitatfon,    ' 
Boebester,  N.  Y. 

Sattks,  Charles  (tuiloring),  Eentncky  InMitutioa,  Danville,  Ky. 

Swann,  Kate  (needlework),  MiBxiaeippi  Institutiou.  Jackson.  Min. 

Swelt,  Nellie  U.  (Principal), New  England Indnatrial  School, BeTeclf. 


Swink,    W.   0.    (wood-wotkiug) ,  Houtb   Cnrolian 
pring,  8.  C. 

Tftft,  CsrolfQ  G.  (oral),  IllinoU  School,  Jacksouville,  III. 
Taft.  Grace  Emily  (oral).  lUinoia  Scbool,  JaaksoDTille,  III. 
Tjtliaferro,  OUm  G.  (urliculation),  Kendall  Bcliool,  WMbington,  D.  C. 
Tate,  JameB  N.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  (Sapenuteadent) ,  Uiunesola  Suliool, 
Kribanlt,  Ml  an, 

Tajlor,  Aunah  Stopps,  McCoven  Oral  School,  Cliicago,  III. 
Taylor.  Bernii-e  (oral),  Teiaa  Sohool,  Auatin,  Teias. 
Tajrlor,  C.  W,  (oral),  tlliDoia  School.  Jacksonville.  III. 
T«;lor.  Elizabeth,  Oklabonia  Inetitute,  Gulbrie,  Okla. 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  R,  (Priocipal),  Uaiau  SuUool,  Portlaud,  Me. 
Tajlor,  EUeo  E.,  CleTelnod  tiubuol,  Cleveland,  0. 
Tajlor,  E.  M.  B.  (art),  Mlaaouri  School,  FulCoo,  Mo. 
Taylor,  Harris  (geography  and  biatory,  adranoed  department),  Peap< 
jlraaia  loatitaUoa,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
l^ylor,  Heleu  (ural).  Kentucky  loBtitutioD,  DanTilie,  Ky. 
Taylor.  Mta.  Jenii  McN.  (ural),  Illiooia  School.  Jackaonville,  III- 
Taylor,  Martha  M.,  Maine  School,  Portlaud,  Me. 
Taylor,  Kellie  M.  (oral).  Alabama  School.  Talladega,  Ala. 
Taylor,  W.  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Texas  ScLool,  Austin,  Texas. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  E.  (oral).  Teiaa  School,  Austin,  Tfxaa. 
Teegarden.  George  M.,  B.  A.  (insuilBl),  Western  Peonaylvaniu  laeti- 
.ation,  EdgeiTood  Park,  Pa. 
Templetoo,  8.,  Ontario  lastitation,  BelleTille,  Ontario.  Oanada, 
Teresa,  Sister  H.  Austin.  Le  Cooteuli  St.  Mary'a  Inalitution,  Buffalo. 
Terrill,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Ontario  Institution,  Belleville,  Ontario.  Canada, 
Tbayer,  Fannie  E.,  Michigan  Bchool.  Flint.  Mich. 
Tbeopbile.  Siater  (cooking) .  Femsle  Institution,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tbeopbile  de  SrliaHte,  Suter  (oral).  Female  luslitnllon.  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tbomns.  Mrs.  Ida  E.,  Central  New  York  Inatitutiou,  Kume,  S.  Y. 
Thomas,  J.  W.,  Kansas  Birbool,  Olatbe,  Kana. 
TUoinaa.  Olivia  (oral) ,  Texas  Scbool,  Austin.  Texas. 
Tbomaaon,  Mrs.  I.  M.   (mannal),  South  CaroliDa  Institution,  Cedar 
JpriDg,  8.  O. 
Tbomaaon,  Pattie,  Florida  School,  St.  Auguatius,  Pla. 
lliompaon,  Anne  C,  Wrigbt  Oral  Schoi.l,  New  York,  N-  Y. 
Thompson,  A.  J.  (mannal).  West  Virginia  Bcbool,  Itomney.  W.  Va. 
Tbompaon,  E^win  Stanley,  M.  A.  (ijeograpky.  advanced  departmani), 
Pennsylvama  Inatitation,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Emma  Koss  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thompson,  Fannie  (oral),  North  Carolina  School.  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Tbompson.  Frances  (raanaal),  Iniiiaun  Institntion,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
I,  L.  L.  (carpentry).  Washington  Stat«  achool.  Vanconver. 
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Thompson,  Loaisa  K.,  Cleveland  School,  Oleveland,  O. 

Thompson,  Mary  H.  (geography  and  arithmetic) ,  Ilonice  Mann 
Boston,  Mass. 

Thompson,  Richard  T.,  Kansas  School,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Thompson,  Zach.  B.  (printing),  Iowa  School,  Gonncll  Blnfft,  Iowa. 

Thomberry,  W.  M.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Throckmorton,  Helen  G.  (grade  work,  primary  department) ,  Clarl 
School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Thurber,   Amey   (articulation),   New   York  Institution, 
Heights,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Tillinghast,  David  B.  (manual).  North  Carolina  School,  MorgantoD. 

Tillinghast,  Edward  S.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Kentucky  Institution, 
ville,  Ky. 

Tillinghast,  Robina  (oral) ,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  O. 

Tillinghast,  Thomas  H.,  North  Carolina  School,  Baleigh,  N.  G. 

Tilson,  Mary  D.,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tilton,  William  I.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Illinois  School,  JaoktonTiUfl,  IlL 

Tingley,  Elizabeth  Scott  (primary),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Toney,  Mary  E.  (manual) ,  Alabama  School,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Torrens,  Margaret  A.,  St.  Joseph*8  Institute,  West  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Towler,  Mary  K.  (oral) ,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Townsend,  Allis  M.  (kindergarten,  articulation) ,  New  York  Institiitiion, 
Washington  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Townsend,  Wm.  A.  (shoemaking) ,  North  Carolina  School,  Morgsnton. 

Tracy,  H.  Lorraine,  B.  A.  (manual  department  and  printing),  Louis- 
iana Institute,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Traynor,  Margaret  (cooking) ,  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 

Trepanier,  Rev.   Canon  F.  X.  (Chaplain),  Female  Institution,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Tripp,  George  F.  (cabinet-making) ,  Mississippi  Institution,  Jaokson. 

Tripp,  Sally  B.  (arithmetic  and  language) ,  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Trout,  Gay,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Trout,  Hattie  (cooking) ,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Tuck,  Louis  C,  B.  A.  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Tucker,  Mary  P.  (oral) ,  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Turner,  May  £.,  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  New  York. 

Turner,  Minnette  M.  (oral) ,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Turriff,  Lily  J.  (manual) ,  Manitoba  Institution,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Ublig,  H.  D.  (German  language,  arithmetic,  drawing,  religion),  (Ger- 
man Evangelical  Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 
Unkart,  Gustava,  Central  New  York  Institution,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Unkart,  Mary  E. ,  Northern  New  York  Institution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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Opham,  Mary  C.  (ut).  IllinoiB  Scbool,  Jackson* i He,  III. 
UphBta,  N.  Loui«e  (gmde  work,  prinmry  depertiseDt) i  Clarke  Scliool. 
MoiibatD|)toii,  MaBK. 

Uphmm,  Udr  (primary),  PennsyWauiR  loBtilatioii,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
Uppermai),  Sallie  A.  (oral),  North  Carolian  Scbool,  Baleigb,  N.  C. 

Tkil,  Heleo  C,  New  Jersey  Scbool,  TreotoD,  N.  J. 

Tail,  Sidney  J.  (muiaal).  Indisaa  lomitutioD,  ladUaapuliH,  Ind. 

Tkleria,  tiistar  (PriocipiLl) ,  St.  Joseph's  Scbool,  Oakland.  CbI. 

Valerian,  Sitter  Mary.  Bonton  School.  Jantaicu  Plain.  MaM. 

T«n  Adeatina,  Elizabeth  (Principal).  Detroit  School.  Detroit,  Mich, 

Tan  Adeatine,  Gertrude  (Principal).  Oalnmet  School.  Calumet,  Hioh. 

Tan  Benacolen,  Irene  (oral).  Western  PennsylvBoia  Instilntion,  Edge- 
wood  Park.  Pa. 

Tandegrift,  Edith,  B.  A.  (manual) ,  Mmnaaola  Scbool.  FaHbaall.Minn. 

Tan  Dusen,  Grace.  PenasylTania  Oral  School.  ficrnntoD,  Pa, 

Tan  Ingen,  Elizabeth  (artionlation),  Western  New  York  Institution, 
Boobuter.  K.  Y. 

Tan  Tassell.  William  Henry  (military  tactics.'.  New  York  laslituUoD, 
WMbinglou  Heights,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Taogban.  Sergeant,  Halifii  Inatitation,  Halifai,  N.  8.,  Canada. 

Vvditz,  George  W.,  U.  A.  (manaal).  Colorado  School,  Colorado 
Bpiinfta,  Colo. 

T«ditx,  Htb.  G.  W.  (deaf-blind).  Colorado  Schools.  Colorado  Springs, 

VoD Schnckman,  Frieda  (kludergnrten  sewing).  Institution  for  Im- 
proTsd  lustrnotion.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walker.  Albert  H.,  B.  A,  (Head  Teacher),  Florida  School,  St,  Angus- 
tine.  Fla. 

Walker,  E.  W.  (Snperlutendeat).  Wisoonsin  Scbool,  Delavan.  Wis. 

Walker,  Prances  B.  (primary),  Obiu  Institution,  Columbus,  O. 

Walker,  Horace  E..  B.  A.,  TenueB»ee  School.  Knoxiille,  Tanu. 

Walker,  John  P..  M,  A.  (Superinteiideot) ,  New  Jersey  School,  Treii- 
ton.  N.  J. 

Walker,  Mary  F.  (oral|.  Alabaoia  School,  Talludega,  Ala, 

Walker,  No wton  F.  (Superintendent) , South  Carolina  Inslitulioa,  Cedar 
Spting,  8.  C. 

Walker,  W.  L.,  B.  A.  (Priooipal),  South  Carolina  iDslilution.  Cedar 
Spring,  S.  C. 

Walknp.  Jatie  (dresraaking) .  Virginia  School,  Slannton.  Va. 

Waiters.  K.  K.  (oral),  Sontb  Caroliua  InstituDou,  Oedar  Spring.  S.  0. 

Walton,  Idella  (oral),  IllinoU  School,  JacksonTillo,  III. 

Ward,  Frances  (dressmaking),  Epbpheta  School,  Chicago,  III. 

Wardroper,  Marie  L,  (oral),  Kentaoky  Inslitation.  Danvilte,  Ky, 

Waruojk,  William  E.  (^.-arpentry) .  PennaylTanio  Inatitation,  Mt.  Airy; 

WaahiDgton,  Edna  (oral),  Miabouri  Sohool,  Futtou,  Uo. 
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Waters,  Olara  (manual),  Misaonri  BohocI,  Faltou,  Mo. 

Watkins,  Margaret  (Head  Teacher,  second  intermediate) ,  Iowa  School, 
Gonncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Watson,  Mrs.  Cecilia  (manual),  Washington  State  School,  VancouTer. 

Watson,  James  (Superintendent),  Washington  State  School,  Van- 
oouTcr,  Wash. 

Watts,  Elizabeth  May  (primary),  Pennsylyania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy. 

Watts,  Samuel  S.  (shoemaking) ,  North  Oarolina  School,  Raleigh,  N.  G. 

Way,  F.  Burr  (articulation) ,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Weaver,  J.  A.  (Principal),  New  Brunswick  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Weaver,  B.  S.  (carpentry  and  painting) ,  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

Weaver,  Stella  E.  (speech  and  language) ,  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Webster,  Lettie  B.,  B.  A.  (manual),  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Weeks,  William  H.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Gonn. 

Weidemeyer,  A.  (sewing,  fancy-work,  and  housework) ,  Qerman  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Institute,  North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Welch,  Laura  (ironing)  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Welsh,  Eugenia  T.  (oral) ,  North  Carolina  School,  Morganton,  N.  G. 

Weltmer,  Frank  W.  (tailoring) ,  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mi.  Airy. 

West,  Emma  F.  (speech  and  speech-reading,  advanced  department) , 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Westervelt,  Zenas  Freeman,  LL.  D.  (Superintendent  and  Principal), 
Western  New  York  Institution,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Westfall,  Ida  B.  (manual),  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wettstein,  Frances  (Principal) ,  Milwaukee  School,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Weyerman,  Robert  (shoemaking) ,  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 

Whalen,  Walter  (shoemaking) ,  New  Jersey  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wharton,  Lula  E.  (oral),  Mississippi  Institution,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Wheeler,  Frank  R.  M.  A.,  (manual),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault. 

Whipple,  Nathan  F.  (articulation) ,  California  Institution,  Berkeley. 

White,  Alice  M.  (oral) ,  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Edgewood 
Park,  Pa. 

White,  Annie  E.  (grade  work,  primary  department),  Clarke  Institu- 
tion,  Northampton,  Mass. 

White,  Cyrus  E.,  M.  A.  (oral),  Minnesota  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 

White,  Marie  M.,  American  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Whitney,  Mary  C.  (geography  and  English),  Clarke  School,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Whitney,  Mary  M.,  B.  A.  (intermediate),  Pennsylvania  Inatitniion, 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wickbam,  L.  A.  (sboemakiog) ,  Maryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Wilcox,  Susie  (sewing),  Georgia  School,  Cave  Spring,  Ghk. 

Wilcox,  Rachel  M.  (United  States  history),  Clarke  School,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Wileoxson,  Florence  (oral),  Iowa  School,  Council  Bluifs,  Iowa. 
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Wilde,  Ids  M..  Northern  New  Vork  Inslitutiou.  Maloae,  N.  T. 

Wilkie,  Theo.  (photo-engniviiiti) ,  Mnnitolm  iDsUtution.  Winnipeg. 

WilkinR,  ElizHbeth  P.  (oral).  Illiiioia  SebM.l,  Jackaonville,  111. 

Wilkinson.  Warring.  M.  A.,  L.  H,  D.  (Vriiicipul),  California  InBfitn. 
CioD,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Willhojte,  F.  L,,  825  Sooth  Wilson  avenne,  ColmobuB,  O. 

WilliaiD,  Sister  Marj,  Boston  Sohool,  Jamaica  PUio,  MsM. 

WUIiama.  Mrs.  Alice  T.  (ooolting  and  ilornestic  Ht'ience),  North  Oaro- 
Lina  School.  RaleiKh.  N.  C. 

WilliaoiB.  Belle,  Central  New  York  Inittitution,  Home,  N.  Y. 

WillUms,  Hrs.  Blanche  Wilkins  (needle  and  fancy  work),  North  Caro- 
Unft  8«hool.  Kaleigh.  N.  C. 

Williams.  Charles  N,,  M.  A.  (Executive  in  ubsence  of  Prinoipal),  North 
CuoliuB  Scboo!,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Williami,  E.  Belle.  Central  New  York  Inatitution,  Bouie.  N.  Y. 

Williams.  Fanny.  Chicago  Snbools,  Obicugo.  III. 

VillJaniH,  Grace  C  (intermediate).  Peonsylvonia  Instilution.  Ht.  Airj, 

^HmUma,    Ida    (dressmakiDg) .    New   York    Inslitatioo,    Washington 

'^Vuinms.  Jane  E..  Northern  New  York  lustitntion.  Malone.  N.  Y. 
■S^Uliama,  Job,  M.  A..  L.  H.  D.  (Priuoipal),  American  School,  Hartford. 

Willikms.  J.  Brent  (printing).  Missouri  t^chool.  Fulton.  Mo. 

Williams,  J.  H.  W.,  B.  8.  (laanoal;.  Texas  School,  Auatin,  Teiaa. 

Witliairis,  J.  W..  Virginia  School,  Staunton,  Va. 

WiUiams.  Katherine  (oral).  WisuonsiD  School.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams,  Kate  D.  Ilangnage  and  reading).  Horace  Muon  Bohool.  Bo«- 

WiiliamN.  Hary  (oral),  Wisoonsin  School,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Williams.  Maud  C.  (intermedin I e) ,  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Ht.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Williama,  Tboa.  J.,  Virginia  School,  Stauiitou,  Va. 

Willoughby,  J.  Evelyn  (grade  svork,  intermediate  department),  Olarka 
School,  NortbauiptuD.  Mass. 

Wilson,  David  (iihoemaking).  Kentuuky  Inatitation,  Danville.  Ky. 

WilaoD,  Mrs.  H.  B..  Virginia  School.  Staunton.  Va. 

Wilson,  Marti  Keen,  Northern  New  York  loatitution,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Winston.  Mra.  Laura  A.  (manual) .  North  Carolina  School,  Horganton. 

Winaton.  Malie  (oral) ,  Wisconsin  School.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Wjrgman,  Edna  J.  (manual).  West  Virginia  School.  Komney.  W.  Va. 

Wittenmeier,  Olga  C.  (primary  oral) .  Ohio  Inatitutiou,  Columbus,  O. 

Witter.  Rath  (speech),  Olarke  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Wittig,  Mela  C,  Book  Island  School.  Rock  Island,  111. 

Wood,  Bardsley  (plaatering,  etc.),  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Air;, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood.  Catherine  (manual),  Illinois  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 
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Wood,  Uarj  H...  New  Jersey  School,  Treoton,  N.  J. 

Wood,  S.  Frances  (oral),  IllmoiB  School,  JackaunTllle,  III. 

WoDclbnr;,  Mnx  W.  (literarj  depart meDUacI  art) .  DUh  Scbool.  Ogdeu. 

Woodwortb.  Lilliaa  (oral,  i^olored  school),  Kentucky  Institation.  Dsn- 
viUe,  Ky. 

Woodwortb,  Mary,  Presoott  School.  Chic&go,  111. 

Woroaster,  MarKtret  J.,  InstUntioa  tor  lDi|iroTed  lastruotinu.  Nemr 
York,  N.  ¥. 

Wright.  C.  W.  (manaal).  Oeorgin  School,  Onve  Spring,  Ua. 

Wright,  Frank  U.,  South  DnkoU  School.  Sioui  Falls,  8.  D. 

Wright,  Frederick  Starr.  B.  A.,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wright.  Grace  L..  U.  A.  (history,  tulvaDced  departmeut) .  FeDnsvlTania 
Institntiou,  Ml.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Wright.  John  Dutton,  M.  A.  (Priacipnl] ,  Wright  Oral  School.  New 
York,  N.  y. 

Wright,  Wslmr  E.  (printing),  Central  New  York  Institution.  Koioe. 

Wyand,  E.  Clayton.  B.  A.  (maonal).  UHryland  School.  Frederick,  Md, 

Wyokoff.  Edith  (oral),  Illinois  School.  Jackson vitle.  III. 

Wynn.  E.  Agnes  (kindergarten).  St.  Joseph's  InBUtote,  Brooklyn. 

Ysle,  Caroline  A..  LL.  D.  (Principul) ,  Clarke  School,  NorthamptOD. 

Yates,  Frank  B.  (Snperinteudenl],  Arkansas  Institute,  Little  Kotrk. 

Yeager,  Mrs.  Anne  H.  (matmnl),  Kentucky  Institution,  Danville.  Ky. 

Yendea,  Catjdace  A.  (oral).  Western  PunnsyWauia  iDstitntiuu.  Edge- 
wood  Park,  Pa. 

Toe.  Haltie,  Kansas  School,  Olathe.  KaiiB. 

Young,  Alenina  £.,  McCowen  Ornl  School.  Chicago,  111. 

Yonng,  Belle  (primary  oral),  Ohio  Inslitutioa.  Colnmbas,  Ohio. 

Young,  ElJEabeth  It.  (arithmetic,  advauced  de)iartment} ,  Petuiayl- 
vania  Institution,  Moont  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Yonug.  Julia  H.  (manusl),  Maryland  School.  Frederick.  Md. 

Young,  Kitty,  Khode  Island  luatitule.  Providence,  B.  I. 

Young,  Louisa  'X'.,  Montresl.  P.  Q. 

Young,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  (minual),  Miasinsippi  Institution,  Jai^ksoD.Miiia. 

YooDg,  Uinnie  B.  (primary).  Ohio  iDstllatiou.  Coluinbus,  Ohio. 

Zane,  Mary  S..  Home  for  Training  in  Speeoh.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ZaasenhsuH,  Mary,  Eau  Claire  School.  Enti  Claire.  Wis. 

Zell.  Mrs.  Ella  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institntion.  Columbna,  Ohio. 

Zell,  Ernest  (art),  Ohio  Inatilution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Zimmerman.  Bessie  H.  (cooking).  Mnryland  School,  Frederick,  Md. 

Zorn,  William  H.,  B.  A.  (primary),  Ohio  Institution,  Columbua,  O. 
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3CERRBR1.  O.  Le  Istituiione  Amcrione  per  reducazjone  dei  sordo- 
muti.  [American  Institulions  foe  the  Educslion  of  the  Deaf.] 
Palermo :  Albeno  Heber.     1903.     Svo.,  pp.  3S0. 

It  18  interesting  to  know  what  impresaion  American  bcIiooIb 
lor  the  deaf  make  njjon  au  intelligent  and  open-minded  for- 
eigner who  Tistte  them  for  the  epecial  purpoee  of  inveeti- 
gnting  their  merits  and  their  defects. 

Mr.  Feireri  notes  with  «dniiratiou  the  boundlesB  liberty  of 
initiative  and  the  generosity  of  private  individuals  in  found- 
ing schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  proving  the  need  for  them  ; 
aod  that,  when  once  the  need  hus  thus  been  proved,  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  various  States  are  generous  in  providing  for 
their  continued  support.  He  says  that  any  nation  of  Europe 
(and  he  has  traveled  widely)  may  envy  our  schools,  with 
their  tine  situations,  their  extensive  grounds,  and  their  equip- 
ment of  museums,  libraries,  and  geuaral  school  supplies,  such 
as  maps,  models,  and  mechanical  apparatus. 

ilr.  Ferreri's  investigation  of  our  methods  of  instruction 
has  not  altered  his  opiaion  that  the  oral  method  is  the  best. 
He  has  not  found  that  the  all-important  object  of  iutellectual 
development  can  be  any  better  accomplished  by  the  combined 
system  than  by  the  oral  method,  though  he  concedes  the 
superiority  of  the  manual  alphabet  us  a  meaus  of  communica- 
tion in  the  higher  instruction  of  the  deaf.  The  fact  that 
American  schools  seem  to  accomplish  greater  results  than 
European  schools  is  due,  he  says,  to  favorable  conditions  and 
the  greater  length  of  the  course  of  instruction,  whicli  we  are 
willing  to  give  to  our  pupils  "because  the  American  artiaan 
rises  in  bis  position  in  proportion  to  the  culture  of  his  mind," 
as  is  proved  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  most  ahjeel  and 
tiresome   work  is  done  by  negroes  and  illiterate  immigrants. 

He  admires  our  manual-training  schools,  and  notes  that  we 
attach  great  importance  to  instruetion  in  cooking. 

The  chapter  on  "infant  asylums  "  pays  a  comphment  to 
the  ability  of  our  kindergarten  teachers. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  im]>reHsioa  our  religious   ser- 
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vices  made  upon  Mr.  Ferreri.  He  e&ya  that  in  all  the  Bchoola 
except  those  of  the  Catholics  the  teachers  always  take  paina 
to  explain  to  visitors  that  the  services  are  aoa-sectarian.  He 
speaks  of  two  such  services  that  he  attended  at  combined- 
system  schools :  "  I  was  present  cue  morning  at  the  general 
assembly  of  the  pupils  in  the  chapel.  The  principal  invited  me 
to  take  a  seat  on  the  platform.  On  a  blackboard  was  writ- 
ten the  text  to  he  explained;  its  import  was  that  Ood  eees 
us,  aJways  and  everywhere.  The  talk  was  given  by  signs  and 
the  manual  alphabet.  If  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  that  service.  Perhaps  my  presence  dis- 
turbed its  progress  somewhat.  The  grown  pupils  of  the 
higher  classes  were  very  attentive  ;  but  the  little  ones,  either 
because  they  were  more  distracted  than  usual,  or  because 
they  really  understood  but  little  of  the  complicated  and  ab- 
stract sign-language  used,  certainly  did  not  get  any  profound 
instruction. 

"Another  time,  having  been  kindly  invited,  I  was  present  at 
an  ethical-religious  lecture,  given  by  my  eminent  colleague 
and  friend.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  to  the  students  of  the  National  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  gathered  together  with  the  pupils  of  the 
Kendall  School,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  theme  was 
'  The  Strenuous  Life.'  the  title  of  a  book  by  President  Roose- 
velt It  was  illuatriited  by  the  example  of  the  life  of  the 
apostle  Paul  <jf  Tarsus.  Signs  and  the  manual  alphabet 
were  the  meana  of  communication.  I  noticed  here  also  that 
the  college  students,  who  could  follow  the  elevated  discourse, 
received  real  intellectual  pleasure  and  moral  instruction  :  but 
the  little  children  gave  such  signs  of  weariness  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  instruction  did  not  make  any  impression 
upon  their  minds.'' 

Mr.  Ferreri  admits  that  these  non- sectarian  ethical  talks  may 
indeed  influence  the  development  of  individuality  and  the  for- 
mation of  character  ;  but  he  maintains  that  a  body  of  moral 
precepts  does  not  constitute  religion,  aud  so  concludes  that 
no  real  religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  that  the  Latin  peoples  under- 
stand it. 

"But  an  exception  may  be  made  of  those  few  institutions 
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in  which  pareote  are  asked  upon  the  admission  blank, 
■  What  is  the  religion  in  which  you  wieh  jour  child  to  be 
taught  t '  And  here,  by  one  of  the  frequent  human  contra. 
dictions,  I  have  met  Protestant  principals  and  teacbere  who 
were  preparing  Catholic  pupils  for  the  sacraments  with  the 
full  approval  of  a  minister  of  the  faith. 

'•  Moreover  there  is  everywhere  great  reciprocal  toleration  ; 
and  this  is  well.  But  if  we  remember  that  religion  is  based 
for  children  in  general  and  for  deaf-mutes  in  particular  pri- 
marily upon  example,  and  Ihat  its  efScacy  depends  upon  their 
being  able  to  begin  to  imitate  while  still  very  young,  one  can 
easily  understand  how,  generally  speaking,  the  deaf-mutes  of 
the  United  States  are  rather  indifferent  in  religious  matters, 
.  and  so  lack  one  of  the  greatest  consolations  in  life, — the  con- 
solations of  which  the  genius  of  Ohristianity  is  a  perennial 
spring." 

Speaking  of  physical  training,  Mr.  Ferrari  approves  the 
"  fundamental  principle  of  free  eiercise "  which  he  finds 
among  us.  "So  far  as  I  have  observed,  fathers  and  mothers 
never  poison  their  children's  recreation  hours,  as  ours  do,  by 
compelling  them  to  ait  still  and  by  frightening  them  with  the 
fear  of  falling  and  breaking  their  necks.  Hence  the  bold  and 
free  manner  of  American  children, — a  manner  perhaps  a  little 
rough  at  times,  but  peculiar  to  that  individual  liberty  that 
eaves  an  American  youth  from  timidity  and  from  many  ood- 
ventional  lies.  Youthful  energies,  freely  developed  at  an 
early  age,  are  then  disciplined  in  school.  There  are  mtuij 
well  equipped  gymnasiums,  but  the  most  common  exercise  is 
that  of  games  in  the  open  air.  The  children  run  out  of  doors 
between  hours  of  lessons,  even  during  short  recesses  of  only 
ten  minutes.  Recreation  in  the  open  air  is  a  recognized 
necessity  in  all  American  schools,  even  in  the  coldest  plaoes 
and  in  the  severest  weather.  The  heating  systems,  which  make 
the  houses  and  schools  comfortable,  render  a  frequent  change 
of  air  indispensable;  and  the  children,  by  going  out  of  doors 
often,  not  only  avoid  becoming  slothful,  but  acquire  great 
agility,  a  quality  which  is  lacking  in  children  accustomed  to 
remain  seated  hour  after  hour,  as  in  our  sob oot rooms." 

Speaking  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  its  propaganda. 
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Mr.  Ferreri  criticises  public  exhibiiionB,  because  they  tend 
merely  to  mystify  the  spectators.  For  example,  he  tells  of 
an  exhibition  that  he  attended  of  the  pupils  of  an  oral  scbooL 
He  says  :  "  I  moved  about  in  the  audience,  and  every  time 
that  a  boy  or  girl  was  presented  to  reply  to  the  usual  ques- 
tions, I  asked  some  one  near  me,  *■  What  did  he  say  V  or,  '  Did 
you  understand  t '  and  it  always  happened  that  I  asked  some 
one  who  had  not  understood." 

Mr.  Ferreri  commends  the  love  of  reading  that  he  found  in 
the  pupils  of  our  schools,  and  attributes  the  habit  to  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  length  of  school  life  in  America, 
and  to  the  abundance  of  suitable  books. 

In  his  last  chapter  he  speaks  of  giving  Helen  Keller  lessons 
in  Italian,  and  of  the  wonderful  range  of  her  knowledge. 

Pages  257  to  380  contain  eleven  appendices,  consisting  of 
articles  previously  published  by  Mr.  Ferreri  in  various  maga- 
zines, some  of  them  in  the  Annals.  One  of  them  is  entitled 
"  L^ America  Vittoriosa "  (Victorious  America).  It  is  an  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  Ferreri  before  the  Department  of  Special 
Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Minne- 
apolis, July  11,  1902.  One  or  two  extracts  will  indicate  his 
admiration  for  America.  ^^In  Europe  we  speak  and  write 
much — perhaps  too  much — and  we  have  the  best  ideas  and 
the  finest  theories  on  the  general  education  of  the  child,  and 
particularly  of  the  deaf,  as  well  as  of  the  feeble-minded  ;  but 
we  have  not  the  means  to  put  these  ideas  and  theories  into 
practice.  Here  I  find  the  contrary.  The  Americans  put  into 
practice  our  ideas,  and  they  make  every  effort  to  do  it  well. 
In  Europe  we  have  a  large  and  rich  special  literature  on  the 
education  of  defective  children,  but  then  I  have  never  seen 
put  into  practice,  so  largely  and  liberally,  the  suggestions  of 
science  in  regard  to  the  care  and  education  of  these  children 
as  is  doue  in  every  State  of  this  American  Union.  And  here 
I  find  also  the  best  schools  for  the  deaf. 

"  Therefore,  to  the  inquiry  of  my  European  colleagues. 
What  are  the  Americans  doing  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  ? 
I  can  answer  without  any  hesitation  :  They  are  doing  the 
best  which  it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  present  condition  of 
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science  :  and  id  a  not  far  distant  future  they  will  be  our  guide 
in  the  progreasive  deTelopment  of  our  special  line  of  edu- 
cation." 

ALLAN  BRADSHAW  FAY. 

Aitnutant  Profmor  in  Oaii-iudft  College,   WtuiUagton.  li.  C. 


HOWE,  MAUD,  and  HALL,  FLORENCE  HOWE,  Laura 
Bridgman:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught 
Her.  With  IllustraTions  fiom  Drawings  by  John  Elliott.  Boston; 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.     1903-     lamo.,  pp.  394. 

Altbough  tbe  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  bae  been  ably 
treated  by  Di-.  Howe  in  the  Reports  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  in  the  "Life"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Laoinon,  this 
book  is  by  no  means  a  vain  repetition.  The  pedagogic  aspects 
of  the  case  are  presented  from  a  broader  base  of  observation 
tban  that  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  and  with  iilustratious  which  pro- 
priety forbade  Dr.  Howe  to  use  in  oflicial  documents.  The 
book  is  also  written  in  a  more  pleasing  style  and  with  a  finer 
seQiie  of  literary  and  other  values.  Not  its  least  charm  and 
importance  lie  in  the  view  it  giveg  of  Laura's — creator,  we 
bad  almost  said — ber  teacher  and  friend,  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
Not  that  bis  figure  is  allowed  to  crowd  Laura's  into  the  back- 
ground, but  it  was  essential,  in  accounting  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  to  give  ub  a  clear  conception  of  that  personality  which 
acted  so  powerfully  on  her  and  which  virtually  created  the 
enviroBDjent  in  which  her  nature  was  developed. 

Dr.  Howe  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  genera- 
tion. Born  (1>^00)  and  bred  in  Boston,  the  home  of  the  re- 
forming philanthropist,  be  was  one  himself,  and  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  In  his  youth  he  threw  himself  ardently  into 
the  cftuse  of  oppressed  nationalities,  beariug  the  extremes  of 
privation  and  the  daily  hazard  of  life  through  the  Greek 
war  of  independence,  and  incurring  by  his  services  on  be- 
half of  the  Poles  an  imprisonmeut,  which, but  for  chance,  might 
have  ended  only  wilh  bis  life.  For  half  a  century  more  be 
was  in  the  forefront  of  every  reform  movement  of  which  Bos- 
ton  was  the  centre — some  of  them  romantic  ;  some,  perhaps, 
rather  visionary.  One  who  knows  something  of  reformers,  and 
especially  of  Boston  reformers,  might,  from  such  an  account, 
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Hanover.  New  Hampshire.  The  change,  however,  from  the 
institution  life,  Cull  of  physical  activity  and  enlivened  bj 
constant  communication  with  other  minds,  was  too  great 
the  family  circle  she  was  treated  with  affection  and  comfort- 
ably cared  for,  hut  her  miud  no  longer  found  esercise  and  eha 
pined  away,  sinking  almost  to  the  point  of  death.  Dr.  Howe 
sent  for  her,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  while  she  lived  her 
home  should  he  in  tbe  Institution.  Her  life  here  was  happy 
and  useful.  She  spent  some  time  daily  in  reading,  and  i 
among  lier  favorite  boots,  besides  the  Bible,  are  mentioned 
Evangeline  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  her  comprehension 
and  taste  in  reading  must  have  been  pretty  good. 

She  had  her  share  in  household  duties,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  even  in  a  house  kept  with  excjuisite  neatnesa,  the 
rooms  she  cared  for  were  found  tbe  most  immaculate,  while 
in  the  sewing-room  her  standard  of  work  was  more  exactioff 
than  that  of  the  seeing  teacher.  She  occupied  herself  a  good 
deal  in  fancy  knitting,  in  which  she  excelled.  Her  cheerful, 
busy,  blameless — in  a  high  sense,  although  indirectly,  useful 
life,  ended  May  24,  1889,  Dr.  Howe  died  thirteen  years  be- 
fore her,  but  she  was  surrounded  by  kind  friends  to  the  last. 

In  considering  her  development,  the  temptation  is  irresisti- 
ble to  compare  it,  at  every  step,  with  that  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  only  other  blind-deaf  person  whose  education  has  been 
treated  with  equal  fulness  It  is  true  that  there  are  pitfalls 
along  this  path,  but  with  Plutarch's  example  for  warrant 
we  may  believe  that  it  also  affords  occasion  for  instructive  re-, 
flection. 

Laura  was  of  sound,  unmixed  English  Puritan  yeoman 
stock  transplanted  into  New  England,  where,  moulded  by  tbe 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  town  meeting,  and  the  necessity  of 
fsrming  on  the  glacial  drift,  it  grew  into  a  race  distinguished 
by  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  will.  Helen  was  distinctly 
of  gentle  blood,  uniting  in  her  ancestry  a  line  of  Swiss  8chal> 
ars  with  some  of  the  best  strains  of  those  two  illuetriouf 
American  commonwealths,  MassaohunettB  and  Virginia.  Yet 
the  difference  in  organization  was  not,  us  one  might  have  ex- 
pected, in  native  grace  and  refinement — rather  in  vigor  of 
body  and  force  of  will.  Both  were  graceful,  sensitive,  affec- 
tionate, and  intelligent  to  a  marked  degree. 
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But  it  is  chsTacterietic  that  Laura  in  recalling  her  uDillu- 
xuined  childiah  daje  speaks  of  herself  aa  sitting  in  ber  little 
«hair  by  the  fireside,  waiting  patiently  for  Ibe  brief  toucb  of 
endearment  which  her  busy  mother  could  give  her  in  pass- 
ing. Heles.  at  the  corresponding  period,  ivae  Bcrambling 
»bout  the  place,  domiiieering  over  her  little  maid  and  play- 
-mate,  rioting  among  the  wealth  of  fragrant  roees,  seeking  out 
her  parents  to  wreak  her  affection  in  passionate  caresses  or  to 
enjoy  a  hearty  frolic. 

Throughout  their  education  we  see  this  difference,  Laura's 
i^uicknesB — her  intellectual  velocity,  so  to  speak — being  per- 
haps equal  to  Helen's,  but  the  difference  in  the  mental  mass 
of  the  two  girls  accounting  for  the  vast  excess  of  momentum 
in  the  caee  of  the  more  favored  one. 

Both  lost  sight  and  hearing  at  nearly  the  same  age^ Laura 
at  24,  Helen  at  20  months.  Bnt  the  latter  was  an  unusually 
sturdy,  precocious  child,  speaking  her  first  word  at  six 
months,  walking  at  one  year  ;  while  Laura  was  a  puny,  rickety 
infant,  enjoying  only  a  few  months  of  tolerable  health  before 
the  loss  of  her  senses,  and  for  two  years  after  that  being  in 
almost  constant  pain  and  weakness.  Moreover,  while  Laura 
.  lost  her  sense  of  smell  almost  entirely,  Helen's  became  pre- 
iernaturally  keen,  and  waa  a  source,  as  she  records,  of  keen 
I  delight. 

Hence,  even  if  the  original  mental  endowments  in  each  case 
had  been  equal,  Helen's  mind,  at  the  time  when  her  education 
was  begun,  was  considerably  better  prepared  to  respond  to  a 
stimulus  from  without  than  was  Laura's  at  the  same  stage. 
A  factor  of  some  importance  in  Laura's  early  childhood  was 
her  companion,  "Uncle"  Asa  Tenney,  a  rough,  unlettered, 
eccentric,  but  tender-hearted  man,  who  used  to  take  ber  out 
to  walk  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  led  her  to  feel  the  trees 
and  rocks  and  to  plunge  her  hands  in  the  rippling  brook. 
Yet  even  this  companionship  was  brought  to  her,  which 
Helen  sought  out  for  herself  in  whatever  lay  around  her. 

As  to  Laura's  ideas  regarding  sight  and  hearing.  Dr.  San- 
ford,  of  Clark  University,  who  has  made  a  keen  analysis  of 
her  case  from  the  records,  notes  that  while  she  had  a  toler- 
ftbtfl  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  our  e;es  serve  us  in  re- 
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porliDg  the  shape  uud  size  and  distaace  of  objects,  it  is  oulv 
of  the  HeDBatione  produced  hy  light  and  daikneae  that  she 
writes  as  one  having  felt  them.  As  her  vision  waa  totally  de- 
stroyed, this  must  have  been  an  effect  of  aub-conscious  recol- 
lectiou — unless  indeed  she  confuses  the  temperature  sense  as 
affected  by  the  sunehine  with  the  seuse  of  sight.  Hel«D 
seems  from  an  early  age  to  have  written  of  what  ahe  "  saw  " 
and  "heard,"  just  as  a  normal  person  would.  Something  of 
this  is  DO  doubt  due  to  her  amazing  power  of  assimilating 
language,  but  the  fact  that  she  never  is  betrayed  into  a  false 
analogy  nor  strikes  the  wrong  note  shows  that  she  is  not 
repeating  a  lesson  by  rote,  but  is  expressing  a  genuine  feel- 
ing. Recollection  of  sensations  received  earlier  than  twenty 
months  will  not  explain  this.  It  must  be,  seemingly,  the 
translution  by  analogy  of  a  range  of  equally  delicate  and  ac- 
curate impressions  received  through  other  senses  Why  nott 
The  changes  in  the  brain  by  which  we  recognize  the  rose  as 
red,  the  grass  as  green,  cannot  be  the  same  changes  which  in 
these  objects  cause  the  redness  and  the  greenness.  All  is,  the 
same  set  of  outward  phenomena  ahvaya  induce  the  correspond- 
ing mental  phenomena.  So  if,  by  whatever  delicate  and  complex 
sense  impressions,  unknown  to  us.  Miss  Keller  perceives  the 
strength,  dignity,  authority,  repose,  which  Michel  Angelo  ex- 
pressed in  his  "Moses,"  and  which  you  and  I  can  learn  only 
by  sight,  she  "  sees  "  the  statue  in  as  real  a  sense  as  we  do. 
As  to  hearing,  it  is  probable  Launi  had  a  less  clear  concep- 
tion of  that  than  of  sight.  Like  many  deaf  persons,  being  con- 
scious of  aerial  vibration  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  moat 
hearing  persons  are,  recognizing  not  only  the  rhythm  but  the 
intensity  and  to  some  extent  the  pitch  of  sounds,  it  was  from 
that  very  fact  harder  for  her  to  think  of  audition  as  differing 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  her  own  sensation  of  "  bear- 
ing with  the  feet." 

The  principles  on  which  the  education  of  both  girls  was 
based  were  substantially  the  same,  and  it  is  a  high  tribute  to 
Dr.  Howe's  genius  that  the  iipplication  oi  twentieth  century 
pedagogy  and  psychology  to  the  problem  only,  for  the  most 
part,  traces  out  the  path  he  blazed  before.  "  Most  can  raise 
the  flowers,  for  ail  have  got  the  seed."     Bat  Miss  Sullivan 
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soi  only  grasped  and  supplied  the  principles  with  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  :  she  made  decided  improvements  in  methods 
and  added  at  least  one  important  principle — that  of  begin- 
ning with  uuceaBiDg  talk  by  the  finger  alphabet  and  persist- 
ing in  it  in  the  face  of  a  total  lack  of  comprehension  on  the 
child's  part.  Perhaps  only  a  specially  attractive  teacher  with 
an  especially  inquisitive  child  could  succeed  as  she  did.  but 
tbo  fact  remains  that  while  Helen  flecms  to  have  been  uo 
quicker  than  Laura  was  to  grasp  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
connection  between  the  word  and  the  thing  (it  was  a  matter 
of  weeks  with  each),  that  illuming  ray  developed  in  her 
mind  almost  at  once  the  latent  images  of  ten,  twenty,  forty 
words,  while  Laura  was  still  obliged  to  toil  slowly,  painfully, 
to  add  word  by  word  to  her  vocabulary.  This  sudden  fruit- 
AgA  after  two  months  of  seemingly  useless  cultivation  ahows 
the  deep  wisdom  of  Miss  Sullivau'x  plan. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  fortunate  in  being  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  edueatlon  and  so  being  free  from  the  obses- 
sion of  the  printed  book  as  the  great  means  of  teaching.  Evi- 
dently a  lover  and  a  well-read  student  of  the  Book  of  Nature, 
she  took  Helen  afield  and  showed  her  nil  the  familiar  objects 
of  meadow  and  wood  and  stream  and  swamp  and  hill,  ex- 
plaining everything  both  in  its  familiar  every-day  aspects  and 
in  its  relation  to  life  and  to  the  great  forces  which  sway  the  uni- 
verse. Laura's  teachers,  liviDK  in  a  city  and  in  an  iuHtitutioii, 
had  not  the  opportunity,  even  if  they  bad  theability,  tolay  fiu<;b 
a  groundwork  of  sound  knowledge.  Their  work  indeed  was 
evidently  reaching  out  toward  such  nn  ideal  and  showed  pey- 
chologicnl  insight  far  in  advance  of  their  day.  But  when  we 
compare  Helen  in  her  first  year  or  two  of  instruction  eagerly 
feeling  an  egg,  breaking  it  open  to  feel  the  contents,  examining 
tbs  chipped  edges  of  one  uewly  hatched,  plying  her  teachers 
with  questions,  and  learning  the  history  of  the  life  processes 
involved,  and  then  think  of  the  fifteen-year-old  Laura  pain- 
fully recalling  something  she  had  studied  in  her  book  about 
"chyle"  and  "  chyme," — we  feel  that  we  behold  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  educationally. 

The  religioua  development  of  the  two  presents  some  strik- 
ing reeemblances.     Both   were,  apparently,  the  children   of 
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CEtlvinietic  parente.  But  these  pareute  were,  rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, williDg  to  entrust  the  religious  training  of  the  children  to 
the  teachers,  who  seem  to  have  held  a  more  liberal  creed.  In 
both  cases  no  teaching  was  given  on  any  of  the  points  which 
divide  our  "  two  and  seventy  jarring  eocts,"  nor,  indeed,  at 
first,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In  both  cases  the 
logical  faculty,  after  learning  that  many  effects  are  produced 
with  a  purpose  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  and  that  other  ef- 
fects, seemingly  also  purposed,  aie  beyond  human  power,  de- 
manded to  know  the  Author  of  these  higher  results.  Laura 
at  once  received  and  welcomed  what  is  understood  as  the 
"  liberal  Christian  "  theory,  and  developed  a  lovely  Cbristian 
faith  and  character  based  on  that  view  of  the  sours  relation 
to  God.  Helen's  teacher  answered  her  early  enquiries  by 
presenting  what  we  hope  it  is  not  disrespectful  either  to  that 
lady  or  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  charncterii^e  as  the  "  lumi- 
niferoua  ether  theory  "  of  God — an  nil-pervading  Presence,  all- 
efficient  and  incomprehensible.  Helen's  keen  intelligence  re- 
jected summarily  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  well-mean- 
ing friends  to  present  a  stereotyped  expression  of  conventional 
i-eligious  views,  but  later,  in  converse  with  that  great  inter- 
preter of  religion,  PhiltipH  Brooks,  t>be  found  an  idea  of  Ood 
that  met  the  wants  of  the  human  heart  without  violating  the 
human  reason.  In  later  life  Laura  was  proselyted  by  frienda 
of  the  Baptist  faith,  underwent  the  process  of  conversion,  and 
joined  the  church.  In  the  opinion  of  her  Boston  friends  this 
was  a  backward  step  in  her  spiritual  development,  causing 
narrowness,  acerbity,  and  self- righteousness  to  which  she  had 
been  a  stranger,  and  which  she,  fortunately,  outgrew.  There 
may,  however,  be  another  side  to  this  experience,  less  appar- 
ent from  outside. 

Laura  Bridgmau's  organization  seems  to  have  been,  on  cer- 
tain planes,  as  fine  as  Helen  Kellers.  Her  native  refinement 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  coming  from  a  plain  country  home 
into  association  witJi  persons  belonging  to  circles  of  the 
highest  culture,  she  fell  instinctively  into  all  the  little  cus- 
toms of  polite  society  which  are  based  on  consideration  for 
others,  whereas  those  which  tire  merely  conventions  bad  to  be 
drilled  into  her  by  frequent  repetitions.     Her  exquisite  neat- 
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nese,  her  deftnees  of  movement,  her  keen  intuiiions  aa  to 
«baracter.  the  aensitivenesit  of  her  conscience,  were  those  of  a 
nature  refined  and  delkute  to  a  high  degree.  Her  intelli- 
gence, on  the  level  of  everj-day  matters,  wiia  as  quick  as  any 
one's.  In  colloquial  lnuguage  and  the  subjects  generally 
treated  of  in  such  languag^e  she  was  at  home. 

When  we  paas  above  that  level  in  thought,  in  language,  in 
aspiration,  her  limitations  appear.  Thoagh  she  seems  to 
have  had  a  pretty  good  comprehension  of  "book  language," 
she  never  was  able  to  use  it  herself  with  grace  or  even  with 
correctness,  although  she  almost  always  makes  her  meaning 
plain.  Living  in  daily  intercourse  with  Dr.  Howe,  her  jour- 
nal, so  far  as  appears,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  or  of  Kossuth  or  of  Garibaldi.  Of  the  great  men 
who  came  to  see  her,  no  word  of  hers  shows  any  apprehen- 
sion of  what  they  stood  for  in  the  world  outside. 

Yet,  I  think,  some  qualification  must  be  made  in  this  esti- 
mate of  her.  Her  "poetry"— crude,  pathetic,  ludicrous  if  it 
were  not  so  pathetic — shows  a  mind,  if  low-lying  and  level- 
lined,  "  yet  also  nigb  to  Heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars." 
Of  rhyme  or  rhythm  it  is,  as  we  might  suppose,  guiltless. 
But  there  are  imaginative  ideas  in  picturesque  expression  and 
there  is  a  definite  poetic  form — that  of  Hebrew  poetry,  con- 
sisting in  the  parallelism  of  two  repeated  seatenceo  or  else  in 
their  sharp  contrast  We  admire  in  the  world-poet  Isaiah 
such  lines  as 

The  Lord  will  oome  with  &  re, 

•  And  with  his  obnriots  llks  h  whirlwiud  ; 

To  rudder  liia  nnger  with  Tury. 
And  hiH  rebuke  with  Qnnies  al  lite. 

Why  should  we  not  allow  some  poetic  feeling  to  the  writer 
of  the  poem  "  On  Light  and  Darkness,"  from  which  we  take 
the  foUowing  : 

Ijght  U  more  brilliitnt  thau  ruhy,  even  diaiuond. 

Ugbt  is  whiter  tbau  buovt. 

DtTknees  Is  night. like, 

U  looks  BB  black  na  irou. 

Darknesa  is  u  sorrow. 

Light  yields  a  sbootiitg  joy  tUmugli  thr  hiimitu  [henrlj. 
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And  if  '^  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  if  it  be  ^^  the  Tery 
bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues/'  then  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
surely  *'  loved  much/'  should,  by  God's  tests,  rank  high  in  the 
human  scale. 

Miss  Keller's  literary  skill  and  attainments  are  familiar  to 
us  all ;  only  one  point  claims  notice  here.  Her  writings  show 
a  wonderful  '^  ear  "  for  the  niceties  of  spoken  language — the 
rhythm  and  balance  of  the  sentence,  the  recurrence  of  pleas- 
ing sounds,  the  suiting  of  the  cadences  to  the  meaning ;  how  is 
it  accounted  for?  Must  it  not  be  that  her  knowledge  of 
speech,  her  delicate  sense  of  the  muscular  movements  involyed 
in  vocalization,  supplemented  by  what  her  wonderful  fingers 
report  as  to  these  fugitive  shadings  in  the  utterance  of  her 
friends,  give  her  this  fine  sense  which  eoables  her  to  marshal 
her  words  in  a  Pyrrhic  dance,  an  ordered  march,  or  a  battle- 
charge?  Should  she  choose  to  subject  what  she  writes  to 
metrical  form,  even  the  most  exacting,  in  which 

Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble, 
So  fantaatioal  is  the  dainty  metre, 

we  do  not  doubt  that  she  would  succeed. 

We  close  this  account  of  Laura  Bridgman's  life  with  the 
feeling  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  story  so 
admirably  and  fully  told  will  cease  to  be  of  deep  interest  to 
students  of  the  human  mind  and  lovers  of  the  human  soul. 

WESTON  JENKINS, 
Ifutrtictor  in  the  Alabama  School^  2'alledega,  Alabama. 


THE    SEVENTEENTH   MEETING    OF   THE  CONVEN- 
TION   OF    AMERICAN    INSTRUCTORS    OF    THE 

DEAF. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  JJec.  18,  1903. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention,  held  in  Buffalo  in 
July,  1901,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Mor- 
ganton,  to  hold  the  next  Convention  at  that  School. 
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This  meeting,  in  accordance  witb  our  cuetom,  would  be 
beld  in  the  summer  of  1904,  but,  as  you  are  all  aware,  there 
is  to  be  a  very  interesting  exposition  in  progress  during  next 
summer  at  Ht.  Louia.  Much  discussion  baa  been  bad  among 
members  of  tbe  Convention  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
postponing  its  next  meetiug  so  that  it  sbuU  uot  conflict  with  . 
the  Exposition,  aad  after  very  full  cousideratiou  the  Stand- 
ing Executive  Comrnittee  of  the  Convention  has  voted  to 
postpone  tbe  meeting  uutil  the  summer  of  1905. 

The  authorities  of  the  North  Carolina  School,  while  regret- 
ting that  condiiious  are  such  as  to  require  tbe  postponement 
of  the  Convention,  are  satisfied  that  this  will  be  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue.  They  promise  a  cordial  welcome  to  tbe 
Convention  in  tbe  sunjmer  of  1906,  and  hope  for  a  large  at- 
tendance of  members. 

E.  M.  OALLADDET, 
PrtMent  of  the  Convention. 
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A  rkansaa  Inntiiute. — Miss  Frances  B.  Gillespie,  head  teacher 
of  the  speech  departmeDt,  has  resigned  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  order  to  lit  herself  more 
fully  for  the  work.  Miss  CordeliaAndi'ews  has  been  promoted 
to  fill  tbe  vacancy,  and  Mr.  I.  S.  Humbert  has  been  elected  to 
Miss  Andrews's  place.  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Mashburn,  of  the  manual 
department,  has  been  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  but  baa  now 
recovered  and  resumed  his  work. 

B  Horace  Miitiii  i^eAno^.— Tbe  Parents'  Education  Asaociation 
connected  with  this  School  has  published  a  booklet  of  28  pages 
entitled  "An  Offering  in  Behalf  of  the  Deaf,"  written  by  Eliza- 
beth Porter  Gould.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  School,  and  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  admiration 
to  Miss  Barah  Fuller,  who  bas  been  the  Principal  of  the  School 
since  its  establishment  in  18r>9. 
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Indian  Territory  School. — A  Hchool  for  the  deaf  aod  the 
blind  has  recently  been  established  at  Fort  Oibsoo,  Indian 
Territory,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  Renfro,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Michaels,  of  the  Arkansas  Institute,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  the  deaf. 

Indiana  InaliUitiov. — Mr.  Johnson's  "Outlines"  for  1903- 
'04,  in  addition  to  the  usual  statement  of  the  course  of  study, 
assignment  of  work,  regulations,  etc.,  coutaiuB  some  valuable 
information  concerniug  the  causes  and  nature  of  deafness,  the 
mechanism  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  tests  of  deafness,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  deaf  and  their  friends. 

Iowa  tichool. — A  high-grade  stereopticon  with  Edison's 
kinetoscope  attachment  and  films  has  been  purchased  for 
4375  ;  also  from  the  Columbia  School  Supply  Company  one 
of  their  "cabinets''  for  demonstration  and  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy  for  1^400,  and  from  the  Rochester  Optical 
Company  a  "Fremo  Supreme"  camera  for  the  class  in  pho- 
tography at  a  cost  of  $lt)0. 

Florida  School. — The  name  has  been  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature from  "  Institute  "  to  "  School,"  and  all  such  words  m 
"inmates,"  "  indigent,"  "asylum,"  and  "  charity,"  have  been 
stricken  from  the  statutes  governing  the  school. 

Miss  FranceH  K.  Bell,  late  of  the  North  Carolina  School, 
and  Miss  Sadie  Lillard.  trained  for  oral  work  at  Mt.  Airy,  bsve 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Louisiana  7»«Ci(u(e.  —  Miss  Leila  M.  Dedman,  lately  of  the 
North  Dakota  School,  and  Miss  Frances  Holloway,  who  took 
a  course  of  training  in  speech  teaching  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
succeed  Miss  Ernestine  Jastremski,  now  connected  with  the 
Minnesota  School,  and  Miss  Hettie  I.  Patterson,  who  bos 
gone  to  the  Illinois  School. 

Maekay  Institution. — Miss  Edna  Shirley  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  vice  Miss  Elizabeth  Duncan,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Shirley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  training  class. 

Maryland  School. — Miss  H.  Ruth  Griswold.  a  graduate  of 
the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  who  formerly 
taught  for  two  years  in  the  South  Carolina  School,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 
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Michigan  School. — Mr.  Willis  Hubbard  completed  bis  for- 
tieth year  of  service  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  teacher  in  thia 
School  November  11,  1903.  His  associates  celebrated  the 
occasioD  by  presenting  him  with  a  handsome  roll-top  desk 
and  a  revoMng  office  chair.  Tbe  presentation  address  was 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown,  who  completed  hia  own  for- 
tieth year  of  service  five  years  ago.  These  two  men  have 
taught  coDtinuonsly  under  every  superintendent  tbe  School 
has  bad,  and  we  hope  there  are  yet  many  years  of  successful 
work  for  them  in  the  future. 

Miniieaola  School. — Tbe  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  has 
been  conferred  upon  Mr.  J.  L.  Tate,  Superintendent,  by 
Westminster  College,  his  Alma  Mater. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Jewell,  of  Rome,  New  York,  has  been  added 
to  tbe  corps  of  teachers. 

Mi»si»sippt  InatitiUion. — The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyna,  Superintendent, 
by  Westminster  College,  his  Alma  Mater. 

North  Carolina  Schovl. — Miss  Helen  3.  Flagg,  of  Hait- 
ford,  Connecticut,  has  been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
corps  of  instructors  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mar- 
tha C.  Bell,  who  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

I'ennsylvania  In  Hitution. —iiisa  Ida  La  Rue  has  resigned 
on  account  uf  failing  health,  and  Miss  Anna  R.  McClintock 
to  be  married.  The  position  of  the  former  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Dustan,  formerly  of  the 
Clarke  School ;  of  tbe  latter  by  tbe  appointment  of  Miss 
Grace  C.  Williams,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School. 

South  Dakota  Srhi>i>l.^M.r.  James  Simpson,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  this  School,  dieduf  pneumonia  at  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  November  16,  1903,  aged  forty-eight.  He  was  born 
in  Milford,  Michigan,  January  21,  1855.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  six  children,  four  of  whom  were  congenitally  deaf.  Their 
deafuess  was  only  partial,  but  it  increased  as  they  grew  older, 
though  they  never  became  totally  deaf.  They  all  learned  to 
speak  and  read  speech  very  well.  William,  tbe  oldest  brother, 
was  such  a  good  lip-reader  that  in  the  Civil  War  he  succeeded 
in  passing  tbe  examination  and  enlisting  as  a  soldier  in  the 
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United  States  Army.  Another  brother.  Deloa,  fouDded  the 
St.  Louis  Uay-School  for  the  Deaf,  nnd  cooducted  it  Bucceas- 
(ully  tor  Beveral  years.  Jamea  was  educated  in  the  Michigan 
School  and  took  au  additional  coarse  io  the  High  Class  of  tba 
New  York  InHtituttOD.  He  taught  in  the  Iowa  School  for 
three  jears,  and  in  1881,  the  second  year  of  the  establishment 
of  the  South  Dakota  School,  he  became  its  Superintendent, 
and  remaiued  in  this  position  uutil  last  summer.  He  was 
married  in  1880  to  Annie  Laura  Wright,  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  Sclioo),  and  had  four  children,  all  hearing.  He  was  a 
man  of  energy,  shrewdness,  executive  ability,  and  high  ohar- 
acter.  Under  his  management  the  South  Dakota  School  grew 
from  five  pupils  to  fifty,  and  in  the  place  of  a  small  house  built 
for  another  purpose  it  acquired  large  grounds  and  fine  build- 
ings. 

Tetiiieisee  fkhool. — The  School  baa  sustained  a  serious  toM 
iu  the  death  of  its  matron.  Miss  Sallie  Jackson,  and  its  stew- 
ard, Mr.  C.  A.  Gurley.  Both  had  served  the  Institution  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  Miss  Jackson  for  twenty-three  years  and 
Mr.  Gurtey  tor  thirteen  veara.  Mr.  Gurley  died  November  28 
and  Miss  Jackson  November  29. 

Virginia  School. — Miaa  F.  Burr  Way,  teacher  in  the  oral 
department,  has  resigned,  and  Miss  Julia  V.  M.  Tyler,  of  Bad- 
ford,  Virginia,  has  been  elected  to  Qll  the  vacancy. 

WeMern  J^emiaj/lvania  Initlitulioii.. — A  reception  was  given 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkinsburg,  Fennayl- 
vania,  December  11, 1903,  to  Mr.  George  M.  Teegarden,  in  com- 
memoratiou  of  bis  continuous  service  as  an  efficient  and  aue- 
cesstul  teacher  in  this  Inatitution  since  its  establishment  in 
1876.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  John  G.  Brown, 
Preaideut  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  William  N.  Burt. 
Principal,  Mr.  B.  R.  AIIabougL,  and  others.  Mr.  Teegarden'B 
former  pupils  gave  him  Henry  Thurston  Peck's  "  Great  Mas- 
terpieces "  us  a,  token  of  their  gratitude  and  aftection. 
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CLASS  GOVERNMENT. 

Class  goyernment  is  an  important  question,  one  that 
cannot  be  passed  over  lightly  or  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
set  rales.  In  fact  no  set  of  rules  will  fit  every  class  or 
can  be  appropriated  by  every  teacher.  Here  as  nowhere 
else  is  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  teacher  taxed  to  the 
utmost. 

Time  is  precious  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  We  have 
no  time  to  spend  for  the  mere  sake  of  discipline,  but 
good  order  and  good  conduct  in  the  schoolroom  econo- 
mize time.  All  class  government,  then,  should  have  for 
its  ultimate  aim  the  practical  upbuilding  of  the  mind. 

"The  motive  of  school  government  is  to  give  the  child 
the  power  and  the  necessary  reason  to  govern  himself.'* 

The  sooner  the  child  learns  to  act  from  his  own  right 
impulses  the  better  for  him  through  school  as  well  as 
through  lite.  The  younger  the  child  when  he  recognizes 
right  the  better. 

In  treating  this  question  the  following  points  will  be 
considered  : 

1.  The  best  means  to  secure  and  keep  attention  in  the 
classroom. 

2.  How  far  should  we  strive  to  keep  the  children  from 
talking  in  school  ? 
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3.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  ''  hard  and  fast "  rales  to  gOT- 
em  the  conduct  of  pupils  in  school  ? 

4.  How  to  prevent  copying. 

5.  The  best  way  to  preserve  order  in  the  schoolrooms 
and  halls, 

1.  One  of  the  prime  requisites  to  good  order  and  har- 
mony in  the  classroom  is  that  the  teaoher  be  supreme— 
that  his  will  be  paramount.  Supposing  this  to  be  so  half 
the  difficulty  is  eliminated,  but  then  very  often  the  other 
half  is  a  most  vexing  problem. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  born  leader  to  govern.  His 
pupils  seem  naturally  to  fall  into  a  groove  and  follow 
without  any  apparent  effort  on  his  part.  All  teachers, 
however,  are  not  so  fortunate  by  birth,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  some  of  us  to  study  the  ethics  of  govern- 
ment more  or  less.  We  cannot  afford  to  expose  our  weak 
points  to  the  attack  of  our  pupils,  and  we  know  from  ex- 
perience that  they  are  quick  at  finding  where  we  are  vul- 
nerable. 

To  have  and  to  hold  universal  attention  in  the  class- 
room is  something  most  earnestly  to  be  wished  for.  How 
can  we  best  obtain  this  desired  end  ? 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  what  the  teacher  writes  on 
the  board  is  a  part  of  the  language  lesson  for  the  day, 
consequently  pupils  should  be  expected  to  study  and 
ponder  every  expression  so  presented,  and  memorize  all 
new  words  and  phrases,  of  course  after  they  have  been 
fully  demonstrated.  This  tends  to  keep  the  pupils  busy 
and  fix  their  attention  on  something  beneficial  during  the 
intervals  when  the  teacher's  attention  is  otherwise  on- 
gaged.  We  should  be  deliberate — better  be  too  slow  than 
too  fast  for  the  average  pupil.  When  addressing  the 
whole  class,  either  in  writing  or  spelling,  require  the  pupils 
to  repeat  sentences,  questions,  or  words  off-hand.  We 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  often  the  pupils  are  dream- 
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iog — consequently  not  attentive,  although  their  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  teacher.  When  this  practice  is  kept  up 
pupils  will  gradnally  acquire  the  habit  of  attention  during 
recitations. 

Personal  meition  by  working  the  names  of  the  pupils 
into  the  lessons  or  compositions  on  the  board  will  often 
wake  up  sleepy  pupils.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  one's 
name  "  in  print "  appeals  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  to 
others.  Watch  those  iucliued  to  carelessness  and  ply 
tbem  with  questions. 

In  the  recitation  of  lessons  it  is  not  advisable  to  stick 
too  closely  to  the  test.  It  often  becomes  irksome  and 
then  the  attention  of  the  child  will  begin  to  wander. 
"  Side  lights  "  can  be  worked  in  to  promote  and  keep  at- 
tention. 

I  think  we  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  form  in  our  pupils 
the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  From  the  begin- 
ning, classes  ought  to  be  managed  with  this  object  in  view. 
The  will  power  of  the  child  should  be  directed  into  proper 
chaDuels  and  it  will,  then,  prove  one  of  his  most  valuable 
adjuncts. 

K"  Gifts  connt  (or  little,  aiU  »1odb  is  great; 
All  thiagi  give  way  before  it,  bood  oi  lule." 
Borne  of  the  most  intelligent  deaf  persons  I  know  were 
either  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  at  a  very  tender  a^e. 
The  secret  of  their  success  is  simply  that  they  learned  the 
Tfalue  of  application  early  and  practiced  it  late.  Their 
■will  power  was  well  developed.  They  practiced  labori- 
ously for  themselves  the  repetitions  which  the  hearing 
<;hild  receives  without  effort. 

To  secare  and  keep  attention  in  the  classroom,  then,  is 
to  keep  our  pupils  busy  repeating  and  going  over  lessons 
previously  studied — I  do  not  say  learned. 

2.  Talking  is  more  fruitfat  of  disorder  in  the  classroom 
anything  else  I  know  of  unless  it  is  idleness,  but 
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talking  is  only  a  species  of  idleness.  Mischief  is  mostly 
done  by  idlers,  and  talking  is  a  thief  of  time  as  well  as 
the  mother  of  confusion.  To  promote  order  the  proper 
thing  is  to  stop  all  talking  and  direct  the  attention  of  the 
papils  into  activities  which  will  enable  them  to  discover 
and  maintain  things  for  themselves.  Give  them  a  chance 
to  select  and  pursue  their  own  reading  or  study  occasion- 
ally. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the 
smaller  pupils  to  keep  steadily  at  work  during  the  long 
hours  of  school.  It  would  be  better  to  have  shorter 
hours  for  the  younger  pupils  or  have  stated  times  daring 
which  they  may  talk  and  move  about,  but  at  all  other 
times  they  should  be  made  to  understand  there  must  be 
order  and  attention. 

In  the  upper  grades  there  is  very  little  excuse  for  talk- 
ing at  all.  If  the  pupils  can  be  trained  to  discuss  their 
studies  and  ask  each  other  questions — ^not  in  signs — about 
their  lessons,  well  and  good.  It  conduces  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ideas  and  language. 

Tbe  ordinary  talk  of  most  of  our  pupils  during  school 
hours  would  be  termed  among  hearing  people  the  merest 
twaddle. 

The  inculcation  of  manliness  and  the  extirpation  of 
childishness  in  tbe  upper  grades  ought  effectually  to  do 
away  with  idle  talking  such  as  our  pupils  indulge  in.  At- 
tempts on  this  line,  in  my  classes,  have  resulted  in  some 
improvement  at  least. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  children  have  not  acquired 
either  the  strength  or  the  will  to  keep  up  continued  ap- 
plication. As  I  said  before,  give  them  frequent  recesses 
for  relaxation.  The  judicious  teacher  can  regulate  the 
amount  of  the  relaxation  that  is  necessary.  The  more  a 
child  loves  work  the  more  energy  he  will  bring  to  it.  He 
is  not  likely  to  love  it,  however,  unless  he  be  trained  to 
appreciate  it.    .    .       ...■>. 
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3,  We  cannot  lay  down  rules  that  will  cover  every  case 
of  disorder  or  misconduct  on  the  pnrt  of  the  pupils  with- 
out some  modifications,  It  seems  advisftble  to  eatorce 
rules  strictly  in  some  cases  aud  iu  others  leuientlj'.  To 
my  mind  it  is  the  flexible,  sliding  rule  that  will  do  the 
most  lastiog  good.  The  age,  tempernmeDt,  and  health  of 
the  pupil  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Rigidity  of  enforcement  should  be  employed  only  so 
far  as  to  accomplish  desired  ends  without  causing  bitter- 
nees  of  feeling.  What  may  be  but  a  light  requirement 
from  one  may  be  a  burden  to  another  and  consequently 
too  severe.  We  have  to  know  our  pupils  before  we  can 
enforce  our  rules. 

If  we  have  any  rules  at  all  it  is  understood  that  tbey 
niiist  be  complied  with  in  spirit  at  least,  but  the  mode  of 
enforcing  them  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher. 

Ciroumstances  in  the  schoolroom  favorable  to  good 
order  will  not  prevent  some  pnpils  from  neglecting  their 
stndies  or  being  guilty  of  misconduct.  As  the  pupils 
grow  older  there  are  always  some  who  get  the  notion  that 
they  are  privileged  individuals  or  that  they  can  bully  the 
teacher.  These  shonld  be  promptly  suppressed,  not  only 
for  their  own  good  hut  for  that  of  the  class  as  well. 
Favoritism  should  have  no  place  in  the  schoolroom. 

Bow  best  to  manage  onr  young  man  and  woman  pupils 
inclined  to  ohildishoeas  or  presumptive  arrogance  is  often 
a  serious  question.  It  should  be  solved  by  the  teacher 
in  charge,  however,  if  possible. 

I  have  in  mind  one  young  man  who,  as  a  toughened 
football  player,  imagined  he  could  "tackle"  his  teacher 
and  did  actually  make  the  attempt.  He  was  promptly 
subdned,  aud  ever  after  was  almost  a  model  of  propriety 
ID  the  schoolroom.  Another,  a  young  woman,  set  her 
teacher  at  defiance.  She  was  promptly  ignored  aud  then 
tamed  over  to  the  domestic  department  where  she  was 
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put  to  scrubbing  and  cleauiug  with  the  nervants.  Two  or 
three  dajB  of  this  treatment  restored  )ier  senses,  and  tlier^ 
after  she  made  no  more  trouble  in  echool. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  question  befora 
us.  Toung  people  love  to  tease  others  whom  they  fiud 
they  can  tease.  They  will  not  even  esempt  their  teacher 
if  they  discover  they  can  do  things  that  wiL  cause  hino 
auDoyance.  We  have  been  through  all  the  stages  of  (his 
character. 

For  the  pupil  who  teases  his  classmates,  extra  duties  or 
tasks  will  usually  act  as  a  deterrent ;  while  the  recipients 
of  his  sallies  or  tricks  are  taught  not  to  mind.  There  is 
no  satisfaction  to  the  teaser  when  he  Bnds  that  nobody 
cares  for  what  he  dues. 

When  the  teasing  and  annoying  process  is  directed  at 
the  teacher,  the  best  plan  is  simply  to  ignore  it  com 
pletely  when  he  does  not  know  who  the  would-be  jokei 
is.  I  have  had  pupils  write  on  the  board  what  they  con 
sidered  would  be  insulting  or  annoying  to  the  teacher 
only  to  have  it  tnvned  into  a  language  lesson,  and  before 
that  was  through  the  author  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it. 
In  such  matters  as  this  the  teacher  may  profitably  sink 
his  personality. 

4.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  adepts  at  copying.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  that  it  is  second  nature,  seemingly. 
These  habits  are  formed  early,  unless  promptly  checked 
by  the  watchful  teacher.  They  are  successfully  practiced, 
too,  in  every  class  unless  the  wide-awake  teacher  discoV' 
ers  their  methods. 

Such  habits  of  dependence  should  be  broken  up  and  in 
their  stead  self-reliance  instilled.  Show  that  it  is  noble 
and  manly  to  be  independent  and  a  shame  to  beg,  that  is, 
to  copy  or  take  matter  at  second-hand — that  such  prac- 
tice in  large  pupils  is  childish. 

"  Pupils  must  learn  to  do  by  doing."     WheD  addresft- 
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ing  or  qnestioning  the  class  require  close  attention  from 
all.  Allow  no  looking  about  to  catch  possible  answers. 
Allow  no  pupil  to  make  answer  until  called  on  to  do  so. 
Some  pupils  are  quick  at  answering  questions  and  delight 
in  helping  others.  Their  classmates  fall  into  the  habit  of 
watching  them  to  get  their  answers.  The  helper  and  the 
helped  should  be  penalized  alike.  This  will  usually  put 
a  stop  to  copying. 

For  pupils,  ''  Do  it  now  and  do  it  well,"  is  a  good 
motto. 

5.  To  have  the  best  order  in  the  schoolroom  and  halls, 
it  would  seem  best  to  have  some  general  rules,  such  as 
would  lead  to  harmony  and  uniformity.  I  refer  to  such 
order  as  affects  the  whole  school.  Classes  should  be  dis- 
charged simultaneously  and  in  regular  order.  They  will 
not  do  it  unless  there  are  fixed  rules  governing  the  point. 

To  prevent  talking,  for  instance,  while  dismissing  and 
in  the  halls  a  uniform  mode  of  carrying  the  hands^  might 
be  devised — said  position  to  be  maintained  until  the 
pupils  reach  the  point  of  dispersion.  I  think  each  and 
every  teacher  should  go  by  a  fixed  rule  in  this  respect. 
There  cannot  be  good  order  without  concert  of  action  on 
the  part  of  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Glasses  might  start 
from  their  respective  rooms  at  the  same  time  on  a  given 
signal  and  dovetail  as  they  move,  each  class  to  have  its 
particular  position  to  take  in  the  line. 

GEOBGE  M.  TEEGABDEN, 
Inatructar  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institutiony 

Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania, 


THE  FIRST  TRAINING  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  DEAF-BLIND. 

Since  the  publication  of  Helen  Keller's  life  history  in 
the  Ladies^  Home  Journal  there  has  been  a  renewed  in- 
terest shown  in  the  deaf-blind  in  general,  and  many  and 
amusing  are  the  wild-cat  schemes  for  their  higher  instruc- 
tion and  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  especial  benefit. 
From  the  hazy  ideas  put  forth  on  the  subject  by  the  wise 
men  one  would  suppose  we  had  in  the  deaf-blind  a  new 
species  of  humanity,  endowed  with  peculiar  supernatural 
powers  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  senses,  and  that 
a  new  pedagogy  had  been  evolved  in  their  instruction. 
But  leaving  all  these  fallacies  of  higher  instruction  and 
'^  new  discoveries  "  in  pedagogy  to  the  Samson-like  blows 
of  the  friend  of  the  deaf -blind,  Mr.  William  Wade,  and  to 
that  excellent  review  of  the  '*  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Mr. 
Weston  Jenkins,  found  in  the  last  November  number  of 
the  Annals^  I  will  proceed  to  the  first  instruction  of  the 
deaf-blind,  the  part  through  which  I  have  had  the  un- 
usual privilege  of  conducting  six  deaf-blind  children  in  as 
many  stages  of  growth,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  faithful,  earnest  teacher  or  mother  is  best  fitted  by 
nature  for  this  work ;  one  of  the  kind  who  possess  the 
faith  that  moves  mountains,  and  the  earnestness  which, 
like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins — of  omissions  in 
pedagogical  training  ;  coupled  with  this  the  patience  of 
Job,  which  endureth  all  things,  even  the  advice  and  wis- 
dom of  the  wise  men.  To  one  possessing  all  these  quali- 
fications, the  latter  especially,  or  even  desiring  to  possess 
them,  I  would  prescribe  the  training  of  a  deaf-blind  child 
for  their  cultivation,  and  would  add  the  advice.  Be  thank- 
ful for  these  gifts,  for  they  are  often,  like  virtue,  your  only 
reward. 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  the  deaf- 
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bliDd,  with  aa  many  varintioiiB  of  each  class  as  perhaps 
the  number  of  c1en(-blind  themselves,  bnt  a  clear  recogni- 
tion o(  the  two  classes  will  sultice  at  present.  These  two 
classes  are  the  adventitiously  and  the  congeoitally  deaf- 
blind.  The  first  class  is  composed  of  those  who  through 
the  accidents  of  disease,  snch  ns  fever,  meningitis,  or 
other  causes,  have  lost  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
after  birth  ;  the  other  of  those  who,  through  some  prenatal 
influence,  were  born  without  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. This  physical  condition  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  the  child's  mental  condition. 

The  would-be  instructor  must  have  enough  intuitive 
mother  sense,  or  psychological  training,  to  know  what  a 
normal  child  can  or  should  be  able  to  do  at  the  different 
stages  of  growth.  She  must  not  be  so  far  away  from 
childhood  memories  that  she  cannot  recall  the  experiences 
that  gained  for  herself  this  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 
Then  she  must  have  a  little  native  common  sense  to  see 
where  and  how  this  special  knowledge  and  these  experi- 
ences have  failed  to  reach  the  deaf-blind  child.  She  must 
know  that  no  impressions  reach  the  brain  in  the  first 
period  of  existence  except  through  the  senses.  A  little 
thought  and  careful  observation  of  the  child's  movements 
will  show  what  senses  have  been  used  and  what  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  first  stage  of  existence. 

If  a  child  has  once  seen  and  heard,  even  though  for  a 
few  months  only,  he  knows  that  there  is  an  exterior 
world  of  things  and  people  and  that  they  have  names 
and  nses.  This  knowledge  has  been  gained  through 
direct  contact  with  people  and  things,  by  the  aid  of  the 
knowledge-giving  senses,  sight  and  hearing.  Through  the 
stimulus  of  Hight  and  hearing  curiosity  has  been  aroused, 
and  feet  and  hands  have  been  used  to  satisfy  its  demands. 
Helen  Keller  says:  "During  the  first  nineteen  months  ol 
my  life  I  had  caught  glimpses  of  broad  green  fields,  a 
sky,  trees  and   flowers,  which  the  darkness  that 
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followed  could  not  wholly  blot  ont.  If  we  have  onoe 
seen,  the  day  is  ours  and  what  the  day  has  shown." 

The  italics  are  mine,  iised  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
the  knowledge  of  things  in  geueral  is  in  the  mind  of  an  ad- 
ventitiously deaf-bliud  child,  though  it  may  be  in  the  way 
of  latent  memories  awaiting  the  proper  association  and 
the  magic  touch  of  the  instructor  to  call  them  into  life. 

When  the  wotd  ''  water  "  was  spelled  in  Helen's  hand 
in  connection  with  water  alone^  instantly  the  memory  of 
the  word ''  wawa "  revived  and  she  then  was  willing  to 
take  the  names  of  things  in  this  new  method.  She  had 
given  things  no  names  Orally  and  used  no  signs  before 
this  except  perhaps  only  a  short  graphic  movement,  and 
hence  was  not  slow  to  see  that  her  teacher  was  giving  a 
name  in  a  new  way.  A  congenitally  deaf-blind  child 
could  never  have  doniB  this  as  there  would  have  been  no 
former  memory  to  call  up. 

There  are  many  ways  of  knowing  that  a  deaf-blind  child 
has  a  stock  of  ideas  on  hand.  One  is  by  his  use  of  signs 
invented  by  himself  to  represent  these  ideas,  and  by  his 
feeling  of  things  and  even  by  the  amount  of  temper  be 
displays.  Having  a  child  of  this  class,  the  adventitiously 
deaf-blind,  let  the  parent  or  teacher  see  to  it  that  he 
continues  the  use  of  hands  and  feet  in  exploring  the 
darkness  about  him;  let  them  train  him  to  dress  and 
care  for  himself,  to  care  for  his  personal  belongings,  hav- 
ing a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place, 
and  to  follow  and  assist  in  the  round  of  household  affairs. 
This  is  the  one  important  thing  that  was  done  for  Helen 
Keller  by  her  mother. 

If  the  child  has  not  made  its  own  signs,  then  give  to 
each  object  and  action  a  sign  as  graphic  and  compre- 
hensive as  possible.  These  signs  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  conventional  signs  used  by  deaf-mutes,  which  are 
not  always  either  graphic  or  comprehensive.  To  illus- 
trate this  point  I  can  do  no  better  than  give  some  of 
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iinbj  Bice's  original  signs,  to  show  what  I  mean  by 
graphic  and  oomprehensive  signs.  Her  sign  tor  man 
was  simply  to  indicate  a  mouRtnebe  ;  for  woman  a  coil  of 
hair  was  indic^ated  by  twirling  the  tingers  over  the  back 
of  the  bead;  for  ir^ater  a  movement  of  turning  the  glass 
to  tbe  lips  ;  for  miU-  the  same  aign  followed  by  a  milking 
movement  of  the  bauds.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
these  signs  when  made,  though  they  are  ditlicult  to 
describe. 

Most  of  the  adventitiously  deaf-blind  will  have  some 
signs  to  express  their  meagre  ideas.  All  of  whom  I  have 
any  knowledge,  from  Laura  Bridgman  down  to  Baby 
%tce,  bad  them,  except  perhaps  Thomas  Stringer,  whose 
instruction  began  in  early  infancy  before  the  desire  for 
commnuicating  with  others  was  felt.  In  case  the  child 
lias  become  familiar  with  a  few  signs  used  to  represent 
objects,  then  begin  spelling  the  name  of  the  object  in  con- 
nection with  the  sign  and  object,  using  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, allowing  the  child  free  use  of  his  hand  in  fueling  the 
letters  as  they  are  formed.  By  no  means  form  the  habit 
of  placing  each  letter  in  tbe  child's  inactive  palm.  In 
this  way  the  child  will  be  able  to  read  from  the  instruc- 
tor's hand  by  placing  his  thumb  on  the  wrist  while  his 
tiogers  rest  lightly  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Mr.  Wade,  and  I  find  with  my  pupils 
that  it  is  a  more  restful  way  for  both  teacher  and  child, 
as  both  can  rest  the  elbow  on  a  table  when  talking.  How- 
ever, at  tirst  it  is  best  to  allow  the  child's  hand  to  play 
over  the  instructor's  band  as  he  feels  the  desire,  until  he 
becomes  familiar  with  the  pecnliarity  of  the  hand  and 
with  the  words. 

Do  not  imagine  that  instractton  means  gaining  a 
vocabulary  alone,  but  take  the  child  about  and  have  him 
feel  all  the  operations  of  ordinary  life ;  let  him  feel  the 
Qtensils  and  materials  used  in  cooking  and  all  household 
Itifi&irs  ;  let  him  note  the  changes  in  nature,  the  fall  of 
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raiD,  hail,  or  snow,  and  tlie  ^owth  of  plants  from  leaf  and 
bud  to  flower ;  tnke  Iiim  to  lakes  and  rivers,  or,  if  tbts  is 
impossible,  to  a  pond  and  brook.  Of  course  these  things 
can  be  represented  in  the  saud-pan,  but  there  is  danger 
in  the  lasting  impressiou  made  by  the  comparative  size. 
Id  short,  have  the  deaf-blind  child  give  attention,  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  to  everything  about  him  that  a  normal 
child  sees,  if  possible,  and  give  every  object  and  action  a 
name  by  sign  or  spelling.  Talk  to  him  about  these  things 
in  graphic  signs  or  terse,  short  sentences.  Many  things 
will  interest  him,  and  he,  too,  will  ask  "  Why  %  "  like  the 
seeing  child,  though  it  may  be  only  a  tap  of  the  finger  on 
the  object.  Give  the  verb  in  connection  with  the  action, 
spelling  out  "  run  "  and  then  running ;  the  same  with 
"  sleep,"  "  eat,"  "  jump,"  "  langh,"  "  sigh,"  etc,  "  Soit  the 
action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action,"  and  think 
not  of  your  dignity.  But  in  the  other  class,  the  congenitslly 
deaf-blind,  who  have  never  known  persona  or  things,  being 
deprived  from  birth  of  the  knowledge-giving  senses,  sight 
and  hearing,  we  have  a  more  difficult  problem.  To  such 
a  child  the  mind  is  really  a  blank;  no  impressions  hare 
ever  reached  it  other  than  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and 
cold.  There  are  no  latent  memories  of  an  outside  world ; 
even  the  mother  that  attends  it  is  a  formless  mass  of  cloth- 
ing and  finger-tips,  for  which  ii  has  no  sign  of  recognition. 
The  objects  that  surround  it  have  uo  meaning  as  it  does 
not  know  their  uses  or  names.  Nothing  has  been  sensed 
in  its  entirety  ;  everything  it  comes  in  contact  with  is 
nothing  more  than  disjointed  projections.  The  mother 
in  her  mistaken  sympathy  has  rendered  it  still  more  help- 
less by  feedingit,  dressiugit  and  carrying  it  in  her  arms,  and 
in  most  cases  it  neither  walks  nor  uses  its  hands.  As  the 
hand  is  the  only  medium  left  the  cougenitally  deaf-blind 
child  to  gain  sense  impressions,  it  is  consequently  with- 
out the  first  impressions  and  ideas  found  in  the  adventi- 
tiously deaf-blind,  and  has  no  signs  as  it  has  no  ideas  to 
represent. 
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Begiu  with  the  formatioii  of  good  personal  hubits,  for 
it  is  sure  to  hnve  none.  Have  perfect  regnlarity  id  time 
nod  place  iu  all  things  that  pertatn  to  the  child's  person- 
ality, eating,  dressing,  and  habits  of  nature.  It  has  been 
dressed  all  its  life  and  still  shows  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
cess. Then  hold  the  hands  and  put  them  through  the 
mechanical  process  of  dressing.  They  will  hang  limp  and 
loose  in  the  instrnctor's  hand  for  omaj  dajs,  but  by  cod- 
stRut  repetition  of  the  sanje  thing  at  regular  intervals  the 
attention  will  be  aroastid  at  last  and  finally  some  interest 
infosed  into  the  relaxed  muscles,  and  this  in  turn  reacts 
on  the  brain,  and  the  cliiid  iu  time  comes  to  know  the 
touch  of  garments  and  even  their  smell,  and  goes  through 
the  cuatoniary  movements  of  putting  tliem  on.  Remem- 
1>er  that  everything  done  with  a  purpose  develops  the 
liraiu  ;  then  teach  iia  many  useful  things  in  the  way  of 
caring  for  self  as  possible  in  these  first  days. 

Nothing  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  a  cougenitally  deaf- 
blind  child  as  eating.  Always  start  the  sign  or  spelling 
from  this  point ;  but  Brat  make  him  form  the  habit  of  eating 
with  a  fork  or  spoon,  allowing  nothing  to  reach  the  mouth 
that  does  not  get  there  in  this  way  except,  of  course,  bread 
and  milk.  It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the  child's  band 
on  the  spoon  oo  its  way  to  and  from  the  plate,  and  he  is 
sure  to  drop  it  or  throw  it  when  the  mouth  is  filled. 
Simply  replace  it  and  continue  the  process  until  by 
degrees  the  hand  can  be  withdrawn. 

After  the  habit  of  eating  and  dressing  has  been  fixed 
it  is  necessary  to  have  tlie  cliUd  perform  these  thinga 
intelligently,  that  is,  recognize  their  performance  by 
some  sign.  Development  may  stop  with  the  formation 
of  habits  unless  new  habits  can  be  grafted  onto  the  old,  so 
give  a  sign  for  the  object  or  action  desired,  as  laying  the 
head  on  the  hand  for  "  sleep  "  or  "  bed,"  putting  the  fingers 
to  the  lips  repeatedly  tor  "  eat,"  etc.  Then  put  the  ubihi 
tngli  the   motions    until   you   are  sure  he  associates 
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the  two.  Then  require  bim  to  make  them  before  obtsiu- 
iDg  the  object  desired.  This  is  a  slow  process  ftcd  the 
instructor  muBt  poaaess  her  soul  id  patience  Hud  repeat 
thti  leesou  uutil  the  brain  is  strong  enoagh  to  will  the 
bands  to  respond  to  its  directions. 

From  this  point  both  classes  will  be  instructed  in  the 
same  manner,  though  the  eongenitally  deaf-blind  child 
will  progress  very  much  slower,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  to 
what  extent  his  education  can  be  carried,  as  there  are, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  only  seven  eongenitally  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren on  record — one  in  Sweden,  whose  education  was 
abandoned  because  "  it  made  disagreeable  noises,"  two  in 
Mississippi,  and  four  in  Tesas. 

I  know  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving  signs  to  the  denf-blind.  lu  their  behalf  I 
will  say  that  the  brain  of  a  congeuitally  deaf-blind  child  in 
the  first  stage  of  development  is  too  immature  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  number  of  finger  movements  necessary  to 
form  the  word,  but  it  is  capable  of  comprehending  one 
single  movement  or  sign,  especially  if  it  is  indicative  of  the 
thing  or  act  itself,  while  an  adventitiously  deaf-blind  cliild 
is  sure  to  have  a  few  signs  of  its  owu  making,  aud  will 
not  require  others  unless  very  young.  Our  object  is  to 
get  into  commnuicatiou  with  the  child,  and  signs  afford 
the  quickest  and  shortest  route.  I  know  also  that  some 
superintendents  aud  principals  have  great  faith  in  the 
four  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  the  books,  models,  and 
geometric  forms,  as  interpreters  of  the  world  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof,  but  I  claim  nature  as  the  beat  book  aud  the 
objects  of  nature  in  their  owu  st'tting  the  best  modeltt. 
Have  models  by  all  means,  but  they  can  never  do  more 
than  represent  the  real  thing  known,  and  were  never  meant 
to  take  its  place.  At  best  they  stand  for  objective  know- 
ledge  and  make  the  transition  to  symbolical  knowledge 
more  easy. 
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Perhaps  I  Hboold  add  tliat  any  of  the  mauy  raised  types 
vased  for  the  bliod  may  be  u»ed  for  the  deaf-blind.     Begin 
li>y  writing  the  name  of  some  ohj'eot  of  interest.     Have 
fc1)e  child  turn  the  word  »o  that  he  shall  read  towards  his 
li>ody,  as  in  this  way  an  entire  word  can  be  felt  with  one 
^oach  of  the  fingers  without  the  up-aud-dowu  moveiiieut 
^required  when  it  reads  from  left  to  right.     The  child  will 
feel  the  letters  with  the  left  hand  while  making  tliem  with 
"fcbe  right  hand  in  the  ruannal   alphabet.     Coutinue  this 
~«intil  the  alphabet  ia  kuowij,  and  tlieu  the  child  may  be 
turned  loose  to  browse  among  all  the  books  possible.     He 
'wiU  hunt  words  aa  an  ordinary  child  hunts  pictures,  with 
-this  difference,  that  many  words  and  phrases  will  bti  im- 
bibed unL-onsciousIy. 

From  this  stage  on  the  instructor  may  well  let  her  own 
discretion  be  her  tutor  if  she  has  been  faithful  in  bring- 
ing the  child  into  contact  tvith  the  things  about  him. 
The  first  seven  or  eight  years  the  mind  is  naturally  most 
interested  in  material  things.  It  is  called  the  constructive 
Age,  though  more  often  considered  the  destructive  age  by 
pareuls,  but  this  is  the  ciuld's  way  of  finding  how  things 
are  made  and  why.  By  this  incessant  pulling  things  to 
pieces  and  attempting  to  put  them  together  he  traius  the 
masoles  to  co-ordination,  aud  lays  up  a  store  of  physical 
ooDoeptioDB  which  Dr.  James  says  "  are  the  basis  of  hia 
knowledge  of  the  physical  world  about  him."  "  Feed  the 
growing  human  being;  feed  him  with  the  sort  of  experi- 
BDCea  for  which,  from  year  to  ycur,  he  shows  a  natural 
orBTiDg,  and  he  will  develop  in  adult  lite  a  souuder  sort 
of  mental  tissue,  even  though  he  may  seem  to  be  *  wast- 
ing '  a  great  deal  of  his  growing  time  iu  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whom  the  only  channels  of  learning  are  books  and 
Terbally  communicated  information." 

Tbia  ie  the  whole  law  and  gospel  of  the  affair ;  only  the 
blind-deaf  will  not  show  a  "  craving  "  at  first,  and  the  in- 
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structor  must  not  only  know  what  they  should  crave  but 
must  supply  the  means  for  producing  this  natural  ten- 
dency. 

E.  M.  BA.RBETT, 
Principal  of  the  Texas  School  far  Imbeciles 

and  Defectives,  Austin,  Texas, 


EDITH'S  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  AT  SCHOOL.*— III. 
(Miss  Taliaferro^ s  Journal^  continued.) 

March  10. — The  lesson  to-day  began  with  the  picture 
of  a  boy  jumping.  Edith  had  been  drilled  on  that  verb 
in  the  morning,  so  she  was  quite  ready  with  it,  although 
she  wrote  man  for  boy.  There  is  a  degree  of  accuracy 
and  self-confidence  that  did  not  characterize  her  work 
some  weeks  ago.  She  looks  at  each  picture  when  told, 
demonstrates  its  action,  and  goes  to  the  board  at  once  to 
write. 

Nowadays  the  child  seems  to  be  unable  to  tell  you  how 
much  she  loves  her  mother  and  sister.  She  is  constantly 
making  signs  for  them  and  murmuriug  ''  May."  This  is 
the  second  time  she  has  displayed  any  knowledge  of 
people  existing  in  the  outside  world,  or  not  immediately 
associated  with  school  life.  She  is  quick  to  notice  lazi- 
ness in  the  children  around  her,  and  if  it  is  in  her  power 
to  promote  their  attention  or  excite  their  interest  she  will 
do  so  by  a  kindly  push  with  her  hand  or  a  friendly  coax- 
ing smile.  Her  face  is  gaining  in  expression,  and  she  sel- 
dom now  rolls  her  eyes  or  stares  into  space  as  she  used 
to  do. 

After  she  had  written  about  eight  sentences,  using 
"jumped,"  she  was  given  the  verb  "  fell,"  upon  which  she 
had  practiced  a  little  in  the  morning.     Here,  again,  there 
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hesitatioD,     First  she  wrote  "A  haby  fell,"  with 
slight  error  id  bahy,  aod  so  od  with  her  lesson,  assisted 
lOW  and  tlien   by  a  written   foim.      After  tliene  sentences 
'ere  completed  they  were  erased  and  a  number  of  robber 
►bjeets  placed  ou  the  table.     As  each  object  was  made  to 
inmp  or  fall  as  the  teacher  chose,  Edith  qnicklj explained 
it  in  sentence  form.     When  the  sheep  fell  she  was  much 
amused  and  wanted  to  write  quickly,  bat  bad  to  wait  till 
she  was  set  straight  on  "sbeep,"  and  corrected  for  pat- 
ting an  extra  I  in  the  verb. 

March   11. — Review  work  to-day,  with  the  object  of 

giving  Edith   harder  lessons  iu   names  of   persons.     At 

ireseut  she  knows  only  Goldiug's  and  her  own, 

Miirch  13. — Note. — To  keep  up  a  child's  interest  in 

;the  same  subject  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 

earry  repetition  too  fur. 

Vary  the  programme  as  much  as  possible ;  that  is,  change 
the  way  of  teaching  the  same  subject.  It  is  not  only  a 
velty  to  the  child,  but  also  a  good  test  of  his  under- 
lauding;  he  will  do  bi»  work  all  the  better.  If  a  teacher 
'ill  exercise  a  little  ingenuity  he  will  be  surprised  to  see 
low  many  different  interesting  plans  may  bo  formed  of 
lally  old  material. 

Yesterday's  le'iaoo  was   a   list  of  verbs.     To-day,  bow- 

iver,  this  will   be  dixpensed  with  and   a   new  plan  fol- 

[lowed.     The  following  names  were  placed  ou  tlie  board  : 

^Oolding,  You,  Webb.  Miller.     Edith  very  patiently  copied 

;each  or  traced,  as   her   teacher  saw  she   needed.     After 

was   completed    the  work  was  erased.     Now  there 

were  four  panels  of  our   board,  and  a  name  was  placed 

each  panel,  to  be  repeated   many  times.     This  morn- 

ig  her  work  was  exceptionally  good.     This  writing  in 

laneU  was  done  to  keep  the  child  from  being  confused 

mA  prepare  her  to  be  able  to  associate  the  names  with 

(be  children  iu  a  short  time. 

Again  the  order  of  names  was  reversed,  reading  Edith, 
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You,  Golding,  Miller.  Then  the  teacher  pointed  to  the 
first  panel  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Edith.  She  did  not 
understand  this  first  name  nor  the  others  until  told. 
Seeing  she  did  not  comprehend  she  was  allowed  to  watch 
Louise's  work.  She  knew  the  names.  Then  as  her 
teacher  sat,  walked,  jumped,  read,  ran,  stood,  slept,  etc., 
she  ran  to  the  board  and  wrote  the  verb. 

After  Louise  had  completed  her  list  Edith  seemed  more 
ready  to  go  on  with  her  work,  for  she  wrote  ran  and 
stood  with  but  little  effort,  and  smiled  and  pointed  to  her- 
self when  finished,  as  if  proud  of  her  work.  She  needed 
a  little  help  on  ''  jumped,"  and  when  she  wrote  ''  sat " 
left  out  the  a,  but  quickly  saw  her  mistake  and  wrote  the 
missing  letter.  Again  she  wrote  sheep  for  slept,  but  this 
was  not  discouraging,  since  the  two  words  look  much 
alike.  There  were  no  written  forms  of  these  verbs  on  the 
boards.  Now  she  was  told  she  must  write  what  she  was 
doing  (and  to  omit  the  use  of  the  panels  on  which  her 
name  had  been  placed).  She  wrote,  ''  I  stood."  Her 
teacher  sat  and  she  wrote  *'  Tou  sat."  Next  she  jumped 
and  started  to  write  "  You  jumped,"  but  when  prompted 
wrote '' I  jamped."  Mr.  Eiesel  pointed  to  himself  and 
looked  at  the  board.  Edith  quickly  pointed  to  "  You." 
He  picked  up  a  slate  and  read.  Edith  made  the  same 
mistake  and  wrote  **  I "  instead  of  *'  You."  This  may 
have  been  thoughtlessness,  for  she  pointed  out  the  right 
word.  It  only  goes  to  prove  how  much  drill  is  necessary 
to  make  her  sure  of  what  she  writes.  The  next  step — **  I 
slept " — was  correct,  but  she  failed  again  in  writing  the 
proper  pronoun  ;  although  when  asked  as  to  who  her 
teacher  is  she  never  fails  to  point  to  "  You." 

March  17. — To-day  the  teacher  had  many  slips  of 
paper  each  bearing  a  verb.  Edith  drew  one,  "ran,"  and 
quickly  ran  down  the  room.  Then  the  teacher  pointed 
to  a  pile  of  little  slips  upon  which  were  different  sen- 
tences.    The  first  Edith  rejected  ;  it  read  "  You  ran  ;"  the 
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usecood  she  grasped  qaickly,  "I  rao,"  then  wrote  it  on  the 
^"bonrd. 

Next  the  teacher  drew  slips  from  Edith.  He  ilJaetrated 
»tbe  action  by  sittiug.  Edith  started  to  write  "1  sat," 
[  but  was  at  ouce  sent  to  the  little  pile  of  sentences.  She 
I  was  Duable  to  pii-k  out  Ihe  coriect  ooe,  so  Louise  helped 
rlier.  I  may  have  been  niistakeu,  but  Edith  seemed  very 
F  stubborn  to-day ;  do  matter  what  was  done  she  continued 
rto  be  hizy  and  lietless.  She  persisted  in  writing  "  I "  (or 
'"You,"  although  we  are  almost  sure  she  knows  the  difference. 
PBhe  fretted  a  great  deal  about  her  work,  and  (or  this  rea- 
Lson  she  was  helped  it)ore  than  usual.  After  many  re- 
l  pealed  coaxings  aud  kindnesses  she  refused  to  write,  so 
\  the  lesson  wus  discouticued  antil  she  was  ready  to  work 
I  Bguiii. 

When   she  nodded    her  head  to  show   that  she  was 

l-ready  to  work  after  being  relegated  to  a  dark  closet  (or 

Irfive  minutes,  she  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  board  and 

[  started  to  work  at  once.     She  finished  traciugy^and  wrote 

"  I  tell."     When  the  word  jurtped  was  written  she  intmedi- 

I  ately  illustrated   it  and   completed  the  work  by  writing. 

I'Wkeuever  she  seemed  iiucertaiu  about  what  to  write  she 

I  WHS  sent  trotting  to  the  little   pile  and  made  to  pick  out 

I  ihe  proper  sentence.     For  the  first  time  to-day  she  picked 

[  out  the  one  she  should  have,  "  I  slept,"  and  wrote  quickly. 

Mfirch  18. — Mr.  Kiesel  says  :  "  I  give  Edith  lessons  in 

*  the  afternoon   to  study  out  of  school  in  the  evening,  in 

which  the  same  verb  and  names  have  been  and   will  be 

used  for  several   weeks.     Each   lesson   consists  o(   new 

combinations,   but  they  really  are  the   old  words.     The 

advantage  to  Edith  is  that  her  memory  is  trained  at  the 

eame  time  that   her  habits  of  study   are  in   formation. 

There  are  three  divisions  in  the  class  that  require  all  my 

,  time  (or  the  giving  of  lessons,  yet  I  manage  to  prepare 

Edith's.    If  she  forgets  anything  she  has  learned  in  the  les- 

keon,  I  always   stop   aud   explain,   then    require   her  to 
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read  it  over  again  to  be  sure  she  understands  it  thor- 
oughly. At  last  she  spells  every  word.  If  she  fails  she 
has  to  spell  again  one  sentence  at  a  time.  She  is  then 
sent  to  the  blackboard  to  write  the  lesson  out,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  read  and  memorize  as  she  goes  along. 

^'  One  of  the  ladies  who  has  charge  of  the  girls  during 
the  evening  study  hour  says  that  Edith  is  faithful  and 
tries  hard  to  study.  In  the  morning  she  does  not  write 
her  lesson  at  once.  She  reads  it  first  and  after  writing 
one  sentence  must  refer  to  her  paper  again.  The  lesson 
finished  she  rubs  it  out  and  rewrites  it.  However  she 
does  pretty  well  considering  the  short  time  she  baa  to 
prepare  during  the  afternoon.  On  the  whole,  she  shows 
decided  improvement,  growing  more  studious  and  pains* 
taking. 

'*  It  is  a  matter  of  time  when  Edith  will  be  able  to  study 
and  write  without  re-reading  her  lesson,  for  when  she 
watches  what  other  children  do  she  will  gradually  fall  into 
line." 

Some  Past  Lessons  which  were  assigned  to  Edith. 

(1)  A  girl  slept.  (2)  A  man  read.       (3)  A  sheep  jumped. 
A  man  slept.  A  girl  read.  A  pig  jumped. 

A  pig  slept.  A  boy  read.  A  hen  slept. 

A  bird  slept.  A  woman  read.        A  man  read. 

(4)  A  horse  fell.       (5)  A  rabbit  stood.  (6)  I  ran. 
A  baby  fell.  A  rabbit  sat.  I  fell. 

A  goat  jumped.        A  frog  slept.  I  jumped. 

A  sheep  slept.         A  frog  jumped.       I  read. 
A  man  read.  I  slept. 

(7)  You  stood.  (8)  I  slept.  (9)  Golding  sat. 
You  read.                You  sat.  Golding  jumped. 

You  jumped.  I  jumped.  Golding  fell. 

You  slept.  You  fell.  Golding  read. 

You  sat.  Golding  stood. 
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(10)  Miller  fftn. 
Miller  slept. 
Miller  jumped. 
Miller  fell. 
Miller  read. 
Miller  stood. 


(II)  I  rend. 

A  goat  fell, 
GoldiDg  jumped. 
A  bird  slept. 


March  20. — To-day  for  ti  little  relaxation  lesson  a  num- 
wtr  of  words,  chosen  at  random,  were  put  on  the  board 
■  the  different  lessons.     The  children  gathered  abont 
Jieir  teacher,  with  Edith  the  centre  of  attraction.     The 
I  list  of  words  consisted  in  part  of  y^rl,  hen,  go<U,  man,  hoy, 
Xrahbit,  hiihy,  Ooldirig,  Miller,  yon,  ran,  jumped, stood, etc., 
Edith  liked  to  spell  and  did  not  tire,  although  the 
rlist  was  long.     As  she  completed  each   word,  using  the 
Ituanual  alphabet  verv  well,  she  was  greeted  with  smilea 
all  sides.     8he  has  not  had  many  lessons  in  tinger- 
I'Spelling,  but  has  retained  all  that  she  has  ever  learned. 
r  This  is  gratifying,  especially  as  we  see  her  mind  is  form- 
ing itself  in  logical  channels.     Bho  rarely  confuses  her 
letters  and  easily  now  distingiiishes  m  from  n.     After  this 
,  we  started  a  spelling  game.     The  teacher  pointed  to  a 
■  irord  on  the  board,  such  as  hnhy.    Then,  witliont  looking, 
I  each  child,  Edith  in   particular,  was   asked  to  spelJ  on 
the  lingers  the  word  previously  designated.     When  the 
child  had  spelled  correctly  she  was  to  hasten  to  the  board 
and  write.     An  air  of  playfal  rivalry  won  their  hearts, 
I  and  smiles  and  good-natnred   hustling  began  to  ctiarac- 
\  terize  the  lesson. 

March  24. — Note. — When  one  is  begiuuiug  to  express 
tiimself  in  language,  he  must  of  necessity  have  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  words  and  also  be  interested  or  have  a  desire  to 
express  his  thoughts.  These  games  are  an  incentive 
to  this  end.  If  one  can  write  words  correctly  the  way  is 
paved  for  him  to  put  those  words  together  intelligently, 
and  he  can  now  remember  more  than  a  few  words  at  fl 
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time.  'Qy  these  gatues  the  teacher's  burden  is  ligbtened 
(he  only  directs).  They  also  teitch  the  child  to  be  ueat, 
give  him  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writiDg, 
develop  indepeudeoce,  self-reliance,  and  self-con fidence. 

For  the  lesson  to-day  many  little  rubber  objects  were 
placed  upon  the  table.  Then  a  pile  of  slips  labelled 
"names  of  objects"  and  another  "proper  names"  and  a 
hird  "  verbs."  Miller  was  called  to  draw  from  the  pile 
named  "  objects,"  then  "  verbs;"  "  cat"  and  "stood"  n 
the  words.  She  at  once  picked  np  a  cat  and  mad©  it 
stand.  Edith  wrote  at  once  "A  cat  stood."  She  drew 
"rabbit"  and  "jumped,"  hesitated  a  little  over  the  object, 
but  got  it  without  being  told.  Her  trouble  came  in 
writing.  However  these  little  mistakes  and  hesitations 
are  but  trifles,  for  her  attitude  toward  her  work  is  the 
chief  thing.  She  seems  to  grasp  the  idtia  in  the  games, 
and  is  rarely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

When  she  drew  again,  "I  sat"  was  the  combination.  On 
being  asked  to  perform  the  action,  she  quickly  sat  duwu. 
Then  she  drew  "boy"  and  "  read."  There  are  many 
bright  pictures  on  the  wall,  but  her  attention  had 
never  been  called  to  any  of  them.  Nevertheless  when 
given  the  pointer  to-day  she  immediately  pointed  to  a 
boy  reading  a  book  and  wrote  in  quite  an  off-hand  fash- 
ion, "A  boy  read."  "  You  "  caused  her  no  trouble  what- 
ever. She  knew  it  at  once  and  when  Mr.  Kiesel  sat  just 
to  see  what  she  would  do  (her  slip  read  "stood")  she 
shook  her  head  and  showed  him  what  to  do.  When  she 
drew  "bird"  and  "  fell"  she  knew  what  to  do,  but  was 
much  distressed  for  (ear  of  breaking  the  bird.  Her 
proper  name  was  "Miller"  and  she  looked  very  know 
ingly  at  her  companion.  When  she  saw  her  sleep  she 
seemed  well  pleased  and  wrote  "  Miller  slept."  When 
she  left  e  out  of  Miller  she  hastened  to  correct  herself. 

The  rubber  hen  not  being  as  perfect  as  it  should  be, 
she  was  given  a  book  with  a  picture  of  a  hen  in  it.  She 
pointed  to  the  right  picture  and  wrote  "A  hen  sat." 
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I  March  26. — At  present  the  evening  lessons  are  being 
Veviewed,  that  Edith  may  have  time  to  learn  a  few  new 
verbs  and  have  practice  in  copying  tliem  on  the  black- 
board. 

By  this  time  she  should  write  her  lesson  without  read- 
ing it  over.  This  morning  she  did  try  to  do  this,  but 
the  paper  was  taken  away,  eo  she  had  to  write  a  little 
<lifferent1y.  However,  she  was  encouraged  iu  originality. 
The  lesson  read  : 


I 

hac 
foil 

I 


I  read. 
A  pig  fell. 
Golding  Jumped. 
A  bird  slept. 
Miller  stood. 


Edith  seemed  not  to  have  studied  it  thoroughly,  so 
had  to  throw  herself  ou  her  own  resources  and  wrote  the 
following : 

I  read. 

Ooldiug  fell. 

A  bird  slept. 

Miller  stood. 

The  new  verbs  are  thineeil,  bow&i,  and  sewed.  Kdith 
'eopied  them  surprisingly  well  (it  tised  to  require  a  long 
time  to  copy  a  word  correctly).  She  is  able  now  to  write 
each  verb  from  memory  after  copying  it  only  ouce  or 
twice.  For  example,  "  A  boy  danced  "  and  other  sen- 
tences would  be  written  for  her.  Then  proper  names  and 
personal  pronouns  (you  and  I)  were  used  for  subjects. 
"  Oolding  sewed."  "  I  bowed."  "  Miller  danced."  "  You 
bowed,"  etc.  Edith  did  all  this  well  and  with  little  or  no 
hesitation. 

Note. — A  child  whose  mental  condition  is  so  far  below 
normal  should  not  be  forced  unduly^ — nothing  is  gained 
by  hurry.  Practice  and  patience  are  the  chief  essentials 
to  Boccess.  One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  done  well  is  an 
old  adf^e  that  certainly  applies  well  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
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When  the  child  has  learned  several  verbs  the  teacher 
may  give  him  two  new  verbs  or  more  at  a  time  only  to 
copy.  After  copying  them  several  times,  drilling  on  one 
verb  until  it  is  without  errors,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  child  write  them  from  memory.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  cultivate  the  memory.  Then  much  less 
time  will  be  required  when  drill  in  the  new  verbs  begins. 
The  result  will  be  seen  below. 

On  the  board  were  placed  many  words:  ** Miller, 
Young,  sewed,  bowed,  danced,  you,  I,  Golding,  Webb." 
Edith  was  not  familiar  with  all  the  words.  But  she  was 
left  to  herself  to  copy  all  of  them,  and  this  she  did  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  Her  teacher  did  not  stand  beside 
her,  but  seemed  to  all  appearances  to  be  unconscious  of 
her  presence.  The  child  went  ahead,  never  stopping 
until  finished.  Next  came  the  usually  trying  ordeal  of 
teaching  the  meanings  of  the  verbs  and  a  very  pleasant 
one  it  proved  itself. 

The  first  verb  selected  was  danced,  and  it  was  illus- 
trated by  means  of  the  picture  book.  Edith  and  Louise 
were  taken  together  and  given  the  sentence,  '*  A  boy 
danced."  They  looked  at  the  pictures,  danced  around 
gaily,  and  before  going  to  the  board  Edith  spelled  the 
sentence.  At  no  time  did  she  show  the  least  hesitation 
or  confusion,  but  wrote  very  deliberately  "  A  girl 
danced,"  They  next  wrote,  and  Edith  continued  to  be 
cool  and  collected  until  they  wrote  "A  man  danced,*' 
when  she  stopped  to  make  sure  of  '*  man,"  but  quickly 
resumed  her  work.  One  more  sentence,  '*  A  woman 
danced,"  and  all  the  work  was  erased.  Edith  was  told 
to  dance  and  afterwards  motioned  to  the  board.  She 
started  to  make  A,  but  when  told  she  herself  danced, 
wrote,  "  I  danced."  Then  she  watched  Louise  dance. 
It  amused  her  extremely,  and  she  ran  to  her  board  mak- 
ing Louise's  sign,  and  wrote  the  name  she  has  always 
used,  ^'Golding."     She  left  out  the  n,  but  when  corrected 
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took  it  ns  a  matter  of  course.     When  Mr.  Kiesel  dftnced 
she  wrote  yery  quickly,  "You  danced,"     When  she  had 
finished  she  was  aboat  to  erase  "  You  "  to  write  it  better. 
"ThiB  slie  was  not  allowed  to  do,  for  erasing  only  wastes 
t-itue  and  tends  to  promote   inaccuracy.     Suddenly   her 
teacher  went  back  to  the  pictures,  calling  their  attention 
1:0   a   dog  id   the   act  of  dancing.     Edith  knghed  aloud 
&Dd  wrote  correctly  "A  dog  danced."     The  teacher  then 
took   a  robber  baby,  dressed  it  in  a  handkerchief,  and 
glanced  it  np  and  down.     Edith  kept  time  with  her  head 
innrmnring  "  baby,"  "  baby,"  but  wrote  "  boy,"  signing  at 
the  same  time  that  she  did  not  know  it.     She  was  shown 
a  picture  with  the  written  word  and  then  wrote  correctly. 
March  31. — The  evening  lesson  tor  last  night  was  :  '-"A 
boy  danced,     A  girl  danced.    I  danced.    Golding  danced." 
Edith  prepared  her  lesson  very  well  indeed.     If  she  for- 
got anything  she  would  atop  a  minute  to  think  and  then 
write  correctly. 

The  object  of  our  class  lesson  was  to  teach  new  verbs. 
The  first  one  was  xeiced.  Edith  and  Louise  were  each 
given  a  tablet  and  pencil  upon  which  they  first  wrote 
their  names.  Then  they  were  shown  cloth,  needle,  and 
thread,  and  the  action  was  performed.  They  watched 
carefnllr,  and  often  seeing  the  verb  upon  the  board  each 
wrote,  "You  sewed."  It  will  be  noticed  that  paper  was 
used  tor  one  lesson.  This  was  done  purposely,  so  that 
they  might  become  familiar  with  the  pencil  as  well  as  the 
crayon.  Louise  took  the  needle,  thread,  and  piece  of 
paper  to  show  her  handiwork,  and  Edith,  after  looking 
inquiringly  around,  started  to  write  "Golding,"  bnt  Louise 
interrupted  her  and  thus  threw  her  off  the  track.  Edith 
soon  r^ained  her  composure  and  wrote  correctly.  I  took 
the  material  and  began  to  sew.  Louise  wrote  at  once  "A 
woman  sewed  ; "  Edith  was  slower ;  she  first  made  my  sign, 
then  the  sign  for  ijirl,  but  wrote  man.  When  her  teacher 
shook  hiti  head  at  her  work  she  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
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say  "  How  stupid  of  me!"  (wbicb  sbe  has  done  before), 
and  then  wrote  "A  woman  aewed."  The  rubber  man  wae 
then  made  to  do  some  work,  which  was  correctly  described 
by  both  children,  after  which  Edith  sewed  and  wrote, 
although  very  slowly,  "  I  sewed." 

Heretofore  copies  of  the  evening  lessons  have  been 
made  for  the  childrec,  but  to-day  they  must  do  it  (or 
themselves.  Louise  copied  directly  from  the  board,  but 
Edith  copied  from  the  tablet.  Everything  is  done  that 
will  help  Edith  to  think  and  work  for  herself,  from  which 
she  will  derive  more  pleasure  than  sbe  could  have  from 
having  everything  done  for  her.  After  the  copying  was 
finished  the  sentences  were  reviewed,  to  make  sure  that 
each  child  understood  what  she  was  goiug  to  study,  and 
each  word  was  also  carefully-  spelled  upon  the  fingers  first 
from  the  board,  afterwards  from  memory.  "  A  girl  sewed, 
a  sewed.     Miller  sewed.     Webb  sewed." 

April  1. — For  a  long  time  there  has  been  noticed  a 
very  strong  and  growing  desire  on  Edith's  part  to  be  con- 
tinually erasing.  This  fault,  together  with  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  us  a  rule  work  rapidly,  caused  her  teacher 
to  devise  a  simple  scheme  to  remedy  it  if  possible.  A 
list  of  nearly  all  the  nouus  we  have  had  was  placed  on  the 
board.  Edith  was  set  to  copying  them  ou  paper.  She 
was  made  to  understand  that  fhe  must  not  erase  or  rewrite. 
When  she  came  to  "Edith"  she  was  much  opposed  to 
writing  it,  but  wanted  to  write  "  I."  As  a  whole,  her  work 
was  good.  The  words  of  our  list  were  selected  so  that 
they  might  be  used  in  teaching  the  new  verb  "  bowed." 
Edith  will  now  be  perfectly  familiar  with  her  words,  and 
should  Bud  uo  trouble  in  spelling  the  oonns  of  her  lesson  ofT- 
baud.  The  verb  was  written  ou  the  board,  and  the  lesson 
began  by  asking  what  it  meant.  Naturally,  the  children's 
faces  expressed  complete  ignorance  but  certainly  not  i 
difference.  They  seemed  uuxious  to  know  more,  so  thoy 
were  ushered  over  to  the  old  staud  by  the  scrap-book  i 
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[  ithown  many  pictures  of  men,  women,  and  cbildren 
bowing.  Each  child  bowed  as  graeefuUy  as  possible,  and 
when  the  first  word  in  the  list  was  poiuted  out  wrote  "  A 
girl  bowed,"  and  continued  to  form  these  little  sentences 
tsotil  the  list  was  exhausted.  Edith's  work,  as  usual,  was 
^bometimes  painfully  slow,  but  such  a  lesson  as  this,  ia 
^vrbich  many  words  cootroDt  her  at  once,  will  be  a  great 
lielp  toward  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity. 
Lesson  for  this  evening  : 

I  Joseph  bowed. 

You  bowed. 
A  man  bowed. 
A  baby  bowed, 
ree  examinations  are  held  duriug  the  Bchool  term, 
the  first  before  Christmas,  the  second  before  Easter,  and 
the  third  in  June. 

Edith's  examination  before  Christmas  was  rather  me- 
chanical, consisting  of  simple  sentences  written  from 
pictures  with  only  one  verb,  "  ran."  At  this  time  (Easter) 
there  could  still  not  much  be  expected  of  her.  She  made 
simple  original  sentences  without  pictures,  formed  from 
the  fifteen  verbs  which  she  now  knew.  She  wrote  the 
article  "a"  and  the  first  letters  of  proper  nouns  with 
small  letters.  But  she  had  to  rely  entirely  on  her  own 
judgment  in  all  her  work  as  no  help  was  allowed  her. 
She  took  subjects  for  the  verbs  entirely  from  her  own 
memory.  The  encouraging  features  of  her  work  were 
that  she  tried  to  do  her  best  and  kept  her  mind  on  the 
work  from  begining  to  end,  notwithstanding  she  was  using 
lined  foolscap,  which  she  was  not  used  to,  and  the  un- 
avoidable noises  made  by  the  others. 

This  examination  certainly  proves  that  her  power  of 
retention  is  developing.  It  would  not  have  caused  those 
who  know  her  much  surprise  had  she  forgotten  every- 
thing that  she  had  learned. 
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Everyone  knows  children  do  not  always  do  as  good 
work  at  examinations  as  during  the  usual  routine  of 
school  work,  yet  Edith  knew  what  she  was  about  and 
stood  the  test  pretty  well. 

ApHl  8. — The  lesson  to-day  began  with  the  attempt  to 
make  the  letter  H.  First  many  of  the  letters  were  written 
on  the  board  with  a  slate  pencil  for  Edith  to  trace.  She 
began  work  in  a  good  humor  and  succeeded  pretty  well. 
The  object  in  teaching  the  letters  of  this  lesson  is  of  a 
preparatory  nature.  She  must  become  familiar  with  the 
pronouns  He  and  She  so  that  she  will  soon  be  able  to 
write  short  stories,  as :  A  boy  stood.  He  ran.  He  fell.  A 
girl  sat.     She  ran.     She  fell,  etc. 

New  verbs  and  nouns  and  proper  nouns  are  given  with 
the  ones  that  are  easiest  for  her.  These  are  selected  for 
a  rapid  writing  lesson.  It  also  improves  her  vocabulary 
and  penmanship.  She  made  a  splendid  S.  Now  there 
were  verbs  put  on  the  board  for  her  to  copy.  This  also 
was  well  done.  She  wrote  boldly  and  did  not  take  her 
hand  from  the  board  as  much  as  usual,  but  made  more 
continuous  strokes.     The  following  was  written  : 

A  boy  played. 
I  played. 
John  played. 
A  girl  hopped. 
John  hopped. 

She  was  then  taught  the  meaning  of  the  two  new  verbs 
as  we  have  described  the  teaching  of  other  verbs. 

April  16. — The  object  of  to-day's  lesson  was  to  teach 
pronouns  and  to  introduce  the  idea  of  little  stories,  some 
without  what  might  be  called  a  climax,  but  leading  later 
to  narratives  of  a  more  exciting  character,  in  which  per- 
haps "A  little  boy  walked.     He  ran.     He  fell." 

First  Edith  stood,  then  sat  and  read,  Louise  doing  the 
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BRlse.  Each  ohild  wrote  "  I  Btooil,  I  sat,  I  read,"  and 
erased,  went  through  the  same  performance,  and  wrote 
^gain,  ID  order  to  become  familial'  with  "  I  "  and  the  form 
of  writing.  The  teacher  did  the  same,  and  the  children 
-wrote  "  You,"  etc.  After  tliia  they  wrote  again  to  make 
''  Ton,"  and  did  the  same  a  third  tiue. 


^^ue  0 


Conclusion. 


Teaching  Edith  to  write  short  stories  will  be  simply  re- 
peating the  dull  process  gone  over  in  teaching  her  letters 
and  sentenceD.  It  will  retjnire  exhaustive  labor  to  bring 
her  through  the  different  steps  and  grades  and  give  her  a 
clear  comprehension  of  what  is  required  of  her. 

As  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  her  future,  but  her  age 
is  the  chief  disodvautage  under  which  she  labors.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  fair  progress 
as  she  has  three  great  advantages,  uamely,  hearing,  health, 
and  perseverance. 

If  there  are  any  who  think  she  should  have  accomplished 
more  in  two  years  than  merely  the  writing  of  a  few  words 
and  sentences,  let  them  pause  a  moment  and  consider  that 
it  was  not  only  two  years  of  training  that  we  gave  her  but 
that  we  had  to  work  against  fourteen  years  of  non-training. 
She  had  lived  fourteen  years  in  the  world,  with  good  hear- 
ing, intelligent  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  other 
favorable  environment,  and  yet  she  knew  nothing  when 
she  came  to  school. 

The  good  that  will  come  to  her  as  a  resnlt  of  this  train- 
ing we  may  never  know,  but  let  us  not  concern  ourselves 
too  touch  about  results.  It  is  uot  always  one's  privilege 
to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  It  is  with  the  true  teacher 
as  some  one  has  said  of  the  true  author :  "  He  writes  with 
the  thought  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  his  renders,  giving 
them  something  of  vital  valae,  something  that  will  broaden, 
sweeten,  enrich,  and  beautify  their  lives,  that  will  lead 
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them  to  the  finding  of  the  higher  life,  and  with  it  t 
higher  powers  and  the  higher  joys."      When  we 
with  that  thought  the  "  resalts  "  will  take  care  of  the; 
selves. 

THEODORE  A.  KIE8EL, 
Instru^ar  in  the  KendaU  School,  WaMngton^  D,  C, 


THE  WISCONSIN  ROUND-TABLE. 

Miss  Frances  Wettstein,  Chairman  of  the  Deaf  Schoa 
Section  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  bad  th 
pleasure  of  welcoming  in  her  beantifnl  new  school  the 
large  gathering  of  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  day-schools 
for  the  deaf,  and  others  interested  in  the  work,  who  bad 
assembled  to  attend  the  third  Kound-Table  meeting  of 
the  Section  at  the  Milwaukee  Day-School  for  the  Deaf  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  30,  1903.  The  little  rooms 
of  the  school  presented  a  holiday  appearance  in  the 
wealth  of  flowers  and  the  display  of  pictures  and  the 
handiwork  of  the  pupils.  The  fact  that  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Delavan,  was  to  speak  at  the  meeting,  no  doubt  accounted 
for  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  public  school 
teachers  of  the  State. 

Miss  Wettstein  introduced  Miss  Elsie  Steinke,  of  the 
Delavan  School,  as  the  first  speaker.  Miss  Steinke  spoke 
on  the  auricular  work  carried  on  by  her  at  the  State 
School  during  the  past  semester.  She  said  that  many  of 
the  semi-deaf  or  partially  deaf  children  in  our  institutions, 
while  being  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
possessed  too  much  bearing  to  be  wasted  under  the 
ordinary  methods  employed  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
predicted  the  establishment  in  the  future  of  intermediary 
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schools  for  the  Bemi-deaf,  as  she  thought  present  methods 

for  their  eduoatioD  did  not  suffice.     They  require  special 

K^Qethods  as  uear  as  possible  to  the  normal,  utilizing  the 

cfiormant  sense  of  heaiiug  as  an  auxiliary  in  their  educa- 

fcioD.     In  the  same  way  that  different  parts  of  the  body 

^re    developed    by    systematic   exercise,    the    defective 

auditory  nerve  may  be  developed  by  intelligent  and  per- 

eiatent  training.     The  children  take  great  pleasure  in  the 

-work,  and  by  their  spontaneous  talk  give  evidence  of  their 

Appreciation  of  the  boon   they  possess  in  their  hearing. 

A  class  of  live  pupils  was   produced  to  illustrate  the 

work  by  the  repetition  of  words  imd  seDteucea. 

Miss  Mary  E.  McCowen,  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  Day-Schools  for  the  Deaf,  was  the  next  speaker, 
taking  for  her  subject,  "  Dramatization  as  an  Educational 
Factor." 

By  way  of  introduction.  Miss  MuCoweu  said  that  while 
she  did  not  regard  dramatization  as  all-important,  it  had 
been  much  neglected  hitherto,  .ludiciously  used  it  cer- 
taiuly  would  stimulate  mental  and  moral  growth.  She 
said  in  part :  "All  education  is  growth  in  some  direction. 
All  growth  in  man  is  development  through  self-activity. 
In  childhood  this  activity  in  the  early  stages  may  be 
simply  the  random  instinctive  movements  of  the  babe, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  developmeut  of  the 
body,  or  the  response  to  sense  stimuli,  which  lead  more 
directly  to  the  cultivation  of  intelligence  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and 
smell.  The  normal  child  passes  through  well-detiaed 
stages  of  activity  in  many  directions,  the  transitions  from 
one  stage  to  another  being  so  gradual  as  usually  to  attract 
little  attention. 

"  By  all  educators  play  is  now  recognized  as  the  avenue 
through  which  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
environment.  Since  the  impulse  for  aelf-expression  is 
utuictive  and  imperative,  and  the  child  can  only  com- 
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maDicate  what  he  really  posBesses  uutil  he  has  learned  to 
dissemble,  his  free  plivy  must  mirror  his  miderstaDding  of 
the  world  about  him,  or,  at  least,  his  iuterest  iu  it. 

"  Iu  eDumerutiug  tiie  characteristics  of  plays  or  games, 
we  find  they  easilv  fall  into  the  following  groups  or  classes, 
and  all  embody  iu  varying  degrees  development  through 
freedom,  self-activity,  self-expression,  and  dramatic  re- 
production. We  have,  then,  intuitive  plays,  or  those  in 
which  the  child  is  busy  discovering  himself  and  hie  pow- 
ers; representative  plays,  or  those  in  which  the  child 
alone,  or  with  companions,  reproduces  the  life  by  which 
he  is  sarronnded  and,  later,  imaginary  or  ideal  life  ;  racial 
plays,  or  those  in  which  the  child  reproduces  the  prehis- 
toric experience  of  miinkiud,  and  traditional  plays,  which 
reflect  the  social  conditions  of  the  eras  from  which  they 
were  handed  down, 

"  Froehel  was  the  tirst  to  recognize  the  educative  value 
of  play.  In  formulating  his  philosophy  of  the  kinder- 
garten, be  based  his  methods  upon  nature's  laws  as  be 
observed  them  in  operation  iu  the  evolution  of  the  little 
child  from  a  stage  of  unconscious  involuntary  movement 
to  one  of  conscious  self-directed  action.  He  not  only 
recognized  the  necessity  for  play  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, but  also  the  advantage  of  its  proper  direction  with 
children,  and  incorporated  both  as  necessary  factors  in 
his  plan  of  education,  and  the  progressive  kinderguiteu 
of  to-day  makes  free  use  of  organized  directed  play  in 
dramatic  reproduction  of  the  past,  aud  also  of  the  new 
and  vital  experiences  of  our  own  life  and  times.  The  ele- 
mentary school,  reaching  out  for  bel]iful  suggestions,  has 
learned  much  from  the  kindergarten,  and  early  appro- 
priated its  occupations,  too  often,  it  is  trne,  withont  n 
knowledge  of  the  nnderlying  priuciples,  when  it  becomeK 
mere 'busy-work.'  While  adopting  to  some  extent  the 
kindergarteu  thouglit  of  freedom  and  of  growth  tbroQgb 
self-activity,  it  has  not  folly  realized,  if  at  all,  the  real 
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signiticADce  of  the  play  or  dramatic  instinct  as  an  educa- 
t^ive  power." 

Miss  McCoweu  said  further  tlint  in  tbe  reading  ezerciees 
of  our  public  schools  children  too  often  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  read,  whereas  if  the  thought  were  acted 
its  meaning  wonld  at  once  be  clear.  She  thought  that 
literature  would  mean  more  to  children  who  had  acted  out 
narserj'  rhyme,  fairy  story,  nature  myth,  and  history,  and 
regarded  it  of  vital  help  to  the  deaf  since  they  lack  that 
medium  of  expression  which  does  most  to  awaken  intelli- 
gence. 

By  u  careful  adaptation  of  kindergarten  games  and 
plays  the  child  should  be  led  onward  in  his  understanding 
of  life,  the  natural  phenomena  of  time,  the  change  of  sea- 
sons, climate,  the  geography  of  his  environment,  and  ac- 
quired skill  of  hand  in  the  manipulation  of  different 
materials  used,  such  aa  paper,  cardboard,  cloth,  leather, 
tin,  wood,  etc.  Blackboard  drawing  here  becomes  of 
great  service  and  gives  the  child  a  foundation  for  later  art 
work. 

It  is  also  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  testing  the  child's  un- 
derstanding of  language.  It  leads  to  much  esehange  of 
opinion  and  research  among  books  of  reference,  and  gives 
the  pupil  a  thorough  nuderstanding  nf  language  and  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  history,  literature,  geography,  and 
science,  cultivating  at  the  same  time  grace  and  freedom  of 
bodily  expression. 

The  clever  presentation  of  a  Ohristmas  play  aud  the 
story  of  Hiawatha  by  children  of  the  McCowen  School  for 
the  Deaf,  in  charge  of  Miss  Cornelu  Binqbau,  demon- 
strated the  pleasure  and  profit  gained  by  dramatization  as 
outlined  by  Miss  McCowen  in  her  scholarly  paper. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  was  :  "  Impressions  of 
a  Teur's  Connection  with  the  State  School  for  tbe  Deaf 
at  Delavan,"  by  Mr.  E,  W.  Walkeb,  Superintendent  of 
i  School.     Mr.  Walker  was  for  yeai's  the  Institute  Con- 
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ductor  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Superior, 
WiscoDsiD,  and  is  a  close  observer  and  student  of  educa- 
tional problems ;  his  remarks  were  therefore  anticipated 
with  great  interest.  In  speaking  of  the  relations  between 
the  day-school  and  the  State  Institution,  Mr.  Walker  stated 
that  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  points  of  honest  and 
sincere  difference  because  there  is  much  of  valid  ail- 
ment on  both  sides.  He  said  that  the  same  was  true  re- 
garding the  different  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf.  There 
are  many  types  of  deaf  persons  to  be  taught,  but  when 
one  attempts  to  build  up  an  educational  system  with  only 
one  type  in  mind,  he  is  apt  to  conclude  that  he  has  solved 
the  entire  problem.  The  day-schools,  as  now  conducted 
in  Wisconsin,  are  oral  schools.  Seven-tenths  of  the 
classes  in  the  State  School  are  oral  classes.  Therefore 
the  day-schools  and  the  Institution  do  not  differ  very 
widely  on  this  point,  the  difference  being  one  of  name 
more  than  of  reality.  While  the  Institution  people  be- 
lieve that  signs  are  a  natural  means  of  expression  for  deaf 
children,  the  day-school  teachers  do  not ;  no  final  good 
for  the  children  is  however  dependent  upon  this  agree- 
ment. The  speaker  had  been  told  by  those  who  had 
visited  the  day-schools  that  children  there  use  signs 
among  themselves.  The  pupils  who  come  from  the  day- 
schools  to  the  State  School  certainl}^  are  familiar  with 
signs  when  they  come,  but  this  is  not  a  great  thing  in  the 
controversy  either  way.  Such  adjustments  will  not  be 
worked  out  by  us  as  teachers,  but  in  spite  of  us.  Coming 
directly  from  public  and  normal  school  work,  ignorant  of 
the  prejudices  engendered  by  an  early  controversy  on 
methods,  he  regarded  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  educational  system  of  deaf  schools  of 
Wisconsin  as  very  trivial. 

There  is  a  common  ground  on  which  we  may  all  stand. 
Each  one  of  us  may  strive  to  make  the  particular  part  of 
the  system  in  which  he  works,  or  the  particular  methods 
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lie  ases,  the  very  best  thej  can  possibly  be  made.  Then 
^ve  shall  be  doing  more  and  more  for  the  deaf  boys  and 
|]^rls  in  this  State.  We  shall  think  less  of  neutralizing 
the  work  of  some  one  else  and  more  and  more  about  the 
value  and  excellence  of  our  own  work.  Let  us  be  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive.  On  this  platform  we 
may  all  stand. 

Mr.  Walker  urged  the  separation  of  the  semi-deaf 
pupils  from  the  totally  deaf  in  order  to  give  the  former 
auricular  training  and  provide  a  more  rapid  means  of 
education.  He  thought  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  could  be  taught  in  this  way  and  many  restored  to 
schools  for  the  hearing  for  their  instruction. 

As  many  deaf  can  never  acquire  speech  distinct  enough 
to  be  of  much  service  to  them,  he  thought  lip-reading 
rather  than  articulation  should  be  the  test  for  successful 
oral  work. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  industrial  training,  Mr. 
Walker  said  that  a  school  that  gives  a  literary  education 
to  a  deaf  child,  and  casts  him  forth  a  graduate  without 
industrial  anchorage,  has  been  of  doubtful  service  to  him. 

Mrs.  Beitie  B.  Spencer,  of  the  Milwaukee  Day-School 
for  the  Deaf,  followed  with  an  excellent  paper  on  ^*  How 
to  Interest  Pupils  in  Reading."  She  would  begin  the 
development  of  the  reading  habit  with  the  very  smallest 
pupils  by  having  them  make  books  preserving  all  words 
and  sentences  learned.  In  the  intermediate  grades 
journals  and  compositions  with  pictures  to  illustrate 
should  be  thus  kept.  In  their  library  reading  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  a  record  of  the  books 
I  read  and  offered  prizes  for  the  best  reviews  during  the 
month.  It  would  be  well  to  choose  an  author  for  the 
month  and  have  the  pupils  throughout  the  grades  make 
a  study  of  the  author  chosen,  Jlittle  children  learning 
names  and  quotations  while  the  older  ones  write  biograph- 
ical sketches,  quotations,  and  poems  learned   and  selec- 
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tiODH  read.  By  a  course  of  reading  thus  arranged  such 
iut«retit  xatty  be  nrouaed  as  to  give  the  pupils  an  apprecin. 
tion  of  the  thought  ami  eveu  the  style  of  the  antboT. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Patzer,  of  the  Milwaukee   Normal  Scbooj 
|j;iive  a  atory-telliug  exercise  with  sis  advaucud   pupikof 
th(]  Milwaukee  Day- School,  relating  to  them  the  storj  ol 
th<'  fox  and  the  grnpes. 

Mr,  W.  D.  pARKSit/toriiierlj  State  Inspector  of  Seho(fcl. 
for  tlie  Dmif,  but  now  in  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Hcha-ol 
I'jxhibit  (or  the  World's  Fair  iu  St.  Louis,  offered  ioi 
Mugi^eKtions  regarding  exhibit    for  the  Exposition. 

Mina  Akka  E.  Schapfer,  t&te  Inspector  of  Sciioc*.'^ 
.  for  the  Deaf,  was  elected  Chairman  of  nest  year'«  Boiiik  ^. 
Table  meeting. 

At  the  oouclusiou  of  the  meeting  the  Tisitorti  ires-^t 
tendiirwl  a  reception  in  bouor  of  Miss  McCowea  l^ckI 
MiBH  Bingham,  refreshments  being  &«rred  by  l«ub^s 
and  pupils  of  the  Milwaukee  Day-ScbooL 

P&rL  LASQE, 


THE  SIXTH  COSGKESS  OF  GEBMAS  ISSTRrC-  1 
TOBS  OF  THE  DEAF.* 

The  Sixth  Triennial  Congress  of  GenB*n  Te*cbere  ol 
the  Deaf  was  held  litst  year  at  FrmDkfort-oft4b»-MaiB.  8^»Cfr 
tember  '28  to  October  I.  19U3.  It  wu  a  laigbf 
owing  no  doabt  to  (he  rentrxl  localioB  mad  tin  I 
ivpulfttion  of  the  Fr^ukf-r.  -^-b.-oL  All  of  the  < 
proviui-es  bat  Uessiiii  arcie  refrrmvatBtL 

Amou,^   the    ratmy  Tisitors    from  abroad  thoa  i 
deleirttf ^  from  Aastria-Hai^tarT,  Saitaetiaad,I<axi^ 
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AoABia,  and  America,  most  of  whom  were  former  ptipils 
of  Mr.  Vatter,  tlie  Director  of  the  Frankfort  acbool. 
America  was  representetl  by  Mr.  Jolin  Hitz,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Voltft  Bureaw.  Tlie  Prnasiun  Ministry  of 
Education  sent  Dr.  Waetzoid  of  Berlin  and  Dr.  Otto  of 
Kassei,  while  Wiirtemberg  and  Biideu  were  represented 
by  Dr.  Walil  and  Dr.  Waag,  respectively. 

In  the  afteniooD  preceding  the  openinf;  SBSsiou,  the 
Pmssiau  and  Wiirtemberg  teacherR  held  (separate  con- 
TentiouH,  at  whicb  questions  of  interest  to  their  respec- 
tive organizations  were  discussed. 

The  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  heM  in  Alemannia 
Hall.  The  addreBBof  welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  VatTEB. 
He  said  that  former  Congresses  had  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  organization  and 
niothcds.  He  hoped  that  during  the  present  meeting 
more  attention  would  be  paid  to  practical  instruction, 
and  announced  that  he  would  give  the  visitors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  work  in  hia  school. 

Mr.  WalTHEB,  Director  of  the  Koyal  Institution  at 
Berlin  and  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  responding  for  the  visitors,  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  now  prevailing 
Hmon){  the  German  teachers  who  had  assembled  at  the 
workshop  of  the  master  of  deaf-mute  instruction  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  his  methods.  Speaking  of  new 
methods,  ae  auricular  instruction  and  writing,  he  thoaght 
that  real  progress  had  been  made  only  in  the  separation 
of  the  deaf  according  to  their  capabilities.  He  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  proper  training  for  the  work  and 
tressed  his  gratification  that  the  Frankfort  school  was 
itablish  a  normal  department  for  teacheni  of  the  deaf. 
Vatter  was  elected  President  of  the  Congress. 

A  part  of  the  first  morning's  session  was  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Vatter 's  methods  of  instrnction  witb 
different  classeit ;  the  exhibition  impressed  the  visttors 
^^Blh  his  wonderful  talent  for  teaching. 
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Mr.  Otto  Danger,  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Emdea  9  ^ 
had  been  assigned  the  topic,  ''The  Edacation  of  th^  ^ 
Deaf  for  Citizenship."  He  said  that  the  object  of  oaar  ^ 
schools  for  the  deaf  was  to  make  self-supporting  citizens  ^'i 
of  them  and  to  train  them  for  the  life  beyond. 

He  thought  that  this  was  impossible  in  the  short  time  * 

that  they  are  at  school ;  that  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  school  authorities  to  aid  the  deaf  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  studies  by  looking  after  their  industHal 
training,  by  providing  for  the  pastoral  care  of  the  adult 
deaf,  and  by  advising  and  assisting  them  in  all  the  walks 
of  life. 

In  the  discussion  following,  Mr.  Wende,  Director  of  the 
Liegnitz  Institution,  said  that  the  deaf  have  great  difficulty 
in  becoming  self-supporting ;  this  he  attributed  to  the 
present  overfilled  course  of  instruction. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB,  Director  of  the  Wilhelmsdorf  Institution, 
would  have  the  deaf  remain  in  the  family  wherever 
possible. 

Mr.  Schumann,  of  Leipzig,  thought  that  the  deaf  who 
flocked  into  the  larger  cities  should  be  prepared  to 
obtain  employment  in  factories. 

Mr.  Earth,  of  Breslau,  regarded  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  to  assist  the  deaf  in  securing  employment  and 
building  homes. 

Mr.  Streich,  of  Gmiind,  and  Mr.  Sawallisoh,  of  Elber- 
feld,  related  how  their  respective  provinces  looked  after 
the  interests  of  the  adult  deaf. 

After  some  further  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Danger. 

On  the  second  day*s  session  Dr.  Schumann,  of  Leipzig, 
read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Scientific  Training  of  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf.*'  Dr.  Schumann  would  raise  the  standard  of 
teachers  by  requiring  a  more  extended  course  of  prepara- 
tion   in   connection    with    some    university.     Besides  a 
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t,lioroagb  knowledge  of  pboiieticB,  Hie  oi^ane  of  speech 
«ud  llieir  fuDctions,  lie  advocated  the  study  of  pedagogics 
»nd  psychology,  the  latter  in  its  biauches  of  child  stndy, 
psycliopatbology  und  the  peychology  of  speech.  The 
kiiowledge  of  foreign  languages  {Latin  and  Freiicb,  Latin 
aad  English,  or  English  and  French)  was  essentiul  for 
the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  profession.  He  there- 
fore favored  the  establishment  of  a  government  seminary 
iu  a  university  town  having  a  school  for  tlie  deaf,  in 
whieb  the  normal  student  should  spend  at  least  one  year 
of  the  tbree  years'  course  of  instruction. 

I>r,  Waag,  of  Baden,  approved  of  the  suggestion  of 
university  training  for  teachers  and  hoped  that  with  the 
growth  of  the  Heidelberg  school  for  the  deaf  a  normal 
course  could  be  established  there.  He  thought  that 
Kpecial  attention  should  be  given  to  phonetics  and  that 
medical  training  wonld  be  of  value,  but  did  not  regard 
the  plan  of  establishing  u  national  seminary  as  feasible. 

Mr.  Vaiter  agreed  with  Dr.  Schumann  in  demanding 
higher  training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  but  insisted  that 
practical  training  in  the  schoolroom  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing. 

A  discussion  on  the  question  ef  foreign  languages 
followed,  some  contending  that  the  knowledge  of  one 
foreign  language  was  sufficient,  while  others  thought 
that  the  applicant  should  bo  permitted  to  take  his  exami- 
nation in  languages  within  a  certain  period  after  taking 
his  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

It  was  decided  to  have  Dr.  Schumann's  address  printed 
and  submitted  to  the  various  provincial  governments  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  GirrzKANTJ,  Chairman  of  the  Hill  Monument  Com- 
mittee, announced  tliut  the  sum  of  3,000  marks  ($750.00) 
had  been  received.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
Congress  at  Koenigsbei^,  Prussia.  The  present  board 
jLufficera  was  re-elected  by  acclamation. 
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After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  committee 
and  all  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Congress 
the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die  shortly  after  one  o'clock. 
At  four  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  Frankfort  school  were 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  In  the  schoolrooms  there 
was  a  display  of  lessons,  drawings,  and  the  handiwork  of 
the  pupils,  which  were  greatly  admired  for  their  uniform 
excellence. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  the  visitors  at  the 
hall.  Director  Yatter  acting  as  toastmaster. 

On  the  following  day  about  70  visitors  took  a  trip  to 
the  Niederwald  and  from  there  by  boat  down  to  St. 
Ooar,  returning  the  same  evening. 

P.  LANGE, 
Instructor  in  the  WiseanHn  School,  Delavan,  Wueonsin, 
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The  social  instinct  draws  people  together  everywhere. 
Children's  plays  resemble  the  occupations  of  their  elders. 
They  plan  and  play  with  an  energy  that  stops  only  when 
their  bodies  demand  rest  and  sleep.  They  try  to  imitate 
almost  everything  that  their  elders  do.  They  build  houses, 
make  mud  pies,  teach  school,  give  parties,  wash  clothes, 
hold  revival  services,  write  letters,  quarrel,  fight,  and  kill. 
The  earnestness  with  which  they  do  this  shows  that  the 
instincts  of  childhood  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  in- 
stincts of  manhood. 

Play  thus  becomes  the  first  period  of  apprenticeship  in 
the  life  of  the  child.  How,  then,  can  anyone  fail  to  take 
an  interest  in  everything  the  child  attempts  to  do? 

A  recent  inquiry  among  a  number  of  boys  of  eight  years 
of  age  and  upward  shows  that  the  popular  games  among 
them  are  black-man,  crack  the  whip,  boxing,  baseball,  and 
football.     The  reason  given  was  that  ^'  it  is  such  fun  to 
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beat  somebody."  In  some  cuses  the  brutal  uature  creeps 
out,  for  we  oft«n  bear  such  remarks  as,  "It  is  such  sport 
to  see  a  fellow  tumble  over  and  hurt  himself;"  "Some- 
times you  can  kiiook  a  fellow  and  black  his  eve ;"  "  If  you 
watch  you  can  knock  the  breath  out  of  him." 

Certuiu  classes  of  plays  have  great  effect  upon  the 
school  work  of  the  children.  The  range  of  a  child's  plays 
should  be  wide  enough  to  develop  every  side  of  his  nature. 
The  kindei^nrten  is  a  school,  even  though  its  whole  aim 
is  to  direct  the  play  iustiuct  of  the  child,  and  therefore  it 
fails  ID  retaiiiiog  the  most  essential  element  of  all  play- 
freedom. 

Wkal  the  chililren  play  is  no  more  important  than  A/iw 
they  play.  To  gain  the  most  good,  plays  should  succeed 
each  other  in  the  order  best  adapted  to  the  child's  needs. 
A  child  raay  entertain  himself  day  after  day  with  the  same 
game,  but  he  gets  little  good  out  of  it  after  a  few  repeti- 
tions. 

Children  should  be  taught  how  to  play  with  the  same 
care  that  they  are  taught  how  to  work.  It  led  properly, 
they  learn  a  thousand  things  that  become  a  valuable  part 
of  their  mental  and  physical  being.  A  child  can  learn 
facte  in  playing  "Authors"  that  will  stay  by  him  better 
than  if  he  learned  them  from  books. 

Naturally  the  child  is  a  despot.  He  kuows  that  he  is 
to  rule,  and  often  thinks  he  is  to  rule  others  rather  than 
himself.  Few  small  children  can  play  loug  together  with- 
out qaarreliug.  One  of  them  may  yield  to  the  other  for 
a  while,  but  seltlshness  soon  overpowers  him  and  rebellion 
is  the  result. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  many  pupils  and  adults  serve 
others  because  they  expect  a  service  in  return. 

All  civilized  people  are  governed  by  social  customs. 
These  include  the  proprieties  of  the  street,  the  railway  car, 
the  church,  the  club,  the  parlor,  and  the  dining-room. 

Few  men  who  are  lacking  in  good  manners  are  success- 
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ful  in  buHiness  life.  £mer8on  says  that  ''  good  manneYs 
rule  the  world." 

The  usefulness  of  good  manners  is  often  overlooked  in 
the  education  of  children.  Mere  politeness  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  good  manners.  Politeness  is  simply  the 
observance  of  external  forms.  Good  manners  are  the 
generous  expression  of  one's  self  in  friendliness  to  others. 
Politeness  is  more  or  less  artificial ;  good  manners  are 
sympathetic.  The  former  is  put  on  when  occasion  de- 
mands it ;  the  latter  are  so  fully  a  part  of  the  self  that 
they  are  not  easily  cast  aside. 

A  selfish  child  may  be  polite,  but  not  good-mannered. 
If  we  are  not  careful  in  teaching  the  child  the  forms  of 
society,  we  may  make  him  merely  polite. 

Good  manners  are  bred  into  children  ;  politeness  is  pat 
on  the  outside  of  them.  To  know  how  to  act  in  company 
is  but  a  small  part  of  good  manners.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  know  how  to  act  in  the  home  and  in  the  associa- 
tions of  every-day  life.  Children  reared  in  homes  where 
good  manners  are  present  are  usually  easy  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  any  company.  They  are  not  obliged  to  '^  put 
on  "  when  among  strangers,  and,  therefore,  are  not  embar- 
rassed. 

Every  child  needs  friendly  advice  concerning  his  actions 
toward  others.  There  may  be  occasions  when  he  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  he  is  selfish,  thoughtless,  disrespect- 
ful, or  boisterous.  There  are  certainly  occasions  when  he 
needs  to  be  shown  how  to  be  gentle,  modest,  and  self- 
sacrificing,  for  this  is  the  basis  of  good  manners. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  the  simple  matters  of  form 
in  table  etiquette,  in  entering  and  leaving  the  homes  of 
others,  in  inviting  or  accepting  the  company,  of  others,  and 
in  welcoming  and  entertaining  guests. 

Good  manners  include  grace  in  sitting,  standing,  walk- 
ing, talking,  and  gesture.  These  make  up  part  of  the 
social,  as  well  as  the  physical,  education  of  the  child. 
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Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  deuy  that  the  deaf  have 
aoy  noemory.  judgmeat,  or  reasoDing  power.  Some  of 
the  writers  of  fonner  ceuturJes  even  pltice  tlie  deaf  od  (be 
lowest  step  of  Iiumanitv.  and  consider  tliem  litHe  better 
that!  aaimals.  Oar  moderu  writers  have  driveu  all  these 
erroneous  notions  into  obliyiou,  hut  still  more  might  be 
done  in  this  direction.  In  our  days,  when  psycholt^y  is 
a  qnestioD  of  absorbing  interest,  it  becomes  onr  duty  to 
fathom  more  and  more  the  stages  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  our  denf  cliildren.  and  to  encouruge  researches  in 
this  direction. 

For  the  desf  child,  no  less  than  for  the  hearing  one, 
the  days  of  infancy  are  fait  of  sunny  joyfulness.  Their 
games,  from  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  baby  to  handle 
and  pull  auytliiug  it  gets  hold  of,  to  the  more  rational 
games  of  more  advanced  infancy,  are  tnli  of  deep  meaning. 

Not  only  does  the  child  by  playing  develop  its  physical 
strength,  but  it  thereby  also  absorbs  something  of  this 
world  and  leaius  to  live  in  and  with  this  world. 

80OD  it  begins  to  feel  at  home,  and  from  the  pleasure 
of  observing  and  imitating  iiuimal  life  there  arises  a  love 
for  nature  which  otherwise  could  not  be  gained. 

It  w  still  more  important  for  the  deaf  child  playfully  to 
learn  to  know  human  nature,  and  by  imitating  it  in  its 
different  phases  to  obtain  some  insight  into  its  deep  sig- 
nificance. 

In  playing  the  distinct  individuality  of  each  child  begins 
to  show  itself.  Here  the  independence  of  the  one  and 
the  dependent  nature  of  the  other  manifests  itself. 

The  very  tirst  games  played  with  other  pnpils  of  the 
institution  show  to  a  certaiu  esteut  the  capacities  of  the 
deaf  child  in  his  relations  to  human  society.  Often  dur- 
ing the  first  weeks  or  months  at  the  institution  the  lirat 
1  binding  him  to  human  society  is  woven.     Here  he 

mabled  to  show  and  develop  his  capacity  for  govero- 
ig,  for  resistance,  bearing  and  forbearing.     Here  he  also 
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learus  for  the  first  time  to  bend  his  will  to  others  by  obey- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game.  He  learns  to  execute  these 
rules  when  playing  papa,  mamma,  or  teacher,  and  to  ob- 
serve justice  and  honesty  in  the  game. 

The  games  and  pleasures  of  the  deaf  child  are  of  far 
more  importance  for  its  future  development  than  is  gener- 
ally imagined. 

The  institution  is  the  home  for  the  deaf  child  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  we  should  take  as  much  interest 
in  trying  to  have  him  appear  well  in  society  as  though  he 
were  in  our  own  family.  The  entertainments  we  give  for 
the  children  should  be  conducted  as  though  we  were  en- 
tertaining our  own  friends,  or  as  though  the  children  in 
our  family  were  entertaining  their  little  friends.  The 
older  children  should  be  so  educated  in  the  forms  of  good 
society  that  they  could  go  out  into  the  world  and  enter 
society  without  any  embarrassment.  Of  course,  in  order 
to  train  them  in  this  way,  we  have  to  contain  all  this  in 
ourselves. 

Innocent  games  and  dancing  are  a  great  resource  for 
the  deaf,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  become  ex- 
pert in  these. 

'*  Oberish  this  as  saored  wit : 
'  Laugh  a  little  bit.' 

Keep  it  with  yon,  sample  it ; 
'  Laagh  a  little  bit.' 
Little  ills  will  sure  betide  yon, 
Fortune  may  not  sit  beside  yon, 
Men  may  mock  and  fame  deride  you. 
But  you'll  miod  them  not  a  whit 
If  you  laugh  a  little  bit." 

PEARL  COLE, 
Instructor  in  the  Primary  Oral  DepartmerU 

of  t?ie  Totea  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Towa, 


MISTAKES  OF  MINE. 

A  NOTED  free-thitiker  Dumbered  among  lits  popular 
lectures  one  which  he  called  "  Mistakes  of  Moaes."  It  is 
i|aestioQed  by  mnny  able  intellects  whether  the  lecturer 
was  not  more  mistaken  tLan  Moses  was  ;  but  there  is  uo 
mistitke  about  these  Mistakes  of  Mine.  It  is  not  the 
inteutiou  to  give  a  topical  review  of  all  m,y  mistakes, 
space  being  limited,  but  a  Few  choice  selections  may  not  be 
without  iostructive  value,  for  the  same  mistakes  are  made 
DOW  that  were  made  tweuty-tive  years  ago.  Possibly  the 
gentle  (or  merely  tolerant)  reader  will  inquire  why  such 
ancient  history  should  be  selected ;  why  not  something 
of  more  recent  tlate  ?  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  give  : 
Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  when  we  are 
gazing  upon  scenery ;  it  lends  disenohantmeut  when  we 
are  viewing  oar  blunders.  Blunders  of  yesterday  cannot 
be  considered  with  unprejudiced  eye  by  the  blunderer. 
Possibly  others  can  and  do  treat  of  them  with  imparti- 
ality, but  if  the  performer  is  to  be  the  critic  himself,  it  is 
better  that  he  select  eveuts  of  a  somewi\at  remote  date. 
He  can  then  discuss  bis  mistakes  as  if  they  were  the 
misdeeds  of  another  man — or  woman  ;  for  it  will  be  con- 
ceded (by  meu)  that  even  women  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes. 

The  year  I  beg&n  teaching  all  the  new  pupils  in  that 
institution  were  separated  into  classes  according  to  their 
intelligence.  There  was  one  collection  of  incompetents 
resulting  from  this  segregation  that  certainly  gave  but 
little  promise  of  accomplishing  anything  in  the  way  of 
tntellectaal  effort.  It  was  supposed  at  that  time  that 
the  proper  place  for  a  new  teacher  was  in  charge  of  just 
snoh  a  class,  "  where  he  could  do  uo  harm."  I  think 
this  was  a  mistake,  but  as  it  was  none  of  mine  I  will  not 
dwell  on  it.     Among  tiici^e  pupiU  given  into  my  charge 
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was  one,  Walter  S.,  wbo  had  been  in  school  a  year  or  so 
already  and  he  was  installed  as  interpreter.  Walter  was 
greatly  elated  at  this  distinctiou,  and  before  the  morDing 
was  over  he  voluntarily  extended  his  sphere  of  asefal- 
ness  so  as  to  include  a  kindly  oversight  of  my  own  com- 
position and  spelling,  pointing  out  where,  in  his  opiniou, 
improvement  was  possible  and  desirable.  I  was  silly 
enough  to  resent  his  patronage  and  reduced  him  to  the 
ranks  forthwith.  This  tender  solicitude  of  a  teacher  for 
his  dignity  is  likely  to  act  as  a  check  on  his  usefalness. 
The  more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  less  he  thinks  of  his  class. 

Among  my  early  convictions  as  a  teacher  was  the 
necessity  of  exacting  instant  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. Tf  I  told  my  pupils  a  thing  they  were  to  swallow 
it  and  attempt  to  assimilate  it.  Theirs  not  to  reason 
why ;  theirs  but  to  do,  or  I  got  ruffled  at  once.  Clifford 
D.  was  a  daily  source  of  annoyance  to  me  by  his  extreme 
disinclination  to  perform  certain  tasks  or  to  sabmit  to 
certain  simple  forms  of  punishment.  Among  my  early 
mistakes  was  the  theory  that  it  was  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline to  compel  a  pupil  to  do  distasteful  work,  that  is, 
work  which  was  distasteful  to  the  one  to  whom  it  was 
given.  I  do  not  remember  just  now  what  it  was  that 
Clifford  objected  to  most  strenuously,  but  we  will  say 
that  he  desired  earnestly  to  write  his  daily  lesson  on  the 
wall-slates,  while  I,  in  conformit}'  with  my  mistaken 
notions,  refused  to  permit  that  and  insisted  that  he  do  as 
the  other  pupils  did,  write  on  his  small  slate.  Such  an 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  course  can  only  result  in  dis- 
taste for  all  school  work  and  dislike  for  the  teacher, 
unless  the  pupil  has  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  an 
automaton.  ''  Education "  comes  from  a  Latin  word 
meaning  *'  to  lead  out."  The  process  just  referred  to 
bears  no  resemblance  to  leading,  surely. 

Cliflford  was  given  to  rubbing  the  third  finger  of  his 
left   hand    in    his  right  hand,  meanwhile   gazing   at  me 
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sidewise  and  nodding  his  head  in  a  deprecatory  way. 
One  day,  for  some  misdemeanor  or  neglect  of  my  direc- 
tions, I  had  told  him  to  go  and  stand  by  my  desk.  I 
then  passed  on  around  the  room,  correcting  slates,  until 
I  had  completed  the  circuit,  when  I  found  Clifford  stand- 
ing with  reluctant  feet  where  I  had  left  him.  I  caught 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  propelled  him  rapidly  toward 
my  desk,  letting  go  of  him  after  I  had  got  him  well 
started.  To  my  amazement  and  terror  he  toppled  over 
like  a  ten-pin  and  his  head  struck  a  corner  of  the  desk 
which  cut  a  gash  just  above  his  forehead.  The  blood 
streamed  over  his  face  and  I  felt  more  like  a  detected 
murderer  than  I  ever  felt  before  or  have  since.  The 
nurse  found  that  the  cut  was  easily  closed  with  some 
court-plaster,  and  my  concern  respecting  the  illustrations 
in  the  morning  papers  abated  somewhat.  I  had  tried 
hard  to  make  Clifford  understand  that  it  was  all  an 
accident,  but  he  evidently  feared  that  it  was  to  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  daily  programme,  for  next  morning  he 
was  missing  from  his  place.  I  sent  John  W.  to  look  for 
him  and  presently  he  was  dragged  in,  his  cries  of  terror 
making  me  as  miserable  as  his  fear  of  me  made  him.  I 
quieted  him  and  after  that  he  had  no  reason  to  feel  any 
apprehension  as  to  my  treatment  of  him.  In  fact,  he 
became  my  devoted  attendant,  following  me  about  the 
playground,  rubbing  his  third  finger,  nodding  his  head 
vigorously,  and  assuring  me  that  he  was  "  good,"  until 
the  other  boys  good-humoredly  called  him  my  monkey. 
Prominent  among  my  pupils,  both  by  reason  of  their 
size  and  their  stupidity,  were  Martha  and  John  F.  One 
day  I  made  a  correction  on  Jolin's  slate  that  did  not 
meet  with  his  approval.  He  studied  the  matter  for  a 
moment  and  then  expressed  to  the  class  his  conviction 
that  I  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Ananias,  though  he  saw 
fit  to  put  it  more  plainly.  I  had  all  of  the  new  teacher's 
antipathy  for  this   idiosyuiirasy  of   d*'af    childreii,  so    I 
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descended  on  John  aod  smote  him  hip  and  thigh.  About 
the  second  smite  my  hand  was  arrested  and  my  attention 
diverted  by  a  roar  from  Martha ;  she  was  headed  my 
way  and  was  making  good  time.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done  if  she  had  carried  oat  her 
original  purpose,  which  was  manifestly  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  me,  but  when  she  saw  that  I  had  dropped  all 
thought  of  John,  she  subsided.  Had  she  come  on,  I 
tliink  I  should  have  run,  <Iignity  or  no  dignity. 

Melville  C.  was  a  bullet-headed  young  scapegrace 
whose  chief  delight  was  to  carry  on  a  monologue  in  signs 
respecting  the  awful  depravity  and  general  unwortbiness 
of  Clifford.  All  this  would  be  done  with  angelic  counte- 
nance and  without  looking  at  the  object  of  his  remarks 
at  all,  but  said  object  was  seated  where  he  could  not 
avoid  seeing  Melville's  soliloquy,  and  the  spectacle  would 
excite  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  would  fairly  dance 
and  howl  with  rage.  It  was  some  time  before  I  found 
out  what  was  the  matter,  but  when  I  did  I  learned  along 
with  it  that  a  very  seraphic  countenance  may  sometimes 
conceal  a  good  deal  of  mischief. 

Terence  O.  was  a  squint-eyed  little  Irish  lad  who  had 
a  habit  of  stamping  his  foot,  shaking  his  head  angrily, 
and  uttering  a  kind  of  snarl  not  unlike  that  of  a  savage 
cur.  For  a  good  while  1  had  a  suspicion  that  these 
demonstrations  were  directed  at  me  and  were  intended 
to  express  Terence's  opinion  of  me.  I  remember  remon- 
strating with  him  sharply,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  punished  him  in  any  way  and  I  hope  I  did  not,  for 
I  afterward  found  out  that  the  poor  fellow  was  simply 
vexed  with  liis  defective  eyes.  His  efforts  to  write,  and 
possibly  the  crayon-dust,  caused  his  eyes  to  run  and 
irritated  the  lids  so  that  he  was  in  constant  distress. 
Another  pupil  of  this  strangely  assorted  class  was  a 
studious  and  to  my  mind  promising  girl,  whose  clear  and 
graceful     manual    spelling    and    neat    handwriting    were 
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a  sonrce  of  delight  aad  pride  to  m«.  Of  all  the  papUs 
ia  tliut  lirst  class  of  mine  she  is  the  outj  ooe  that  I  can 
rec-iU  as  having  giveu  any  evidence  of  developineut 
ititellet'liially,  and  yet  she  was  afterward  sent  to  the 
insane  asylum.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  what  the 
rest  of  the  class  were,  and  I  submit  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  children,  thus  doubly  handicapped  already,  to  add 
to  their  afflictions  a  teacher  without  experience.  Still,  as 
I  say,  that  was  not  my  mistake;  I  would  quite  wiltingly 
have  taken  charge  of  a.  brighter  class,  and  indeed  I  was 
Ihns  "  promoted  "  the  following  year. 

Since  that  time  many  classes  have  come  to  me,  and  I 
can  recall  plenty  of  other  "  mistakes"  made  from  time  to 
time.  1  remember  one  just  now  that  perhaps  is  as  good 
as  any  otlier  to  close  with  :  I  had  had  a  set  of  wooden 
measures  made  in  the  carpenter  shop  in  cubical  form  to 
facilitate  measurement  and  comparison — a  bushel,  a  peck, 
and  a  quart  measure,  also  a  cubic  foot.  One  day  I 
gave  the  class  a  question  involving  comparison  of  the 
bushel  nud  the  cubic  foot.  I  had  already  marked  off 
spaces,  in  chalk,  on  the  sides  of  the  cubes,  showing  br)w 
a  bushel  equals  about  five-fourths  of  a  cubic  fool ;  and  I 
bad  impressed  on  them,  an  I  thought  distinctly,  that  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  they  could  simply  take  four-fifths 
of  any  number  of  cnbJc  feet  as  representing  the  number 
of  bushels  the  space  would  cootain.  or  that  five-fourths 
of  a  given  number  of  bushels  would  give,  approximately, 
the  number  of  cubic  feet.  The  question  was,  "  How 
loany  bushels  would  this  room  contain  ?  "  They  already 
knew  the  dimensions  nt  the  room.  I  hastily  worked  out 
the  problem  and  then  passed  around  glancing  at  their 
work.     *'  Mistake,"  "  mistake,"  "mistake." 

There  was  only  one  pupil  whose  answer  agreed  with 
mitie.  I  was  discouraged.  I  had  made  the  thing  so 
clear,  aa  it  seemed  to  roe,  that  the  only  explanation  of 
Ui«ir  ansatis factory   showing    was    iudilference,   lack    of 


I  for  aDvtbing  iDvolving  braio- 
T*  aM  to  mr  <lUpleasare,  I  detected  one  UJ 
hack  (o  •*«>[>¥"  from  tbe  boy  whose  unsvnr 
■ns-  Tfatt  waft  the  last  straw.  I  Becurej 
I  *A  the  claitA  ani)  turned  on  tbe  oraturv: 
e  a*e  of  tfa«  IStat^  puyiug  ont  mouev  (or  tbe 
K  «if  ■•eti  io']Jir<9n;Dt  paptls  ?  What  woh  the  one 
of  th*  Iwgfcw  MpeiwiiDg  timtr  and  energy  in  the  prepan- 
liow  aad  Jiiililiop  of  problems  if  th«  papils  lUHtleuo 
•cxcTtto*  lfceBW!l««M  lo  :>fit  by  it?  There  were  tbe 
hoxt»  ri^ri  before  their  <  < ;  what  possible  escnae  coitld 
tb«Te  b«  for  Kiaktag  %a  -a.,  r?  Did  they  expect  to  bate 
»  4rli>Tk  aeeoapABV  tkem  thi  >ngb  life  to  do  all  such  work 
fw  them  ? 

M«ADwfaile  one  of  the  1  s  had  been  pegging  away  xl 
the  eiSDple,  Dfliog  tbe  <  ct  dimensions  of  a  baabel 
^2,150.42  crabic  innheat  v  the  resnit  that  be  got  ahiiat 
lfa«  same  soKwcr  ax  the  on^  that  hud  been  scorned  br 
ni«,  »od  this  time  he  felt  more  certain  of  bis  metlioil.  I 
condencended  to  look  over  his  paper ;  it  had  eyBry 
appeamiice  of  being  correct.  Then  I  looked  st  the 
b'jxes.  I  had  got  them  mixed!  The  one  boy  whom  1 
had  praised  for  his  acLmraey  and  carefulness — that  boT 
and  I  were  in  a  hopeless  minority  ;  we  also  enjoyed  tb« 
distinction  of  being  the  only  ones  in  the  class  who  bw) 
made  a  mistake.  It  was  renlly  rather  embarrassiog.  1 
alraoMt  repented  of  »nme  things  I  had  just  been  prn- 
claimlug  with  niiicb  earnestness.  They  seemed  to  lake 
on  a  most  obnoxioualy  personal  tinge.  What  further 
remarks  I  made  were  of  a  less  positive  and  fervid  nature. 
But  the  class  took  tbe  matter  calmly.  As  a  rule  tbe 
deaf  child  actiepts  tbe  philosophy  of  the  old  lady  who 
whipped  her  griindchild  unjustly,  and  on  discovering  her 
error  said,  "  Well,  no  matter.  Ton  never  get  a  lick 
amiss.  If  you  don't  deserve  it  now,  there  are  plenty  of 
times  when  yon  do  aud  e8«apB," 
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I  have  in  varioas  ways  repeated  this  last-mentioned 

mistake  of  mine  so  often  that  I  begin  to  despair  of  reform, 

but  as  1  am  the  chief  sufferer  each  time  it  is  repeated,  it 

is  perhaps  a  more  pardonable  variety  of  error  than  some 

of  the  others. 

POMPANO. 


THE   TRAINING   OF   A   CONGENITALLY  DEAF- 
BLIND  CHILD. 

[Mr.  William  Wade  Rends  us  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  him,  written  by 
the  teacher  of  a  congenitally  deaf  child  who  became  blind  in  early  in- 
fancy. It  was  not  written  with  any  thought  of  its  appearing  in  print,  bat 
it  supplements  so  well  Mrs.  Barrett*8  article  in  the  present  number  of  the 
AnnaU  that  the  consent  of  the  writer  to  its  publication  has  been  ob. 
tained.  and  she  has  also  been  persuaded  to  preface  it  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  child's  previous  history.  The  extract  from  the  letter  begins  with 
the  words,  *'  *  Ah  yes !  *  you  will  say,  *  I  know  all  about  it ;  you  kept  your 
pupil  bU  summer.*" — E.  A.  F.] 

Maud  Rainey  Scott  was  placed  in  my  charge  November 
5,  1902.  She  was  then  seven  years  old  and  had  been 
under  instruction  two  years,  although  there  had  been  a 
number  of  serious  interruptions  to  her  work  during  that 
time. 

She  was  born  deaf  and  lost  her  sight  soon  after  birth. 
She  has  since  sustained  the  loss  of  both  eyes. 

When  her  first  teacher,  Miss  Janie  Watkins,  took  charge 
of  her,  she  was  unable  to  walk  or  even  stand  alone,  and 
had  hardly  known  a  well  day  since  her  birth.  Her  habits 
were  those  of  a  baby,  and  her  mental  development  barely 
equal  to  that  of  a  normal  child  six  months  old.  She  had 
lain  in  a  cradle  for  nearly  six  years,  sleeping  by  day  and 
eating  and  wildly  rocking  herself  through  the  night. 

She  had  been  fed  almost  entirely  on  milk,  as  she  refused 
everything  else.  Food  and  drink  were  her  only  wants 
and  she  obtained  the  object  of  her  desire  by  crying, 
screaming,  and  kicking. 
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She  played  almost  constantlj  with  her  fingers  but  took 
no  notice  of  any  object  that  might  be  placed  in  her  hands 
or  lap.  In  general  she  was  about  as  responsive  as  a  new- 
born babe. 

After  two  years  of  faithful,  earnest,  loving  work  as 
Maud's  teacher,  Miss  Watkins  resigned  her  position  to 
prepare  herself  for  foreign  missionary  work.  It  was  a 
hard  trial  for  the  little  one  who  had  grown  so  attached  to 
her. 

Maud  wad  then  temporarily  placed  in  charge  of  another 
teacher  who  cared  for  her  until  I  took  her,  November  5, 
1902. 

During  those  two  years  she  had  learned  to  walk,  though 
with  halting  steps ;  she  could  feed  herself,  though  not 
neatly,  if  the  food  were  pushed  on  her  spoon ;  she  could 
take  off  her  clothes  when  unfastened,  pick  them  up  and 
put  them  in  a  chair,  but  needed  considerable  urging ;  she 
could  string  her  kindergarten  beads  by  herself,  though 
slowly ;  she  used  a  number  of  words  and  sentences  but 
spelled  nothing  independently. 

She  had  improved  in  many  ways  and  had  daily  given 
evidences  of  mental  development  which,  though  clear  to 
watchful  eyes,  can  scarcely  be  set  down  in  black  and  white. 

Since  that  time  her  progress  has  been  steady  and  sure, 
though  not  rapid.  She  walks  almost  like  a  normal  child 
and  can  go  long  distances  without  undue  fatigue ;  she  feeds 
herself  entirely  without  assistance  after  the  food  is  cut 
and  put  on  her  plate,  and  is  very  neat  about  it ;  she  un- 
dresses herself  and  picks  up  her  clothes  easily  and  quickly; 
she  does  several  kindergarten  exercises  easily  and  well ; 
she  is  using  a  number  of  words  but  has  only  three  which 
are  strictly  speaking  her  own.  I  do  not  regard  a  word 
as  hers  until  she  uses  it  of  her  own  accord,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  me,  and  to  gain  a  desired  end.  Water,  footly 
and  hed  she  uses  in  this  way. 

She  has  a  good,  well-balanced  mind,  and  a  very  strong 
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|ri]l,  but  is  tazy  and  iuert.     In  temperanieiit  she  is  higbly 

lervous  and  sensiliive  ;  id  dispositiou,  sweet  and  affection- 

F4te.     Her  temper  is  naturally  very  quick,  but  her  old  pas- 

liionate  outbreaks  are  of  cumpurativety  rare  oci^nrreDce 

Altbougli  so  little  of  lier  progress  can  be  shown  to  the 
Kwortd,  we  feel  that  much  bus  beeu  doue ;  that  the  founda- 
tions have  been  laid,  and  that  good  is  sure  to  follow  if 
we  build  carefully  and  are  not  too  impatient  for  reaulta 
that  will  show. 


Dot 


■'Ah,  yes!"  you  will  say,  "I  know  all  about  it;  you 
tept  your  pupil  all  summer."  Yes,  I  did!  and  I  speak 
lalmost  defiantly  when  I  say  I  know  my  winter's  work  is 
Dot  so  hard  ks  it  would  have  beeu  if  I  had  aot  kept  her. 
Maud  is  so  strong-willed  and  so  lazy  that  she  needed  and 
still  needs  to  feel  almost  constantly  u  tirm  though  gentle 

I  pressure. 
There  was  so  much  foundation  work  to  be  done  with 
If&ud.     It    was  indeed  an  herculean    task    which    Miss 
Watkins  undertook  wheu  she  took  this  child  to  train  and 
leach  who  had  lain  in  her  cradle  for  six  long  years  and 
exerted  only  tier  will!     There  was  so  much  to  be  doue! 
I  wonder  she  knew  where  to  begin- 
1  decided  soon  after  taking  her  that  the  first  end  to  be 
■OQglit  was  self-control.     She  had  so  little;  she  flew  into 
such  terrible  passions  at  the  slightest  opposition,  beating 
her  head  on  the  floor,  on  the  iron  bed,  with  her  hands  or 
anything  she  could  lay  hands  on.    She  stubbornly  resisted 
^^^ everything  I  did  for  her  and  with  her  for  a  time.     In  time 
^^H.ffbe  learned  that  she  must  yield  to  me.     But  she  admitted 
^^V  no  other  authority.     Then  she  learned  to  let  others  do  for 
'  her  when  she  felt  it  was  sanctioned  by  my  authority.     But 

obedience  was  only  a  means  to  the  desired  end.     Then 
^^.    .occasionally  would  come  a  time  when  she  mfide  kersdf  do 
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the  things  she  ought,  often  slapping  her  own  hands  to 
help  matters  along.  The  habit  grows  stronger  daily. 
Sometimes  when  crossed  she  will  burst  out  into  a  passion- 
ate iit  of  weeping  in  the  old  way,  then  as  suddenly  stop, 
sit  perfectly  still  with  tightly  clasped  hands,  then  give 
herself  a  vigorous  shake — mental,  moral,  and  physical — 
begin  to  rock  vigorously,  scolding  herself  meanwhile,  then 
stop  and  rock  quietly  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  face,  the 
smile  born  of  the  "  triumph  of  principles." 

One  morning  at  table  her  accustomed  dry  toast,  of 
which  she  is  very  fond,  was  missing.  Not  wishing  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter  I  offered  her  "  Sally  Lunn,"  which 
she  does  not  like  a  ''  little  bit."  She  laid  it  down  and 
nudged  me,  giving  me  to  understand  that  she  did  not 
want  that.  I  gave  it  to  her  again.  She  held  it  in  a  dis- 
appointed way,  then  raised  her  fingers  to  my  lips  in  a 
coaxing  way.  I  gently  put  her  hand  down  again.  She 
sat  irresolute  a  minute,  then  the  great  tears  welled  up  into 
her  eyes  and  rolled  down  over  her  cheeks.  She  made  no 
sound  but  looked  as  if  her  poor  little  heart  would  break. 
To  have  to  eat  "  Sally  Lunn "  when  she  had  expected 
toast,  and  not  to  have  me  understand  how  hard  it  was, 
oh,  it  was  more  than  she  could  bear !  Poor  little  one ! 
I  drew  her  out  of  her  chair,  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
made  her  understand  that  I  did  know  how  hard  it  was 
but  wished  her  to  eat  it.  She  quickly  choked  back  the 
tears,  slipped  back  into  her  chair  of  her  own  accord,  took 
up  that  '^  Sally  Lunn  "  and  ate  it  as  if  she  liked  it,  smil- 
ing pleasantly  meanwhile.  Who  of  us  could  do  better 
than  that  ?  Give  up  our  own  way  and  do  it  so  gently  and 
sweetly  that  no  one  would  know  we  were  giving  up. 

These  things  mean  so  much  to  me,  so  much  more  than 
a  few  words  spelled  on  the  fingers.  Not  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  latter.  But  first  let  us  have 
a  good  broad  foundation.  Let  us  have  a  sound  physical 
being.  Let  us  have  obedience  and  self-control,  which  is 
only  obedience  in  a  higher  form. 
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I  have  been  working  on  an  exercise  with  Maud  for  one 
year.  Yesterday  she  tried  to  do  it  herself.  To-day  she 
did  it  herself.  The  place  was  hardly  big  enough  to  hold 
me  after  that. 

You  are  appreciative,  but  not  even  you  have  any  con- 
ception what  it  means  to  teach  a  lazy  and  congenitally  deaf- 
blind  child.  Did  I  not  know  I  could  overcome  to  a  large 
extent  that  innate  and  acquired  laziness  I  should  almost 
despair. 

MINNIE  E.  MORRIS, 
Teacher  of  the  Deaf-BUnd  in  the  MisHmppi  InsUtuliony 

Jackson,  Mississippi. 


WHY  METHODS  FAIL.* 

To  assert  the  failure  of  any  one  method  of  educating 
the  deaf,  whether  manual  or  oral,  is  a  very  simple  feat, 
and  has  become  almost  a  recognized  and  necessary  for- 
mula of  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  advocates  of  either 
method.  As  the  results  of  either  method  cannot  be  ex- 
actly represented  in  statistics,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  prove 
the  assertion  as  to  make  it,  no  matter  against  which 
method  the  charge  is  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  find  what  we  look  for,  and  if  we  seek  to  demonstrate 
the  failure  of  any  method  there  is  no  dearth  of  facts  and 
figures  for  our  purpose.  But  the  assertions  of  wholesale 
failure  given  as  the  results  of  such  investigation  exhibit  so 
much  bias  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  who  make  them 
that  they  are  often  altogether  unreliable. 

Wholesale  condemnation  of  any  method  does  not  indi- 
cate any  adequately  close  reasoning  or  observation. 
Neither  method  is  wholly  incapable  of  producing  credit- 
able results,  for  there  are  varying  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  condition  among  deaf  children,  some  of  which  permit 
of  excellent  oral  work,  while  others  are  most  helped  by 

♦  From  The  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  tot  January,  1904. 
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manual  methods.  The  crax  of  the  whole  matter  is  how  to 
decide  the  method  most  suitable  to  each  case.  Both 
methods  and  their  modifications  have  been  designed  to 
cultivate  mental  intelligence,  and  there  is  nothing  antag- 
onistic to  such  development  in  either  of  them.  In  fact 
this  is  the  purpose  of  their  existence,  for  which  their  re- 
spective advocates  continue  them. 

Each  school  of  thought  embraces  an  extreme  element 
which  cannot,  or  will  not,  believe  that  any  good  can  ac- 
crue from  the  methods  of  the  other ;  and  each  can  bring 
forward  such  an  array  of  facts  and  arguments  as  demon- 
strate conclusively,  at  least  to  themselves,  their  conten- 
tions. But,  it  must  be  said,  the  demonstration  is  not  al- 
ways so  convincing  to  moderate  persons,  who  insist  on  the 
principle,  "  The  best  for  the  child." 

Blind  opposition  to  the  merits  of  either  the  oral  or  the 
manual  method  is  sure  to  err,  and  the  error  would  not 
much  matter  were  it  not  that  the  penalty  must  be  exacted 
by  some  sacrifice  of  benefit  which  should  rightly  belong 
to  the  child.  Each  method  has  its  own  proper  field  of 
service ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  impossible  to  fit  the 
child  to  the  method  so  long  will  each  be  necessary.  To 
exclude  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  to  weaken 
the  already  comparatively  slender  means  we  have  of 
awakening  and  training  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf,  to  cut 
off  one  of  the  two  hands  we  possess  for  raising  our  pupils 
to  intellectual  independence — an  act  of  educational  folly, 
of  intellectual  murder  to  some  of  those  whom  it  is  the 
prime  duty  of  our  schools  to  nurture  and  develop.  The 
unreasonable  opposition  of  the  one  element  to  the  tenets 
and  work  of  the  other  exhibits  to  the  world  an  unfortunate 
disagreement  of  *'  doctors,"  and  when  these  fall  out  who 
shall  decide  ?  This  disagreement  is  as  regrettable  as  it  is 
ujareasonable,  and  does  not  do  anything  of  a  constructive 
nature  to  advance  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Why  do   methods   fail?     Each   child  has  mental  and 
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ijsical  cbaracteriBttcs   peculiar   to  liiiustslf,  and  these 
■eseot  problems  whicli  olaim  to  be  decided  upon  their 
Bierite,  and  not  by  any  ready  made  solutiou  of  method  or 
iprocedure,  whether  oral  or  otherwise.     Consequently  a 
pre-essentia!  to  succesti  of  any  method  is  its  correct  ap- 
plication.   But  what  constitutes  success  ?     The  most  com- 
plete intellectual  development  of  which  the  facnlties  of 
ihild   are  capable   within   the   limits  of   his  school 
iriod — not  the  mere  ability  to  speak,  to  spell  on  the  fin- 
irs  a  few  mechanical  sentences,  or  to  sigu  a  prayer  or 
icideut.     Success  ia  achieved  when  the  child  acquires  the 
lit  of  thought  and  is  competent  to  express  his  thoughts 
ither  by  speech   or  liuger  spelling,  both   reducible  to 
writing ;  when  he  becomes  an  intelligible  being  to  his  fel- 
lows, aud  the  barriers  of  his  isolation  from  them  are  done 
away.     And  the  actual  degree  of  success  must  be  largely 
dependent  upon   the  mental,  physical,  and  moral  quality 
of  the  pupil,  HO  that  the  term  is  always  a  relative  one  ;  aud 
what  is  accounted  a  good  result  in  one  case  may  be  but  a 
isaeagre  one  in  auother. 

Given   a  suitable  selection  as  to  the  method,  that  is, 
hen  the  natural  facullies  of  the  child  appear  likely  to 
ipond  best  to  the  method  adopted  for  his  ioBtruction,  it 
yet  possible  to  fail.     And  why?     Because   those  re- 
Bponsible  for  carrying  out  the  principles  and   details  of 
the  method  selected  may  not  adequately  understand  these 
essential  points,  and  thus  while  the  child  is  instructed  he 
may  not  be  educated.     He  may  be  taught  iu  dead  words 
without  such  words  possessing  the  key  to  his  mind.     Such 
failures  can  be  produced  extensively  as  the  result,  or  want 
of  result,  of  any  method,  and  it  is  generally  these  cases 
which  are  brought  forward  to  uphold  the  contentions  of 
the  extremists  of  both  parties.     But  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily prove  the  failure  of  the  method  itself  so  much  as 
that  of  the  exponents  of  the  method.     It  is  necessary  tor 
^^^  ,tbe  general  well-being  of  the  deaf  that  this  distinction 
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should  be  recognized.  It  pleads  most  eloquently  for  the 
importauce  of  studying  the  peculiar  educational  necessities 
of  the  deaf  by  those  who  undertake  the  responsible  duty 
of  supplying  these  needs.  It  is  as  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  manual  method  as  for  that  of  the  oral  that  the 
child  be  taught  intelligently  and  skilfully.  Shallow  and 
unworthy  ambitions,  readily  overtaken,  often  satisfy  in- 
structors, but  they  never  succeed.  Mediocrity  is  not  meri- 
torious, yet  it  contents  many.  Entertainment  is  not  edu- 
cation, for  to  succeed  the  inner  faculties  of  mind  must  be 
reached  and  drawn  out.  Educational  work  among  hear- 
ing children  shows  corresponding  failures  to  those  pointed 
out  in  that  for  the  deaf,  and  the  failures  are  mainly  due 
to  the  same  causes,  but  are  not  outwardly  so  apparent 
in  their  case. 

And  even  if  the&e  two  conditions — suitable  selection  of 
methods,  and  skilled  teaching — be  secured,  there  still  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  failure.  We  have  often  realized 
lamentable  failure  at  this  point.  We  have  seen  it  in  the 
cases  of  our  brightest  oral  pupils,  and  we  have  grieved 
over  it  in  those  of  our  best  equipped  manually  taught 
children.  It  is  the  failure  of  parents  to  assist  the  deaf 
child  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  after  he  leaves  school. 
Parents,  in  our  experience,  rarely  talk  to  their  children ; 
they  often  cannot  spell  on  their  fingers,  hence  speech 
ceases,  finger  spelling  ends,  and  language  deteriorates. 
The  child  is  driven  back  upon  such  signs  as  those  about 
him  understand.  If  he  happen  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  signing  he  may  the  more  quickly  adapt  himself  to  his 
conditions,  but  the  actual  failure,  educationally  speaking, 
is  equal  and  similar.  The  passage  from  finger  spelling  to 
signs  is  not  naturally  so  striking  or  marked  as  that  from 
speech  to  signs,  but  to  the  impartial  mind  the  failure,  so 
far  as  thought  expression  by  language  is  concerned,  is 
equally  complete. 

At  sixteen   years  of  age   the  deaf  child  is  only  really 


comiueneitig  hits  mluctttion.  and  to  expect  bim  to  ndmace, 
or  even  bold  his  own.  educationally,  in  a  world  wherein 
he  is  practically  isolated,  so  far  as  interchange  of  language 
is  concerned,  is  nnreusonable  and  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion. What  is  a  sitcces»  at  sixteen,  becomes  mediocrity 
or  worse  at  twenty-sis,  and  there  is  mnch  truth  in  the 
assertions  of  failure,  although  there  is  little  wisdom  or 
discernment  generally  shown  in  the  altocatiou  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  sncb  failure.  There  is  no  element  of 
Iratb  or  justice  in  either  side  making  a  free  gift  of  the 
monopoly  of  failure  to  the  other, 

It  is  a  sorry  thouRbt  that  the  finishing  tonches  to  the 
work  of  our  schools  depend  upon  parents  and  others  who 
have  not  the  knowledge,  und  who  generally  take  no  steps 
to  acquire  it,  of  communicnting  in  English  with  their  off- 
spring.  They  depute  their  responsibilities  to  the  schools, 
and  do  not  often  trouble  themselves  really  to  nnderstand 
their  children.  In  those  places  wherein  an  adult  society 
exists  the  parental  responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  mis- 
sionary when  the  child  leaves  school,  and  many  of  these 
workers  cau  give  ample  and  distressing  evidence  of  the 
supineness  and  culpable  neglect  shown  by  parents.  That 
extreme  section  which  casttt  tlie  onus  of  failure  upon  the 
tsi^onartes  does  not  look  closely  enough  into  the  matter. 
The  missionaries  have  a  very  diflicalt  work  to  carry  on, 
and  as  compared  with  the  parents  they  can  only  associate 
with  the  deaf  a  very  few  hours  in  the  week.  Their  powers 
of  onstody  over  them  are  very  limited,  and  it  is  unreason- 
able for  them  to  be  blamed  for  the  intellectual  and  edu- 
ostiooal  failure  of  the  deaf.  They  have  to  adapt  them- 
selves  to  the  conditions  they  find,  and  cannot,  like  teachers 
who  have  tbe  children  with  them  night  and  day  in  insti- 
intions,  make  tbeir  conditions  largely  as  they  would  have 
them.  And  if  a  sign  method  of  iuterconrse  obtain  under 
tbe  parental  roof — and  one  not  composed  of  intelligent 
signs  at  that — what  wonder  is  it  that  the  deaf  after  six- 
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teen  do  uot  speak  or  spell  od  the  fingers  ?  The  hearing 
world  does  not  generally  understand  how  to  comDGianicaie 
with  the  deaf.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  even  though  a 
child  be  a  good  speech-reader  the  parents  rarely  speak  to 
him.  Prima  facie,  speech  should  be  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  such  a  case,  because  the  parents  can  speak, 
but  with  a  strange  contrariety  they  fly  to  things  they  know 
not  of,  and  use  signs  often  quite  unintelligible.  Compara- 
tively very  few  parents  of  deaf  children  can  spell  on  the 
hands,  and  so,  with  the  loss  of  speech  and  finger  spelling, 
the  foundation  of  language  laid  at  school  weakens  and 
crumbles  away  until  only  a  disconnected  word  here  and 
there  remains.  And  these  fragmentary  remains  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  method  by  which  the  child  was  taught  seize 
upon  and  cast  about  as  proving  the  utter  failure  of  that 
method. 

This  constant  bandying  about  of  wholesale  charges  of 
failure  has  endured  far  too  long.  There  is  no  body  of 
workers,  however  devoted,  which  is  proof  against  them. 
Oral  teachers,  manual  teachers,  and  missionaries,  are  all 
in  turn  assailed,  and  generally  unjustly.  The  oral  method 
and  the  finger-spelling  method  are  not  wrong ;  and  where 
they  fail  it  is  because  of  their  conditions.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  three  causes,  any  one  or  more  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  best  hopes  of  any  method  to  poverty. 
These  are: 

Wrong  selection  of  method. 

Unskilled  teaching. 

Uneducational  and  unintelligent  environment  after 
school  age. 

These  causes  affect  both  methods,  and  if  only  those 
who  were  righteous  were  to  cast  stones  there  would  be 
more  workers  available  to  remove  the  conditions  which 
predispose  to  failure.  Whatever  may  be  advanced  by  the 
extremists  of  either  side  both  methods  are  required,  and 
will  remain  until  it  be  possible  to  conform  the  natural  in- 
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telligence  of  all  children  to  a  set  standard.  Constant 
strife  does  nothing  to  assist  work,  but  rather  tends  to- 
^^wrards  mediocrity,  for  each  party  is  so  well  content  with 
Vibself  and  so  unwilling  to  learn  from  the  other  that  prog- 
:are88  is  jeopardized. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  either  method  naturally 
^detrimental  to  intellectual  development,  any  more  than 
"fchere  is   in   bread  and  meat  any  inevitable   danger   to 
health.     It  is  not  the  method,  it  is  not  the  bread  and 
:xneat,  which  constitute  the  harm.     It  is  the  misapplica- 
"tiion,  the  inefScient  carrying  out  of  the  processes  neces- 
sary to  assimilation,  which  incur  the  penalties  of  mental 
and  bodily  failure.     And  to  condemn  wholesale  the  one 
thing  or  the  other  shows  surface  thinking  and  incomplete 
reasoning,  which  are  incompatible  with  improvement. 

Truth  rarely  rests  entirely  with  extremists  at  either  end, 
but  it  is  found  at  some  point  between  the  two.  Facts 
prove  anything  according  to  the  color  of  the  glasses 
through  which  they  are  viewed,  and  statistics  are  pro- 
verbially elastic.  It  is  obviously  quite  as  simple  to  dem- 
onstrate the  failure  of  any  method  as  to  prove  its  success. 
But  facts  and  figures  relating  to  education  do  not  neces- 
sarily condemn  any  method.  The  moral  of  them  gener- 
ally tends  in  another  direction,  and  suggests  that  methods 
should  be  given  a  real  chance,  and  be  chosen  and  worked 
according  to  the  indications  and  requirements  of  the  pupil. 
Those  well-meaning  friends  of  the  deaf  whose  views 
are  as  divergent  as  the  east  from  the  west,  and  who  re- 
spectively believe  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
oralism  or  of  manualism,  lose  sight  of  the  child  in  their 
exaggerated  ideas  of  method.  They  forget  the  widely 
varying  characteristics,  both  mentally  and  physically,  of 
deaf  children,  and  thus  do  not  appear  to  know  clearly 
what  stands  for  success ;  they  do  not  probe  deeply 
enough  into  the  operating  causes  of  the  failures  they  de- 
plore. Thev  condemn  /'//  toff*  the  method  thev  <lo  not 
favor,  and  thereby  defeat  their  well  intentioned  purposes. 
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If  preconceived  prejudices  of  all  kiuds  could  be  ignored, 
if  the  welfare  of  the  whole  number  of  the  deaf  could  be 
temperately  considered  and  not  decided  from  the  cases  of 
a  few  of  one  quality  or  another,  it  would  be  clearly  seen 
that  per  cent,  applications  of  either  system  are  im- 
possible, and  that  there  is  ample  need  for  both  in  order 
that  the  latent  possibilities  of  each  individual  child  may 
be  fully  discovered  and  expanded.  The  method  chosen 
must  be  faithfully  worked,  and  for  final  success  in  the 
world  of  life  and  work  the  after-school  conditions  of  the 
pupil  be  made  conducive  to  his  continued  development. 


CONGENITAL  DEAFNESS  IN  ANIMALS.* 

# 

Congenital  deafness  in  animals  has  been  known  among 
breeders  for  a  long  time,  chiefly  among  those  who  raise 
dogs  or  cats  of  pure  breed.  They  have  observed  that  this 
anomaly  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  defect  in  the  pig- 
mentation of  the  eye  and  skin.t  But  it  was  not  until 
1896  that  an  autopsy,  scientifically  conducted,  of  a  dog 
affected  with  these  various  anomalies  of  development 
proved  that  they  were  connected  with  malformation  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  question  moreover  has  been  elucidated 
only  since  the  labors  of  Alexander  and  Kreidl  (Alexander 
and  Kreidl,  Anato'iaische  physiologische  Untersnchungen 
an  Tammdusen,  in  Fflilggers  Arch,  1901  and  1902,  and 
Alexander,  Zur  verglelchenden  pathologischen  Anatomie 
(les  Gehnrorgans,  in  Arch,  f.  Ohrenheilk.,  1900).  These 
authors  saw  immediately  the  analogy  which  might  exist 
between  congenital  deafness  in  man  and  congenital  deaf- 
ness in  animals.     They  studied  the  latter  not  only  in  cats, 

♦Translated   from  Archives  Internationales  de  Jjaryngologie^  d*Otoloffie 
et  (fe  Rhinoloffie,  Vol.  xvi.  No.  6,  19Q3. 

+  S«*«  th«  Ant^ls,  xxix,  160  162;  xxxvi,  170. 
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'where  it  is  frequent,  but  also  in  a  Japanese  variety  of 
mice,  which  has  become  quite  au  extended  article  of  com- 
merce and  in  which  malformations  cf  the  labyrinth  con- 
stitute to  a  certain  degree  a  characteristic  of  the  race. 
Assuming  that  the  internal  ear  was  atrophied,  it  was  nec- 
essary first  of  all  to  know  what  was  the  state  of  the  audi- 
tion and  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 

The  cats  examined  by  Alexander  presented  a  very 
marked  albinism  in  their  fur  and  had  blue  or  yellow  eyes. 
Their  general  appearance  otherwise  was  identical  with 
that  of  normal  cats.  With  respect  to  audition  the  animal 
did  not  respond  to  any  stimulation  of  sound  ;  this  phenom- 
enon became  striking  when  another  subject  with  normal 
hearing  was  placed  near  it.  With  respect  to  the  sense  of 
equilibrium  a  manifest  hesitation  to  jump,  especially  in  a 
vertical  direction,  was  noted.  Alexander  also  observed 
that  the  direction  of  the  jump  and  the  force  of  the  spring 
were  often  defective,  even  for  quite  near  distances.  The 
eye,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  pigmentation,  presented 
no  other  anomaly,  notably  no  hypermetropia.  There 
were  no  anomalies  in  the  other  sense  organs. 

Alexander's  experiments  on  the  Japanese  dancing  mice 
were  made  conjointly  with  Professor  Kreidl.  These  mice 
were  a  little  smaller  than  ordinary  mice.  They  were  of  a 
grayish  color,  with  white  and  brown  spots.  Their  bodily 
and  muscular  development  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Except  with  respect  to  the  internal  ear  their  physiological 
functions  seem  to  be  perfect.  The  audition  is  certainly 
nil;  they  do  not  respond  to  the  most  intense  sounds. 
The  sense  of  equilibrium  is  evidently  affected  ;  when  they 
try  to  run  away  it  is  with  zigzag  movements.  The  im- 
prints they  make  upon  paper  covered  with  lampblack  are 
absolutely  characteristic.  Finally,  if  they  are  placed  in  a 
rapidly  revolving  cage  for  a  time,  when  they  are  taken 
out  they  seem  to  feel  no  vertigo. 

The  lesions  of  tiie  labyrinth  observed  in  the  r,(ts  af- 
fected with  congenital  deafness  were  as  follows : 
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1.  Id  the  sacculus  ductus  reuuiens  the  coecum  vestibu- 
lare,  the  ductus  cochlearis,  and  the  ccBCum  cupulare  have 
their  parietes  drawn  near  together. 

2.  Destruction  or  profound  degeneration  of  the  tips  of 
the  nerves  on  the  level  of  the  macula  sacculi  and  the  pa- 
pilla basilaris  cochleae. 

3.  Entire  absence  of  pigment  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
labyrinth. 

4.  Smallness  (atrophy?)  of  the  spiral  ganglion. 

5.  Smallness  (atrophy  ?)  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 

The  middle  and  external  ear  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 
The  lesions  of  the  labyrinth  in  the  mice  presented  the 
following  phenomena : 

1.  Destruction  of  the  macula  sacculi. 

2.  Destruction  of  the  papilla  basilaris  cochleae  with  ir- 
radiation of  the  histological  alterations  in  the  vicinity. 

3.  Smallness  of  the  branches  and  ramuscules  of  the 
upper  and  middle  division  of  the  eighth  pair.  The  fibres 
of  the  nerves  are  perceptibly  less  abundant  and  many  of 
their  sheaths  are  empty. 

4.  Enormous  atrophy  of  the  lower  division  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

5.  Smallness  of  the  two  vestibular  ganglions. 

6.  Very  marked  atrophy  of  the  spiral  ganglion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  with  the  cats  as  well  as  the  mice 
the  semi-circular  canals  presented  a  normal  appearance 
from  the  histological  as  well  as  the  macroscopic  point  of 
view. 

As  for  heredity  the  Japanese  dancing  mice  form  a  veri- 
table race  which  is  normally,  so  to  speak,  deprived  of 
hearing.  As  to  the  cats  the  facts  are  not  so  clear.  With 
them  heredity  of  auditory  malformation  is  not  constant. 
Thus  a  congenitally  deaf  Angora  cat,*although  she  was 
always  impregnated  by  the  same  male,  a  normal  animal, 
sometimes  produced  normal  offspring  and  sometimes  oflF- 
spring  deaf  like  herself.     It  would  certainly  be  interest- 
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ing  to  breed  systematically  from  males  and  females  affected 
^^th  the  same  auditory  anomalies,  during  a  sufficiently 
great  number  of  generations.  In  that  case  viq  might  per- 
liaps  obtain  a  race  similar,  from  the  point  of  view  of  au- 
clition,  to  the  race  of  dancing  mice. 

C.  OHAUVEAU, 
Editor  of  Arcliives  Internationales  de  LaryngologUy 

d^Otologie  et  de  Rhinologiey  Paris,  France. 


"DEAFNESS  AND  CHEERFULNESS." 

[Readers  of  the  Annals  who  remember  Mrs.  Stafford's  review  (pub- 
lished in  the  Annals,  vol.  xlvii,  pp.  285-292)  of  the  Kev.  A.  W.  Jackson's 
**  Deafness  and  Cheerfulness  "  will  be  interested  to  read  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  not  written  with  any  expectation  of  its  reaching 
the  presSf  but  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  editor  of  the  AnnaU  Mr. 
Jackson  has  consented  to  its  publication. 

The  two  points  on  which  Mrs.  Stafford  dissented  from  Mr.  Jackson 
were  the  business  relations  of  the  denf  and  their  success  in  speech^read- 
ing.  On  the  first  point  she  took  a  more  cheerful  view  than  he:  on 
the  second  a  leas  cheerful  one.  The  difference  between  them  on  the  first 
point  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  hud  in  mind  persons 
who  become  deaf  late  in  life,  while  Mrs.  Stafford  referred  to  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  achoolt  for  the  deaf.  No  doubt  it  is,  as  Mr.  Jack- 
ton  Mytf  very  diffloult  for  a  man  becomlDg  deaf  in  adult  life  to  hold 
hit  place,  etpeoially  if  hit  butinest  or  profession  is  one  that  brings  him 
mnoh  in  contact  with  other  men,  and  it  it  still  more  difficult  for  him  to 
change  the  nature  of  hit  employment.  On  the  whole,  those  overtaken  by 
deafness  in  later  years,  notwithstanding^  the  superior  advantages  they  en- 
joy in  the  acquisitions  they  have  made  through  the  hearing,  not  only  feel 
their  deprivation  more  keenly,  but  nctunlly  meet  with  greater  difficulty 
in  adapting  themselves  to  their  environment  than  those  deaf  from  birth  or 
childhood.  All  the  more,  then,  have  they  a  claim  upon  our  i^ympathy, 
and  the  more  do  they  deserve  our  respect  and  admiration  when,  like  Mr. 
Jackson,  they  face  their  misfortune  with  dignity  and  courage,  and  from 
their  own  experience  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  their  fellow  sufferers. 
— E.  A.  F.] 

Concord,  Mass.,  November  27,  1903. 
May  M.  Stafford. 

Dear  Lady  :  Quite  a  long  time  ago  tbere  came  to  me  through 
the  mail  a  copy  of  America?*  Annals  of  the  Deaf\  containing 
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art,  and  music  classes  will  demonstrate  their  ability  for  self- 
support,  and  the  academic  classes  will  prove  their  capacity 
for  knowledge.  The  public  will  thus  be  convinced  that  these 
children  are  entitled  to  an  education  equally  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  are  in  nowise  objects  of  charity. 

Teachers  from  public  schools  will  be  at  liberty  to  investi- 
gate the  various  methods  employed  by  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  of  the  blind.  The  public  schools  may  profit  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  these. 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  may  never  again  have  educational 
privileges  such  as  this  Exposition  affords.  The  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  by  a  few  weeks*  stay  will  be  of  more 
benefit  than  months  of  schooling. 

Each  school  should  perform  its  part  in  this  united  effort 
and  show  not  only  to  the  people  of  their  own  State,  but  to 
the  people  of  every  State  and  nation,  what  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  cause,  and  what  they  have  accomplished  for  the 
interests  of  their  State. 

Every  State  will  take  pride  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  just 
claims  to  excellence  of  its  institutions,  thus  reflecting  credit 
upon  this  State  and  its  administration.  What  a  State  does  for 
its  deaf  and  its  blind  is  an  index  to  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation, its  wealth,  and  its  resources. 

The  space  originally  intended  for  the  Model  Schools  for 
the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  foreign  governments.  Owing  to  this  reduc- 
tion the  plans  of  the  exhibit  have  been  somewhat  altered. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  space  for  objective  exhibits 
will  be  allotted  by  units,  although  a  limited  amount  of  floor 
space  will  be  available.  A  unit  includes  a  leaf-cabinet,  a  top, 
and  a  base.  The  base  may  have  either  a  table  or  a  show- 
case. The  cost  of  the  unit,  including  the  partition  and  floor- 
ing which  it  covers,  and  seven  months  of  janitor  service,  will 
not  exceed  $25.  The  estimates  upon  which  this  price  is 
based,  and  the  name  of  the  contractor,  with  whom  exhibitors 
will  deal  directly,  will  be  furnished  each  exhibitor  when  space 
is  assigned. 

The  leaf-cabinet  and  base  are  the  property  of  the  school 
exhibiting,  and  may  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  Exposi- 
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tion,  and  can  then  be  set  up  in  the  school  as  b  peimaneDt 
exhibit.  The  respective  State  commisBiona  will  presumably 
be  responsible  for  the  ehipmeiit,  care,  aiici  return  of  the  goods. 

A  leaf-cabiuet  contniae  sixteen  swinging  frames,  one  of 
which  is  the  cover  of  the  case.  Each  frame  holds  two  cards 
twcDty-two  inches  wide  and  twenty-eight  inches  high.  An 
extra  card  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  making  in  all 
thirty-three  cards,  the  outer  one  being  protected  by  glass. 
Exhibits  must  be  mounted  on  one  side  only  of  the  cards,  two 
of  them  being  placed  back  to  back  in  each  swinging  frame. 
This  cabinet  contains  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  square  feet  of  wall  space,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  "  eye  line,"  Experience  at  former  espo si tions 
proves  this  to  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  tracing  exhibits 
along  an  extended  surface. 

The  lifteen  swinging  frames  can  be  shipped  to  exhibitors, 
by  whom  they  may  be  filled  and  returned  to  be  placed  in  the 
cabinet.  Three  extra  cards  must  also  be  prepared  and  sent 
with  the  frames,  one  of  wbicb  is  to  be  placed  in  the  back  of 
the  cabinet  and  two  in  the  cover.  The  base  containing  a 
table,  or  show  case  and  shelving,  can  easily  be  taken  apart 
aad  returned  with  the  cabinet  to  the  exhibitor. 

Photographs  must  be  mounted  directly  on  the  cards. 
Small  photographs  should  be  eight  by  ten  inches,  four  of 
which  can  be  easily  placed  on  a  card,  or  six  if  crowded.  Two 
photographs,  eleven  by  fourteen,  can  be  displayed  on  a  card, 
or  one  photograph  of  a  larger  size.  Eemembcr  in  mounting 
photographs  that  the  cards,  wbeu  in  the  cnbiaet,  have  the 
twenty-eight-iuch  dimension  vertical.  Mount  photographa  on 
one  side  of  the  card  only,  and  place  two  of  them  back  to  back 
in  each  swinging  frame.  Statistics  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  charted,  either  by  engrossing  or  printing,  on 
one  side  of  the  card.  In  arranging  statistics  in  the  cabinet, 
have  them  face  the  photographs  to  which  they  refer. 

Application  blanks  will  be  furnished  upon  request;  also 
shipping  labels.  Exhibits  should  be  shipped  before  March 
15,  1904.  Two  shipping  labels  must  be  placed  upon  each 
package  to  insure  its  safe  delivery.  Without  the  use  of  the 
ofBcial  labels  it  is  not  certain  that  goods  will  be  delivered  on 
the  proper  space. 
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SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINE  FOK  A  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

Living  Exhibit. 

1.  Send  ODe  or  two  classes,  with  teachers  and  supervisors,  to  take  part 
in  the  living  exhibit. 

2.  Send  one  or  two  pupils,  without  teachers  or  supervisors,  to  perform 
some  particular  work  in  music,  art,  manual  training,  etc.  Special 
arrangement  must  be  made  by  correspondence. 

8.  Make  a  design,  with  the  name  of  the  State  and  school,  to  be  placed 
above  the  room. 

OBJECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Floor  Space. 

4.  If  possible,  secure  a  model  of  grounds  and  buildings,  made  in 
papier  mache,  stuff,  or  wood,  reproducing  the  landscape  effects  when 
possible.     Place  this  on  a  table. 

5.  Make  models  of  one  or  more  individual  buildings  in  papier  macb^, 
staff,  or  wood.  This  model  .should  be  detachable,  so  as  to  be  taken 
apart,  exposing  the  architectnal  arrangement. 

6.  Large  cases  or  cabinets  may  be  filled  with  work  from  the  industrial 
shops.  There  will  be  room  ouly  for  a  few  of  these.  Make  tables,  chairs, 
sideboards,  etc.,  for  the  dining-room  exhibit. 

7.  Phonographs  giving  musical  performances  of  the  blind,  or  lessons 
in  speech  to  the  deaf. 

Units. 

8.  A  large  photograph,  painting,  poster,  or  chart  can  be  placed  above 
the  cabinet.     It  will  be  well  to  have  this  framed. 

9.  Samples  of  woodwork,  weaving,  sewing,  etc.,  can  also  be  displayed 
above  the  cabinet. 

Leaf  Cabinet. 

10.  The  outer  card  or  cover  of  the  cabinet  should  contain  a  striking 
photograph,  a  table  of  contents,  or  the  name  of  the  State  and  the  school, 
in  order  to  induce  visitors  to  examine  the  contents. 

11.  The  remaining  thirty-two  cards  may  be  filled  as  follows  :  If  possi- 
ble fill  the  entire  cabinet,  at  least  part  of  it,  with  a  concise  study  of  some 
method  employed  in  the  school.  For  example,  a  series  of  photographs, 
charts,  tables,  and  statistics  showing  the  entire  method  of  teaching 
speech  to  the  deaf ;  likewise  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  language, 
geography,  music,  etc. 

12.  Photographs  of  children  studying,  reciting,  working,  playing,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  etc.,  showing  their  daily  life,  accompanied  with  brief  and 
interesting  information. 
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13.  Photographs  of  claaseR  in  operation,  with  charts  and  explanations. 
XUustrate  the  methods  briefly  and  show  the  different  grades. 

14.  Illnstrate  the  work  done  in  nrt,  mnsic,  and  the  industrial  shops. 
^When  possible,  show  samples  of  work. 

15.  Studies  of  individual,  typical,  and  exceptional   pupils.     Fhoto- 
Cpraphs  showing  their  condition  on  entrance,  and  later  changes,  accom- 
panied by  samples  of    work  and  a  short    biographical  sketch,   well 
illustrated.    Distingnish  between  exceptional  and  typical  pupils,  and 
label  accordingly. 

16.  Illustrate  the  management  of  the  institution  by  photographs  of 
the  different  departments,  such  as  office,  farm,  culinary  department,  etc. 
Photographs  of  officers  at  their  duties.  Accompany  this  by  statistics, 
charts,  and  general  information. 

17.  Statistics  and  general  information  relating  to  the  deaf  and  the 
blind. 

18.  Photographs  of  grounds  and  buildings  and  architectural  drawings, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  inches  when  exhibited  in  the 
cabinet. 

Tabui. 

19.  The  back  part  of  the  table  beneath  the  cabinet  may  be  used  as  a 
book  shelf.  Books  and  portfolios  may  be  opened  and  examined  on  the 
front  part  of  the  table. 

Sbow-Gasb. 

20.  The  back  part  of  the  show-case  will  hold  articles  not  to  exceed 
ten  inches  in  height  and  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  front  part  of  the 
show-case  is  four  inches  deep.  Industrial  work  of  all  kinds  may  be  dis- 
played here. 

POBTFOLIO    ShKLF. 

21.  Large  portfolios  may  be  placed  on  this  shelf,  containing  any  of 
the  studies  outlined  above. 

22.  Portfolios  may  also  contain  samples  of  sewing,  weaviug,  darning, 
etc.  Arrange  so  as  to  show  each  step  in  the  process  of  edncHtion  leading 
to  the  production  of  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Illustrate  by  photographs  of 
pupils  at  work,  also  show  the  difference  in  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the 
different  grades. 

23.  Likewise,  show  the  progress  of  some  particular  pupil. 

24.  Portfolios  may  contain  application  blanks  and  other  forms. 

25.  Portfolios  showing  methods  of  accounting,  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, and  managing  the  school,  will  be  of  interest. 

Book  Shelves. 

26.  The  lower  shelves  may  be  filled  with  reports,  publications,  pam- 
phlets for  distribution,  and  literature  relating  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
Books  written  by  the  deaf  and  the  blind  should  also  be  placed  here. 
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our  State  schools,  our  relation  to  the  College,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  day-schools  and  their  supervision  and 
relation  to  the  State  school,  post-graduate  courses,  aid  and. 
supervision  for  the  deaf  subsequent  to  school  life,  and  man^r 
other  subjects  constantly  brought  to  a  superintendent's  atten- 
tion and  not  usually  touched  upon  at  our  other  meetings  ex> 
cept  in  an  incidental  and  superficial  manner.     A  synoptical 
programme,  giving  place  of  meeting,  hours  of  daily  sessions, 
papers  to  be  read,  subjects  for  discussion,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  is- 
sued in  due  time.     Members  of  the  Conference,  active  or  hon- 
orary, and  visitors  from  abroad,  who  may  wish  to  read  papers 
or  take  part  in  discussion  upon  any  particular  phase  of  our 
work,  or  who  desire  to  send  papers  for  reading  by  others  and 
for  publication,  or  who  may  wish  to  suggest  any  question  for 
consideration  in  the  Conference  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others  or  by  means  of  a  question  box  through  assignment  by 
the  Committee,  are  urgently  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Chairman  not  later  than  June  1,  so  that  a  tentative  pro- 
gramme may  be  promptly  issued  giving  much  needed  infor- 
mation.    Written  papers  should  not  require  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  to  read,  and  individual  discussion  should  be  limited 
to  ten  minutes. 

Regular  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
"Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  Tuesday  intervening  being 
given  over  to  participation  in  the  special  feature  of  the  week, 
the  Helen  Keller  Day  demonstration,  arrangements  for  which 
are  making  under  direction  of  the  Exposition  authorities  and 
a  special  Committee,  the  details  of  which  will  be  outlined  in 
the  Conference  programme. 

Foreign  professional  journals  are  respectfully  requested  to 
make  notice  of  and  copy  this  call. 

EicHABD  O.  Johnson,  Chairman^  Indiana, 

Francis  D.  Clarke,  Michigan, 

Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Alabama, 

Wm.  K.  Argo,  Colorado, 

A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Pennsylvania, 

l^he  Executive  Committee. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

February  9,  1904. 


NOTICES  OF   PUBLICATIONS. 

HAUDERING,  F.  W.  Die  Praxia  dcs  etziehlichen  Taubstum- 
■nenunleirictiles,  auBgebaul  nach  dem  wiiklichcn  LebenGbediirfniaBC 
«]er  Zeglingc.  Eine  kritische  Durchsichi  dcr  neuieitlichen  Lehtvet- 
Sftisung  mil  Lehrprabcn  und  Voischliigen  lur  Hebung  des  Erfolges 
im  LauiBpraehuniemehie.  Fiit  Lehrcrund  AngehorigederTaubBium- 
meo  bcBtbeilet.  [The  Practice  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction,  based  upon 
the  necessities  of  the  pupil's  actual  life.  A  critical  survey  of  tbe  pres- 
ent condition  or  instruction,  with  pEdagogtcal  tests  and  suggestions  in- 
tended to  produce  belter  results  in  oral  leaching.  For  teachers  and 
relatives  of  deaf-mutes.]  Guben:  Bcrgct'a  Buchhandlung.  igo3.  8vo., 
pp.  »»7. 

This  is  not  a  large  book,  but  it  shows  "  genius  for  taking 
pains."  In  prefatory  clearness,  carefal  indexing,  valuable  and 
aecurate  synopses,  aoti  judicious  time-saviDg  arrangement  of 
material  it  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  weightiest  tome 
which  even  German  erudition  might  produce.  In  these  re- 
spects it  is  an  object  lesson  to  pedagogical  writers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  the  educational  treatises  constantly  thrown 
from  tbe  hopper  of  the  American  press  are  usually  extremely 
slipshod  in  their  prefatory  BTiuouucenients. 

Mr.  Haudering  realizes  that  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  a  very 
busy  class  of  persons — too  busy  perhaps,  he  thinks,  to  read 
bis  book  as  carefully  as  be  might  like  to  have  it  read.  There- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  he  gives  his  work  a  comprehensive 
title.  Next,  because  he  feels  that  certain  portions  of  the  work 
are  more  useful  for  teachers  than  other  portions,  he  gives,  con- 
spicuously and  briefly,  on  tlie  first  fly-leaf,  references  to  the 
chapters  and  parts  of  chapters  which  he  would  have  bis  peda- 
gogical circle  of  readers  especially  take  to  heart.  Tbe  reader 
is  not  forced,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  educational 
works,  to  go  over  a  hundred  or  more  pages  to  find  out  what 
his  author  is  driving  at  and  just  what  he  believes.  Mr.  Hau- 
dering (it  once  lets  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  the  spirit  of 
hia  book  by  a  quotation  from  the  German  pioneer.  Hill ; 

"Tliat  tbe  results  of  our  instruction  are  so  meiigre — that 
our  teacbing  proves  so  unfruitful  in  tbe  later  life  of  our  pupils, 
is  due,  often,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  too  prone  to  look  out  the 
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real  world  and  depend  in  our  teaching  too  much  on  text-bookn 
and  artificial  aids  and  appliances.^* 

Then  comes  a  brief  and  admirable  preface,  the  first  para- 
graph of  which  gives  some  excellent  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  book : 

<<  A  comprehensive  statement  of  present-day  methods  of 
deaf-mute  instruction ;  an  ideal  picture  of  the  sort  of  teaching 
which  must  be  given  in  order  to  fit  the  deaf  pupil  for  citizen- 
ship in  this  world  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  life  beyond ;  an 
enumeration  of  certain  things  to  be  avoided,  and  of  others  for 
which  place  must  be  made  in  order  to  make  school-room  work 
more  fruitful  and  to  quicken  spiritual  development,  should  need 
no  words  of  justification/* 

Mr.  Haudering  well  adds : 

'*  Every  person  engaged  in  this  work  should  take  part  in  the 
effort  to  secure  for  our  profession  the  recognition  it  deserves.** 

Next,  we  find  a  table  of  contents  with  each  chapter  of  the 
book  very  fully  subdivided  under  appropriate  headings.  The 
reader  who  is  seeking  a  special  topic  may,  from  the  table  of 
contents,  locate  his  subject  instantly. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mr.  Haudering  has  put  what 
be  considers  his  most  important  paragraphs  and  sentences  into 
large  type  with  double  parallel  lines  on  the  left  margin — an 
ingenious  device  which  most  of  us  have  used  in  our  class- 
rooms, but  which  Mr.  Haudering  is  among  the  first,  perhaps, 
to  utilize  in  print. 

For  the  English-speaking  teacher,  the  most  helpful  portions 
of  this  book  are : 

The  able  Introduction  ;  Chapter  I,  dealing  with  the  person- 
ality and  essential  qualifications  of  the  ideal  teacher  of  the 
deaf ;  Chapter  III,  on  the  first  two  years  of  instruction ; 
Chapter  VII,  on  signs ;  and  Chapter  VIII,  on  the  choice  of 
speech-material.  Although  the  remaining  chapters  deal  largely 
with  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  German  language,  the  English 
teacher,  nevertheless,  will  find  something  on  nearly  every  page 
which  he  can  apply  practically. 

The  book  breathes  a  kindly  spirit  that  is  pleasant  and,  in  a 
book  dealing  necessarily  with  technicalities,  rather  unusual. 
One  feels  that  the  author  is  a  "  house-father."     In  speaking  of 
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tkx.^  essential  qualiticatiouG  for  a  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf, 
SCr.  H&uderiug  says ; 

*'  The  teacher  must  know  how  to  throw  himself  quickly  into 
a  ^iven  situation  ;  must  be  able  to  eoter  into  the  inner  life  of 
hie  pupil ;  must  poasesa  a  friendly,  earnefit,  yet  childlike  na- 
ti3.ve  in  order  to  be  interested  in  all  that  his  pupils  find  inter- 
&BttDg."  The  fratae  of  mind  thus  outlined,  the  author  con- 
at>^Dtly  insists,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  teacher  must 
bkutld  if  he  would  rear  a  structure  of  lasting  importance.  Over 
E^od  over  again  throughout  the  entire  book,  he  insists  that 
f  viture  intellectual  and  moral  growth  for  the  child  must  rest 
on  this  basis  of  mutual  love  and  perfect  understanding  be- 
tvveen  him  and  his  teacher. 

Mr.  Hnudering's  advocacy  of  the  natural  method  is  pro- 
nounced and  sane.  He  would  have  everything  which  happena 
to,  or  before,  the  child— all  that  comes  in  any  way  whatsoevei- 
before  his  consciousness — at  once  turned  into  lunguage. 
Later,  grammatical  drill  upon  the  constructions  used  may  be 
ID  order.  Mr.  Handering  is  an  oralist.  All  language  be 
would,  of  course,  have  spoken  as  well  as  written. 

In  regard  to  signs  the  author  seems  to  stand  where  most  of 
Ibe  best  teachers  of  Germany  stand  to-day.  Ho  frankly  con- 
fesses that  where  several  denf  children  are  together  the  pro- 
hibition of  signs  is  useless.  Ho  goes  further.  He  says  that 
teachers  should  themselves  uDderata.ud  the  sigus  which  their 
pupils  use,  since  their  sign  language  is  something  like  "  a  win- 
dow through  which  we  teachers  may  often  catch  glimpses  of 
the  dark  interior  of  our  children's  minds,  and  to  their  profit." 
He  adds :  "  In  this  study  of  the  signs  used  by  our  pupils  we 
find  much  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  psychologist.  We  aee 
into  the  inner  workshop  of  speech,  as  it  were."  Examples  of 
signs  that  have  sprung  from  peculiarities  of  speech  and  vice 
ver»a  are  given.  It  seems  that  signs,  like  garden  plants,  some- 
tioiea  escape  confining  walls  and  run  back  to  wildness.  For 
instance,  the  sign  for  ten  pfennigs  is  not,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, made  by  holding  out  ten  fingers  but,  instead,  by  hold- 
ing the  forefingerot  the  right  hand  upright  before  the  mouth — 
the  lips  rounded  and  protruding  as  in  the  sound  of  sell.  Form- 
erly ten  pfennigs  made  a  ijro.ii-Mii.     In  learning  to  speak  the 
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word  groBchen  the  forefinger  was  usually  held  before  the 
mouth  to  feel  the  breath  caused  by  making  the  sch  sound. 
Bright  little  deaf-mutes,  evidently,  found  it  less  work  to  hold 
up  a  finger  before  the  lips  than  to  try  to  articulate  such  a 
mouthful  of  a  word  as  groschen — hence  the  sign.  Other  ex- 
amples given  cannot  be  easily  translated  into  English.  Mr. 
Haudering  also  traces  many  language  defects  to  the  sign  lan- 
guage. He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  discourage  the  use  of 
signs  while  frankly  confessing  that  such  discouragement  has, 
usually,  but  little  effect.     He  says  : 

''  Shall  we,  then,  let  any  good  opportunity  pass  to  set  be- 
fore our  pupils,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  insufficiency,  the  im- 
possibility, of  signs  as  a  means  of  intercourse  with  the  hear- 
ing ?  Assuredly  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  know,  from 
experience,  that  our  children  will  by  no  means  at  once  give  up 
signs  because  of  our  arguments  against  their  use." 

The  chapter  on  the  choice  of  speech  material  is  especially 
good.  We  are  somewhat  given  to  bewailing  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  English  speech  for  deaf  learners.  But  the  Germans 
have  even  a  harder  language  task  than  we.  The  poor  little 
German  deaf-mute  must  master  four  forms  of  his  step-mother 
tongue.     Mr.  Haudering  enumerates  these  forms: 

1.  Book  language  (High  German). 

2.  Bible  language  (archaic). 

8.  Colloquial  language  (bUrgerlich). 

4.  Dialect  (Mundart). 
Most  children  in  the  German  schools  for  the  deaf  belong  to 
the  middle  and  poorer  classes.  If  they  are  not  to  be  for- 
ever separated  from  their  home  friends  they  must  know  the 
home  dialect.  The  every-day  language  of  the  school  must 
be  in  correct  grammatical  form.  Much  more  time  daily  is 
given  to  religious  instruction  than  we  find  necessary.  Bible 
language  is  used  by  the  pupils'  spiiitual  guides,  and  they 
must  be  trained  to  understand  that  lofty  speech.  Idioms,  in 
German  as  in  English,  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Yerily,  onr 
German  colleagues  have  troubles  of  their  own.  Mr.  Hauder- 
ing, like  the  sensible  educator  be  seems,  makes  an  eloquent 
plea  for  keeping  the  home  language  at  almost  any  cost.  His 
"  practical  suggestions ''  are  genuinely  practical    and    must 
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prove  ezceediDg]y  helpful  to  all  teachers  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

This  book  is  full  of  good  sense.  Mr.  Haudering  would  have 
teachers  urge  their  pupils,  after  leaving  school,  to  seek  work 
in  the  country  rather  than  in  cities.  He  would  not  have  the 
average  deaf  child  over-educated.  He  seeks  to  make  teachers 
keep  in  touch  with  their  former  pupils — to  continue  acting  as 
advisers  to  them.  His  little  book  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good 
if  taken  thoroughly  to  heart  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  an 
earnest  reminder  to  us  all  of  our  one  great  and  sacred  duty — 
to  make  our  deaf  children  realize  that  language  is  a  part  of 
life.  Nay  more,  as  Mr.  Haudering  constantly  insists,  we  must 
make  them  feel  that  for  them,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
without  language  there  can  be  no  life  in  the  truest  sense  of 
that  word.  The  task  is  very  easy,  and  the  craving  for  language 
once  awakened,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  answer  it.  The  teacher 
that  answereth  not  this  language  craving  in  season  and  out  of 
season — ^let  him  be  Anathema. 

SAKAH  HAUVEY  PORTER, 
Innli'uctor  in  the  Kendall  School,  Washington y  I),  C. 


NITCHIE,  EDWARD  B.  Self-Instructor  in  Lip.Reading.  E.  B. 
Nitchie,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Svo.,  pp.  162  [Price  $1.00 
postpaid.] 

This  book  is  designed  to  help  the  hard-of-hearing  in  learn- 
ing to  read  the  lips.  The  author  has  devised  what  he  calls  *'  a 
system  of  symbols,*'  which  represent  the  positions  taken  by 
the  organs  of  speech  in  making  the  sounds  of  the  English 
language.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  symbols,  which  are 
merely  combinations  of  letters,  namely : 


mt 

ion.        Sounds 

» 

Facial  Appearance. 

Symbols. 

1 

long  e 

"  narrow  month  " 

ua 

2 

f,v 

"  lip-to-teeth  " 

It 

3 

p,  b,  m 

"  lips  shut " 

1h 

4 

long  00 

a  "  puckered  mouth  " 

pu 

5 

short  00, 

w, 

wh 

a  *'  small  oval  " 

so 

6 

Italian  ii 

*'  wide  mouth  *' 

wi 

7 

short  u  ^ 

u 

infff/'. 

an  *'  elliptical  month  *' 

A 

8 

r 

*"  (?llipticftl  puckorod  " 

op 
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r  short  i 

9 

\  unaccented  e 
[ consonant  y 

a  '^  relaxed  narrow  mouth  " 

m 

10 

th 

"  tongue  front " 

tf 

11 

t,  d,  n 

"  tongue  to  gum  " 

tg 

12 

1 

"  apex  to  gum  " 

ag 

13 

f broad  a 
1  0  in  form. 

a  "  spherical  triangle  " 

8t 

14 

8,  Z 

a  ^^  tightened  narrow  mouth*' 

in 

15 

short  a 

a  **  large  oval " 

lo 

16 

sh,  zh,  ch,  j 

a  "  protruded  mouth  " 

pr 

17 

(short  e 
la  in  care. 

a  "  medium  oval " 

mc 

18 

k»  g,  ng 

"  undefined  " 

uu 

Each  position  is  described.  With  the  description  are  given 
two  half-tone  reproductions  of  the  position — one  representing 
a  woman^s  mouth  and  the  other  a  man's. 

Of  course  the  lip-reader  must  learn  to  read  faulty  mouthsy 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  better  to  have  a  perfect  mouth  as  a 
model.  The  woman's  underlip  is  held  in  the  same  relaxed  im- 
passive way  in  every  position,  with  lower  teeth  completely 
hidden.  Cuts  2, 14,  and  16  might  all  be  taken  for  the  *•  It "— "  lip- 
to-teeth" — position.  As  the  models  stand  the  inexperienced 
lip  reader  might  be  led  to  believe  there  was  one  way  of  taUdng 
for  a  man  and  another  for  a  woman.  The  man's  mouth  gives 
a  much  better  idea  of  correctly  formed  sounds. 

The  student,  mirror  in  hand,  is  supposed  to  copy  the  differ- 
ent positions  as  represented  by  these  model  mouths,  and  write 
down  the  symbol  for  each  position  as  he  gives  it.  He  resolves 
words  and  sentences  into  the  symbols.  For  instance,  '*  The 
sea  is  smooth  =  tf-el  tn-na  rn-tn  tn-ls-pu-tf.  The  author 
claims  that  this  is  a  valuable  aid  to  memory  and  keeps  the 
mind  from  wandering,  especially  in  studying  without  a  teacher. 

The  question  suggests  itself.  What  is  the  advantage  of 
these  symbolic  abbreviations  over  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  diacritical  marks  ?  Is  not  the  sound  of  /*,  for  instance,  as 
likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  letter  /'  as  if  the  combination 
"  It "  stood  for  it  ?     What  is  the  use  of  building  up  a  scaffold- 
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ing  which  muBt  bood  after  be  removed  and  the  letter  brought 
into  view  at  last  t  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  the 
use  of  the  single  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  diacritical  marks 
secure  far  quicker  results  than  any  sciieme  of  symbols,  com- 
bination of  letters  or  figures,  no  matter  how  ingeniously  they 
are  arranged  and  bow  plansible  they  appear.  All  these  so- 
called  aids  tend  to  distract  and  confuse,  and  aU'ect  the 
nerves  of  the  learner  unpleasantly.  I  recall  a  woman  trying 
to  learn  lip-reading  by  means  of  one  of  these  systems  (with  a 
teacher)  who  wept  in  despair  at  the  task  set  before  her  and 
finally  gave  it  up  sltogether.  The  nervous  strain  in  her  case 
was  probably  increased  by  the  fact  that  she  had  paid  for  her 
lessons  in  advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  schemes  are  not 
BO  easy  to  remember,  while  the  alphabet  is  familiar.  Why  not 
then  associate  a  position  with  a  familiar  symbol  and  give  the 
learner  one  thing  instead  of  two  to  master'^ 

There  are  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  grouping  that  should 
be  noted.  Consonant  y  is  classed  with  short  t  when  in  fact 
it  is  aboi-e  long  e  in  the  scale,  so  high  as  to  cause  the  friction 
which  makes  it  a  vowel.  W  and  ii'/t  are  classed  with  short  oo. 
They  ahonld  be  placed  before  long  oo  in  the  scale,  in  order  to 
bring  out  their  consonantal  ijuality. 

The  author's  system  of  teaching  vowels  seems  somewhat 
disorderly.  Vowels  are  more  easily  mastered  if  taught  in  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Show  in  the  descending  scale  of  front 
vowels  I?,  i,  a,  e,  a,  how  from  the  almost  closed  mouth  in  i  the 
mouth  opens  wider  and  wider  with  mathematical  precision 
uutil  it  reachew  its  widest  opening  in  li.  Tbe  same  can  be 
shown  with  the  back  vowels  -'-d,  uo,  li,  ^i,  or  n,  then  the  mixed 
vowels  and  the  other  glide  vowels.  This  classification 
strengthens  the  memory. 

While  there  are  some  things  to  criticize  this  book  containe 
much  of  value.  The  lists  of  words  and  selections  of  sentences 
and  sketches  are  admirable.  The  author,  who  is  himself  hard 
of  hearing,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
his  method.  After  one  year  of  practice  he  had  business  and 
personal  dealings  with  people  for  weeks  and  months  before 
they  discovered  that  he  was  deaf.  His  advice  to  leainers  ix 
excellent : 


^ 
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"  Don't  forpfet  to  use  the  mirror.  Don't  do  your  work  care- 
lessly. Don't  try  to  do  too  much  at  a  time.  Don^t  stady 
more  than  an  hour  at  a  sitting.  Don't  expect  results  unless 
you  work  for  them.  Don't  forget  to  make  your  proniinciation 
as  natural  as  possible." 

Some  of  his  "  Do's  "  are  : 

^'  Do  study  faithfully.  Do  study  regularly.  Do  study  at 
least  one  hour  a  day.     Do  keep  it  up  until  you  succeed." 

The  book  is  valuable  in  that  it  gives  a  complete  outline  of 
work  to  be  done,  describing  the  method  as  definitely  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  probably  no  other  work  that  goes  into  the 
subject  so  thoroughly.  If  one  cannot  command  the  skilled 
teacher  by  all  means  let  him  learn  from  a  book,  but  let  him 
have  personal  instruction  if  possible.  The  help  of  friends  is 
apt  to  be  intermittent,  and  in  their  efforts  to  speak  plainly  in- 
experienced persons  distort  the  mouth  and  make  it  unnatural. 

Mr.  Nitchie  has  a  correspondence  course,  supplementing  the 
lessons  in  the  book.  He  also  teaches  in  his  studio  in  New 
York.  The  author  has  served  the  cause  of  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing  instead  of  mammon.  He  has  provt  d  himself  an  altruist 
in  giving  his  system  to  the  world.  He  has  not  kept  it  to  give 
to  private  pupils  behind  closed  doors. 

KATE  H.  FISH. 
Instructoi'  in  Articulation  in  Oallaudet  College ^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

WATSON,  SAMUEL.  Report  of  Visits  to  Various  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Sydney.    1903.     Svo.,  pp.  15. 

Last  year  Mr.  Watson,  Superintendent  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Institution  at  Sydney,  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  six  months,  and  he  devoted  part  of  this  time  to  visiting 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  thus  visited  was  twenty- 
five.  He  found  the  heads  of  these  schools  frank,  friendly, 
courteous,  atid  ready  to  enter  into  every  detail  in  giving  ex- 
planations. He  was  further  gratified  by  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood he  discovered  amongst  them  and  their  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover and  adopt  whatever  might  improve,  educationally  or 
otherwise,  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their  care. 
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Mr.  Watson  does  not  go  into  details  concerning  the  several 
schools  visited,  but  in  America  he  mentions  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Clarke  Schools  and  Gallaudet 
College.  He  says  that  at  Northampton  "  the  pupils^  speech 
was  exceUent,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  even  if  desirable,  to  in- 
stitute comparisons,  especially  when  the  results  in  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  gave  such  general  satisfaction.^^ 

With  respect  to  methods  his  conclusion  is  that  ^'  the  Com- 
bined System  does  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number 
of  pupils,^'  and  that  "  the  theory  of  teaching  on  oral  lines  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  signs  is  rarely  practicable." 

He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  residential  institution  is 
preferable  to  the  day-school ;  that  small  dormitories  are  better 
than  large  ones,  and  that  physical  culture,  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  nature  study  are  of  great  value. 

In  conclusion  he  says  that  in  the  onward  march  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  everywhere  apparent,  the  Institution  at  Sydney 
''  is  scarcely  outstripped  by  any  in  the  British  Isles,  and  is 
certainly  ahead  of  some  I  visited  both  there  and  in  France.  If 
in  Amenca  better  results  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  higher  classes, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  country  the  pupils  spend 
a  longer  time  at  school ;  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education 
continuously  up  to  manhood  and  to  womanhood ;  and,  finally, 
the  advantage  of  a  college  course  lies  open  to  pupils  of  con- 
spicuous ability." 


Lettere  e  Recensioni  relative  alia  Storia  del  R.  Istituto  Nazionale 
pei  Sordomuti  in  Genova  Pubblicata  dal  Dott.  D.  Silvio  Monaci 
nel  1901  [Letters  and  Reviews  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Na- 
tional Royal  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Genoa,  published  by 
Dr.  D.  Silvio  Monaci  in  1901].  Genoa :  Tipografia  R.  Istituto 
Sordomuti.     1903.     Large  Svo.,  pp.  79. 

A  coUection  of  the  congratulatory  letters  written  to  Dr. 
Monaci  and  the  friendly  reviews  and  notices  published  in 
European  and  American  periodicals  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  Genoa  Institution,  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Monaci, 
the  Director  of  the  Institution,  on  the  first  centenary  of  its 
establishment.  The  History  was  noticed  in  the  An?ials,  xlvii, 
205. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION.  ProceMinpd 
the  Dcpailment  of  Special  Education  in  Ihe  Annual  Convemim  n 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  July,  1903.  RepTimed  from  [he  Bottan  Vil. 
ume  of  Proceedings. 

This  reprint  may  be  obtaineJ,  white  theliiiiit«d  suppljluti, 
from  Mr.  Irwia  Shepherd,  Secretary  of  the  AssociKtiHti,  1 
Winona,  Miuoesota,  for  ten  ceute  a  copy:  cash  with  ordjr,  ■ 
Postage  stamps  will  be  accepted  for  small  amouots.  Tb«coiihJ 
plete  volume  of  Proceedings,  coiitniiiiug  tbe  papers  aiiddii.  ' 
cusaious  of  all  departments,  will  be  sent,  express  prepaid,  for 
»2.00. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS,  1903.  Buenos  Airea  (for  gitlij.Gion. 
ingen  :  Netherlands),  Maryland,  Rotterdam  (Netheilanda),  Tetii, 
Viinersborg  (Sweden).  Virginia. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Florida  School — Miss  Agnes  Steinke,  formerly  of  theT*  | 
consin  and  Indiana  Scbuols.  has  been  appointed  teacher  ii 
place  of  Mies  Fraoces  K.  Bell,  who  has  returned  to  the  North  ' 
Carolina  School. 

Fiarikfort  Institution. — Mr,  J.  Valter,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitution at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  one  of  the  most  ptwni- 
uent  tc-achere  of  the  deaf  in  Germany,  celebrated  the  fortietli 
anniversary  of  his  connection  with  that  Institution  December 
1,  190.3.     Mr.  Vatter  was  a  teacher  in  the  Niirtingcn  Institu- 
tion from  18G1  to  lS(i3,  and  since  then  has  been  at  Frankfort, 
for  ten  years  as  teacher,  and  fut-  tbirty  as  director,  though  he 
has  never  ceased  to  be  an  actual  teacher.     He  Las  written 
several  valuable  textbooks,  and  for  tbe  past  twenty  years  has 
been   editor  of   the  periodical    Organ  der    Taubstumtnenan- 
xtnlten  in  DenUchland,  which  this  year  reacbea  its  fiftieth 
volume. 

lUhioU  .ScAoo/  — Miss  Fiances  F.  Wait,  a  valued  teacber  in 
this  School  from  1882  to  1898,  died  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
February  4, 1904.  Her  withdrawal  from  the  work  of  teaching 
six  years  ago  was  due  to  illness,  and  she  never  recovered  bet 
health.     For  the  last  two  years  she  was  confined  to  her  room 
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most  of  the  time.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Selah  Wait,  one 
of  the  first  teachers  of  the  School. 

Le  Cotitevlx  St.  Mary^s  Institution, — Sister  M.  Dositheus, 
the  esteemed  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Institution  and  Supe- 
rior of  the  house,  celebrated  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of 
her  religious  profession  January  1, 1904.  There  were  religious 
ceremonies  in  which  the  Bight  Beverend  Bishop  Colton  took 
part,  and  there  were  addresses  from  present  and  former  pupils. 
The  former  pupils  presented  her  with  a  handsome  pedestal  of 
Italian  marble,  which  is  placed  in  the  chapel. 

New  York  Institution. — In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  late  Benjamin  B.  Wintbrop,  for  many  years  a  Director  of 
the  Institution  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  his 
children  have  established  an  annual  prize,  to  be  known  as  the 
'''•  Ida  Montgomery  Testimonial.^'  The  name  is  given  in  honor 
of  a  deaf  lady,  who  was  a  brilliant  pupil  of  the  Institution 
while  Mr.  Winthrop  was  President,  graduating  in  1863, 
and  for  the  following  thirty-six  years  was  a  beloved  and  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  annual  income  from  the  fund  is  at  pres- 
ent $100,  and  this  sum  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  the  pupil 
showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  studies,  character,  and 
manual  skill.  No  pupil  is  eligible  who  has  lost  his  hearing 
after  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  testimonial  is 
to  be  bestowed  only  in  case  the  excellence  is  deemed  worthy  of 
reward.  If  not  given  in  any  one  year,  the  interest  of  that  year 
may  be  either  added  to  the  principal  or  used  for  improving 
the  means  of  instruction  in  the  manual  arts. 

Mr.  Edward  Mitchell  Townsend,  a  Life  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tation  since  the  year  1874,  a  Director  siuce  1882,  and  Treas- 
urer since  1884,  died  of  pneumonia  February  2,  1904,  aged 
seventy-five.  He  took  a  constant  and  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Institution,  visiting  it  frequently,  and  doing 
much  to  promote  the  work  of  instruction  both  in  the  intellectual 
and  the  trades  departments. 

North  Carolina  (Morf/anton)  School. — Miss  Nannie  Flem- 
ing, of  the  Oral  Department,  has  resigned  to  be  married,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Miss  Frances  K.  Bell,  formerly  of  this  School, 
but  more  recently  of  the  Florida  School. 
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Ontario  Institution. — Miss  Florence  Cross,  for  six  years  ^ 
teacher  in  the  Newcastle  (England)  Institution,  has  been  ap^ 
pointed  teacher  of  articulation. 

Streator  School. — In  the  January  A  nnaU  Miss  Edith  Brown- 
was  wrongly  named  as  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  day-schooL 
at  Streator,  Illinois.     Miss  Brown  formerly  held  that  position, 
but  the  present  teacher  is  Miss  Helen  Owen,  a  graduate  of  the 
training  class  of  the  McCowen  School. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — The  name  of  the  Daily 
Paper  for  our  Little  People  has  been  changed  to  Hochester 
Daily  Advocate  of  English  and  Speech  for  the  Deaf.  The 
character  of  this  excellent  paper  is  not  essentially  changed,  but 
it  was  thought  that  the  former  title  was  too  restrictive  for  a 
journal  intended  for  the  alumni  and  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  actual  pupils. 

Wisconsin  School. — Mr.  E.  W.  Walker,  Superintendent,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers^  Association 
at  its  meeting  in  Milwaukee  last  December.  More  than  two 
thousand  teachers  were  present  at  this  meeting. 

A  second  deaf-blind  girl,  Annie  Johnson,  aged  sixteen,  and 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  School.  She  had  received  a  fair  elementary 
education  before  becoming  deaf-blind,  and  she  retains  the 
power  of  speech. 

Yorkshire  {England)  Distitution. — Mr.  G.  H.  Greenslade 
has  been  appointed  headmaster  of  this  Institution.  Mr. 
Greenslade  was  a  teacher  in  the  Exeter  Institution  for  seven 
yeara,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  years  has  been  head  assistant 
in  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  having  charge  of  the  physical 
training  and  woodworking  classes  in  addition  to  teaching  the 
highest  class.  He  says:  '^I  am  an  oralist,  decidedly.  But 
speech  teaching  does  not  and  must  not  involve  the  neglect  of 
the  thinking  powers  and  of  general  education.  By  all  means 
give  each  child  his  '  God-given  birthright  of  articulate  speech ' 
wherever  possible.  This,  however,  must  be  backed  up  by 
writing,  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  has  an  equal  chance 
of  developing  language  and  securing  knowledge.  Writing  is 
'  the  ultimate  test,  as  well  as  an  indispensable  aid.  And  all 
aids  are  our  servants,  not  our  masters.'"' 
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JOHN  G.  BROWN. 

Rev.  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
was  Principal  of  the  school  for  four  years,  and  with  the 
exception  of  this  time  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  its  organization  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred March  4,  1904.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1824,  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  city  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  received  his  ministerial  training  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Allegheny.  He  held 
but  one  pastorate,  but  that  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  was  entered  upon  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  subsequently  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  position  he  retained  for  thirteen  years. 

The  story  of  the  steps  by  which  he  became  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  forms  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  our  school,  but  cannot  here  be  told.  It 
was  in  a  mission  Sabbath-school  connected  with  his  church 
that  the  Institution  had  its  origin,  and  its  development  was 
so  rapid  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  a  busy  man  could 
find  time  to  guide  it  through  its  various  changes.    Founded 
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as  a  day-school,  it  soon  outgrew  the  limited  space  at  its 
command  in  a  Pittsburg  public  school,  and  was  moved  to 
more  commodious  quarters.  Finding  the  attendance  of 
its  pupils  irregular,  a  boarding  house  was  added  io  its 
equipment ;  then,  outgrowing  this,  it  moved  into  the  coun- 
try to  occupy  a  much  larger  and  more  comfortable  home. 
Money  having  been  raised,  largely  through  Dr.  Brown's 
solicitation,  a  new  building  was  erected.  This  being  de- 
stroyed by  tire  after  a  few  years,  temporary  buildings  were 
erected  and  occupied  and  Dr.  Brown  was  again  called 
upon  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  rebuild.  He  was  by 
this  time  well  advanced  in  years,  having  passed  his 
seventy-eighth  birthday,  but  he  at  once  took  up  his  old 
work  of  soliciting  aid  in  behalf  of  the  deaf. 

The  succession  of  events  that  led  to  Dr.  Brown's  ap- 
pointment as  Principal  of  the  school  in  August,  1885,  was 
peculiar.  Dr.  Maclntire,  who  had  been  in  charge,  resigned 
after  a  protracted  illness,  and  the  Board,  almost  new  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  found  them- 
selves with  a  well  equipped  plant  on  their  hands,  but  with 
no  one  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  manage  it.  They 
turned  with  one  accord  to  Dr.  Brown  and  insisted  that  he 
should  take  charge  of  the  school.  He  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  accept  the  responsibility,  feeling  that  as  he  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  it  into  existence,  and 
as  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  many  of  the  Trustees 
had  assumed  positions  on  the  Board,  he  owed  them  this 
sacritice  of  his  personal  wishes.  After  putting  the  Insti- 
tution on  a  tirm  basis  he  wished  to  retire,  but  the  Board 
insisted  on  his  retaining  the  place  another  year,  which  he 
agreed  to  do  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
resign  at  the  close  of  the  next  term  of  school.  Accord- 
ingly he  looked  about  for  a  successor  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year  made  his  recommendation  to  the  Board,  and 
the  present  incumbent  was  selected  for  the  place.  But 
the  Doctor  was  not  allowed  to  give  up  his  active  work  for 
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the  school.  He  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  requested  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school 
by  frequent  visits  and  conferences  with  the  Principal. 
This  he  continued  to  do,  and  his  weekly  visits  were  looked 
forward  to  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  with  anticipations 
of  pleasure  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  men  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  wealthy  business  men  of  the  community  as 
it  was  possessed  by  Dr.  Brown.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
otherwise  to  supplement  the  support  of  the  State,  and  no 
one  ever  questioned  the  needs  of  the  cause  wliich  he  pre- 
sented, for  the  very  fact  that  he  undertook  to  raise  money 
was  a  guarantee  that  it  was  needed.  The  Institution  was 
always  in  his  mind.  He  seldom  met  a  friend  without  the 
conversation  being  directed  to  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
His  one  dominating  purpose  was  to  keep  the  Institution 
before  the  public  in  order  that  it  might  have  the  recogni- 
tion that  it  merited. 

The  funeral  services  were  simple  yet  impressive,  but  a 
stronger  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  man  than  any 
that  the  ministers  could  express  was  the  presence  of  a  large 
gathering,  at  the  church,  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  In- 
stitution. Their  sorrow  was  sincere.  During  his  life  Dr. 
Brown  was  able  to  command  to  an  eminent  degree  the  af- 
fection and  confidence  of  those  who  had  attended  our 
school.  He  was  consulted  by  them  frequently  in  their 
prosperity  and  their  adversity,  oHiciatod  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  weddings,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  all  their 
households.  It  was  his  peculiar  delight  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  his  deaf  friends,  and  any  information  that  came 
to  him  tending  to  show  their  kindness  of  heart,  fidelity, 
or  financial  success  was  sure  to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  order  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  deaf  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  men  and  women  of  influence  in 
the  community. 
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While  Dr.  Brown's  interest  in  the  unfortunate  mani- 
fested itself  most  clearly  in  his  connection  with  the  deaf, 
he  was  not  unmindful  that  other  classes  had  a  claim  upon 
his  sympathy.  He  became  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  and,  while  he  was  not  called  upon  to  become  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  as 
with  our  own,  he  was  however  a  charter  member  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the 
President. 

As  he  grew  older  his  great  pleasure  was  to  make  friends 
for  his  children  of  silence  (as  he  used  to  style  them) 
among  the  young  people,  who,  he  said,  would  some  time  be 
called  on  to  take  the  places  in  the  community  now  held 
by  their  elders,  and  whose  education  in  philanthropy  should 
begin  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  It  was  his  custom 
to  take  the  addresses  of  those  who  seemed  interested  in 
his  narratives  and  send  them  copies  of  our  Institution 
paper  from  time  to  time. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  men  whose  names  appear  on  the 
charter  of  the  Institution  all  are  gone,  and  he  who  was  the 
first  to  take  up  the  work  was  the  last  to  receive  the  sum- 
mons. 

The  esthetic  side  of  Dr.  Brown's  nature  was  highly 
developed.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  poetry  and 
could  recite  long  stanzas  from  the  older  poets.  True  to 
his  Scotch  ancestry  Burns  was  his  favorite.  He  took 
especial  delight  in  reciting  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  as  his  voice  was  remarkably  clear  and  full  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him  repeat  verse  after  verse 
and  to  hear  his  comments  upon  them.  He  was  also  a 
discriminating  judge  of  painting,  and  while  he  laid  no  claim 
to  unusual  talent  as  an  artist,  the  pictures  that  he  painted 
in  his  younger  days  bear  evidence  of  no  mean  skill. 
Church  architecture  and  church  decoration  were  subjects 
to  which  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  upon 
which  be  held  very  positive  and  intelligent  opinions. 
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Dr.  Brown  was  an  anusnally  active  man  and  in  his  well- 
spent  life,  which  was  longer  than  that  permitted  to  most 
men,  accomplished  much  for  his  fellow  man,  but  the  labor 
that  bore  the  most  abundant  fruit  and  that  for  which  he 
will  be  longest  remembered  was  that  spent  in  behalf  of 
the  deaf ;  and  the  noble  buildings  and  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  the  Institution  he  founded  will  stand  as  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  industry,  wisdom,  and  broad  philan- 
thropy. 

WILLIAM  N.  BURT, 
Principal  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
InstittUian^  Edgewood  Park,  Pennsylvania, 
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Introductory  note  of  a  somewhat  personal  nature. 

This  article  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientifically  ar- 
ranged course  of  study  in  language  and  it  pleads  guilty, 
but  with  extenuating  circumstances,  to  many  faults  of  ar- 
rangement and  to  a  loose  use  of  technical  grammatical 
terms. 

First,  as  to  faults  of  arrangement.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
sible, at  the  expense  of  much  time,  study,  and  care,  to 
construct  an  almost  perfect  course  of  study.  The  Jesuits 
did  it  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  so  did 
Sturm ;  so  have  many  others  fashioned  courses  so  care- 
fully worked  out  in  every  detail  that  an  automaton  could 
have  followed  them  almost  as  well  as  a  flesh-and-blood 
teacher.  But  these  courses,  so  perfect  in  themselves,  are 
too  likely  to  appear  to  their  makers  finished  products,  to 
be  preserved  with  care,  rather  than  growing  things  which 
are  capable  of  sloughing  off  the  old  and  developing  the 
new.  Such  perfect  courses  have  an  academic  value  as 
standards,  but  they  are  not  very  desirable  as  schoolroom 
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guides.  Speaking  broadly  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted 
that  DO  closed  system  can  long  remain  serviceable  to  any 
body  of  workers  in  a  civilization  which  is  evolutionary  in 
its  character. 

The  plan  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  was 
worked  out  with  a  good  deal  of  care  in  the  summer  of 
1900.  The  materials  used  were  of  two  kinds  :  first,  arti- 
cles by  other  teachers  of  the  deaf,  reports  of  conventions, 
etc.;  and,  second,  diaries  and  class  note-books  in  which  the 
writer  had  for  several  years  hastily  noted,  from  day  to  day, 
details  of  lessons,  devices,  and  ways  of  getting  at  things 
which  the  moment  teaches  but  which  are  so  easily  forgot- 
ten. Since  1900  the  plan  has  undergone  many  changes; 
a  little  has  been  taken  away  and  much  has  been  added ; 
and  the  experience  of  this  present  year  is  showing  that 
more  changes  must  be  made  before  next  year. 

This  constant  change,  however,'  has  had  the  result  of 
making  over  a  tabulated  course  of  study  into  a  series  of 
short  essays  upon  ways  and  means  of  teaching  various 
topics,  kept  at  hand  in  black  and  white  for  occasional 
reference  in  order  that  what  has  proved  valuable  in  the 
past  may  not  be  forgotten  and  lost  as  new  devices  come 
into  use. 

The  loose  use  of  technical  grammatical  terms  can  be 
explained  very  briefly.  The  writer  received  her  early 
education  in  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  just 
when  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker  and  Hon.  John  Quincv 
Adams  had  forbidden  the  study  of  English  grammar  and 
substituted  something  called  *'  Language."  Therefore  she 
never  learned  to  parse  or  to  analyze  **  Paradise  Lost." 
The  study  of  foreign  languages  gave  her  some  idea  of 
grammar  itself,  but  of  its  English  technical  terms  she  re- 
mained ignorant  until  in  somewhat  advanced  life  necessity 
forced  her  to  look  them  up,  and  then  to  her  horror  she 
found  that  each  modern  text-book  contained  a  different 
nomenclature. 
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In  this  particular  article  the  terms  are  usually  those  of 
Whitney's  '^  Essentials  of  English  Grammar/'  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  based  on  no  authority  but  that  of  com- 
mon sense. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  when  so  many  satisfactory  courses 
of  study  have  already  appeared  in  the  Annals^  yet  another 
avowedly  incomplete  one  should  be  submitted  to  its 
readers,  the  writer  can  only  say  that  her  conscience  gave 
her  ''  leave  to  print "  just  because  those  courses  and  the 
many  articles  on  the  teaching  of  particular  subjects  have 
proved  such  a  mine  of  wealth  to  her  in  the  past.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  suggestion  which  a  teacher  writes  as 
the  result  of  actual  experience  is  ever  entirely  valueless 
to  any  other  teacher  who  reads  it.  The  reader  may  dis- 
agree utterly  with  the  writer,  but  that  very  disagreement 
rouses  a  train  of  thought  which  leads  to  a  new  feature  in 
the  next  day's  or  week's  teaching,  a  something  which  is 
likely  to  modify  all  future  teaching  in  some  slight  detail, 
and  anything  which  tends  to  interrupt  routine  teaching  is 
subjectively  valuable. 

So  if  class  teachers  who  read  the  Annals  find  in  this 
article  bits  here  and  there  which  they  can  pick  out,  change 
and  mould  to  their  liking,  improve  upon  in  many  ways, 
and  finally  use  occasionally  in  their  daily  teaching,  the 
''  leave  to  print"  will  have  been  fully  justified. 

First   Year, 

The  plan  of  work  in  Language  here  presented  begins 
with  the  second  year  of  school  life  ;  it  is  intended  for 
children  who  enter  school  young,  often  under  five,  and  so 
is  built  upon  a  first  year  which  provides  for  almost  no 
actual  language  teaching ;  when,  however,  an  entering 
class  is  composed  of  children  older,  brighter,  or  more  ma- 
ture, the  work  here  proposed  for  the  second  year  would 
be  begun  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  individuals  might  not  be  prepared  for  it  before  their 
third  year.     Daring  this  first  year  of   preparation  the 
pnpils  are  taught  to  speak,  write,  and  recognize  the  spoken 
and  written  forms  of  the  elements ;  to  speak,  write,  and  rec- 
ognize combinations  of  the  elements,  and  when  such  com- 
binations are  English  words,  to  understand  their  meaning, 
if  such  an  understanding  does  not  involve  too  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  their  time.     From  among  these  combinations 
the  names   of  a  few  common   objects  are  selected   and 
taught  as  words,  carefully,  to  serve  as  the  beginning  of  a 
vocabulary.     These   words   are  used  by  the  teacher  in 
speech -reading  lessons  in  which  the  child  is  directed  to 
"  Put  a  ball  on  the  table,"  or  to  "  Give  a  ball  to  Lucy." 
When  the  child  has  performed  his  action  he  takes  his 
place  and  disposes  of  his  object  at  a  blackboard  ruled  for 
the  five  columns,  and  the  teacher  writes  the  statement 
"  John  put  a  ball,"  etc.,  but  during  this  first  year  the  child 
is  not  expected  either  to  say  the  sentence  or  to  write  it 
independently,  although  he  may  copy  it  as  an  exercise  in 
writing. 

There  is  an  exercise  really  not  much  more  than  a  play, 
which  produces  good  results  in  language  later  in  classes 
where  the  five-column  system  is  to  be  used.  This  con- 
sists of  the  performance  of  all  sorts  of  actions,  beginning 
with  very  simple  ones  and  gradually  working  up  to  some 
which  are  rather  complicated,  the  actor  and  the  objects 
involved  being  each  time  disposed  in  their  proper  places 
at  the  five  columns.  Of  course,  the  teacher  must  take 
the  lead  and  keep  it,  lest  the  exercise  degenerate  into 
meaningless  play,  and  more  or  less  thought  is  necessary 
to  make  the  exercise  serve  its  purpose ;  but  properly  con- 
ducted it  may  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  plurals, 
compound  subject,  compound  predicate,  and  compound 
sentence,  in  a  very  easy  and  natural  way.  In  all  essen- 
tials this  year  of  preparation  is  identical  with  the  first 
work  of  most  oral  classes,  and  so,  perhaps,  this  simple 
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description  of  it  will  suffice.  Theoretically  the  children 
enter  upon  their  second  year  speaking  the  elements  and 
a  few  words,  nearly  all  nouns,  and  recognizing  upon  the 
teacher's  lips  the  imperative  form  of  a  few  of  the  commoner 
verbs  io  addition  to  the  words  which  they  can  themselves 
speak.  Practically  they  have  forgotten  nearly  everything 
during  their  first  long  summer  vacation,  and  must  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  in  recalling  their  knowledge.  They 
seem  like  beginners,  but  it  is  only  seeming ;  they  have 
the  habit  of  watching  the  teacher's  lips,  they  know  that 
further  enlightenment  awaits  them  on  the  blackboard, 
they  can  write,  and  they  have  a  standard  of  behavior,  if 
they  do  not  always  live  up  to  the  same ;  all  these  con- 
stitute a  great  difference  between  real  beginners  and  these 
second-year  children. 

Second  Year, 

Verbs  (transitive  and  intransitive). 

Indicative  and  imperative  moods. 

Past  and  future  tenses. 

Present  tense  when  sense  requires  it. 

Negatives. 

To  be  in  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

Nouns. 

Singular  and  plural. 
Names  of  persons,  places,  and  streets. 
Common  nouns  in  classes. 
Possessive  case  of  proper  names. 

Pronouns. 

All  the  personal  pronouns. 

Interrogative  pronouns  (see  ''Sentence  Forms"). 

Indefinite  pronouns  :  some,  any. 
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Adjectives. 

The  definite  and  indefinite  article. 
The  possessive  pronouns. 
The  numeral  adjectives. 
Adjectives  of  color. 
Such  others  as  come  up. 

Adverbs. 

A  very  few  for  which  the  need  actually  arises. 

Prepositions. 

All  those  in  common  use  for  which  the  need  arisen  ^ 

Conjunctions 

and, 

because,* 

if.* 

Sentence  FonuB, 

The  simple  sentence. 
Assertive. 
Imperative. 
Interrogative. 

Assertive  sentences. 

One  subject  and  one  verb. 

Two  subjects  and  one  verb. 

One  subject  and  two  verbs. 

Direct  object. 

Indirect  object. 

Prepositional  phrase. 

Subject  with  one  modifier. 

Direct  object  with  one  modifier. 

Indirect  object  with  one  modifier. 

Verb  with  one  modifier. 


*  Used  by  the  teacher  only  in  incidental  language. 
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Imperative  sentences. 

Oral  and  written  directions  in  the  imperative,  much 
bv  the  teacher,  little  by  the  children. 

Interrogative  sentences. 

Who?     What?     Where? 

When  ?     What  color  ? 

How  many  ?     What  did do  ? 

Whom  ?     Whose  ? 

Questions  beginning  with  parts  of  the  verb  to  he. 
Questions  beginning  with  the  auxiliaries  (Can  ? 
Do?  Does?  Did?  Shall?  Will?) 

Third  Year, 

)rbs  (transitive  and  intransitive). 

Indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive  moods. 

Past  and  future  tenses. 

Habitual  present. 

Present  progressive. 

To  he  in  past,  present,  and  future. 

mns. 

Irregular  plurals. 

The  beginning  of  plural  possessives. 

Such  expressions  as 

A  pair  of . 

A  piece  of . 

A  bottle  of . 

A  box  of . 


A  spoonful  of 


onouns. 


Personal  pronouns  more  freely  used. 
Demonstratives. 
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Adjectives. 

Poasessive  pronouns  coDtiDued. 

Au  increased  number  of  ftdjectives  asui  in  the  w»\. 
tive  degree. 

The  beginniDg  of  tlie  comparative  and  aaperUtive, 
Adverlis, 

Used  more  freely. 

Prepositions. 

Such  new  prepositions  ns  come  np  naturally, 

CoDJunctions 

if*  becanse,*  bot,  when. 

Sentence  Formx. 


(Simple  and  compound  sentences  with  not  more  than  t«o 

prepositional  phrases. 
Coustruetions  with  the  infinitive  (like  to  tjo,  want  to  "«*> 

etc.). 
The  beginning  of  dependent  clauses. 
Imperative  constructions  of  a  more  difficult  nature  wri^^^ 

by  the  pupils. 
Direct  questions  of  all8ort«.     Especial  emphasis  on  W^-^ 

and  some  work  on  questions  beginning  with  Iff 
There  is.  There  are. 
Here  ib'  Here  are. 

J^onrth  Year. 
Verbs. 

Past  progress!  ve^asieif,  said,  told. 
Nouns. 

Possessive  case  of  common  nouns,  irregular  and  pIiW-  - 

Irregular  plurals  repeated. 

•  VmA  f reel j  by  the  teaober,  a  little  by  the  ohildran. 
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Pronouns. 

Indefinite  prononns — many,  few^  all,  some  one^  some- 

body,  every  one,  everybody,  etc. 
Tlie  compound  personal  pronouns. 

Adjectives. 

Comparative  and  superlative  degree,  continued. 

Adverbs. 

Comparative  degree. 

Prepositions. 

Prepositional  phrases. 

Conjunctions 

where,  after,  before,  while,  as  soon  as,  as  long  as, 
until. 

Sentence  Forms, 

Dependent  clauses. 
Complex  sentences. 
Direct  and  indirect  quotations. 

A  Few  General  Principles. 

I.  That  lesson  is  best  which  gives  to  the  largest  number 
of  pupils  an  active  part. 

II.  Never  hesitate  to  aid  the  Uncertainty  of  the  spoken 
word  by  the  certainty  of  the  written. 

III.  A  natural  opportunity  to  teach  a  particular  word 
or  form  is  usually  more  valuable  than  a  created  oppor- 
tunity. 

IV.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion of  language  should  be  greater  than  his  power  of  ex- 
pression ;  therefore 

Y.  The  incidental  language  may  contain  forms  still  un- 
taught in  the  regular  work. 
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Explanations  and  Devices. 

The  work  which  has  been  roughly  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  various 
kinds  of  exercises,  and  the  writer  will  here  record  a  few 
which  have  proved  useful  to  her  at  various  times.  While 
it  is  usually  true  that  a  device  for  teaching  a  given  sub- 
ject which  a  teacher  works  out  for  herself  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  better  one  for  her  than  one  which  comes  from 
without,  yet  it  often  happens,  nevertheless,  that  the  device 
of  some  one  else  forms  a  convenient  starting  point  from 
which  to  invent  a  new  one. 

The  exercises  which  may  be  employed  to  teach  the  de- 
sired language  forms  are  of  many  kinds  and  overlap  and 
interlace  in  manv  wavs.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
they  are  here  reduced  to  a  list  of  topics  and  each  topic 
will  be  discussed  singly. 

Sentence  work  and  written  directions. 

Series. 

Letters  and  journals. 

Pictures. 

Stories. 

Books. 

The  language  of  number. 

Incidental  language. 

Memory  exercises. 

Time  lessons  (clock  and  calendar). 

The  making  of  sets  of  books. 

Broadening  lessons. 

Questions. 

Sentence   Work, 

The  beginning  of  sentence  work  with  deaf  children  is 
necessarily  essentially  the  same  whatever  the  system  and 
whoever  the  teacher.     The  children  ntuM  learn  to  use  the 
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subject  and  the  verb  and  the  object  in  their  proper  order, 
and  to  add  the  indirect  object  or  a  prepositional  phrase, 
and  whatever  device  brings  them  most  quickly  to  this  re- 
sult is  a  good  device.  The  writer  finds  that  the  five 
columns,  at  least  in  her  own  mind,  if  not  visible  upon  the 
blackboard,  with  a  sixth  column  as  soon  as  time-words 
and  phrases  are  needed,  furnish  the  quickest  means  of 
accomplishing  this  result  in  her  own  classes,  and  she  calls 
Miss  Barry  blessed  many  times  in  a  year. 

As  soon  as  fifteen  or  twenty  verbs  have   been  taught 
and  the  children  are  able  to  make  statements  when  they 
perform  an  action  or  see  one  performed,  original  sentences 
begin.     This  is  the  hardest  tug  in  the  whole  three  years. 
It   is  easy  enough  to  induce  the  children  to   manipulate 
words  and  to  write — 
A  sheep  ran. 
A  goat  ran. 
A  dog  ran. 
and  so  on  forever,  but  to  make  them  use  the  words  which 
they  know,  to  relate  something  which  lies  within  their 
own  experience  and  outside  the  experience  of  their  class- 
mates, is  pretty  difiicult,  and  yet,  until  they  do  use  lan- 
guage for  this  purpose,  language  teaching  is  of  little  effect. 
The  writer  usually  gets  her  start  in  some  such  fashion 
as  this :  The  verbs  which   have  been   thoroughly  taught 
are  always  written  in  a  list  on  a  blackboard   behind   the 
class.     The  teacher  surveys  this  list    with   a   scnitiniz- 
ing  expression  of  countenance,  then  she  allows  a  look 
of  relief  and  interest   to  appear ;  then  she  goes  over  to 
the  list  and   points  out  a  verb,  shovelled,  let  us  say  ;  re- 
turning to  the  front  of  the  room  she  says,  and  writes,  *'A 
boy  shovelled   snow."     Oh,  yes,  they  know  that;  it  was 
liussell   who  shovelled  it  the  day  shovelled  was  taught. 
The  teacher  repudiates  this  and   substitutes  the  name  of 
a  boy  unknown   to  them,  says  "  far  away,"  and  "  I  saw 
"  or  "  I  saw  him." 
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By  that  time  the  children  are  ready  to  discuss  snow- 
shovelling  for  the  rest  of  the  morning ;  but  the  teacher 
recalls  their  attention  and  repeats  her  performance,  select- 
ing another  verb,  made,  perhaps.  '^A  woman  made  a 
cake."  So  she  goes  on  until  repeated  gazings  at  the  yerb- 
list  have  reminded  her  of  many  interesting  experiences  in 
her  past  life  hitherto  hidden  from  her  pupils.  Suddenly, 
without  warning,  her  memory  gives  out,  she  knows  nothing 
more  to  tell  them.  She  looks  and  looks,  but  in  vain,  and 
the  children  look  and  look  until  some  one  of  the  verbs 
brings  back  to  Mary's  mind  a  thrilling  experience,  and — 
the  work  is  done  for  the  bright  pupils ! 

But  oh,  the  wear  and  tear  of  nerve  tissue  before  the 
slow  ones  will  do  anything  more  than  take  a  sentence 
from  their  next-door  neighbors,  and  present  it  as  their 
own  with  a  change  of  subject,  and  stick  to  the  assertion 
that  they  saw  the  happening  themselves  when  the  teacher 
knows  they  didn't. 

In  a  day-school,  where  the  daily  experience  of  each 
child  is  different  from  that  of  every  other,  much  which  is 
interesting  comes  up  and,  of  course,  much  which  is  diflS- 
cult,  because  the  children  often  attempt  to  relate  experi- 
ences beyond  their  language  powers,  and  the  teacher 
naturally  desires  to  be  sure  she  is  teaching  language  which 
really  expresses  the  truth. 

With  the  smallest  children  a  rigid  determination  to  find 
out  the  subject  of  every  verb  which  they  attempt  to  use, 
and  a  predicate  for  every  noun,  will  usually  result  in  a 
fairly  accurate  account  of  the  essential  features  of  a  hap- 
pening. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  questions  begin  to  help 
out  and  play  a  more  and  more  important  part  as  time 
goes  on.  As  the  children  acquire  a  larger  vocabulary, 
however,  and  become  capable  of  telling  more,  and  compre- 
hending more  involved  language,  a  good  deal  of  pains  has 
to  be  taken  to  find  out  just  what  a  pupil  is  trying  to  say 
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and  help  him  to  express  himself.  Ad  older  child  vYo 
lives  ill  the  same  neighborhood  can  often  furnish  the  clae, 
nnd  a  letter  sent  home  one  day  has  never  in  the  writer's 
experience  failed  to  bring  a  ttatitifactory  explanation  the 
next  day.  to  a  little  while,  too,  the  parents  acquire  the 
letter  habit  and  the  children  arrive  mornings  with  a  note 
explaining  some  exciting  event,  prefaced  by  the  remark 
"  I  tnow  yon  will  want  to  know  about  this."  Of  coarae 
all  this  writing  and  inquiring  takes  time,  but  as  soon  as 
the  children  tiud  that  their  Hmall  affairs  will  not  be  for- 
gotten they  consent  to  delay  very  cheerfully,  until  the 
teacher  is  in  a  position  to  give  them  intelligent  help. 

Every  class  of  ten  contains  children  of  widely  differing 
mental  capacity,  and  lesson  periods  have  to  be  so  planned 
tbftt  a  certain  amount  shall  be  taught  to  every  child,  and 
also  that  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  the  brighter 
minds  to  do  their  best  while  the  slower  ones  are  doing 
their  own  very  much  poorer  best. 

New  constructions  must  be  taught  to  all,  and  the  bright 
ones  mast  possess  their  souls  in  patience  while  the  slow 
ones  are  trying  to  grasp  the  thought;  but  when  the  time 
tor  original  sentences  comes  the  bright  ones  can  have 
their  innings  without  injury  to  the  others. 

If  the  class  is  seated  with  tablets  and  pencils  within 
eight  of  the  verb  list  and  requested  to  write  sentences  and 
bring  each  one  up  to  the  teacher,  and  the  rule  of  standing 
in  line  is  strictly  adhered  to  so  that  all  confusion  is  elim- 
inated, it  is  possible  to  keep  every  child  working  almost 
every  minute,  to  keep  the  work  corrected  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, and  to  obtain  from  the  class  as  a  whole  its  best 
effort,  which  in  the  case  of  the  brightest  will  perhaps  re- 
sult in  thirty  sentences  in  a  half  honr.  while  the  slowest 
cannot  produce  over  seven.  There  is  usually  a  gratifying 
demand  for  new  nouns  during  such  a  lesson,  and,  as  well 
aa  she  can.  the  teacher  mast  meet  this  by  scribbling 
them  onto  a  blackboard  within   band's  reach ;  but  wheo 
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the  demaDd  is  for  verbs  a  point-blank  refusal  often  seems 
wise,  because  the  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  make  the  child 
apply  what  he  has  already  learned  to  an  expression  of  his 
pdst  experience.  Such  a  point  as  this,  however,  is  of 
course  best  decided  by  the  individual  teacher. 

As  each  new  step  in  sentence  building  is  taken  by  the 
children  the  sentences  which  they  write  during  periods  de- 
voted to  individual  work  naturally  grow  more  elaborate 
and  less  accurate  in  construction. 

When  the  compound-sentence  stage  is  reached  the  stage 
of  '*  mixed-up  "  language  seems  to  be  attained  also.  A 
great  deal  of  written  language  placed  before  the  children 
helps  to  control  difficulties  here.  Long  before  the  chil- 
dren are  able  to  make  a  compound  sentence  or  to  ^^  carry  " 
a  compound  direction  from  the  lips,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
them  to  obey  written  directions  which  involve  rather  com- 
plicated actions  ;  they  enjoy  doing  it,  and  they  get  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  possibilities  of  a  single  sentence  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  parts,  which  gives  them  a  prepared 
foundation  when  they  are  ready  to  make  such  sentences 
themselves.  Such  work,  too,  is  a  great  help  when  reading 
begins,  for  it  furnishes  many  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
little  idiomatic  expressions  which  can  hardly  be  taught y 
but  may  surely  be  learned  by  frequent  sight  and  compre- 
hension. (That  statement  looks  senseless  as  written  ; 
what  is  meant  is  this  :  if  a  teacher  were  to  undertake  in 
cold  blood  to  teach  the  use  of  Now  as  an  exclamatory  ad- 
verb at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or  of  *'  Again  "  used 
elliptioally  to  signify  "  Do  it  again,"  she  would  have  to 
explain  so  much  that  her  pupils  would  get  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  phrases,  but  a  constant 
interpolation  of  such  expressions  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way  soon  makes  them  so  familiar  that  they  never  have  to 
be  formally  taught,) 

With  a  cabi netful  of  treasures  within  easy  reach  and 
the  eyes  of  the  class   fixed  upon   the  teacher^s  crayon. 
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write,  '^  £dith,  go  to  the  cabinet  and  open  the  door  and 
get  a  small  red  bed  and  pat  it  under  Yerna's  chair."  It 
is  connected  by  a  line  with  bed  and  presents  no  diffical- 
ties.  If  Edith  makes  a  mistake  there  are  manv  volunteers 
to  help  her  out,  and  there  is  enough  in  her  task  to  ensure 
attention  on  the  part  of  her  classmates.  "  Now,  Clyde, 
put  the  bed  back  into  the  cabinet,*'  introduces  a  word, 
hack,  which  is  unknown  in  that  particular  sense ;  some- 
times the  bed  will  find  its  way  to  some  child's  back,  but 
a  persistent  pointing  to  the  words  ''  into  the  cabinet"  and 
saying  them  will  usually  get  the  bed  where  it  belongs,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  expression  will  soon  make  it  familiar. 
"  Mary,  turn  Johnnie  around,  so  he  can  see  the  clock." 
'*Do  it  again."  "Do  it  again."  "Again."  "Again." 
"  Now,  make  him  sit  down  " — these  can  be  made  graphic- 
ally plain  by  drawing  a  line  under  the  first  sentence  and 
then  connecting  it  with  the  sentence  below  which  means 
the  same,  just  as  a  pronoun  is  connected  with  its  antece- 
dent. 

There  is  an  oral  adjunct  to  this  work  a  little  later  in 
the  game  which  adds  much  zest  to  it.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  writes  her  direction  on  a  slip  of  paper,  presuma- 
bly privately,  but  with  the  paper  sutBciently  exposed  so 
that  three  or  four  children  at  one  end  of  the  class  man- 
age to  see  what  she  is  doing;  then  while  the  favored 
child  is  reading  the  slip  and  struggling  with  it  she  tells 
the  class  in  the  equivalent  to  a  stage  whisper  what  is  on 
the  paper,  with  many  injunctions  to  secresy  ;  they  do  not 
get  it  all,  but  they  get  some  incidental  speech-reading  aful 
the  situation  causes  attention  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Just  as  soon  as  possible  the  children  begin  to  write 
these  directions  themselves;  sometimes  each  child  writes 
one  direction  on  paper  and  then  the  teacher  transfers 
them  one  at  a  time  verbatim  to  the  blackboard,  allowing 
volunteers  to  straighten  them  out  before  the  required  acts 
are  performed  ;  sometimes  one  child  at  a  time  writes  on 
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elaborate  sets  of  mounted  ones  which  must  be  cared  for 
and  with  which  the  children  soon  grow  too  familiar. 

A  word  as  to  the  trouble  involved  in  having  many  pic- 
tures about.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  let  this  "  trouble  " 
fall  upon  the  willing  shoulders  of  the  children.  The 
writer  has  one  rule  which,  right  or  wrong,  she  has  followed 
successfully  during  many  years  of  teaching — she  never 
does  herself  what  she  can  possibly  make  her  pupils  do, 
provided,  of  course,  the  work  is  suitable  to  their  needs 
and  beneficial  to  the  formation  of  their  characters.  As 
soon  as  the  teacher  finds  a  book,  magazine,  paper,  or  ad- 
vertising sheet  containing  desirable  pictures  she  hands  it 
oVer  to  some  child  together  with  an  old,  large  brown- 
paper  envelope  which  some  one  has  given  her  (all  friends 
are  notified  that  large  brown-paper  envelopes  form  ac- 
ceptable gifts).  The  next  morning  the  envelope  comes 
back  containing  all  the  pictures  neatly  cut  out.  Three  or 
four  times  in  the  year  the  fourth-year  class  spends  a  les- 
son period  in  classifying  pictures. 

The  children  sit  at  their  desks  while  the  teacher  marks 
ofi"  a  number  of  columns  on  the  blackboard,  leaving  the 
chalk- tray  below  clear  ;  these  columns  she  marks  :  People, 
Places,  Animals,  Families,  Plays,  Homes,  Doing,  Birds, 
etc.;  then  she  takes  up  a  handful  of  pictures  and  looks  at 
them  one  at  a  time  and  places  each  in  what  she  considers 
its  appropriate  place  on  the  blackboard  tray.  Presently  she 
lets  a  child  try  it  and  then  another,  until  her  general 
scheme  is  understood.  Then  she  shows  the  children  how 
to  make  imaginary  columns  on  their  desks  and  gives  to 
each  a  pile  of  pictures  to  classify,  meantime  going  about 
and  settling  disputed  or  doubtful  points,  oft^n  calling  in 
the  judgment  of  the  whole  class  and  sometimes  even  tak- 
ing a  vote  where  the  question  is  hard  to  decide  ;  for  the 
classes  naturally  overlap  frequently,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  picture  belongs  quite  as  much  to  one  class  as 
another.     However,  it  is  possible  to  sort  the  pictures 
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pretty  well  id  a  f^enenil  way,  anil  tbey  are  theii  placed  in 
otlier  large  browa-paper  envelopes  appropriately  labelled 
aod  bestowed  in  a  desk  drawer  devoted  exclusively  to 
pictures.  Ah  soon  as  the  cbildren  learn  tlint  pictures 
Bently  cut  out  are  greatly  desired  by  their  leaeher  the 
L<ine8tion  of  futnre  supply  is  ensared— contrary  to  eco- 
c  law  the  mere  desire  rf(7e«  constitute  an  "effective 
(demand." 

Now  as  to  the  use  of  all  this  material.     Before  it  can 
jTje  nsed  for  lauguage  at  all  it  cau  be  profitably  ntiltzed  in 
rbroadening  the  childreu's  general  inforinatioo  and  in  get- 
ting them   ready   to   learn    many  things.     Young  pupils, 
deaf  or  hearing,  have  to   be  taught  that  many  pictorial 
,  representations,  each  of  them  differing  in  certain  details 
from   all   the  others,  yet  stand  for  the  same  thing.     The 
bearing  child  in   a  home  well  supplied  with   books   and 
pictures  learns  this  so  early  that  it  seems  to  come  by 
nature  ;  but  the  bearing  child  from  an  illiterate  home  and 
the  deaf  child  alike  have  to  Vie  led  to  see  that  "  a  man's 
,  a  man  "  though  he  wear  the  dress  of  civilization,  the  war 
I  paint  of  the  aavage,  the  gown  of  the  eastern  king,  or  the 
I  Itoman  toga;  that   a   bout  is  a  boat  whether  it  is  shaped 
I  like  a  commou  dor}',  a  coracle,  a  CJinoe,  a  trireme,  or  th» 
L  latest  warship,  and  so  on.     Most  children  iu  a  seaboard 
I  town  recognize  water  when  a  picture  of  the  ocean  is  put 
I  before  them,  but  it  takes  time  to  make  them  identify  that 
I  element  in  pictnrea  of  brooks,  rivers,  springs,  and  water- 
'  ing  troughs,  coming  out  of  xpouts  and  gargoyles,  and  con- 
tained within  a  goblet  on  a  pictured  dinner  table. 

An  early  picture  leH«ion  tind  one  often  repeated  for  dif- 
ferent language  pnrposes  is  the  turning  of  a  class  loose 
among  a  great  number  of  apparently  uusorted  pictnres  to 
find  just  as  many  pictnres  of,  say,  "  man,  or  a  hoat,  or 
Tan,  or  lurgf  as  possible.  "Apparently  unsorted  "  means 
that  the  teacher  must  have  sul^cient  knowledge  of  the 
oollection  to  be  sure  that   there   are  enough  representa- 
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tions  of  the  tbonght  in  question  to  make  the  search 
worth  while.  There  are  several  ways  to  ^*  torn  the  class 
loose  ";  one  is  to  put  a  large  cloth  on  the  floor  and  let 
the  children  get  down  on  their  knees  and  bunt,  bringing 
each  picture  to  the  teacher  or  making  an  individual  pile 
in  a  convenient  place ;  this  way  is  recommended  for  tired 
little  people  toward  the  end  of  a  session.  Another  way 
is  to  give  each  child  a  handful  of  pictures  at  bis  desk  or 
in  his  lap ;  another  way  is  to  hold  up  picture  after  pic- 
ture rapidly  before  one  child  who  says  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
instantly  ;  if  he  is  right  he  gets  the  picture,  if  he  is  wrong 
it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  but  not  until  the  other 
children  understand  why  the  reciting  child's  decision  is 
wrong. 

Another  kind  of  lesson  which  can  be  used  very  early 
and  continued  with  good  effect  through  the  three  years  is 
this :  The  teacher  selects  ten  or  a  dozen  pictures  and 
holds  them  in  her  hand,  then  she  writes  on  the  black- 
board a  sentence  within  the  vocabulary  and  language 
grasp  of  the  class,  which  is  exactly  descriptive  of  one 
picture,  or,  perhaps,  some  detail  of  one  picture.  The 
class  reads  the  sentence  carefully  and  then  one  child 
comes  up  and  looks  at  picture  after  picture  until  he  finds 
the  right  one.  It  is  possible,  by  careful  selection,  to  ac- 
complish a  good  deal  by  this  kind  of  a  lesson  ;  two  pic- 
tures may  correspond  in  many  particulars  and  yet  differ 
in  some  one  essential  described  in  the  sentence.  When 
a  child  is  able  to  discriminate  carefully  in  a  lesson  like 
this,  he  is  reading  and  the  teacher  knows  that  he  is  getting 
the  right  thought  from  the  subject  matter. 

When  compound  sentences  are  being  taught  pictures 
are  a  great  help.  "  The  boy  is  flying  a  kite  and  the  girl 
is  looking  at  him."  The  actual  sight  of  the  two  people 
differently  engaged  at  the  same  time  seems  to  make  the 
compound  sentence  natural. 

The  question  of  the  tense  to  be  used  in  describing  pic- 
tures is  too  complicated  to  be  entered  upon  here — much 
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paper  and  ink  and  gray  matter  have  already  been  wasted 
apon  it  aud  it  will  probably  never  be  settled.  The  writer 
does  not  bother  abont  it  any  more.  If  the  class  knows 
only  the  past  then  that  tense  is  used  in  the  picture  work  ; 
if  it  knows  the  present  progreasivo  and  the  past,  actions 
in  process  are  described  by  the  firet  and  those  obviously 
fiaished  by  the  past ;  if  the  future  is  known  and  it  is  evi- 
dent in  the  picture  that  sonletbing  is  about  to  happen  the 
future  is  used-  It  the  children  are  far  enough  advanced 
it  is  sometimes  interesting  to  scribble  now,  before,  by  and 
hy,  on  the  backs  of  some  pictures  and  have  the  children 
write  their  descriptions  in  the  appropriate  tenses.  In  the 
fourth  year  (third  of  language),  when  the  significance  of 
dates  is  understood,  pictures  can  be  dated,  Jujie  5,  1907, 
April  24, 1839,  etc.,  and  the  cliildreu  led  to  use  the  proper 
tenses.  Or  such  phrases  ae  a  Irmt/  time  ago,  next  mmmfr, 
and  onre  upon  a  time,  can  furnish  a  reason  for  using  a 
particular  tense. 

After  a  sufficient  vocabulary  has  been  acquired  individ- 
ual work  with  pictures  becomes  practicable  and  affords  a 
good  chance  for  each  child  to  produce  according  to  his 
ability  aud  consume  (of  the  teacher's  time  and  strength) 
according  to  his  need.  After  a  class  has  had  many  les- 
sons in  telling  about  a  single  picture,  each  child  rolun- 
teeriug  Hometliiug,  then  each  one  may  have  a  different 
picture  and  try  to  see  what  he  can  do  without  help.  It 
is  painfully  little  at  first,  and  it  remains  painfully  little  for 
a  long  time  with  some  children  ;  but,  ou  the  other  hand, 
truly  astonishing  results  are  reached  in  individual  cases 
after  the  imagiuation  really  gets  to  working.  If  a  set  of 
pictnre-booka  is  kept  containing  all  the  work  done  by  the 
children  individually  a  good  deal  of  interest  is  added  to 
the  work. 

Some  further  words  concerning  the  use  of  pictures  will 
appear  nnder  some  of  the  other  topics. 

MABEL  ELLEBY  AJ)AUS, 
Inili-'ifCnr  in  Uu  llarnef  Maim  ikAool,  Himliin,  MiufieliuwUt, 
I  TO  BE  rONTINrEI).] 


OBSERVATION  NOTES  ON  THE  CLARKE 

SCHOOL. 

Dismissing  any  question  of  methods,  so  far  as  the  oral 
or  manual  method  or  the  combined  system  is  concerned, 
the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  yet 
fulfills  many  conditions  which  make  of  it  a  model  school. 

It  is  fortunate  in  its  location;  in  its  means  of  support 
and  freedom  from  political  control ;  in  its  unique  system 
of  management ;  in  the  uniformity  of  its  methods ;  and 
in  sustaining  a  teaching  corps  who  have  been  trained 
uniformly.  The  school  has  a  distinctively  home  feeling 
pervading  it,  more  than  is  often  possible  in  larger  schools 
for  the  deaf. 

When  the  carriage  stops  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  a 
quiet  street,  arched  and  shaded  by  the  elms  of  old  New 
England,  one  feels  at  first  only  the  quiet  and  cool  restful- 
ness  of  the  place.  Later,  when  he  has  had  time  to  look 
about  him  and  in  the  fresh  morning  has  glanced  eastward, 
there  below  stretches  out  to  the  south  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  above  it  rises  the  Holyoke  range 
of  hills.  These  present  ever  varying  changes  as  the  sea- 
sons come  and  go  and  as  sun  or  moon  cast  shadows  over 
and  among  them.  This  is  the  Northampton  which  Holmes 
has  described  in  an  opening  chapter  of  "Elsie   Venner." 

When  we  learn  that  in  one  of  the  quaintest  of  the 
buildings  here  Bancroft  the  historian  once  had  a  school 
for  boys,  and  that  here  he  began  to  write  his  histories, 
and  when  we  are  told  that  Jennie  Lind  at  one  time 
stopped  still  further  down  the  street,  while  on  a  visit,  we 
feel  that  the  historical  environment  is  not  far  behind  the 
natural  setting.  This  circumstance  furnishes  not  only 
material  for  pupils  who  are  studying  geography,  but  also 
for  their  deeper  appreciation  of  history. 

If  the  class  is  to  be  taught  about  a  mountain  the  child- 
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reu  are  taken  for  a  trolley  ride  to  Mount  Tom,  a  pleasant 
hour's  distance.  If  it  is  a  river  they  are  studying  tbey 
go  to  the  Connecticut  bridge.  Valley,  meadow,  and  hill, 
factory  and  silk  mill,  are  all  in  evidence  whenever  the 
occasion  demands. 

If  the  children  are  studying  the  Revolutionary  War, 
enough  of  them  have  been  to  Boston  to  make  many  of 
the  scenes  of  that  epoch  in  our  history  real  to  them.  It 
is  thus  an  easy  matter  to  correlate  geography  and  his- 
tory in  the  Clarke  School. 

The  school  is  supported  by  an  endowment  fund  which 
was  left  it  by  Mr.  Clarke,  after  whom  it  is  named.  As 
Massachusetts  has  no  State  institution  for  the  deaf,  it 
sends  many  of  its  pupils  here  and  pays  $250  per  capita. 
This  is  more  than  $30  less  than  the  actual  cost,  however. 
Pupils  from  States  outside  of  New  England  pay  $300. 

Those  connected  with  the  school  are  not  apprehensive 
after  each  election  of  losing  their  positions,  but  they  move 
on  regardless  of  politics  and  its  prejudices,  thus  insuring 
to  the  school  long  terms  of  excellent  management. 

The  buildings  at  present  accommodate  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  These  are  divided  into  throe 
groups  or  homes.  The  primary  children,  comprising  those 
taking  first,  second,  and  preparatory  third-year  work, 
form  one  group ;  the  intermediate,  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  grades,  inclusive,  are  another,  and  the  so-called 
grammar  children  are  the  third. 

There  are  about  five  classes  in  the  primary  division,  and 
every  pupil  is  required  to  stay  in  this  division  until  he  has 
completed  thtt  work  assigned,  which  in  some  cases  may 
take  five  years. 

The  classes  are  small,  never  more  than  ten  and  oftener 
less.  This  is  because  the  school  is  small,  for  the  princi- 
pal does  not  object  to  larger  classes  if  they  are  well 
graded. 

Each  department  occupies  a  building  by  itself ;  each 
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has  its  own  dining-room  and  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls;  each  building  has  a  separate  matron  and  super- 
visors. There  are  no  less  than  nine  of  the  latter,  all  told, 
and  there  are  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Admission  is  granted  according  to  age.  The  applica- 
tions lie  until  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  oldest 
pupils  are  admitted  first.  There  is  no  other  standard  of 
selection.  Miss  Yale  does  not  '^  pick  her  pupils,"  as  many 
have  supposed  from  the  results  obtained.  After  a  certain 
date  no  pupils  are  admitted  except  under  rare  circum- 
stances. The  entering  classes  are  thus  permitted  to  finish 
the  year's  work  uninterrupted  by  the  entrance  of  new 
pupils  coming  in  at  all  times.  The  results  at  the  end  of 
the  year  are  much  better  than  they  can  possibly  be  when 
entirely  undisciplined  pupils  are  imposed  upon  a  class 
who  have  already  had  several  months  of  school  work. 

The  normal  students  assist  much  in  working  up  back- 
ward and  slow  pupils  as  a  part  of  their  practice  teaching. 

The  work  of  each  home  or  group  is  directed  by  a  head 
teacher.  All  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  have  been 
trained  by  the  principal,  who  keeps  so  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  each  class  as  to  take  charge  herself  if  a  teacher  is 
absent.  She  also  directs  to  an  extent  at  all  times  the 
work  in  each  department. 

The  thing  which  impresses  a  visitor  most  in  the  chil- 
dren, aside  from  their  neatness  of  appearance,  is  their  re- 
markably good  manners  and  courtesy.  The  teachers  sit 
at  the  table  with  their  classes  and  are  thus  enabled  to  aid 
their  pupils  in  acquiring  gentle  habits  and  in  directing 
their  conversation.  It  is  required  of  the  boys  from  the 
third  grade  up  to  rise  when  a  lady  enters  the  room  and  to 
remain  standing  until  she  is  seated. 

Of  course  as  this  school  is  one  of  purely  oral  methods, 
speech  is  insisted  upon  at  all  times.  All  of  the  super- 
visors are  expected  to  speak  to  the  children  and  to  de- 
mand speech  in  return.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
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results  thus  obtained  are  more  valuable,  as  far  as  speech 
aud  lip-reading  are  concerned,  then  if  the  pupils  used 
their  speech  only  a  few  hours  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  hours  of  school  work  in  the  primary  department 
are  from  9  to  11.45  and  from  1.30  to  3.30.  In  the  case  of 
very  young  classes  these  hours  are  shortened. 

The  language  methods  used  are  a  combination  of  the 
''  natural "  and  the  '*  systematic  "  ;  the  former  being  used 
as  far  as  practicable.  ''  The  object  of  the  first  year  is  to 
give  the  child  natural  language  to  cover  his  thougbts  " 
and  simple  needs.  All  language,  with  slight  exception, 
is  understood  upon  the  lips  and  spoken  before  the  writ- 
ten form  is  given. 

Some  of  the  language  drills  used  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades— 

1.  Nouns  from  objects. 

2.  Action  work. 

3.  Journals. 

4.  Topics. 

5.  Letters  (which  are  written  once  every  week  but  sent 
home  only  once  in  two  weeks). 

6.  Conjugation  of  verbs  in  the  declarative,  negative, 
and  interrogative  forms. 

7.  Questions  on  objects. 
S.  Questions  on  stories. 

9.  Beading  charts. 

10.  Story  reproduction.     (Story  told.) 

11.  Blanks  in  sentences  for  verbs,  pronouns,  special 
words,  and  phrases. 

12.  Drill  on  -'Ask,  Say,  and  Tell." 
In  the  grammar  department — 

1.  Reproduction  of  short  stories  (usually  read  by 
pupils). 

2.  Biographical  sketches  from  reading. 

3.  Topics  from  reading. 

4.  Construction  of  sentences  on  words  and  phrases. 
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5.  Busiuess  letter  forms,  notes  of  invitation,  etc. 

6.  Abstracts  of  books  (stories). 

7.  Technical  grammar. 

8.  Themes. 

The  past  tense  is  given  first  because  it  more  often 
seems  to  present  the  truth  to  the  child.  Such  verbs  as 
to  like,  to  love,  to  have^  to  be,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  present. 

In  the  first  year  all  three  tenses  have  been  given  and 
drilled  upon  in  conjugation.  The  present,  progressive, 
and  interrogative  forms  come  in  the  second  year. 

In  the  third  year  drill  is  given  in  conjugating  two  verbs 
together,  as,  -went  to  walk,  wanted  to  look,  etc. 

In  the  fourth  year  participial  nouns  are  given ;  drill  in 
the  passive  voice  and  special  drill  on  the  pfesent  tense, 
contrasting  the  present  with  the  present  progressive. 

In  the  fifth  year  rules  are  given  for  using  when,  if, 
while,  and  as,  and  the  perfect  tenses  are  taught. 

In  the  second  year  question  forms  and  reading  charts 
are  the  chief  features. 

In  the  third  year  arithmetic  and  geography  are  begun. 
Direct  work  on  "Ask,  Say,  and  Tell"  has  a  regular  period 
on  the  programme  of  each  day,  as  did  the  verbs  to  be  and 
to  have  in  the  first  vear. 

Conjugation  work  is  begun  in  the  first  year.  This  has 
been  criticised  by  some,  but  it  is  found  that  the  children 
like  it  and  learn  to  do  it  readily.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  benefit  of  learning  the  correct  forms  from  the 
very  beginning. 

The  five-column  system  is  used  more  or  less  in  the  vari- 
ous grades  at  the  discretion  and  in  the  judgment  of  each 
teacher.  At  the  close  of  the  year  hektograph  books  are 
made  and  sent  home  witli  each  pupil,  containing  the 
work  of  the  year,  not  always  each  day's  lessons,  but  the 
suggestive  work  which  the  pupils  should  remember. 
These  are  returned  in  the  autumn  following,  and  thus  the 
new  teacher  is  able  to  see  just  where  the  children  were 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  term. 
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These  books  are  preserved,  and  wbeu  a  pupil  goes  from 
oue  departmeDt  to  the  next,  his  books  are  taken  over 
with  him,  thus  enabling  liim  to  keep  records  of  each  year 
he  has  spent  in  school. 

In  most  of  the  classes  the  seats  are  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle ;  failing  that,  the  chairs  at  recitation  time  are 
arranged  in  a  half -circle,  making  it  easy  to  see  the  teach- 
er's face  and  to  read  her  lips.  In  the  five  primary  classes 
below  the  third  grade  there  are  no  desks  used,  but  pri- 
mary tables  and  chairs. 

An  interesting  exercise  in  questions  in  the  first  year  is 
for  a  pupil  to  hide  some  object  and  the  teacher  to  ask — 

"  How  many  are  there  ?" 
The  pupil  answers  "  Oue." 
"  What  color  is  it  ?  " 

'*  Blue  and  white." 
"  Is  it  pretty  ?  " 

'*  Yes." 
"  Is  it  soft." 


«  No." 

(( 

Is  it  small  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

(( 

Is  it 

a  ball  ?  " 
«  No." 

(» 

Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  On  a  table." 

if 

Is  it 

a  cup  ? " 
"  Yes." 

In  the  second  year  the  teacher  hides  some  article  and 
the  pupils  ask  the  questions. 

Much  drill  is  given  in  filling  in  blanks  after  this  fash- 
ion : 

Mary a  ball. 

Above  the  blank  is  written  /r/  h'ine,  and  the  pupils  sup- 
ply the  correct  form  of  that  verb. 
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(to  have) 

Mary a  ball. 

Or- 

Mary to  walk  (by  and  by). 

Eifcher  the  words  hy  and  hy  are  written  or  the  Wing 
symbol  is  used. 

In  the  third  year  the  teacher  has  an  interesting  device 
for  teaching  '*  Ask,  Say,  and  Tell."  On  brightly  colored 
cards,  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  or  children  are  pasted 
and  below  are  such  sentences  as  these : 

One  bird  said  to  the  other,  ''  Is  the  bug  good  to  eat  ?  " 

The  bug  said  to  the  birds,  ''  Please  do  not  touch  me." 

The  pupils  are  required  to  change  the  conversation  into 
'^  One  bird  asked  the  other  if  the  bug  was  good  to  eat. 
The  bug  told  the  birds  not  to  touch  it,"  etc. 

A  clay  map  in  a  zinc-lined  table  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  geography  work.  A  sand-table  is  sometimes  used. 
With  the  clay  map  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  can  be  moulded. 
Pins  and  a  string  are  used  for  boundary  lines  and  tooth- 
picks stuck  in  with  names  pasted  on  them  designate 
States.  The  tooth-picks  are  withdrawn  and  pupils  told 
to  replace  them  in  the  correct  States. 

For  map  drawing,  the  New  England  States  are  traced 
and  hektographed  on  heavy  manila  paper.  These  States 
are  cut  apart  and  kept  separate  in  envelopes.  The  pupils 
are  required  to  put  them  together  again.  When  they  can 
do  this  well  they  are  allowed  to  draw  the  map,  first  tra- 
cing and  later  drawing  without  this  aid. 

In  this  department  when  the  pupils  or  teacher  come 
across  the  picture  of  a  famous  man  or  event  it  is  cut  out 
and  brought  to  the  schoolroom.  These  pictures  are 
pasted  upon  manila  charts  and  the  person  or  the  event 
is  talked  about  and  later  can  be  referred  to  by  the  pictures. 
There  are  charts  full  of  pictures  which  are  classified  and 
indexed.     Thus : 

Picture  of  St.  Peter's  on  page  5. 

Picture  of  Longfellow  on  page  6,  etc. 
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Then  there  are  pictarea  unmounted,  indexed,  and  clasai- 
lied  to  assist  in  teaching  new  words.  For  instauce,  if  a 
new  word  like  "  croquet "  comes  up,  the  teaclier  goes  to 
the  portfolio  and  looks  for  c  and  finds  a  picture  iiluutrat- 
iiig  that  game.  There  is  a  whole  set  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing the  verbs  nsed  in  Miss  Sweet's  language  books.  These 
books  are  the  basis  of  language  teaching  JQ  the  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  grades. 

Wheu  a  lesson  is  to  be  taught  like  the  one  about  frying 
piiu-cttkes  and  for  a  joke  putting  a  piece  of  flannel  into 
one,  the  class  ro  down  to  the  kitchen,  send  one  member 
out  of  the  room  while  the  cakes  are  being  made,  and  pla^- 
tlie  joke  on  him. 

In  the  grammar  grades  there  is  one  hour  a  week  given 
to  nu  esercise  called  "  Miscellaueous  questions  in  review." 
Tht;  teacher  has  the  class  copy  in  note-books  about  fifty 
(piestioui*  on  all  subjects.     For  instance — 

"  What  is  a  quadratic  equation?  " 

•'  Explain  Time  and  Tides," 
uud  anything  the  class  have  learned  or  should  have 
known.  Tlie  teacher  never  tells  anything  about  the  an- 
swers. The  pupils  must  find  the  answers  tor  themselves. 
The  teaclier  corrects  these,  stopping  at  the  tirst  mistake, 
uud  crediting  six  or  eight  right,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  "  Chart  Story  "  is  begun  iu  the  second  year  as  a 
preface  to  reading  proper.  For  a  few  moments  each  day 
a  story  is  given  which  has  been  written  on  a  chart,  either 
printed  in  lai^e  type  or  written  with  a  rubber  pen.  This 
8lory  need  not  be  language  which  the  children  have 
bad,  bnt  it  must  be  so  simple  that  the  idea  can  be  gotten 
from  the  context.  These  storieK  are  also  separate  from 
the  language-drill  stories.  The  chart  story  generally  has 
some  point  to  it.  which  is  not  always  explained,  and  after 
the  children  have  read  the  story  once,  and  have  been 
asked  qnewtions  upon  it  to  draw  out  their  understanding, 
it  is  no  lunger  drilled  upon,  but  a  new  story  is  given  them 
at  the  next  les.son. 


I 
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Here  is  a  very  simple  example : 

The  Pigs, 

Two  cunuing  little  pigs  lived  in  a  pen.  Oue  morning 
they  felt  very  hungry.  Soon  a  little  boy  came  to  the  pen. 
He  had  three  red  apples.  He  threw  them  to  the  pigs. 
What  do  you  think  the  pigs  did  ? 

After  these,  printed  stories  from  newspapers,  chil- 
dren's pages,  etc.,  are  cut  out  and  pasted  in  blank  books. 
These  are  used  as  the  first  library  books.  Later  the 
children  are  given  more  advanced  books,  and  an  hour 
each  Sunday  is  spent  in  asking  questions  or  having  the 
children  write  reproductions  of  the  books  they  have  read. 
To  stimulate  interest  those  who  do  the  best  work  are 
given  a  party  during  the  winter,  and  this  affair  is  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  of  a  "grown-up"  party. 

The  children  are  directed  for  two  hours  on  Sundavs. 
For  one  hour  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades, 
the  head  teacher  or  principal  have  the  children  in  charge 
for  the  Sunday  lesson.  The  other  hour  is  spent  with 
their  teachers  in  library  work  and  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment in  nature  study.  Clay  modelling,  drawing,  brush 
work,  and  free-hand  cutting  are  all  employed  to  represent 
the  subjects  under  discussion — leaves,  plants,  or  animal 
life. 

The  pupils  all  atteud  regular  church  services  in  the 
town  and  the  principal  conducts  chapel  exercises  for  the 
older  pupils  each  Sunday. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Catholic  children  are  given 
lessons  in  the  catechism  by  the  broad-minded  women  who 
are  at  the  head  of  this  school.  This  instruction  is  given 
with  the  sanction  of  the  priest. 

A  very  valuable  acquisition  which  some  of  the  teachers 
possess  is  the  "  red-lined"  edition  of  the  Bible.  Words 
in  the  Bible  are  so  underlined  in  red  ink  as  to  form 
simple  sentences  easily  understood  by  the  deaf,*and  many 
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phrases  nunecessarj  to  the  thought  can  thus  be  omitted 
i  a  reading. 

Manual  trnitiiug  work  consist  chiedy  iu  sloyd  lessous 
lor  the  younger  pupils  nnd  some  shop  work  in  cabinet- 
making  and  wood-carving  (or  the  older  boys.  The  girls 
»re  tanght  sewing  by  the  supervisors  and  assist  in  the 
dining-room.  The  girls  also  learn  wood-carving.  All 
pupils  care  for  their  own  rooms.  8ome  of  the  children 
have  private  rooms  just  large  enoagh  (or  a  bed,  a  table, 
a  chair,  and  a  closet  for  their  clothes. 

The  gymnasium  building  is  a  benuti(ul  gi(t  from  some 
relatives  of  one  of  the  pupils.  It  is  modern  and  well 
equipped.  The  classes  are  given  regular  lessons  in  calis- 
tlieiiics  and  all  commands  are  given  by  speech.  It  is 
remarkable  liow  quickly  and  iiow  well  even  the  youngest 
ones  learn  to  execute  the  commands  given.  The  director, 
who  is  trained  in  medical  gymnastics,  gives  special  lessons 
to  deticient  pupils,  and  while  helping  them  physically  they 
are  awakened  mentally. 

The  school  until  recently  has  had  one  vacation  period 
dnriug  the  term — a  week  was  given  iu  February.  The 
majority  of  the  grammar  children  would  go  home  and  the 
ntlier  cliildren  remain  at  the  school  iu  charge  o(  the  head 
teachers  and  supervisors. 

Now  there  are  two  rest  periods.  At  Christmas  ten 
days  are  giveu  mid  three  at  Easter.  On  Thursdays  the 
school  is  open  to  visitors. 

Oral  schools  are  criticised  because  speech  is  often  made 
the  aim  at  the  sacrifice  o(  mental  development.  In  the 
Clarke  School  mental  development  is  the  aim  reached 
through  language,  and  this  by  means  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing— speech  because  it  is  a  helpful  medium  and  an  aid 
in  the  very  development  sought,  and  writing  because  this 
is  the  standard  by  which,  as  we  must  all  concede,  onr 
work  in  any  method  is  to  be  tested. 

MYBTLE  M.  LONG. 
fnitrwltr  in  thr  loiea  8fh'i->l,  Couneil  Blvfft,  Imna. 
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in  coiineetiou  with  oue  of  the  regular  cliisses,  the  teaclier 
of  which  gavfi  liim  some  spet^iiil  ntteiitioD,  supplementing 
liis  work  by  metiDS  of  monitors.  Thia  pluu  was.  however, 
ffonud  to  be  of  detriment  to  hia  chisaumtes,  and  waa  not 
fully  eatixfactorj  in  its  effects  upon  the  boy  himself. 

Tlie  deep  interest  felt  in  hw  oiae  by  one  of  the  tettchers, 
Miss  Bessie  V.  FilzHugh,  led  her  to  request  permiasion  to 
nndeiinke  Iuk  instruction.  Bhe  was  installed  in  her  new 
dnties  on  Ihn  27th  of  December,  1 876.  In  order  to  qualify 
herself  for  that  specinl  portion  of  her  work  which  wus  in- 
volved in  the  inability  of  her  pupil  to  see,  she  made  fre- 
(|ueiit  visits  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
auil  received  the  peculiar  instruction  and  aid  she  needed 
from  the  courteous  and  able  superintendent  of  that  Insti- 
tntioD,  William  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  and  alsn  from  some  of  his 
assistants. 

Gaton  made  gi'eat  advancement  in  the  comprehension 
and  use  of  the  English  language,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  per- 
formed examples  in  written  arithmetic  by  means  of  the 
metallic  slate-frame  and  type  figures.  He  read  books 
printed  in  raised  letters  and  communications  made  by  the 
New  York  Point  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  grooved  writing 
hoard,  wrote  on  paper.  In  geography,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  encountered  great  difficulties,  as  the  relative 
position  and  extent  of  oceans  and  continents,  the  con- 
figuration of  countries,  the  location  of  mountains,  aud  the 
course  of  rivers  could  not,  at  tirat,  be  made  clear  to  his 
mind.  With  the  aid  of  raised  maps  and  maps  which 
could  be  dissected,  however,  this  difficulty  was  finally 
overcome. 

But  the  principal  instrument  used  in  his  instruction 
was  the  manual  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  questions 
and  sentences  were  spelled  in  his  luind  by  the  hand  of 
the  teacher.  He  himself  used  the  alphabet  in  reply. 
£v«ry  error  tliat  he  made  in  language  or  form  of  expras-. 
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sion  was  at  once  corrected,  and  his  sentences  were  ofte^^ 
recast  so  as  to  make  them  idiomatic.     Wherever  ther^^ 
was  a  word  or  phrase  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  his  teacher  explained   it  to  him  by  periphrasis, 
or  by  taking  his  hands  and  making  the  signs  with  which 
deaf-mutes   are   generally  familiar  and  which    be   nsed 
freely  in  his  conversations  with  them.     This  is  a  very  com- 
mon mode   of   communication    between    oar    blind-deaf 
pupils  and  the  pupils  who  converse  with  them,  or  who 
act  as  interpreters  at  the  public  gatherings. 

The  success  met  with  in  the  case  of  Caton  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  by 
which  the  Institution  was  opened  to  such  other  blind-deaf 
as  might  be  found  in  need  of  instruction.  As  a  result, 
early  in  the  year  1878,  two  classmates,  laboring  under 
similar  deprivations,  began  to  share  with  Oaton  the  atten- 
tion of  his  teacher.  One  of  these,  Stanley  Robinson,  a 
boy  of  twelve,  from  New  Jersey,  lost  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  seven.  His  sight  at  the  same  time  became  so  im- 
paired that  he  could  see  objects  only  when  they  were 
brought  very  near  to  him,  and  later  he  became  totally 
blind.  Srobinson  had  learned  to  read  primary  books  be- 
fore becoming  deaf,  and  had  retained  the  power  of  speech, 
though  this  had  become  very  indistinct.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  write.  Within  a  year  he  learned  to  read 
orally  books  of  a  higher  order  than  those  to  which  lie 
had  been  accustomed,  and  to  recite  orally  simple  lessons 
in  history  and  geography.  He  was  also  taught  to  write 
a  legible  hand,  and  thus  became  able  to  prepare  simple 
compositions.  His  voice  was  greatly  improved,  and  his 
pronunciation  became  clearer  and  more  correct ;  as 
with  Caton,  the  manual  alphabet  was  the  most  frequent 
mode  of  communication  with  him. 

The  other  was  Kichard  S.  Clinton,  a  boy  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  had  neither  hearing  nor  sight,  possessed  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  language,  and  had  no  idea  of  the 
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H|>penrauce  of  tlie  objects  aroiiDcl  him.  rinlike  Caton  and 
Hobinsou,  lie  had  not  the  ttdviititfige  of  i\  fixed  coDception 
of  the  outer  world,  jior  of  a  partial  knowledRe  of  laDguagn 
^aiDed  before  sight  became  extitic^t.  The  developrnent  of 
liiB  mind,  therefore,  presented  problems  of  greater  difi&- 
onltv,  and  made  more  freqneut  demands  npon  the  ioge- 
xtnitv  of  the  teacher. 

Tlie  first  steps  employed  with  him  were  similar  to  those 
then  imraned  with  the  seeing  deaf.  Twelve  objects,  the 
iiainett  of  which  taken  tof^ether  contained  all  the  letters  of 
tht*  alphabet,  were  associated  in  his  mind  with  descriptive 
signs  made  by  the  teacher,  with  the  boy  holding  lier 
liands,  BO  that,  soon,  when  she  directed  his  hand  to  an 
object,  he  was  able  to  make  the  appropriate  gesture,  and, 
when  she  made  the  gesture,  lie  was  able  to  point  ont  the 
object.  Then  he  was  taught  to  spell,  with  letters  of  the 
mnnnal  alphabet,  the  name  of  each  object  when  it  was 
presented  to  him,  and  to  take  up  the  object  when  the 
teacher  spelled  the  name  with  her  hand  in  his.  From 
this,  the  teacher  proceeded  to  give  liim  simple  directions, 
addressed  to  him  at  first  by  signs,  and  obeyed  by  hiiu, 
and  afterward  spelled  by  the  fingers.  For  instance, 
"  Bring  the  hat ;"  the  boy  wonld  then  do  as  he  was  di- 
rected and,  after  the  direction  had  been  repeated  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  other  ohjects,  he  came  to  be  entirely 
familiar  with  this  simple  form  of  words.  The  ijuestion, 
"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  was  then  explained  to  him.  After 
a  repetition  ot  direction  and  his  performance  thereof,  he 
was  tanght  to  reply,  "  I  bronght  the  hat,"  "  I  brought  the 
box,"  and  so  on.  Other  verbs  were  then  taught  in  the 
same  way. 

He  was  next  taught  to  read  the  names  of  the  objects 
tbrongh  touch,  with  the  aid  of  an  enlarged  script  alpha- 
bet made  hy  driving  spherical-headed  tacks  into  blocks 
of  wood  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  single  letter  on  each 
block.     The  blocks  were  then  combined  so  as  to  form  one 
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of  the  words  he  had  learned,  and  he  was  tanght  the  cor- 
respondence of  these  tangible  letters  with  the  letters  of 
the  manual  alphabet.  He  was  then  trained  to  write  apon 
the  blackboard,  a  comparatively  easy  task,  after  he  had 
become  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the  letters  through  the 
exercise  just  detailed. 

Gradually  the  number  in  the  class  increased  until  it 
included  five  pupils,  four  boys  and  one  girl,  whose  vision 
was  partially  or  wholly  extinct.  The  girl  was  Martha  E. 
Morehouse,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  was  admitted  to 
the  Institution  in  September,  1879.  She  had  been  able 
to  hear  to  the  age  of  eight,  and  her  speech  remained  with 
remarkable  distinctness.  However,  she  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  attention  was  at  once  directed  to  the 
removal  of  these  deficiencies.  After  a  while  she  became 
able  to  read,  by  the  touch,  words  printed  in  raised  letters, 
and  to  follow  words  spelled  in  her  hand  by  the  manual 
alphabet.  She  also  mastered  writing  with  the  pencil,  and 
used  the  sign  language  with  easy  facility  in  conjunction 
with  the  manual  alphabet. 

Miss  FitzHugh  retired  in  February,  1880,  and  tlie  class 
was  placed  temporarily  under  two  male  teachers.  In  May, 
1880,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Currier,  the  type- 
writer was  introduced  as  an  instrument  likely  to  prove  of 
value  in  the  instruction  of  this  special  class  of  pupils,  and 
it  has  ever  since  remained  an  important  aid  in  their 
education. 

In  1883  the  class  had  been  increased  to  six  pupils, 
three  of  whom  had  no  vision  and  three  had  vision  im- 
paired. The  boys  were  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
William  G.  Jones  and  the  girl,  Morehouse,  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Josephine  F.  Rintoul.  Morehouse  remained  until 
the  removal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  pupils  to  the  new 
school  opened  in  that  State,  at  Trenton,  when  she  was 
transferred.  The  class  was  then  confined  to  the  two  blind- 
deaf  boys,  Caton  and  Clinton,  and  placed  under  the  in- 
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struutioQ  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Fos.  Caton  was  now  adTnnoed 
to  tLe  regulur  Higli  Class  course,  wbicli  lie  pursued 
fell (.-oesfif ally  fur  three  years,  and  {graduated  Villi  lionor. 
Clinton  reached  a  course  equal  to  tlie  fourth  class,  and 
was  then  placed  under  the  Rpet'ial  care  of  Miss  Jane  T. 
Meigs,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  term  expired. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  Kate  McGirr,  then  twelve  years  of 
a^e,  came  to  the  school.  She  had  become  blind  and  deaf 
two  ya&rs  previously  from  exposure  to  the  blizzard  of 
188S,  and  upou  being  assigned  to  the  class  tanght  by  Miss 
Meigs  she  evinced  a  i|iiickue3s  of  perceptiou  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  held  oat  great 
promise  for  the  future.  The  lir.st  means  of  instruction 
employed  with  her  were  the  manual  alphabet  and  Moon's 
alphabet  for  the  blind  ;  iu  time  she  was  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  typewriter,  the  metallic  Klate-frame  and  type  figures, 
and  the  dissected  maps. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Mansion  House,  set  aside  for  the 
instruction  of  the  male  juvenile  claHses,  there  was  a  Utile 
blind-deaf  boy,  who  had  been  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  Sep- 
tember, 18H9.  ThiH  was  Orris  Benson.  He  became  blind 
and  deaf  from  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  at 
the  Hge  o(  three  years,  and  being,  on  bis  entrance  to  the 
school,  a  child  of  eight,  and  without  any  instruction,  he 
was  placed  with  the  smaller  boys  under  Mr.  Charlee  W. 
VanTaasoll.  His  instruction  was  (commenced  with  the  en- 
lai'ged  alphabet,  already  described,  and  followed  very 
generally  the  name  lines  employed  with  Clinton,  with  the 
addition  that  Miss  Meigs  gave  daily  instrnction  in  speech. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  age  and  strength  suitable  for  re- 
moval to  the  Academic  building,  he  was  placed  under  Miss 
Ida  Montgomery  for  instruction  iu  language,  arithmetic, 
history  of  the  United  States,  geography,  and  mauners  and 
morals.  To  these  branches  he  devoted  half  a  day,  the 
remainder  of  the  school  day  being  given  to  learaiDg 
speech  from  Miss  Bessie  L.  Nisou. 
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Catharine  Pederson  came  to  the  Institution,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  from  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
where  she  Had  been  a  pupil  for  two  years.  She  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  eight,  and,  losing  her  hearing  at 
thirteen,  while  at  the  school  for  the  blind,  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  home,  being  regarded  as  unfitted  for  longer 
continuance  at  that  school.  After  a  lapse  of  three  years, 
she  was  received  at  this  Institution,  in  October,  1900,  and 
is  now  well  advanced,  with  good  mentality,  and  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  class. 

The  youngest  pupil  in  the  blind-deaf  class  now  under 
instruction  is  Ella  Hopkins,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  became 
deaf  and  almost  wholly  blind  at  the  age  of  seven,  from  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  She  had  received  some  instruction 
in  the  public  school  at  her  home  city,  Utica,  New  York, 
and  was  for  four  years  a  pupil  at  the  Central  New  York 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Rome.  She  came  to  us  in 
September,  1903,  and  is  making  gratifying  progress. 

Of  the  eight  doubly  afflicted  pupils  briefly  sketched  in 
the  preceding  record,  four  are  at  this  date  pupils  at  the 
Institution,  viz.,  Katie  McGirr,  Orris  Benson,  Catharine 
Pederson,  and  Ella  Hopkius,  who  receive  instruction  in 
all  branches,  except  speech,  from  Miss  Myra  L.  Barrager, 
and  in  speech  and  reading  from  Miss  F.  G.  S.  Smith. 
Outside  the  classroom  they  mingle  freely  with  the  other 
pupils,  and  through  the  manual  alphabet,  and  signs  when 
necessary,  they  enter  fully  into  the  life  and  enjoyments 
of  the  daily  routine  of  school  and  work,  and  are  the  hap- 
piest members  of  our  large  family. 

Having  presented  an  outline  of  the  various  blind-deaf 
children  who  have  been  educated  at  this  Institution  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  in  which  period  one  or  more 
blind-deaf  children  have  been  under  instruction,  it  re- 
mains to  describe  the  manner  in  which  several  such 
children  are  taught  at  the  same  time  by  one  or  two 
teachers.     And  first,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the  qualifi- 


atioDS  of  tlie  tencliera  npoD  wbom  so  much  ddpends  fnr 
he  soccess  of  ttiis  work.  Miss  Barrnger,  through  whose 
ove  and  devotion  thene  pupiU  have  been  brought  to  u 
ligh  standard  of  proficiency  in  study,  received  her  truiu- 
ng  as  a  teacher  iu  tliis  InstitulioD  throuj^h  yearn  of  patient 
txperience.  Deaf  herself  from  the  age  of  four,  she  has 
pven  this  special  branch  of  instruction  her  most  earnest 
^hoaght  and  atleolioD,  and  came  to  it  nfler  a  long  appreu- 
iiceship  in  the  most  difficult  department  of  deaf-mute 
iOBtraction — the  primary.  She  waa  for  seventeen  years 
the  leading  teacher  in  the  female  primary  departmeut  be- 
fore the  kindergarteo  system  waa  iutroducod,  and  had  full 
oppoiiuoity  to  analyze  the  nudeveloped  mentality  which 
lies  dormant  iu  tlie  nnediicated  coogenitaliy  deaf  child. 
[d  addition  to  this  lihe  briugs  to  her  work  the  zeal  flowing 
from  afTeutionate  sympathy  with  and  devotioD  lo  the  wel- 
fare o(  her  charges.  The  results  of  her  work  under  such 
couditions,  very  naturally,  have  been  most  successful. 

Miss  ^mith,  who  Ims  the  ditUcnlt  task  of  teaching 
speech  and  correcting  the  fanltB  of  pronunciatiou  and  at- 
tending to  the  oral  reading  exercises,  is  an  oral  teacher 
of  ripe  experience,  and  imbued  with  a  patient,  gentle 
firmness  that  makes  a  dittJcult  branch  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  pupilH. 

To  begin  with  Monday  morning,  in  the  first  perio<l  of 
lo  minuteK,  Orris  goes  to  Miss  Smith  for  instruction  in 
speech  and,  during  that  time,  speaku  almoet  constantly. 
Meanwhile  Katie,  Catharine,  and  Ella  are  with  Miss 
Barrager.  Katie  and  Catharine  write  their  weekly  jour- 
nals on  their  typewriters,  and  Ella  has  her  arithmetic 
lesson  ;  sometimes  mental  work  is  performed,  and  at 
other  limes  the  American  slate  for  the  blind  is  used. 

In  the  second  period  Ella  goes  to  Miss  Smith.  In  speech 
Miss  E?mith  does  not  devote  much  time  to  single  elements, 
but  spells  to  her  pupils  and  they  speak  to  her.  In  this  way 
the;  have  read  a  numl>erof  books  and  many  short  arti- 
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cles.  Katie,  Catharine,  and  Orris  sit  at  a  small  table 
with  Miss  Barrager  to  have  an  arithmetic  lesson  together. 
Miss  Barrager  spells  to  the  girls,  and  Katie  spells  to  Orris, 
thus  completing  the  circle,  and  all  reading  the  teaoher*s 
instruction  simultaneously.  Slates  are  used  in  working 
out  problems,  and  the  three  have  races  to  finish  the 
work  first. 

In  the  third  period  Catharine  takes  her  turn  in 
speech  with  Miss  Smith.  In  correcting  pronunciation 
Miss  Smith  spells  phonetically,  but  impresses  on  the 
pupil  that  this  form  is  for  speech  only.  Ella  studies 
geography,  Katie  gives  her  time  to  mythology,  while  Or- 
ris recites  his  physiology  lesson  to  Miss  Barrager.  The 
fourth  period  finds  Katie  with  Miss  Smith,  who  requires  all 
the  pupils  to  remember  the  elements,  when  to  give  voice, 
and  when  not ;  but  occasionally  a  combination  occurs 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  put  their  fingers 
on  her  throat  and  lips,  and  thus  feel  the  word.  Orris  is 
now  writing  his  weekly  journal,  Catharine  is  studying 
United  States  government,  and  Ella  is  reciting  geography 
to  Miss  Barrager.     Thus  the  forenoon  is  completed. 

In  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  Miss  Barrager  reads 
to  the  girls  with  her  hands,  one  each  in  Ella*s  and  Katie's, 
the  latter  repeating  to  Catharine  what  Miss  Barrager  is 
reading.  After  the  reading,  they  are  required  to  repro- 
duce the  exercise  just  given,  using  their  typewriters. 
Benson,  meanwhile,  is  in  the  trade  school,  where  he  works 
every  afternoon,  except  at  the  hours  when  he  is  exercising 
in  the  gymnasium. 

The  second  hour  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first,  Katie  recites  mediaeval  history,  Catharine  recites 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  Ella  history  of 
the  United  States,  in  rotation  ;  while  one  is  reciting,  the 
others  are  studying.  The  third  hour  is  passed  in  sewing 
by  the  girls,  while  Miss  Barrager  is  engaged  on  Braille 
work,  preparing  lessons  or  selections  from  English  litera- 
ture. 
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Ou  Tuesday,  iii  the  tivBt  period.  Orris  goeH  to  Miss 
Smith,  who  varteH  the  exercises  by  cou  versa ti on b  on  cur- 
a-ent  events.  Rendint^s  in  Braille  are  also  practiced. 
AVith  Miss  Barrager,  Katie  studies  inediiitval  history,  Cath- 
x^Krine  studies  grammar,  while  Klla  works  iu  arithmetiu. 
The  second  period  Ella  passes  with  Miss  Smith,  while 
£atie.  Orris,  and  Cntbariue  have  a  lesson  in  arithmetic 
•with  Miss  Barragei'. 

In  the  third  period  Catharine  is  with  Miss  Smith,  Katie 
-ftrflpares  a  composition  on  some  subject  from  mythology, 
~Ella  studies  geography,  and  Orris  recites  modern  history 
to  Miss  Earrager. 

The  fourth  period,  Katie  passen  the  time  with  Miss 
Kmith,  Catharine  studies  English  history.  Orris  works  at 
grammar,  and  Ella  recitus  geography  to  Miss  Banager. 
In  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  period,  Catharine  and  Ella 
have  original  work  in  composition,  and  Katie  recites  meili- 
»val  history. 

Id  the  second  period  Katie  is  engaged  at  grammar, 
Catharine  recites  English  history  in  the  first  half  honr, 
and  in  thfl  second  gives  place  to  Ella,  who  recites  history 
of  the  United  States. 

On  Wednesday,  iu  thu  forenoon,  during  the  6rst  period, 
Orris  is  with  Miss  Smith  in  speech.  Catharine  studies 
government  of  tlie  United  States,  Katie  studies  mythol- 
ogy, Ella  works  at  arithmetic  with  Miss  Barrager. 

In  th»  second  period,  white  Klla  is  reciting  to  Miss 
•Smith,  Orris,  Katie,  ami  Catharine  have  turns  in  arithme- 
tic with  Miss  Barrager. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  devott^d  to  letter  writing,  each 
pupil  writing  several  letters.  If  they  have  finished  by 
three  o'clock  tlie  girls  spend  the  extra  honr  in  sewing, 
while  Miss  Barrager  looks  over  their  papers  and  prepares 
Braille  work. 

On  TluirBday,  iu  the  first  period,  while  Orris  is  with 

Miss  Smith,  Katie  and  Catharine  write  compositions,  and 

\  spends  the  time  at  arithmetic  with  Miss  Barrager. 


^ 
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lu  the  second  period  it  is  Ella's  turn  with  Miss  Smith 
and  Katie,  Catharine,  and  Orris  have  arithmetic  with  Miss 
Barrager. 

In  the  third  period  Katie  studies  mythology.  Orris 
writes  a  composition,  Ella  recites  geography  to  Miss  Bar- 
rager, and  Catharine  is  having  speech  instruction  from 
Miss  Smith. 

In  the  fourth  period  Orris  recites  physiology  to  Miss 
Barrager,  Ella  studies  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
Katie  is  practicing  speech  with  Miss  Smith,  and  Catharine 
writes  out  her  lesson  in  government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  typewriter. 

In  the  afternoon  the  first  period  is  devoted  to  reading 
to  the  girls  by  Miss  Barrager,  after  which  they  reproduce 
the  reading  in  their  own  language  on  the  typewriter. 

The  second  period  is  divided  into  three  portions,  one 
of  which,  in  rotation,  is  given  to  Katie's  recitation  in 
mediaeval  history,  to  Catharine  in  the  history  of  England, 
and  to  Ella's  recital  of  her  lesson  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  third  period  is  given  to  a  lesson  in  sewing. 

On  Friday  during  the  first  period  Miss  Barrager  works 
with  Ella  at  arithmetic,  Katie  is  studying  mediaeval  his- 
tory, Catharine  is  studying  English  grammar,  Orris  is 
with  Miss  Smith. 

In  the  second  period  Ella  has  speech  with  Miss  Smith, 
and  Orris,  Catharine,  and  Katie  have  an  exercise  in  arith- 
metic with  Miss  Barrager. 

In  the  third  period  Catharine  is  with  Miss  Smith ; 
meanwhile,  in  Miss  Barrager's  room,  Katie  is  preparing 
an  original  composition,  Ella  is  studying  geography,  and 
Orris  is  reciting  modern  history. 

In  the  fourth  period  Katie  recites  to  Miss  Smith  in 
speech,  Catharine  and  Ella  are  typewriting  original  com- 
positions, and  Miss  Barrager  is  reading  to  Orris,  who 
later  reproduces  the  reading,  using  the  typewriter. 
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lu  the  afteruoon  duriug  the  first  liour  &  readiug  cu'ctu 
is  formed  :  Miss  Barrager  reads,  spelliog  into  the  hands 
of  Ella  aud  Katie,  while  Katie  spells  what  is  said  ioto 
the  hand  of  Cathariun. 

lu  the  second  houi'  ail  ^o  to  the  Art  Department  for 
clay  and  wax  modeling. 

The  third  hour  is  given  to  ti  talk  on  manners  and 
morals,  followed  by  sewing  ;  in  this  general  term  is  in- 
cluded instruction  in  plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy 
work — the  making  of  needle-books,  work-baga,  and  the 
like. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be  understood  that, 
with  a  definite  system,  which  makes  provision  for  a  wise 
and  proper  distribution  of  the  hours  of  class  exercises, 
the  teachinij  of  several  blind-deaf  children  by  one  or  two 
teachers  is  not  only  possible,  but  can  l>e  accomplished 
without  neglecting  any  fundameutai  requirement,  the  one 
esaeutiiil  being  that  the  teacher  is  competent  and  has  her 
heart  iu  the  work.  Indeed.  Miss  Barrager,  withont  any 
requirement  so  to  do,  but  from  pure  love  tor  her  pupils, 
has  not  only  given  to  the  cliildren  individual  care  and 
directiou  in  their  literary  studies,  but  has  also  directed 
them  in  acquiring  a  practical  use  of  the  needle  and  of 
knitting. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  teacher  thoroughly  under- 
stands her  charges,  as  well  as  their  needs,  and  enters 
into  her  work  with  a  sympathetic,  earnest  spirit,  she  can- 
not fail  to  accomplish  the  gratifying  results  that  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  acquirements  and  attainments  of  the  blind- 
deaf  pupils  at  present  under  instruction  in  this  Institu- 


LANGUAGE  THROUGH  THE  GRADES. 

There  are  many  devices  by  which  a  teacher  may  teach 
language  in  the  primary  department.  Perhaps  the  first 
lesson  would  be  what  is  called  the  ''  tag  exercise.**  At- 
tach tags  to  a  number  of  objects  on  which  in  large  plain 
letters  the  name  of  the  objects  is  written.  These  tags  are 
then  reproduced  with  the  same  handwriting,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  furnish  one  set  of  tags  for  each  pupil.  When 
the  pupils  are  all  provided  with  their  packages  of  tags,  which 
at  first  contain  but  five  or  six  tags  apiece,  the  teacher 
speaks  the  word,  then  shows  the  tag  upon  which  the  word 
is  written,  and  now  the  pupil  looks  for  the  tag  bearing  the 
same  characters,  and  then  hastens  to  discover  the  object 
bearing  the  same  word  on  the  tag.  As  soon  as  the  child 
speaks  the  word,  he  points  to  it  on  the  blackboard  (all  of 
the  words  on  the  tags  should  be  written  upon  the  board), 
and  finally  writes  it.  When  the  class  is  familiar  with  a 
few  words  and  objects,  new  tags  and  new  objects  are 
added,  and  before  many  weeks  the  pupil  will  no  longer 
need  the  tags,  but  will  have  become  sufiiciently  advanced 
in  lip-reading  to  select  the  object  by  simply  watching  the 
teacher*s  mouth. 

A  set  of  charts  (pictures)  are  invaluable  in  this  room. 
Pictures  of  boys,  girls,  babies,  and  every  kind  of  object 
(animals,  etc.),  are  pasted  upon  these  large,  stiff  cards, 
and  as  the  name  of  the  object  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the 
child  reads  her  lips,  pronounces  the  name,  and  points  to 
its  picture.  Then,  as  the  child  advances,  the  teacher  gives 
the  whole  sentence,  "  Show  me  a  baby,'*  etc.,  to  the  child. 
The  child  points  to  the  baby  and  says,  **  That  is  a  baby,*' 
so  as  to  impress  the  idea  of  language  in  a  sentence  on  his 
mind.  Commands  are  given  by  the  teacher :  "  Go,** 
''  Come,'*  "Jump,**  etc.,  and  the  child,  after  going  through 
the  motions,  says  :  "  I  walk,**  "I  go,"  etc.,  or  "  We  walk," 

003 
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We  waah,"  etc.  Tlie  teacher  gives  commaud)^  also  to 
eparate  pnpila,  as  ;  "  Arnold,  walk,"  "  Walter,  jamp,"  etc. 
?he  writiug  of  tbe  commaud,  or  "  I  go,"  "  I  walk,"  etc., 
iioald  alwayH  be  a  part  of  the  exercise.  Couiiuauctu,  such 
»  "Get  the  book,"  etc.,  may  aoou  be  taught,  aiid  tlio 
liUd,  after  performlug  the  action,  sajs,  "  I  gut  the  book," 
.nd  writes  tbe  sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Lauguage 
lioald  be  used  as  often  as  possible  during  the  day.  Let 
be  child  express  bis  wants  bj  speech  :  "  May  I  get  some 
vater  ?  "  "  May  I  go  home  ?  "  etc.  All  these  every-day 
lentences  should  be  printed  upon  a  chart  aud  drilled 
ipon.  These  reading  charts  should  always  be  illustrated 
ts  much  as  possible.  When  a  sentence  is  upon  the  chart 
ibout  a  certain  object,  the  picture  of  the  object  should  be 
ilose  at  hand  upon  the  same  page.  All  these  every-day 
leotences  mentioned  above  should  be  placed  upon  the 
ward,  where  they  will  be  constantly  before  the  children's 
>ye8.  Of  course  the  short  sentences,  "  I  come,"  '"  Good- 
morning,"  etc.,  are  taught  previously  to  tbe  longer  ones. 

Lessons  on  color  may  he  given  with  objects  of  dift'erent 
M}]or,  or  with  reference  to  things  about  the  room  of  vari- 
>UB  shades.  The  teacher  asks  the  color  of  the  different 
objects,  aud  the  child  answei's  her  questions  in  complete 
leutences.  Or  the  child  may  take  an  object  in  bis  band — 
for  instance,  a  red  apple — and  after  the  teacher  asks, 
'What  have  you?"  he  replies,  "I  have  a  red  apple." 
Many  different  forms  of  sentences  may  be  taught  in  which 
lolor  can  be  included.  In  the  dictation  of  little  sentences 
he  child  may  foim  an  idea  of  their  structure,  aud  so  it  is 
)f  value  in  a  language  way.  Another  interesting  exercise 
or  the  child  is  to  have  the  teacher  put  several  objects  lu 
ler  aprou.  The  child  then  selects  an  object,  hides  it  be- 
jind  him,  and  when  the  teacher  saya,  "  What  have  you?  " 
le  says,  "  I  have  a  cow,"  or  whatever  the  animal  or  object 
uay  be.  Plurals  may  be  used  iu  this  exercise.  It  is  well 
'or  the  children  to  ask  each  other  questions  as  soon  as 
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possible,  and  it  can  be  done  as  soon  as  a  sentence  5 
learned.     Many  variations  may  be  tried  in  this  exercis 
just  described,  and  color  may  be  introduced  again  in  tk* 
questioDS  and  answers  given.     Number  may  also  be 
in  this  connection. 

Another  exercise  which  is  of  interest  to  the  children  i 
the  following :  The  teacher  hides  many  familiar  object 
about  the  room,  the  children  hunt  for  them,  and  as  soo 
as  an  object  is  found  the   child  finding  it  goes  to  th^ 


teacher  and  tells  what  he  has  found  or  what  he  has.     A 
soon  as  he  has  told  her  let  him  start  off  for  another  hunt 
and  so  on.     If  there  are  many,  many  objects  hidden,  th 
interest  is  kept  up,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking  may 
done  by  the  children.     After  the  exercise  is  concluded^, 
each  child  may  give  a  list  of  all  the  objects  he  has  founds 
and  then  write  them  in  a  sentence  on  the  board. 

Games  are  an  endless  source  of  amusement  to  children, 
and  may  be  made,  I  think,  a  great  means  of  teaching  lan- 
guage to  them.  Almost  all  of  the  kindergarten  games  can 
be  used  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  deaf  child.  The  chil- 
dren can  represent  the  different  things  which  they  were 
playing  about,  and  state  every  step  in  language  that  was 
taken.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  details  of  these  games,  but 
only  of  their  great  value  and  interest  to  the  child  in  this 
general  way. 

From  the  study  of  language  with  the  little  folks  we 
now  pass  on  to  the  higher  departments  of  a  deaf  school, 
and  look  into  the  different  devices  which  a  teacher  may 
employ  in  her  lessons  of  conversation  and  composition. 
One  of  the  standard  subjects  of  conversation  throughout 
a  school  is  that  of  general  questions.  They  relate  to  the 
name,  age,  and  sex  of  the  pupils,  where  they  live,  where 
they  were  born,  how  old  they  are,  how  many  eyes  they 
have,  etc.,  according -to  the  grade  of  the  child,  and  in  the 
higher  rooms  general  questions  of  a  more  difficult  order, 
including  politics,  history,  geography,  or  anything  relat- 
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the 

V  have 

•j:  which 

t  will  find 

n-  instance, 

new    dress?" 

i(^e  for  conver- 

iowing:  Let  the 

illie  to  go  out  of 

[»h  says,  "  Willie,  go 

r."     While  he  is  gone 

a  pupil  or  the  teacher, 

teacher  (the  child  out  of 

lied  by  another  pupil)  says, 

:ie  desk?  "  or  whatever  it  was 

s  absence.     Then  Joe  guesses, 

|)ple  in  the  box,"  and  so  on  until 

riien  anotherchild  leaves  the  room, 

r  introduced  and  other  forms  of  sen- 

( sation  lesson  may  consist  in  having  one 
I   teacher,  or  a  visitor,  sit  in  a  chair  in 
;ass,  and  questions  may  be  asked  in  regard 
iiair,  clothes,  etc. 
icher  suggests  providing  the  children  with  pic- 
containing  pictures  of  animals  in  action.    Each 
iv  tell  what  some  animal  is  doing,  and  write  his 
re  on  the  board.     A  box  of   magnetic  fishes  would 
-  interest  to  the  child,  and  a  profitable  conversation 
I  be  had  on  the  fishes  while  in  the  water.     A  jointed 
is  a  good  topic  of  conversation.     The  teacher  per- 
8  the  actions  for  the  doll — that  is,  moves  its  arms, 
38  it  walk,  turns  its  head,  etc.,  and   the  children  de- 
»e  the  actions.     Different  objects  may  be  placed  in 
i  of  the  class,  and  questions  and  answers  be  given  in 
rd  to  them.     On  a  certain  day  the  children  may  ask 
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questions  of  the  teacher  or  of  each  other ;  on  another 
day  the  children  may  tell  something,  and  again  the 
teacher  may  give  commands  to  the  child  or  the  child  may 
give  commands  to  the  other  pupils.  This  plan  may  be 
adopted  through  all  the  rooms,  of  course  always  advan- 
cing and  making  the  work  more  difficult.  After  obeying 
the  command,  the  child  always  states  what  he  accom- 
plishes, or  tells  what  another  pupil  accomplished.  Many 
games  may  be  used  in  this  younger  grade  also  which  wilL 
be  very  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 

Books  may  be  made  out  of  stiff  paper,  on  each  page  o 
which  is  pasted  a  picture.     The  children  write  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  picture  on  each  page  (as  the  pages  are  madai 
large  enough  to  admit  of  writing),  and  the  child  may  have^ 
the  pleasure  of  taking  them  home.     As  soon  as  the  chil— 
dren  are  old  enough,  journals  should  be  introduced  which 
are  composed  of  the  things  told  by  the  pupils  during  the 
week.     These  are  taken  home,  and  recited  another  day  by 
the  children.     As  they  grow  older  the  journals  are  writ- 
ten at  home  and  brought  to  school.     These  journals  tell 
of  the  child's  home  or  school  life,  or  anything  in  which  he 
is  interested. 

Action  work  and  conversation  have  been  tried  by  some 
teachers.  A  list  of  verbs  is  written  on  the  board,  and 
each  child  gives  a  sentence  containing  one  of  the  verbs 
and  performs  the  action,  and  children  describe  the  actions 
of  the  others  as  well  as  their  own.  A  package  may  be 
done  up  by  the  teacher,  and  (questions  are  asked  by  the 
pupils  until  the  object  is  guessed.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
bring  out  spontaneity  of  thought  from  the  child. 

Sentences  may  be  written  on  strips  of  cardboard,  cut 
up,  and  the  children  may  put  them  together,  reading  the 
sentence  as  soon  as  completed.  A  single  word  of  good 
length,  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  may  be  written 
upon  the  board,  and  the  children  may  make  as  many 
words  as  possible  out  of  it,  each  one  reading  his  list  when 
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crompleted,  Hud  alterwHrdK  tiiKkiu^  HuuttmcBti  cuutaiuiug 
their  list  of  words.  A  hox  of  aunf^rams  may  be  made  Hse- 
fnl  by  the  children  in  composing  questions  aod  answers. 

"  Color  in  nature  "  may  be  used  as  a,  topic  of  couTersa- 
tion,  mentioning  tbe  color  of  different  things  in  nature  in 
sentences  with  or  without  the  objectB  prenent.  An  exer- 
cise given  quite  early  in  the  morning,  in  wliicb  the  teacher 
gives  commands  concerning  thinps  which  are  to  be  done 
every  morning,  is  belpfnl,  and  after  tlie  child  performs 
the  action  he  tells  what  he  ha»  done.  For  instance, 
the  teacher  says, "  You  may  wind  tbe  ctnck,"  "  Please  wind 
tbe  clock,"  otc,  Different  children  may  be  asked  to  bring 
Homethiog  to  school,  and  then  tbe  next  day  when  tbey 
appear  with  the  object  it  is  discussed  by  questions  and 
answers,  or  written  np  for  composition.  Spme  animal 
may  be  taken  as  a  subject  of  conversation  and  talked 
about,  or  one  child  may  have  in  his  mind  a  certain  animal, 
and  the  children  by  their  questions  may  discover  the 
animal  chosen.  The  same  may  be  done  with  an  object 
or  person  which  the  child  or  teacher  may  have  in  mind. 

For  a  conversation  lesson  let  the  children  describe  tfaeir 
walks  to  school,  what  they  saw,  etc.,  or  tell  what  they  saw 
while  out  at  recess.  Color,  form,  material,  size,  and  com- 
parison of  objects  may  be  used  in  conversation,  and  can 
Iw  made  very  nttraotive.  Flowers  and  birds  may  be  used 
in  a  conversational  way,  and  also  for  conpositioDs,  Les- 
sons on  tbe  senses  may  be  made  entertaining.  Let  the 
children  taste  different  things,  and  describe  the  taste,  also 
the  smell  of  flowers,  etc.  Let  there  he  lessons  in  com- 
parison ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  size  of  two  objects. 
Qames  of  all  kinds  in  which  conversation  occnrs  may  be 
used  throughout  all  the  rooms.  A  picture  may  be  held, 
face  downward,  before  the  children,  turned  suddenly,  and 
tlien  described  by  tbe  children  repeatedly,  until  tiie  ob- 
jects in  the  picture  are  exhausted,  and  then  they  may  tell 
everything  that  they  saw,  from  the  tirst  time  it  was  turned 
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f&Mttf,  V*  cone  to  the  conclusion  of  our  subject  in 
A>  9»BA«tical  side  of  it.  I  need  not  describe  Mii« 
BaKy'*  <r»  eolomn  method,  as  it  is  well  known  to  tlit< 
■■fcn  of  Ihe  AnnaU.  Different  devices  m«y  begit«ri 
»fc>  rtjHraii  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  (onus  ti| 
wa^mmttA  which  contain  the  words,  "  ye*,"  "  n/i,''";r'," 
'■^••r.''  "*jI«»,"  "  Kome,"  etc.  Sentences  with  biHDksmiiT 
Ha  giM*  ta  the  chihlren,  to  be  tilled  out  with  "  have"  or 
"An^T  ■>  lh«  case  may  be.  Sentences  may  be  givoD  iu 
ItefnaiDt  tense,  and  changed  into  the  past  and  futtin 
W  tt*  ehfldreii.     Sentences  may  be  ^iveu  to  be  filled  unl. 

--m  the  fbOowiog :  "  la  there ?  "     "  Are  there  — '!" 

-*  Sik««  70a  teen ?"    "  Have  yon  been ?"  "in 

TOu  iTifBg  — —  ?  "     "  Were  yon  going ? "     "  Wbew 

■ira  yoTi   going ? "     "  Wbere  did ?  "     The  rlil- 

leraac  tepaai  m&j  be  taught  Kimply  with  a  picture.  Kor 
iiimull,  let  it  be  a  picture  of  some  boys  wading  iu  the 
wa^ff.  This  represents  the  jpr^aenf.  Others  are  puttiug 
IB  their  shoe».  They  Uave  waded,  so  this  represents  tW 
pmt  Wbab.  Other  boys  are  seen'  coming  toward  IIk- 
water.  Tber  will-  bathe,  and  so  represent  the  lulure 
tame.  The  different  forms  of  sentences,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
tainiMl  &on  the  text-book  used  in  the  school. 

KATHABINE  P.  KEED, 
3203  St.  Paul  Avenue,  MiUniuktr,  Witeint^m. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF. 

[>  the  schoolroom  the  principal  object  of  the  teacher 
s  :ae  proper  trsiniug  of  the  faculties,  bo  that  pupils  in 
.u»r  life  may  develop  harmonious  and  well-foFDished 
itiii'i>.  Id  the  indnstrial  training  of  the  deaf  the  (orm- 
3!£  i  babits  of  indnstry,  carefnlness,  and  skill  io  the  per- 
'jrsjnce  of  duties  should  be  paramount  to  attempts  to 
mcnn  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  trade  in  the  limited 
■■n"  lilowed  the  pupils. 
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Some  migbt  urt^ae  tliut  tliin  iMiuld  be  nccomplisbed  by 
-pnttiug  the  department  ou  a  kiLdergnrten  basis.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  nnderstood  us  advocatiug  a  lack  of  effort 
to  give  .as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  a  trade  as  possible, 
but  of  the  two,  love  of  work  aad  the  ability  to  do  thor- 
ough work,  coupled  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  a  good 
trade,  is  preferable  to  more  exteusive  knowledge  of  de- 
tails performed  in  a  desultory  and  inartistic  manner, 
Circuni. stances  may  prevent  a  pupil's  following  the  trade 
he  has  worked  at  in  school,  bnt  if  he  has  been  taught  to 
be  industrious,  and  has  developed  a  habit  of  luind  that 
prompts  him  to  do  well  the  work  he  has  performed,  these 
qualities  will  tend  to  make  him  successful  in  whatever 
employment  he  attempts  after  he  leaves  school. 

How  best  to  develop  these  qualities  in  the  pupils,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of 
their  trades  as  possible,  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
solved,  if  we  are  to  place  our  pupils  on  the  road  to  in- 
dustrial independence.  Experiment  tenches  us  much, 
but  time  is  often  wasted  in  poorly  conceived  experiments 
to  solve  a  riddle,  while  others  with  better  minds  have  al- 
ready found  a  solution.  Conscious  of  having  no  perfect 
system  mjself,  and  hoping  that  what  follows  may  serve 
as  suggestions  to  some,  and  perhaps  draw  out  more  per- 
fect systems  from  others,  I  shall  give  eome  idea  of  my 
method  of  instruction,  and  a  few  impressions  and  experi- 
ences among  those  accumulated  during  seventeen  years' 
employment  as  an  instructor  in  the  iudnstrial  depart- 
ment. 

The  two  primary  essentials  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  this  department  are  tirst-class  instractors  and  ample 
material.  An  instructor  shontd  be  one  who  has  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  trade  he  undertakes  to  teach.  If, 
in  addition,  he  possesses  the  tact,  discipline,  and  know- 
ledge of  a  pedagogue,  he  will  be  still  more  valuable.  It 
is  useless  to  hope  to   accomplish  much  with  insuffioieot 
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material.  When  appropriatioDs  are  limited,  it  is  bette 
to  spend  the  money  in  securing  one  first-class  instrocto 
and  sufficient  up-to-date  material  for  one  trade,  than 
establish  several  trades  on  a  play-room  basis  with  in 
structors  whose  qualifications  prove  to  be  little  abov 
those  of  good  monitors.  The  number  of  pupils  under 
one  instructor  must  be  limited,  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
starting  several  trades  on  a  poor  basis  is  to  keep  as  many 
of  the  pupils  as  possible  out  of  mischief  during  the  hours 
not  in  school.  Better  to  keep  the  surplus  employed 
sweeping  the  .yard,  and  doing  it  thoroughly,  than  put 
them  at  employment  where  they  are  sure  to  form  bad 
habits  and  get  but  a  meagre  knowledge  of  a  trade. 

I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  by  confining 
myself  to  one  division  of  the  industrial  department.  The 
printing  division  is  selected  because  it  has  been  the  field 
of  my  activity,  and  I  believe  that  no  trade  now  taught  the 
deaf  excels  that  in  opportunities  for  good  manual  train- 
ing, and  furnishing  means  for  a  life  work.  What  may  be 
said  of  this  division  will  in  many  respects  apply  equally 
to  others. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  in  most  boys  is  so  undeveloped 
that  they  have  few  compunctions  in  marring  or  destroy- 
ing what  gives  pleasure  to  others,  if  they  can  gratify  what 
some  call  the  instinctive  desire  to  investigate  or  learn  the 
cause  of  things,  or  what  others  believe  to  be  a  purely 
wanton  spirit  of  destructiveuess.  Orderly,  cleanly,  and 
beautiful  environment  is  a  corrective  of  the  destructive 
tendency,  and  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  taste. 
A  boy  will  hesitate  about  scratching  the  polished  surface 
of  a  new  cabinet,  but  would  think  he  had  done  nothing 
very  wrong  if  he  demolished  a  chair  with  one  loose  leg. 
The  dingy,  unpainted  walls  of  a  room  become  a  good  sur- 
face, not  overlooked,  for  the  exercise  of  caricature  draw- 
ings and  doubtful  embellishments  with  printers  ink,  but 
bright,  clean  surfaces  are  more  respected.     Even  the  most 
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vjestmctive  are  restiaineil  by  the  Rppearance  of  the  lutter, 
^jecause  sdj  defucetneut  is  su  glaring  that  iuvestigHtioii 
»»iid  punish  ment  are  more  likely  to  resnlt. 

Lack  of  material  order  leads  to  disregard  of  tbe  saving. 
"'  A  place  for  everythiog,  aud  everything  in  its  place." 
There  is  no  trade  taught  to  which  the  quotation  applies 
more  forcibly  than  to  printing.  The  material  used  com- 
prises thousands  of  particulars  arranged  in  aeries  and 
groups,  eaeli  in  its  place,  and  the  whole  arranged  in  a 
harmonious  system.  A  lack  of  rigid  enfoicement  of  order 
would  soon  result  in  a  whole  oflice  becoming  a  "  hell 
box,"  the  printer's  most  expressive  synonym  for  the  cou- 
fasioD  of  particulars. 

It  follows  that  the  room  should  be  made  as  attractive 
as  possible.  The  furnishings  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  present  a  good  appearance,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
utility  or  the  proper  fall  of  light.  The  whole  should  pre- 
sent such  an  aspect  of  cleanliness  and  order  that  a  pupil 
will  as  instinctively  dolT  his  liiit  on  entering  as  he  would 
on  going  into  the  room  of  a  private  residence. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  requiring  too  much  work 
of  a  division.  The  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  the  room  is 
intended  for  a  place  of  instruction  and  not  a  workshop. 
Systematic  instruction  requires  time  and  ample  variety  of 
work  designed  by  the  instructor  along  progressive  lines. 
Supposing  that  the  instructor  is  unhampered  by  over- 
work, and  that  the  office  is  supplied  with  material  to  aid 
in  giving  instruction  in  all  grades  of  composition  and 
presswork,  1  will  now  approach  more  closely  the  method 
of  teaching. 

Boys  enter  the  ottice  at  vanons  ages,  often  as  young  as 
ten  yeafs.  How  to  keep  them  interested  in  their  work 
aud  prevent  titeir  getting  into  mischief  when  not  em- 
ployed, is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  of  the  in- 
structor. The  new  instructor  believes  he  lias  found  a 
HolatioD  when  he  puts  them  at  once  at  the  case  and  notes 
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bow  eagerly  they  work  ;  how  at  opening  time  they  are  t 
pupils  nearest  the  door,  and  at  closing  time  they  are  th 
last  to  stop  work.     But  the  older  instructor  knows  that 
is  the  enthusiasm  born  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  amuse 
ment,  of  which  the  pupils  weary  as  the  novelty  wears  o 

I  require  new  pupils  to  do  the  menial  work,  which  fro 
ages  past  has  been  the  duty  of  the  "devil."  Whatevo 
they  do,  be  it  sweeping,  dusting,  cleaning  rollers  an 
presses,  setting  up  pi,  or  numerous  other  duties,  they  ar 
watched  and  taught  to  do  their  work  thoroughly.  Whe 
several  boys  combined  sweep  the  floor  and  one  of  the 
is  careless,  he  receives  a  lasting  lesson  in  thoroughness  o 
work  by  being  required  again  to  sweep  the  whole  office 
alone.  Part  of  the  time  during  their  early  days  in  th^ 
office  the  pupils  are  put  at  the  case  and  given  instruction, 
in  the  rudiments  of  typesetting.  At  other  times  they  ar^ 
taught  the  names  of  material  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  or  orally  when  possible.  As  a  diversion  they  are 
permitted  to  look  over  trade  magazines  and  pictures,  or 
play  games  at  a  table. 

After  they  have  worked  in  the  office  some  time  I  put 
them  at  work  regularly  at  the  case.  The  dignity  aroused 
by  their  elevation  is  manifested  in  their  bearing  toward 
those  to  whom  they  resign  their  former  duties.  Each  line 
of  type  set  up  by  a  pupil  is  inspected  for  errors,  and  instead 
of  having  them  pointed  out  he  is  told  the  number  and  is 
required  to  find  and  correct  them  himself.  A  little  raillery 
on  several  errors  in  a  line,  that  provokes  the  amusement 
of  the  other  pupils,  often  stirs  up  a  determination  to  re- 
duce the  opportunities  for  further  pleasantries.  Praise 
for  a  well-set  line  arouses  pride  and  a  desire  to  do  good 
work.  After  pupils  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  set  up  a  stickful  of  type  without  inspection,  the 
error.^  are  marked  on  the  proof.  The  slug  number  of 
each  pupil  shows  the  matter  he  has  set,  and  the  number  of 
errors  marked  on  that  portion  proves  the  excellence  or 
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fioorueas  of  bia  work.  Here  is  aiiotber  chance  for  raillery 
<ir  praise.  As  tlie  proof  is  inspected  hy  mtiDy  of  the 
pupils,  tlie  one  who  has  miiny  errors  iu  not  spared  by  the 
ones  who  hnve  iloue  better.  Of  course  the  iiistrnctor 
must  take  iutu  cousideration  the  temperaueuts  of  the 
pupils.  Ou  some  riiillery  produces  an  effect  opposite  to 
the  one  desired,  aud  other  means  must  be  adopted  to 
arouse  tbem. 

The  priiicipal  things  to  be  accomplished  at  the  start 
are  thoroughness  aud  accuracy.  For  this  reason  I  forbid 
all  efforts  at  competition  iu  npeed.  Setting-of  manuscript 
copy  is  tlie  next  step  iu  the  adrauremeut  of  a  pupil,  aud 
in  order  to  furuisb  him  i\  motive  for  the  I  test  possible  work 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  ivdvauce  him  uutil  he  deserves 
it.  The  worker  on  mauiiscript  copy  has  his  incentive 
to  keep  up  good  work  iu  a  desire  to  prove  himself  worthy 
to  be  admitted  to  the  job  section,  Wbeu  he  has  eutered 
that  he  has  usually  arrived  at  au  age  wheu  he  begius  to 
thiuk  of  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  the  future,  a  mo- 
tive which  is  stimulated  by  the  knowledge  of  the  success 
of  pupils  who  have  secured  work  iu  the  outer  world. 

Pupils  at  the  time  of  euteriug  the  job  section  should  be 
well  grounded  iu  the  rudiments  of  the  trade,  and  be  good 
workers  ou  straight  composition.  The  degree  of  success 
of  a  pupil  in  the  last  section  depends  on  the  degree  of  his 
artistic  temperament.  If  he  lacks  that  temperament  he 
is  instructed  in  tabular  work,  imposition,  and  presswork, 
<u  addition  to  what  he  has  learned  of  straight  composi- 
•tiou.  If  he  has  good  taste  it  is  the  instructor's  duty  to 
develop  his  creative  faculty.  Good  job  work  is  the  pro- 
duct of  mental  viiiion.  The  skillful  printer  can  take  a 
piece  of  copy  and  cuustrnet  a  meutal  picture  of  how  the 
job  will  appear  eveu  before  he  starts  to  set  the  job.  This 
meutnl  vision  is  best  developed  by  the  study  and  analysis 
of  good  specimens  of  work.  A  jniuter  must  be  familiar  with 
the  appeurauco  of  the  printing  surfaces  of  the  material  iu 
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a  shop.  For  that  reasoD  every  office  should  have  pampbletf^* 
coDtaining  specimeDs  of  all  its  printable  material.     Th^ 
ground- work  of  mental  vision  can  be  started  in  early  years^ 
by  permitting  pupils  to  examine  trade  magazines  contain— 
ing  good  specimens  of  both  typographical  and  pictorial 
work.     It  is  easy  to  detect  the  degree  of  taste  in  a  pupil 
by  asking  him  to  make  several  selections  that  he  admires 
from  numerous  specimens  of  advertisements  and  job  work. 
Some  will  instinctively  select  those  that  are   excellent  in 
proportions  and  harmony  of  type  display.     Others  will 
be  more  attracted  by  an  advertisement  in  a  country  news- 
paper, because  it  contains  a  script  line  in  a  jumble  of 
black-letter  lines.     It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the 
former  give  more  promise  of  being  good  subjects  for  job 
instruction  than  the  latter. 

The  instructor  of  job  composition  must  first  develop 
the  power  of  analysis  in  his  pupils.  While  a  pupil  may 
be  able  to  select  from  a  lot  of  samples  of  printing  only 
those  deserving  of  merit,  he  cannot  tell  you  why  they  are 
pleasing  any  more  than  the  novice  in  art  can  explain 
what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  a  Rembrandt  that  he 
admires.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  how  to  analyze  the 
work  and  learn  what  produces  the  effect.  To  begin  with 
I  give  a  pupil  a  piece  of  reprint  job  work  or  advertise- 
ment, request  him  to  set  it  up  and,  if  possible,  produce 
something  more  artistic.  His  first  attempts  are  poor 
specimens  of  work,  as  might  be  expected.  I  then  have 
him  set  the  job  again,  using  my  ideas  of  construction. 
The  proof  of  the  job  as  last  set  is  generally  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  first.  By  comparison  of  the  two,  and  with  the 
copy,  I  demonstrate  the  principles  which  go  to  make  up 
good  printing.  Improvement  follows,  and  some  day  one 
of  his  first  proofs  receives  tlie  **  O.  K."  it  deserves.  That 
is  the  proudest  day  of  his  apprenticeship.  From  reset 
copy  to  manuscript  is  the  next  step.  Copy  for  a  job  is 
written  out  and  the  display  indicated  as  clearly  as  possi- 
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1>le,  leaviug  to  tbe  pupil  the  selection  of  type.  Fioally 
the  copy  is  written  as  it  generally  appears  when  sent 
to  printing  offices  by  customers — that  is,  with  little  or  no 
indication  of  what  should  be  displayed.  The  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  double-underscore  the  primary  and  single- 
underscore  the  secondary  Hues  or  words  that  should  be 
displayed,  then  make  a  draft  of  the  job  as  he  conceives  it 
should  appear  in  arrangement  when  set  in  type.  When 
he  learns  the  proper  treatment  of  copy,  and  sets  up  a 
good  job  from  it,  the  instructor's  duty  to  him  is  over,  and 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  compete  with  journeymen. 

To  give  an  explanation  of  my  method  of  teaching  press- 
work  would  extend  this  article  over  considerable  space. 
The  same  thoroughness  is  insisted  upon  as  in  composi- 
tion. The  instruction  comprises  the  care  of  presses  and 
their  accessories,  preparation  for  running,  different  grades 
of  make-ready  for  letter-press  work,  and  the  treatment  of 
half-tones  and  other  engravings ;  feeding,  ink  selection, 
harmony  of  contrast  of  colors,  and  also  the  care  of  paper 
stock  and  its  cutting  for  jobs. 

I  believe  that  but  few,  if  any,  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
this  country  exceed  that  of  Texas  in  the  number  of  pupils 
who  have  received  training  in  the  industrial  department 
and  are  now  working  at  trades  as  wage-earners.  But, 
should  an  attempt  be  made  here  to  create  the  impression 
that  we  make  experts  of  all  pupils  who  enter  the  different 
divisions,  I  should  expose  myself  to  just  condemnation. 
Our  pupils  varj'  in  intelligence  and  capability  as  do  those 
of  other  schools.  Only  those  who  are  most  intelligent 
and  have  a  liking  for  their  work  make  good  subjects  for 
development.  An  instructor  should  ascertain  the  capa- 
bility of  a  pupil  and,  if  he  decides  that  the  boy  is  better 
suited  for  farm  than  mechanical  work,  then  suggest  that 
he  be  removed  from  the  shops.  If  a  pupil  is  qualified  to 
learn  a  trade  and  is  indifferent  about  working  at  it,  then 
the  instructor  must  endeavor  to  create  a  liking. 
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Even  if   an  instnictor   succeeds   in   securing  a  class* 
wholly  made  up  of  promising  pupils,  ho  can  hope  to  sac— 
ceed  in  putting  only  a  small  number  of  them  through  the^ 
whole  course  of  instruction.     The  reason  is  lack  of  time  * 
the  remedy,  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  or  more  years. 
If  a  deaf  boy  must  wait  until  he  is  twenty -five  before  h> 
is  qualified  to  enter  into  competition  with  others,  it  wealds 
be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.     A  larger  number  of  com — 
petent  workmen  would  be  turned  out  if  more  pupils  conld^ 
be  induced  or  compelled  to  take  a  post-graduate  coarse. 
What  operates  against  many  of  them  doing  so  now  is  ife» 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  most  pupils,  a» 
wish  to  break  loose  from  school  ties  and  assume  the  more^ 
independent  position  of  wage-earner,  or  the  desire  of  parents^ 
to  have  their  sons  contribute  to  the  family  income. 

Perhaps  in  the  future  the  success  of  those  whom  tha 
schools  turn  out  well  trained  may  awaken  a  general  desira 
for  complete  instruction.  Let  us  hope  so.  Until  then  it 
is  plainly  our  duty  to  be  thorough  in  what  we  do  teach, 
be  it  ever  so  little. 

P.  L.  RICHARDSON, 

Instnictor  of  Printing  in  the  Texaa  Schooly  A  tuUn^  Texoi, 


SOME  PHASES  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT. 

Heruert  Spencer  says  that  the  philosopher  points  out 
relations  in  nature  which  we  do  not  see ;  the  poet  shows 
us  beauties  which  we  do  not  recognize.  The  teacher 
must  be  both  philosopher  and  poet  all  the  time.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  must  understand  the  workings  of  the 
child  mind  ;  he  must  know  how  the  *'  manikin  leads  his 
way  blind  and  wailiup;  into  the  light  of  day." 

F]ducation  is  development ;  it  is  self-evolution.  In  the 
lii^lu'st  soiiso  it  tejichoH  th(»  child  to  control  and  develop 
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liimaelf  and  lo  make  an  economical  and  wise  \if>%  of  all 
liis  powers ;  to  be  a  reasonable,  sensible,  useful,  active, 
£4eIf-8upporting,  moral  beiug  ;  to  develop  liia  own  indi- 
^riduality  and  make  tbe  be»t  possible  use  of  bis  life. 

Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  "the  fiiQctiou  of  education 
\o  direut  the  attention  into  the  ri^bt  chanoels."  One 
-psychologist  calls  the  five  senses  tbe  "  feeders  of  tbe 
inind."  We  know  that  the  effect  of  any  act  of  the  senses 
upon  the  mind  is  called  a  sensation.  A  pure  sensation 
shonld  be  6im|ile,  unaffected  bj'  past  experience.  As  we 
cannot  study  the  sensations  of  a  child  in  earliest  infancy, 
when  they  are  first  received,  wo  cannot  know  the  effect 
nf  a  pure  sensaliou.  It  is  complete  when  we  first  know  it. 
Let  us  quote  uu  illustration  of  Buell's.  Tonch  your 
fiuger  to  a  needle  point.  This  irritates  tbe  end  of  a 
HBUsitive  nerve.  Tbe  irritation  is  telegraphed  in  tbe  form 
of  a  vibration  alon^  the  nerve  fibre  to  the  brain.  The 
mind  interprets  the  sensation  imuiediiitely  and  sends  a 
message  along  the  motor  nerve  back  to  tlie  finger  tip, 
telling  the  finger  to  move  away  from  tbe  needle.  We  see 
bow  tbe  seuKutiou  is  received  and  tliat  it  is  complex  be- 
cause it  presupposes  that  the  individual  must  move  away 
from  anythingtiiat  causes  paiu  if  be  would  avoid  the  pain. 
Then  we  can  study  nnly  complex  sensations  which  grow 
in  complexity  with  experience. 

However,  sensation  is  not  thought.  It  ts  the  simplest 
act  of  the  mind.  It  merely  calls  the  mental  powers  Into 
activity.  But  it  is  tbrongh  tbe  sensations  that  all  know- 
ledge is  received,  and  the  knowledge  is  broad  and  deep 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  sensations.  It  is  the 
force  of  the  impressions  made  through  foar  of  the  senses, 
chierty  through  sight,  that  determines  largely  the  devel- 
opment of  the  deaf  child.  Then  we  need  to  study  most 
of  all  liow  to  produce  the  strongest  seusatiouH,  and  so  to 
hold  the  attention. 

We   produce  voluntary  attention  by  presenting  some- 
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thing  new,  something  that  is  attractive  and  appeals  to 
some  taste  of  the  children  or  aronses  their  cnriositv. 
Children  are  interested  in  the  unnsnal;  in  something  very 
large  or  very  small  or  odd ;  in  something  that  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  or  habit  of  thinking  ;  and 
especially  in  something  that  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
A  pupil  will  learn  subtraction  when  he  finds  by  practical 
experience  that  he  needs  to  know  this  in  order  to  make 
change  correctly  in  buying  ;  that  if  he  cannot  calculate 
accurately  he  may  be  cheated. 

The  highest  order  of  voluntary  attention  is  concentra- 
tion. The  will  may  call  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  a 
particular  subject,  but  cannot  keep  it  fixed  unless  the 
subject  produces  a  succession  of  attractions.  If  a  subject 
is  not  interesting  we  must  not  only  exercise  the  mind  with 
the  subject,  but  exert  the  will  to  keep  the  mind  on  the 
subject — a  waste  of  effort.  The  ideal  is  to  keep  up  a 
pleasurable  excitement  of  interest  all  the  time.  Children 
want  to  be  happy,  as  Froebel  would  tell  us,  in  order  to 
jiroduce  in  them  the  highest  activity  of  mind. 

The  first  act  of  the  mind  is  perception.  Upon  receiv- 
ing a  sensation  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  place  where 
the  sensation  must  have  been  produced,  and  it  thinks  of 
some  object  as  capable  of  producing  the  sensation.  To 
think  and  know  is  to  detect  resemblances  and  differences. 

Children  should  be  accurate  about  details  and  rapid  in 
their  work.  Their  minds  should  act  systematically — 
they  should  never  be  negligent  or  partially  idle,  but 
thoroughly  awake  in  all  their  faculties,  using  the  utmost 
economy  of  time  and  effort.  Children  can  often  do  things 
that  seem  beyond  them  if  we  but  assume  that  they  can. 
Did  not  Shakespeare  make  Hamlet  say  to  his  mother, 
**  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not  "?  An  impossible 
thing  can  be  made  possible  often  if  we  assume  that  it  can 
be  and  believe  in  it. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  teacher's  influence  should  be 
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greatest.  He  must  live  tbe  strennons  life  himself  if  he 
would  prodnce  it  in  the  children.  He  must  be  thor- 
oughly awake  and  interested,  having  had  plenty  of  rest 
and  sleep,  and  being  refreshed  from  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  He  should  give  the  best  of  his  best  self  to 
the  five  hours  in  the  schoolroom.  For  this  time  he  must 
crowd  out  every  other  interest  and  live  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children,  feeling  a  warm  sympathy  with  all  their  trials 
and  sorrows,  giving  a  quick  response  to  all  their  mental 
actions,  guiding  and  correcting  with  a  loving  hand.  He 
must  create  a  high  standard  of  public  opinion  in  the 
schoolroom,  above  all  things  convincing  the  children  that 
he  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  gently  but  surely  leading 
away  from  everything  that  is  sordid  and  mean  to  what  is 
noble  and  good. 

The  teacher  should  be  prepared  for  the  day.  He  ban- 
ishes all  uncertainty — is  positive  and  decided  as  to  his 
course  of  action.  He  dominates  and  compels  with  his  will 
the  results  he  desires  as  surelv  as  do  the  masters  of  men 
and  affairs. 

Above  all  things  does  the  teacher  need  to  cultivate  an 
even  temperament,  a  thorough  control  of  his  emotions. 
He  must  avoid  all  thoughts  that  may  agitate  his  mind  ; 
the  smallest  deviation  from  consistency  will  often  throw 
the  school  into  dire  confusion.  Some  persons  may  have 
a  natural  poise  of  disposition,  always  the  same,  but  many 
of  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  get  it  only  after  years  of  struggle, 
and  even  then  a  most  trivial  thing  may  upset  one*s  equilib- 
rium, and  anything  like  perfection  seems  as  far  off  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning.  We  wonder  why  it  is  that  children 
always  feel  the  mental  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them. 

Some  one  being  asked  once  what  teachers  should  read, 
replied  that,  since  the  world  is  not  divided  into  men, 
women,  and  teachers,  as  some  suppose,  they  should  read 
just  what  other  people  read,  as  they  are  trying  to  train 
children  into  other  people. 
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It  is  through  seDsation,  perception,  and  attention  thab 
the  materials  of  knowledge  are  collected  ready  for  nse. 
But  they  would  be   of  little  value  to  the  mind  were  the>' 
not  applied  and  remembered,  and  of  course  knowledge  ift 
not  really  presented  to  the  mind  unless  it  is  understood. 
It  is  just  here  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  matter 
iu  hand  be   entirely  adapted.     We  must  progress   from 
the  simple   to  the  complex  gradually,  almost  impercepti- 
bly, but   we    naust   progress.     Help    the    children   just 
enough  so  that  they  can  help  themselves.     Establish  a 
kind  of  co-operation  by  which  they  shall  feel  all  the  time 
as  if  they  were  solving  problems  and  finding   out  rela- 
tions themselves.     We   all  like  to  do  what  we  think  we 
can  do  well,  and  when  children  feel  that  they  are  success- 
fully leading  into  new  fields  all  the  time,  their  ambition 
is  aroused,  their  minds  are  on  the  alert,  and  they  have  the 
pleasurable  activity  which  Froebel  recommends. 

When  knowledge  is  presented  to  the  mind  it  must  be 
remembered  or  the  processes  of  thought  cannot  go  on. 
We  remember  chiefly  through  associating  ideas. 

The  imagination  is  a  process  of  thought  that  is  not  safe  in 
the  hands  of  our  deaf  children.  They  wander  too  much 
from  the  truth  naturally  without  the  aid  of  imagination. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  things  like  those  before 
us  often,  and  we  must  imagine  an  ideal  if  we  would  be- 
come like  it.  But  this  faculty  in  our  children  must  be 
handled  judicionsly  or  their  minds  will  run  riot. 

In  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  nothing  is  of 
more  consequence  than  good  habits.  Children  should 
form  habits  of  perceiving  correctly,  of  reasoning  and 
judging,  of  remembering,  and  of  using  the  will  in  the  best 
way.  The  more  experience  one  has  the  more  is  one  con- 
vinced that  the  important  time  with  children  is  the 
beginning.  If  they  form  habits  of  industry,  carefulness, 
attention,  honesty,  neatness,  and  orderliness,  and  habits 
of  thinking  correctly  in  the  first  yeai*s,  they  will  be  pre  - 
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pared  to  accomplish  infinitely  more.  And  if  these  habits 
are  gaarded  and  kept  intact  by  other  teachers  all  along 
the  line,  we  are  able  to  produce  an  approach  to  what  we 
desire  in  our  pupils.  Surely,  the  greatest  responsibility 
lies  with  the  beginning  teacher.  The  influence  of  habit 
is  powerful.  We  see  the  reason  is  physiological  as  well 
as  psychological  as  we  study  the  development  of  the 
brain  cells.  When  one  thinks  of  the  force  of  habit  it 
seems  a  sin  to  allow  children  to  form  any  but  good  habits. 

After  habits  of  good  conduct  nothing  is  so  important 
as  right  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  We  lead 
children  to  reason  by  induction,  to  assume  that  certain 
things  are,  and  then  proceed  to  prove  them  by  experi- 
ment. A  child  sees  that  d-o-g  spells  do<j  and  d-o-g-s 
spells  dogs^  c-a-t  spells  cat  and  ca-t-s  spells  cats.  He 
has  discovered  a  rule — the  plurals  are  formed  by  adding 
%  to  the  singulars,  but  in-an  spells  vian  and  vi-e-n  spells 
7A/^/),  proving  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  there  are 
arbitrary  cases,  that  must  be  learned  by  themselves.  If 
children  learn  these  rules  by  experiment  they  will  re- 
member them  better  and  the  rules  will  have  more  meaning 
for  them. 

These  laws  have  been  learned  partly  through  reading 
and  partly  through  the  teacher's  direction,  but  seemingly 
they  have  been  discovered  by  the  children  themselves. 
In  studying  language  we  sometimes  forget  that  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  language  is  the  most  im])ortant  thing. 
Thought  is  the  life  of  the  language,  and  language  is 
merely  the  servant  of  thought,  not  an  invention  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  is  important  only  in  proportion  as  it  expresses 
thought  clearly  and  correctly.  Tf  we  constantly  put  for- 
ward new  and  interesting  thoughts  ne  have  less  of  the 
mechanical  in  language. 

Let  us  bring  into  the  schoolroom  something  from  out- 
side the  institution,  telling  what  we  do  and  see  wherever 
we  go.  Children  love  to  know  what  others  actually  do — 
something  that  is  really  true. 
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Above  all  things  let  us  teach  our  children  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves  in  their  busy  work  and  in  all  that  they 
do  alone.  This  is  the  only  way  for  them  to  learn  self- 
reliance.  Scarcely  any  one  is  so  helpless  and  dependent 
naturally  as  a  deaf  child,  and  there  is  nothing  he  needs 
so  much  as  to  walk  alone.  If  we  teach  him  to  do  this 
creditably  we  shall  have  performed  our  mission,  than 
which  there  is  none  higher  on  earth. 

JENNIE  L.  COBB, 
Instrtietor  in  the  Western  Pennsyhania  InUituUon, 

Edgewood  Park,  Penneyhania, 


LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  life  insur- 
ance played  so  important  a  part  as  at  the  present  time. 
It  may  rightly  be  called  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  twentieth.  The  public  recognition 
of  its  value  daring  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
raised  it  to  a  position  where  it  is  an  important  factor 
both  in  the  social  and  in  the  financial  life  of  the  nation. 
The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  in  this  country  to-day 
in  those  companies  which  may  be  classed  as  regular 
probably  exceeds  $10,000,000,000.  The  premium  income 
of  these  companies  is  more  than  $400,000,000  per  annum, 
and  their  accumulated  assets  exceed  $2,250,000,000. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  reputable  old  line 
companies  will  insure  the  deaf  for  the  same  premium  as 
they  charge  the  average  hearing  risks.  Inquiry  is  also 
made  frequently  as  to  the  reason  why  some  good  old  line 
companies  hesitate  to  insure  the  deaf,  why  other  com- 
panies charge  the  totally  deaf  an  extra  premium  of  $5.00 
per  thousand  during  the  life  of  the  policy,  and  why  some 
of  the  most  conservative  companies  decline  to  consider 
applicants  who  are  devoid  of  hearing. 
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pu  order  innre  tltoroti^hly  to  !ici|U!iiut  liiiimeU  with  the 
titude  of  the  better  cluss  of  old  lioe  curapHDicH  with  re- 
gnrd  to  instimuce  of  tliti  totiilW  ami  the  partially  deaf, 
the  writer  Bent  letters  of  inquiry  to  thirty  of  the  seventy- 
BBveu  companifB  reported  iu  the  Life  Itmumnce  Policy- 
holders' Pocket  ludex  of  the  Hpectatnr  Compauy  for 
1^03,  selectiu^  only  coiupauies  of  recoguized  ataiiding 
and  Lnvitig  au  honorable  record  of  from  twenty  to  sixty- 
eight  years  in  the  life  insurance  busineas. 

Although  the  results  of  the  iuquiriert  Jiave  not  been  as 
Hatisfaetory  as  it  was  hoped  tliey  might  be,  it  bus  been 
iiscei-taiued  that  a  aumber  of  the  best  companies,  among 
llit^m  the  oldest  company  in  the  counlry  transacting  a 
gfuerul  life  insurance  busiueMS,  will,  under  fnvorable  con- 
ditions, issue  their  regular  life  and  endowment  policies 
without  any  extra  premium  charge.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  companies  express  their  willingness  to  consider  ap- 
plications from  persona  who  have  sufficient  hearing  to 
understand  loud  conversation,  hear  signals,  warnings,  etc. 
There  are  still  other  companies  that  will  issue  policies  to 
the  totally  deaf  on  the  payment  of  the  extra  premium  of 
45.00  per  thousand,  which  is  usually  charged  risks  that 
are  considered  below  the  average  because  of  some  dis- 
ability or  additional  liability.     Then  there  are  a  few  corn- 
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1  very  conservative  and  so  decline  to  insure 


the  totally  deaf,  thinking  that  tbey  should  be  classed  as 
undesirable  and  under-average  risks. 

One  of  the  grounds  for  hesitating  or  declining  to  accept 
au  applicant  who  is  deaf  is,  of  course,  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  deaf  are  more  liable  to  accident  tliun 
persons  who  can  hear.  Accordingly  there  are  a  few  com- 
panies that  will  insure  the  deaf  for  the  same  premium 
tliat  the  average  hearing  risk  is  charged,  inserting  in  the 
policy  a  clause  providing  that  should  death  result  from  au 
accident  due  to  the  deafness  of  the  insured,  the  liability 
the  company  will  be  limited.     There  are  some  com- 
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panies  that  take  the  groand  that  the  blind  are  more  desira- 
ble iasarance  risks  than  the  deaf ;  there  are  others  that  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  totally  deaf  person  might  in 
reality  be  a  better  risk  than  a  person  partially  deaf,  as  the 
latter  woald  be  apt  to  rely  to  some  extent  upon  his  hear- 
ing, and  might  over-estimate  the  degree  of  hearing  he 
possessed,  and  therefore,  by  putting  too  much  dependence 
upon  it,  would  become  liable  to  accidents  which  the 
totally  deaf  person,  by  making  his  eyes  do  extra  service, 
would  avoids 

Another  ground  for  adverse  consideration  of  the  deaf 
by  insurance  companies  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in 
possession  of  accurate  statistics  relating  to  the  mortality 
experience  of  the  class,  and  consequently  are  unable  to 
determine  whether,  even  granting  that  the  deaths  due  to 
accidents  would  not  be  proportionately  greater  than  with 
other  classes,  the  deafness  and  the  causes  of  it  would  not 
in  many  cases  have  a  tendency  to  affect  the  longevity  of 
the  applicant.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  has 
never  been  any  compilation  of  statistics  upon  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  subject.  As  insurance  companies 
cannot  be  assured  by  reliable  mortality  statistics  that  the 
average  deaf  applicant  would  under  favorable  conditions 
live  as  long  as  the  average  risk  accepted  by  them,  they 
are  justified  in  exercising  extreme  care  in  granting  poli- 
cies to  the  deaf.  It  is  not  discrimination  against  the 
deaf,  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  by  the  deaf  appli- 
cant who  is  rejected  because  of  his  deafness  or  something 
related  to  it.  It  would  rather  be  discrimination  against 
the  other  members  of  the  company,  unless  the  medical  di- 
rectors of  the  company  could  be  led  to  believe  that  be- 
cause of  extremely  favorable  conditions  as  to  the  habits 
of  life,  character  of  occupation,  and  family  history  of  the 
applicant,  he  might  be  an  exceptionally  good  risk  not- 
withstanding his  deafness. 

Accordingly  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  paper  is  to  in- 
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Htitnte  inquiry  nmonp:  the  educated  deaf,  especially  among 
tiic  graduates  of  the  State  schools  and  of  the  College,  that 
may  lead  to  a  compilation  of  mortality  statistics  of  that 
class  of  the  deaf  who  would  be  able  and  likely  to  carry 
insurance.  From  a  general  survey  of  the  graduates  of 
the  College  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  it  appears 
that  their  mortality  experience  would  perhaps  be  as 
favorable  as  that  among  hearing  persons  of  like  nge. 
If  the  statistics  for  the  general  body  of  former  students 
of  the  College  should  prove  to  be  as  favorable  as  the 
mortality  record  of  the  graduates,  some  action  might  be 
secured  on  the  part  of  insurance  companies  which  would 
lead  to  a  removal  of  tiie  restrictions  against  the  educated 
deaf. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  State  institutions  keep  records  of 
their  graduates,  it  would  doubtless  be  possible  for  statis- 
tics showing  the  rate  of  mortality  at  different  ages  since 
graduation  to  be  compiled  by  some  one  interested  in  the 
subject  in  several  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  country. 
In  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  it  would  be  desira- 
ble that  only  those  graduates  should  be  considered  who 
completed  a  regular  course  and  who  would  have  some 
chiim  to  be  classed  with  the  educated  deaf,  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaf  who  do  not  graduate  would  never 
be  applicants  for  insurance.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 
mortality  experience  of  the  educated  deaf  should  be  much 
more  favorable  than  that  of  the  deaf  as  a  class,  for  ob- 
vious reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  at  this 
time. 

A  compilation  of  accurate  mortality  statistics  would  do 
more  to  remove  the  so-called  discrimination  against  the 
deaf  by  some  of  the  better  life  insurance  companies  than 
anything  else  that  could  be  done.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf  may,  at  its  coming 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  take  some  steps  through  committees 
or  otherwise  that  will  lead  to  the  obtaining  of  this  im- 
portant information. 
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It  migbt  be  well  to  eudeavor  to  ascertain  also  just  what 
has  been  the  percentage  of  accidental  deaths  among  the 
educated  deaf  who  would  have  been  able  to  carry  old 
line  life  insurance,  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Statistics  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  might  prove  of  ad- 
vantage also  in  inducing  the  leading  accident  companies 
of  the  country  to  look  with  more  favor  upon  deaf  appli- 
cants for  accident  insurance. 

Then,  too,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  look  into  the 
question  of  the  relative  mortality  experience  of  those  who 
are  classed  as  hard-of-hearing  and  of  the  totally  deaf ;  it 
might,  upon  investigation,  be  found  that  the  totally  deaf 
have  the  advantage  as  regards  average  longevity,  and  this 
would  certainly  be  a  point  in  their  favor,  as  the  majority 
of  old  line  companies  of  recognized  standing  will  now  ac- 
cept the  hard-of-heariug  on  the  same  basis  as  the  average 
hearing  person,  provided  the  deafness  is  not  progressive, 
has  not  varied  much  in  degree  for  several  years,  and  has 
had  no  apparent  ill  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the  country  which 
will  under  certain  conditions  entertain  applications  from 
the  deaf,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  a  few  extractn 
from  letters  received  recently  from  the  home  offices  of 
the  various  companies. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Life,  the  secretary 
of  the  company  said  : 

'*The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  considers 
applications  for  insurance  on  the  life  of  deaf  persons,  if 
first-class  in  every  other  respect,  on  Ordinary  Life,  Lim- 
ited Payment,  or  Eudowraent  Plans,  but  policies  issued 
to  such  persons  will  contain  a  clause  placing  them  in  the 
Company's  Adjustable  Accumulation  Class,  and  providing 
that  any  apportionment  of  surplus  shall  be  based  on  the 
mortality  experience  of  the  class." 
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Atteution  should  be  called  to  the  clause  providing  that 
deaf  persons  are  placed  by  the  New  York  Life  in  a 
special  class,  which  shows  that  they  are  not  given  the 
same  policy  as  the  average  risk,  bat  one  of  the  forms  of 
policies  that  they  write  on  impaired  risks.  However,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  New  York  Life  will  probably  dis- 
cover that  its  policy-holders  who  are  deaf,  will  average  as 
well  in  mortality  experience  as  other  risks  which  they  as- 
sume, but  do  not  consider  as  below  the  average. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
says  : 

**  We  beg  to  advise  that  persons  who  are  deaf,  male  or 
female,  are  taken  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  extra  charge 
of  one-half  per  cent.,  or  $5.00.  On  Limited  Payment 
Life  or  Endowments  a  commuted  extra  is  charged,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Company's  published  table.  No  policies 
are  issued  without  an  extra  charge." 

In  reply  to  a  second  inquiry  regarding  insurance  of  the 
partially  deaf,  the  Mutual,  of  New  York,  wrote: 

**  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  no  extra  will  be  charged 
unless  applicant  is  totally  deaf.'* 

From  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  the  follow- 
ing information  was  elicited  : 

*•  Would  state  concerning  the  subject  of  insuring  deaf 
people,  in  this  Society  any  applicant  who  is  totally  deaf 
is  only  accepted  by  paying  an  additional  premium  to  the 
standard  rate  for  the  policy  applied  for.  We  do  not 
limit  them  to  auy  special  form  of  policy  for  this  one  fac- 
tor alone." 

In  reply  to  further  inquiry,  the  Equitable  wrote  : 

"  Regarding  the  action  of  this  Society  concerning  per- 
sons partially  deaf,  who  can  hear  ordinary  signals,  warn- 
ings, etc.,  and  who,  apart  from  their  partial  deafness,  are 
desirable  risks,  would  state  that  this  condition  is  disre- 
garded unless  it  is  an  indication  of  serious  progressive 
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ear  disease  which  sooner  or  later  would  cause  total  deaf- 


ness." 


The  New  England  Mutual,  which  was  organized  in 
1835,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  regular  life  insurance 
company  in  the  United  States,  wrote  through  its  medical 
director : 

"  Yours  asking  us  as  to  the  attitude  of  this  Companj 
towards  those  applicants  who  are  either  totally  or  par- 
tially deaf  has  been  referred  to  me.  Our  decision  in 
these  cases  depends  upon  two  factors :  First  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  cause  of  deafness  is  such  as  to  add  to 
the  hazard  of  the  risk,  and  second  as  to  whether,  on  ac- 
count of  occupation,  surroundings,  or  habits,  the  hazard 
is  aflfected  materially  by  the  deafness.  If  both  of  these 
questions  are  answered  in  the  negative,  we  should  prob- 
ably accept  tlie  risk  at  ordinary  rates  and  issue  any  ordi- 
nary form  of  policy." 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Boston,  has  the  following  to  say : 

"  We  formerly  wrote  on  deaf-mutes,  but  never  allowed 
a  general  canvass  of  them.  Of  late  years  we  have  been 
more  restrictive,  particularly  since  the  electric  vehicles 
are  driven  so  recklessly,  both  automobiles  and  cars,  which 
naturally  creates  an  extra  hazard  in  this  class  of  appli- 
cants. 

"  Replying  to  your  questions,  we  will  issue  Ordinary 
Life  or  20-Payment  Life  policies  to  deaf  person,  if  the 
cause  of  deafness  is  not  acute,  and  the  applicant  is  well 
cared  for.  We  charge  no  extra  premiums  on  any  poli- 
cies. The  same  answer  would  apply  to  Endowments ; 
and  as  to  issuing  on  persons  not  deaf,  but  only  very  hard- 
of-hearing,  we  should  issue  if  a  favorable  case,  but  the 
cause  of  deafness  would  be  closely  considered. 

*'  To  sum  it  up  in  one  sentence,  we  prefer  not  to  have 
these  people  solicited,  but  an  occasional  one  we  might 
issue  a  policy  to,  if  conditions  were  favorable." 
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The  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Vermont, 
writes : 

'*  Though  of  eoui^se  there  is  a  little  more  liability  to  acci- 
dent where  a  party  is  wholly  or  partially  deaf,  we  have 
never  discriminated  against  them  except  in  cases  where 
the  deafness  was  caused  by  some  disease  which  might 
have  a  bearing  on  the  future  liealth  of  the  party  or  on  his 
probable  longevity,  and  of  course  in  considering  these 
cases  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  party's  occupa- 
tion. 

'*  Of  course  where  there  is  an  imperfection  like  this  we 
prefer  to  have  a  high-priced  form  of  insurance  like  En- 
dowments taken,  but  we  have  not  considered  it  in  the 
case  of  deaf  persons  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule  for  limitation/' 

The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, writes  : 

"  Persons  totally  deaf  are  not  safely  insurable  on  ac- 
count of  danger  from  accident,  unless  in  ciises  where  ap- 
plicants are  especially  protected  from  tliis  danger.  Per- 
se ns  partially  deaf,  but  able  to  hear  ordinary  noises  with- 
out the  aid  of  mechanical  devices,  are  insurable,  and  upon 
all  of  the  ordinary  plans." 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  Provident 
Jjfe  and  Trust  would  be  willing  to  consider  applications 
from  totally  deaf  persons  not  subject  to  the  increased 
hazards  of  life  in  a  city,  if  conditions  as  to  occupation, 
habits  of  life,  etc.,  were  favorable. 

The  Phcenix  Mutual  Life,  of  Hartford,  replied  through 
its  vice-president : 

"  We  think  our  positicm  in  the  matter  to  which  you 
refer  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  other  conservative 
companies.  We  have  no  tixed  rule  that  we  will  either 
accept  or  decline  applications  on  persons  who  are  par- 
tially or  totally  deaf,  or  who  have  any  other  similar  dis- 
ability.    W(j  certainly  consider  it   a  disadvantage,  for  it 
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seems  likely  that  deaf  persons  are  subject  to  somewbat 
greater  risks  in  some  wajs  than  those  whose  beanoR  Ir 
acute.  We  have,  however,  in  the  past  and  probably  shall 
iu  the  future  occasionally  write  policies  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  partially  and  even  totally  deaf.  Each  case, 
however,  would  come  up  on  its  own  merits,  and  would  be 
decided  according  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  it.*' 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  under  cover  of  the  3d  of  February,  wrote : 

''  It  is  our  practice  to  limit  deaf-mutes,  or  those  ren- 
dered deaf  by  accident  or  disease,  to  policies  on  our  Fif- 
teen or  Twenty- Year  Endowment  plans,  if  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  are  satisfactory,  as  to  mode  of 
life,  necessity  for  insurance,  etc.  If  there  appears  to  be 
any  extra  hazard,  because  of  the  impairment,  we  grant 
the  same  contracts  in  our  sub-standard  class." 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  both  of  which 
have  their  home  offices  in  New  York  City,  will,  under 
favorable  conditions,  grant  their  Twenty- Year  Endow- 
ment contracts  to  persons  totally  deaf,  and  the  Pruden- 
tial, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  in  the  past  sometimes  issued 
its  Fifteen- Year  Endowments  to  applicants  of  this  class. 

There  are  several  other  well-known  old  line  companies 
that  have  occasionally  insured  persons  who  were  totally 
deaf.  They  do  not  like,  however,  to  lay  down  any  rule 
as  to  whether  they  will  consider  applications  from  the 
deaf  or  not.  Au  actuary  of  one  of  them  says  that  there 
is  practically  no  experience  on  this  question  as  a  guide 
for  tlie  companies,  and  the  practice  varies,  each  case 
usually  being  considered  by  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  number  of  other  relia- 
ble companies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Mu- 
tual  Benefit,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  the  Penn  Mutual, 
of  Philadelphia ;  the  Travelers,  of  Hartford  ;  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  and  the  State  Mutual,  V)oth  of  Massachu- 
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setts  ;  the  MichigaD  Mutual,  of  Detroit ;  the  Home,  the 
Germania,  and  the  Provident  Savings,  the  headquarters 
of  all  three  of  which  are  in  New  York  ;  the  Berkshire,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Pacific  Mutual,  of  California,  will, 
under  favorable  conditions,  insure  partially  deaf  persons 
on  the  ordinary  plans,  without  any  additional  premium, 
provided  the  deafness  is  not  too  serious,  and  is  neither 
progressive  nor  due  to  existing  disease. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  deaf  appli- 
cant for  insurance  has  a  sutHciently  large  number  of 
reputable  companies  from  which  to  choose,  and  should 
be  able  to  obtain  almost  any  form  of  policy  contract  de- 
sired without  additional  premium  charge.  But  in  this 
connection  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  although  all  the 
companies  named  in  this  paper  are  reliable  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  perform  whatever  they  agree  to  do  in 
their  policies,  there  is  often  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  long  run  in  the  cost  of  the  same  kind  of  insurance 
in  these  different  compauies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  statp  too  emphatically  that 
life  insurance  should  be  bought  in  the  same  way  that 
anything  else  is  purchased ;  the  intending  purchaser 
should  investigate  carefully  before  buying.  The  average 
person  ought  to  know  the  essential  facts  about  life  in- 
surance or  else  he  should  secure  the  services  of  an  un- 
prejudiced expert  to  help  him  decide  upon  a  company 
and  a  contract.  He  should  not  assume  that  all  old  line 
life  insurance  companies  are  about  alike.     They  are  not. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered'is  the  policy  contract.  All  companies  are  not  equallv 
liberal  in  their  treatment  of  policy-holders,  hence  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  various  guarantees  and  provisions 
of  the  policies  of  different  compauies  should  always  be 
made  before  choosing  a  company.  The  old  line  company 
that  is  most  liberal  toward  its  policy-holders,  most  eco- 
nomical and  conservative   in  its  management,  most  care- 
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ful  in  the  selection  of  its  risks  and  in  the  character  of  its 
investments,  and  whici),  under  these  conditions,  is  a 
growing  company,  is  a  good  one  in  which  to  have  a 
policy.  But  the  largest  company  is  not  necessarily  the 
strongest;  it  is  not  usually  the  most  conservatively  and 
economically  managed ;  it  does  not  generally  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  company 
is  the  matter  of  dividends. '  The  growth  of  annual  divi- 
dend insurance  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  semi-tontine,  or  deferred 
dividends,  are  not  in  as  great  favor  as  they  were  formerly. 
However,  there  are  arguments  in  favor  of  both  the  meth- 
ods of  applying  dividends,  so  this  question  should  not  be 
overlooked  when  selecting  a  company.  Careful,  investi- 
gation as  to  the  past  record  and  the  present  and  future 
prospects  of  various  companies  in  the  matter  of  dividends 
to  policy-holders  may  result  in  a  saving  amounting  to  one 
or  more  full  premiums  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  dividends  declared  by  various  companies  on 
policies  that  are  paid  up  diflfer  still  more  widely. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  brief  article  nothing 
has  been  said  thus  far  with  regard  to  assessment  associa- 
tions and  fraternal  insurance  societies.  Concerning  the 
assessment  concerns  very  little  in  their  favor  can  be  said  ; 
their  day  in  this  country,  it  is  hoped,  is  fast  passing 
away.  Many  of  them  have  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  seen  the  error  of  their  way  and,  by  complying  with 
the  statutes  of  the  various  States,  have  become  legal  re- 
serve companies ;  this  fact  explains  the  large  number  of 
new  companies  transacting  an  old  line  business. 

In  behalf  of  fraternal  insurance  a  great  deal  of  good 
might  be  said,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  important 
ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  fraternal  societies  cannot  fur- 
nish life  insurance  ;  tiiey  cannot  make  an  insurance  toa- 
(i'firt ;  they  cannot  write  an  insurance />i>//Vy  /  the  best  that 
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they  can  offer  is  term  insarance,  and  that  at  an  uncertain 
cost. 

The  best  insurance  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  upon  impartial  investigation 
that  the  only  insurance  organizations  that  can  stand  the 
test  of  time  are  those  based  upon  the  scientific  principles 
which  underlie  old  line  life  insurance. 

ALBERT  C.  GAW, 
JnBii'uctor  in  QaXlaudet  College^  Washington,  D.  C, 


A  SIGNIFICANT  WOKD  FEOM  GERMANY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  last  September, 
an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Danger,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Emden,  on  "  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  for  Human  Society." 

Mr.  Danger  stated  that  his  object  was  to  present  the 
aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our  institutions  to  be 
*'  {ii)  to  advance  the  deaf  so  that  they  may  become  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  communities  of  this  present 
world,  and  (i)  to  show  them  the  way  and  accompany 
them  on  the  way  which  leads  to  the  heavenly  home.'* 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  Mr.  Danger's  paper  in 
its  entirety,  for  a  good  rrHumr  of  it  was  given  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Association  lieview,  but  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  two  significant  statements. 

The  first  of  these  is,  *^  Some  of  the  deaf  are  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  insufiicieut  capacity  not  able  to  be  educated  in 
spoken  language.  The  best  plan  would  be  after  a  few 
years  of  schooling  to  separate  them  from  the  mentally 
normal  pupils  and  have  them  instructed  by  means  of 
natural  signs  and  written  language  in  separate  institu- 
tions." 
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This  siiggestioD,  which  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
policy  generally  urged  by  the  pure  oralists  of  Germany, 
calls  to  ray  mind  the  claim  which  has  often  been  made  by 
critics  of  the  German  method,  that  it  has  been  for  years  a 
custom  in  the  German  schools  to  drop  out  such  children 
as  could  not  learn  to  speak  well,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  of  feeble  mind.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  in  this 
way  large  numbers  of  the  deaf  children  of  Germany  have 
been  shut  out  from  the  privileges  of  education  which  were 
justly  theirs.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Danger,  just  quoted,  makes  several  impor- 
tant admissions  as  to  the  insnfficiencv  of  the  German 
method  for  the  successful  education  of  the  mass  of  deaf- 
mutes.  First,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  deaf  children  are  unable  to  receive  education  in 
spoken  language  to  justify  the  establishment  of  separate 
institutions  for  their  accommodation.  This  means  that 
there  are  many  such  children.  Secondly,  these  children 
are  not  called  idiotic,  but  are  considered  capable  of  re- 
ceiving an  education.  Thirdly,  it  is  recommended  that 
they  be  instructed  not  only  by  means  of  written  language 
but  the  sign  language. 

The  arrangement  advocated  by  Mr.  Danger  was 
suggested  by  me  many  years  ago  when  I  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Combined  System.  Among  various 
arrangements  which  I  thought  could  be  made  in  com- 
bining the  different  methods  of  educating  the  deaf,  I 
spoke  of  just  this  one,  that  there  might  be  separate 
schools,  in  some  of  which  the  oral  method  might  be  pur- 
sued and  in  others  the  manual.  I  commend  Mr.  Danger's 
recommendations  to  those  in  this  country  who  have  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  been  advocating  a  policy  that 
would  give  to  the  deaf  no  other  means  of  education 
than  those  afforded  in  schools  based  on  the  pure  oral 
method,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  there  could  be  a  general 
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coucurrence  on  their  part  in  the  views  so  clearly  put  forth 
by  Mr,  Danger. 

And  now  for  the  second  point  in  this  paper  on  which  I 
Lave  a  word  to  say.  In  speaking  of  the  spiritual  training 
of  the  deaf,  especially  after  they  have  left  school,  he  makes 
mention  of  a  measure  worthy  of  imitation,  which  will  go 
into  effect  in  the  Province  of  Hanover  in  1904.  He  says : 
"  With  the  aid  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  six  times  a  year 
divine  service  is  to  be  held  in  various  cities  for  the  adult 
deaf,  the  teachers  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  pastor 
of  the  place." 

It  has  often  been  claimed  by  advocates  of  the  pure 
oral  method  that  the  deaf  in  general,  who  have  learned 
to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  could  be  interested  atten- 
dants on  ordinary  church  services,  understanding  enough 
from  the  motion  of  the  lips  of  the  one  conducting  the 
service  to  make  attendance  thereon  agreeable  and  profit- 
able. I  have  never  had  any  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  claim  was  well  founded,  and  it  interests  me  to  see 
that  Mr.  Danger  agrees  with  me  when  I  read  his  approval 
of  the  plan  which  has  just  been  explained.  He  evidently 
thinks  it  to  be  necessary  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  some 
way  to  assist  the  pastor  in  interpreting  church  services  so 
that  they  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Danger  does  not  say  whether  these  teachers  are 
expected  to  use  signs  or  to  reproduce  the  speech  of  the 
pastor  in  a  way  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  deaf.  My 
presumption  is  that  they  are  expected  to  use  the  sign  Ian-, 
guage  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  my  own  experience 
in  Germany  has  informed  me  that  much  use  of  the  sign 
language  is  made  in  dealing  with  the  adult  deaf  in  that 
country,  and  in  many  schools  with  those  still  under  in- 
struction. 

In  thus  drawing  attention  to  Mr.  Danger's  suggestions, 

and  the  admissions  involved  in  them,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  commending  his  proposal  for  separate  schools 
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as  the  best  form  of  the  Combined  System,  for  I  think  the 
arrangement  which  provides  for  separate  manual  and  oral 
classes,  with  chapel  services  and  lectures  in  signs  for  all, 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  I  wish  simply  to  commend 
Mr.  Danger's  admissions,  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
pure  oral  method  in  two  important  respects,  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  who  have  heretofore  advocated 
that  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  OaUaudet  College,  Washington,  D,  C, 


THE  DEAF  IN  HEARING  SCHOOLS  AND  IN 

DAY-SCHOOLS.* 

Extravagant  claims  are  not  infrequently  put  forward 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  conducting  the  education  of 
the  deaf  as  a  class  in  schools  for  the  hearing  as  soon  as 
speech  and  lip-reading  have  been  acquired.  Such  rose- 
colored  promises  are  very  harmful ;  they  excite  expecta- 
tions that  in  but  few  instances  are  realized,  and  create  in 
the  public  mind  very  erroneous  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  That  a  small  number  of  the 
deaf,  those  richly  endowed  by  nature,  may  be  so  educated 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  the  deaf  as  a  class  shall  ever 
be  successfully  educated  with  the  hearing  iu  schools  for 
the  hearing  is  in  the  nature  of  things  as  improbable  as  it 
is  impracticable.  Since  by  nature  or  through  disease 
these  children  form  a  special  class  in  the  community,  it 
will  ever  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  maintain  special  schools 
in  which  in  general  to  secure  their  education.  Such 
schools  should  be  fostered  by  the  community  and  gen- 
erously supported  by  the  State;  none  but  the  most 
approved  methods  and  the  best  of  teachers  should  be 
employed,  and   none  but  the  best  appliances  known  to 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  Pepqs^lvi^Qia  Institntiou  for  the  year  1902- 
1903. 
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nTiGBtion  should  be  provided.  In  schools  so  provided 
r  and  so  maintaiDed,  the  education  of  the  deat,  as  a 
olasa,  along  the  best  lines  will  ever  be  assured. 

Nor  is  it  believed  by  conservntive  instructors  of  the 
deaf  that  the  day-school  system  now  being  introduced  in 
some  of  our  Western  cities  and  States  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  will  ever  prove  the  success  claimed 
for  it.  In  the  end  the  system  will  be  found  expensive 
and  disappointing  iu  results.  Ideally  the  plan  appeals  to 
the  public  and  to  parents,  but  practically  it  is  weak  and 
falls  far  short  of  promoting  the  best  welfare  of  the  deaf. 
Il  has  its  origin  in  large  measure  in  the  ex  tern  at- in  tern  at 
system  pursned  iu  many  of  the  C4ermaii  schools,  but 
there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  them.  In  tier- 
many  the  children  are  boarders  (internatai  until  they  are 
fur  enough  advanced  to  profit  by  communication  with 
outsiders  when,  as  externats,  they  are  placed  in  near-by 
families  to  be  boarded  anil  lodged,  going  back  and  forth 
to  the  school  for  instrnction.  The  potent  iutlueuce  of 
the  instructors  and  otticers  of  the  school  is  constantly 
maintained,  there  is  no  break  in  the  work,  the  children 
nre  simply  sent  among  neighboring  bearing  families  to  be 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  hope  that  the  intercourse  so 
established  may  prove  helpful  to  their  speech.  From 
this  in  many  respects  excellent  system,  the  American  day- 
school  system  differs  very  essentially.  With  the  latter 
there  is  complete  cessation  of  the  power  and  iutluence  of 
the  school  the  moment  school  hours  are  over.  With 
American  ideas  of  home  life,  its  freedom  and  lack  of  re- 
straint, pupils  cannot  well  be  followed  to  the  home  circle 
to  be  there  iutlneuced  and  restrained  by  the  otKcoi's  and 
teachers  of  a  school.  Parents  will  not  sufTer  it,  nor  will 
they,  except  in  rare  instances,  exert  themselves  in  any 
lanoer  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
A.  L.  E.  CBOUTER. 
Superinlrndeiit  oj  the  Pennij/hanlit  IntUtMliim. 

Mi.  Airy.  PMlniMphl.t,  Ptnanylnania. 


ORAL  WORK  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

To  Super ijtt€9i  dents  and  Principals  of 

American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  repre- 
senting the  Association  to  co-operate  in  the  interests  of  teach- 
ing speech  to  the  deaf  with  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Buffalo, 
which  Committee  has  in  charge  the  exhibit  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The  offer  to  co- 
operate with  this  Convention  Committee  was  made  to  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  its  chairman,  and  our  proposed  services 
were  gladly  accepted  by  his  Committee  and  the  Exposition 
authorities. 

Extensive  and  satisfactory  arrangements  are  making  at  the 
Exposition  for  the  continuous  operation  in  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  months  of  May  to  November  of  a  Model 
School  for  the  Deaf  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alvin  E. 
Pope,  Superintendent  of  Group  Seven,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  school  will  consist  of  twelve  rooms  or  spaces,  prop- 
erly divided,  eight  of  which  will  be  used  for  a  living  exhibit, 
and  four  for  an  objective  exhibit.  The  Exposition  Company 
provides  free  space  for  schoolrooms  and  for  dormitories.  The 
schoolrooms  for  both  literary  and  industrial  classes  have  been 
equipped  as  exhibits  within  themselves  by  public-spirited  and 
enterprising  business  houses,  and  one  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity dormitories,  just  completed  and  now  furnished,  will  be 
placed  at  our  disposal.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
taking  care  of  pupils  taking  part  in  the  living  exhibit,  the  es- 
timated cost  for  maintenance  being  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per 
capita  each  week.  To  this  expense  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  teacher  and  supervisor  accompanying  the 
class,  for  which,  probably,  provision  will  be  made  in  the  dor- 
mitory. A  circular  giving  detailed  information  concerning  the 
exhibit  has  heretofore  been  sent  to  heads  of  schools  by  Mr. 
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Pope,  to  whom  further  iuquiries  should  be  directed,  care  of 
ExpoBition,  St.  Louis. 

The  living  exhibit  is  to  consist  of  classes  with  teachers  and 
superWsors,  no  claae  to  have  more  than  six  pupils.  Any  num- 
ber of  claeses  may  be  sent  from  any  school  to  illustrate  any 
one  or  several  lines  of  work.  This  e.^hibit  will  certainly  be 
one  of  the  most  iuterestiug  uud  instructive  features  of  the  Ex- 
position, and  we  urge  upon  the  heads  of  schools  that  speech 
and  speech -reading  clasRCS  be  sent  to  participate  in  this  united 
eflbrt  for  a  living  exhibit  in  order  to  show  to  the  Ihonsands 
what  has  been  and  ia  now  beiug  done  to  give  speech  and  the 
understanding'  of  speech  to  the  deaf,  and  to  show  that  educa- 
tion by  such  means  is  an  accomplished  fact.  A  living  exhibit 
will  be  far-reaching  in  its  resultK,  and  will  be  remembered  and 
talked  of  when  much  else  is  forgotten. 

We  respectfully  insist  that  noia  ia  the  tifiie  for  prompt  ae- 
tioii  upon  yonr  part  looking  to  a  full  presentation  of  the  oral 
work  of  all  schools  by  means  of  a  living  exhibit,  and  for  the 
making  of  an  objective  exhibit  by  means  of  charts,  photo- 
graphs of  clasfies.  school  apparatus  and  furnishings,  together 
with  cQutses  of  study,  textbooks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  whatever 
could  be  presented  that  would  make  clear  the  plan  and  scope 
and  beneficent  results  of  our  oral  schools  and  classes. 

If  you  have  not  already  taken  steps  for  such  an  exhibit. 
please  do  so  at  once  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  iu  general.  If 
the  institution  funds  are  not  suHicieut  to  permit  of  the  ex- 
pense, take  the  matter  up  with  your  State  Commission  on 
World's  Fair,  or  with  your  Governor  (who  may  have  at  his  dis- 
posal a  contingency  fund  for  emergencies)  and  probably  one 
or  the  other  may  be  able  to  render  financial  aid  in  this  laud- 
able undertaking,  which  will  reflect  more  luster  upon  a  State 
than  will  its  exhibits  along  many  other  lines.  Mr.  Pope  and 
this  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  render  you  any  possible 
assistance. 

KICHAltD  0.  JOHNHON.  i:J.nirm.tn. 

EDMLmn  LYON. 

KLDKltT  A,  OKUVEll. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

The  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  June  28  to  July  2, 
1904.  The  meetings  wiU  be  held  in  the  Exposition  grounds, 
and  the  "  Inside  Inn ''  hotel  has  been  selected  for  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  Association  members.  All  the  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  the  afternoon.  This  arrangement  is  made  to 
give  people  a  chance  to  visit  the  fair  in  the  morning ;  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  are  tired  of  walking,  they  can  sit  down  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  various  departments. 

The  following  programme  for  the  meetings  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  arranged : 

Wednesday  Afternoon^  June  29,  2  o'clock. 

1.  President's  Address:  John  W.  Jones,  M.  A.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  What  Teachers  may  learn  from  the  Model  Schools  of  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  their  Exhibits :  S.  M.  Green,  B.  S.  D., 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St  Louis, 
Missouri. 

3.  Sight  and  Hearing  in  Relation  to  Education :  Oscar 
Christman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Paidology,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

4.  Business :  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Friday  Afternoon^  July  1,  2  o^clock. 

1.  Eeport  of  Commission  on  Statistics  Relative  to  Children 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  who  need  Special 
Methods  of  Instruction:  Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Pedagogy,  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  Defective  Sight  and  Hearing  of  Public  School  Children. 

2.  The  Chicago  Hospital  School  for  Nervous  and  Delicate 
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Children  ;  its  Educational  and  Scientific  Methods :  Miss  Mart 
R.  Campbell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  The  Teacher  and  the  Defective  Child :  M.  A.  Goldstein, 
M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

4.  Business :  Reports  of  Committees ;  Election  of  Officers. 
Special  concessions  on  the  combined  cost  of  admission  to 

the  Exposition  and  membership  in  the  Association,  and  special 

rates  for  entertainment  for  members  have  been  secured.     For 

information  on  this  point,  as  well  as  programmes  of  all  the 

meetings,  rates  of  transportation,  ticket  conditions,  and  other 

details,   address    Mi\    Irwin   Shepard,   Secretary   N.   E.  A., 

Winona,  Minnesota. 

JOHN  W.  JONES, 
President. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  DEAF 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Congress  will  meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis,  August  20-27,  1904. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
August  20,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  congress.  Appropriate 
opening  exercises  will  be  held,  with  addresses  from  prominent 
Exposition  officials  and  from  representative  men  among  the 
deaf  and  their  educators.  The  chief  speaker,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 

On  Sunday  a  religious  meeting  of  an  undenominational 
character  will  be  held. 

On  the  succeeding  days  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
the  National  Association  will  hold  a  business  meeting,  and  other 
matters  will  be  attended  to.  Only  the  mornings  will  be  de- 
voted to  business,  leaving  the  afternoons  and  evenings  free  to 
delegates. 

The  following  papers  wiU  represent  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  programme  of  the  Congress  : 

1.  By  Professor  A.  G.  Draper,  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  ''  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United 
States.  Methods  employed  :  forces  at  work  for  or  against 
particular  methods ;  recent  developments ;  the  stand  the  edu- 
cated deaf  are  known  to  take  in  the  matter,  etc.^* 
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2.  By  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  "  The  IndoBtrial 
Problem  among  the  American  Deaf.  The  value  of  manual 
training  in  the  schools ;  the  acceptability  of  deaf  workmen  to 
hearing  employers  ;  their  relation  to  labor  unions  ;  the  trades 
which  offer  least  handicap  in  competition  with  the  hearing ; 
the  proportion  of  tramps  and  beggars,  etc." 

3.  By  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Fox,  Station  M,  New  York  City, 
^'The  Social  Status  of  the  Deaf.  The  necessity  by  which 
they  are  driven  to  establish  pleasure  clubs,  literary  associa- 
tions, guilds,  etc.,  of  their  own  ;  their  relations  with  their 
hearing  environment,  etc.^' 

4.  By  Kev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstab,  Chicago,  "  The  Moral  and 
Religious  Status  of  the  Deaf.  Religious  instruction  in  the 
schools ;  church  missions  for  the  adult  deaf  ;  the  need  of 
more  ordained  ministers  and  secular  religious  instructors  to 
hold  religious  and  other  services  in  the  sign  language  for  the 
deaf,  etc." 

Endeavors  are  being  made  to  obtain  from  representative 
foreign  deaf  persons  papers  treating  of  the  following  general 
topic :  ^'  The  Intellectual,  Industrial,  School,  and  Moral 
Status  of  the  Deaf,  including  a  brief  exposition  of  the  educa- 
tional methods  employed,  the  practical  results  of  those  meth- 
ods, as  shown  in  the  adult  deaf;  the  stand  taken  by  the  edu- 
cated deaf  toward  those  methods  ;  the  position  the  adult  deaf 
hold  in  the  industrial  world  ;  their  social  life  ;  provisions  for 
their  religious  welfare,  etc." 

The  following  countries  have  been  invited  to  discuss  the 
above  topic :  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Canada,  Australia,  Mexico.  Mr.  George  Frankland, 
of  London,  has  agreed  to  represent  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Albin 
Maria  Watzulik  will  speak  for  Germany  and  Austna,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Roberts,  of  Toronto,  for  Canada.  Other  foreign 
representatives  have  not  been  heard  from  definitely  as  yet. 

For  information  regarding  hotel  accommodations  and  other 
local  matters  during  the  Congress,  address  Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud, 
2006  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  L.  SMITH, 
T.  F.  FOX, 
G.  W.  VEDITZ, 
(■ommittee  on  Programme. 
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MORBIDI,  Q.  II  Terzo  Libro  di  Lettura  e  di  Lingua  pei  Sordomuti 
[Third  Book  of  Reading  and  Language  for  Deaf-Mutes].  Siena: 
Tipografia  Calasanziana.     1903.     lamo.,  pp.  127. 

Mr.  Morbidi's  First  and  Second  Books  of  Reading  and  Lan- 
guage were  noticed  in  the  Annals^  xlviii,  277.  The  Third 
Book  continues  the  series  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  First 
and  Second,  bringing  the  pupil  by  easy  gradations  to  stories, 
letters,  and  compositions. 

NORDIN,  FREDRIK.  Quelques  Institutions  Fran<;aises  de 
Sourds-Muets  [A  Few  French  Deaf- Mute  Institutions].  VUners- 
borg.     igo3.     8vo.,  pp.  16. 

This  is  a  resume  in  French  of  a  report  in  Swedish  by  Mr. 
Nordin,  Director  of  the  Departmental  lustitution  for  the  Deaf 
at  Vanersborg,  Sweden,  and  Editor  of  the  periodical  Nordisk 
Tidskrift  for  Dofmfumskolan,  The  schools  described  are  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris,  the  National  Institution  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Departmental  Institution  at  Asnieres  (Seine). 
Concerning  them  all  Mr.  Nordin  reports  favorably,  saying 
that  they  make  excellent  provision  for  instruction  in  language, 
speech,  general  knowledge,  and  industries,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  without  any  exaggeration  that  in  Jbhe  instruction  of  the 
deaf  France  still  preserves  the  great  traditions  of  its  famous 
and  noble  founder,  the  Abbr  de  TEpec. 


ROTHERT,  HENRY  W.  Compulsory  Education  and  its  Rela- 
tions to  the  Defective  Classes.  Council  Bluffs  :  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  Press.     1904.     Bvo.,  pp.  14. 

This  paper,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School,  was 
read  at  a  (Quarterly  Conference  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  Superinteudents  at  Des  Moines.  It  presents  some 
weighty  argunieiitH  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  education  of 
children  in  general,  and  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded in   ])artieular.     Iowa  has  recently  passed  a  law  for 
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compulsory  education,  but  its  provisions  do  not  include  the 
members  of  these  three  special  classes  who  stand  most  in 
need  of  it,  and  Mr.  Bothert  clearly  and  forcibly  shows  the 
necessity  of  further  legislation  for  their  benefit. 


STAPLER,  MAURY  M.,  M.  D.  Some  Advantages  of  Supler*8 
Rarefier  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Ear.  Atlanta :  The  Franklin  Print, 
ing  and  Publishing  Company.     igo4.    8vo.  pp.  x2. 

Dr.  Stapler  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Annals  (vol. 
xlv,  p.  503),  as  a  specialist  who  claims  that  deaf-mutism  is  cur- 
able in  many  cases.  In  this  pamphlet  he  reiterates  the  claim. 
He  says : 

''  Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  statement,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  false  hopes  it  would  arouse  if  untrue,  I 
still  assert  that  there  is  hope  of  establishing  distinct  hearing 
and  speech  to  all  those  cases  of  deaf-mutism  in  which  there  is 
no  history  of  disease  involving  the  nervous  system,  no  mani- 
fest deformity,  and  in  which  the  tympanic  membranes  are  not 
destroyed,  be  they  congenital  or  adventitious.  With  the 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  in 
the  past  six  years  I  should  feel  disappointed  if,  with  favorable 
surroundings,  I  should  fail  to  establish  distinct  hearing  and 
speech  to  less  than  a  third  of  those  treated." 

In  Dr.  Stapler's  favor  it  is  to  be  said  that  he  is  a  member  of 
several  medical  associations  of  good  standing  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  medical  society  of  his  own  town,  Macon,  Georgia, 
that  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  methods  of  treatment,  and  that 
he  invites  the  fullest  investigation  from  physicians  and  in- 
structors of  the  deaf.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  shown  in  the 
article  in  the  Aiinala  above  mentioned  that  in  four  cases  re- 
ported by  him  four  years  ago  as  cured  the  children  were  still 
deaf.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  boy  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf  after  receiving  Dr.  Stapler^s  treatment,  and 
in  three  others,  where  the  children  had  been  taken  out  of 
school  to  receive  treatment,  they  afterwards  had  to  be  re- 
turned to  school. 
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VALADE-QABBL,  P.  A.  L*Abb^  de  ri^pie  ^  ViUereau  [The  Abbi 
de  l*i^pie  at  ViUereau].  Reims  :  Cercle  Abb^  de  ri^pie.  1903.  12  mo., 
pp.  105.    [Price  x8  cents.] 

This  book  was  written  by  the  former  Censor  of  Studies  in 
the  National  Institution  at  Paris,  and  is  published  at  the  ex- 
pense and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Friendly  Association  of 
Deaf-Mutes  of  Champagne,  of  which  Mr.  Emile  Mercier  is  the 
president.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  sixteen  conversations  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  between  the  Abbe  de  TEpee  and  a 
group  of  his  early  pupils  at  ViUereau,  a  country  village  where 
the  good  Abbe  was  accustomed  to  take  his  scholars  during 
their  summer  vacation.  The  personages  and  the  place  are 
real ;  the  conversations  are  imaginary,  but  their  subject-matter 
has  for  the  most  part  some  foundation  in  fact,  as  is  explained 
in  the  appended  "  documents  historiquea!''*  Mr.  Yalade-Gabel 
has  been  a  thorough  student  of  De  TEpee's  life  and  work,  and 
these  conversations,  written  in  simple  style  for  deaf  children 
at  school,  give  considerable  information  concerning  the  char- 
acter, family,  pupils,  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  great 
founder  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  France. 

Reports  of  Schools  (published  in  1903,) :  Georgia,  Iowa,  New  South 
Wales,  Ontario,  Vanersborg  (Deaf-Blind)  ;  (published  in  1904),  Bris- 
tol (England),  Goteborg  (Sweden),  Pennsylvania. 
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Americaii  School. — The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Job 
Williams's  term  of  office  as  Principal  of  the  School  was  cele- 
brated March  25,  1904,  by  a  reception  in  his  honor.  The  offi- 
cers and  teachers  gave  him  a  handsome  French  clock,  Mr. 
Abel  S.  Clark  made  a  suitable  address,  reviewing  the  progress 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  the  improvements  in  the 
American  School  during  Dr.  Williams's  term  of  office,  and  a 
congratulatory  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  letters 
from  several  heads  of  other  schools  were  read. 

Cologne  Institution, — Mr.  Nicholas  Weissweiler,  Director  of 
this  Institution  and  the  Nestor  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
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in  Germany,  died  November  19,  1903,  aged  seventy^nine.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  Cologne  Institution  for  fifty-six 
years — twenty-six  as  instructor  and  thirty  as  director.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  text-books  for  the  deaf,  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  profession. 

Genoa  Institution. — Miss  Merope  Bemasconi,  formerly  of 
the  Milan  Institution,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Genoa  Institution 
for  the  past  ten  years,  died  November  19,  1903,  aged  thirty- 
eight.  The  Institution  press  reprints  in  pamphlet  form  a 
glowing  tribute  to  her  memory  from  the  Genoa  //  CittcUliuo, 

Indiana  Institution. — Dr.  William  H.  Latham,  a  teacher  in 
this  Institution  for  nearly  half  a  century,  died  at  his  home  in 
Indianapolis,  April  5, 1904,  aged  ninety.  Dr.  Latham  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  studied  medicine  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  began  practice  as  a  physician  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
In  1845  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  and  in 
1853  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  where  he  taught  until  1891, 
making  his  entire  term  of  service  in  the  profession  fifty-six 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  two  books  for  teaching  lan- 
guage to  the  deaf  and  of  two  articles  on  the  same  subject 
published  in  the  Annals  many  years  ago.  He  was  an  ener- 
getic, earnest  teacher,  inspiring  his  pupils  to  faithful  work, 
and  exerting  upon  them  a  lasting  influence  for  good. 

Hon.  Samuel  A.  Bonner,  a  Trustee  of  the  Institution  since 
1895  and  President  of  the  Board  since  1896,  died  on  the  same 
day  as  Dr.  Latham,  aged  seventy-seven.  Judge  Bonner's  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Institution  was  exceptionally  strong, 
leading  him  to  attend  conventions  of  instructors  and  to  give 
his  time  and  strength  unstintedly  to  promote  its  welfare. 
Few  men  holding  a  similar  office  are  so  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  generally  and  few  have  held  so 
warm  a  place  in  their  hearts. 

loioa  School. — Vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  to  have  the  School  removed  to  a  more  central  place 
in  the  State,  but  the  final  decision  seems  to  be  that  it  shall 
remain  at  Council  Bluffs.  Liberal  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  have  been  made. 
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Kenttieky  School. — The  name  of  the  School  has  been 
changed  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature  from  '^  The  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes  ''  to  ^'  The  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Deaf/'  The  Kentucky  Standard  says  : 
*'  We  started  out  eighty  years  ago  as  an  '  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.'  twenty  years  ago  we  became  an  '  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes/  and  now  we  have  at  last  at- 
tained  the  dignity  of  a  '  School  for  the  Deaf/  " 

Jtissisaippi  InatUution. — By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature 
the  Institution  is  to  be  moved  to  a  new  location  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Jackson.  A  Commission  of  five  members,  including 
the  Governor  and  the  Attorney-General,  is  to  purchase  the 
site  and  erect  the  buildings  after  plans  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institu- 
tion.    Mr.  Dobyns  is  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

^eio  Knfflatid  ludnatrlal  School. — Miss  Nellie  H.  Swett, 
Principal  of  this  School  for  the  past  ten  years,  died  March  29, 
1904,  in  her  iifiieth  year.  She  was  the  child  of  deaf  parents, 
and  devoted  her  life  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Her  father, 
William  B.  Swett,  was  the  founder  of  this  School.  When 
the  educational  department  was  opened  in  1880  Miss  Swett 
was  the  first  teacher,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father,  four  years 
later,  she  became  the  Principal.  At  that  time  the  School  was 
burdened  with  a  heavy  mortgage.  Since  then  the  mortgage 
has  been  removed  and  the  facilities  of  the  School  have  been 
much  increased.  Miss  Swett  was  a  handsome  woman,  of  charm- 
ing manners,  skilful  and  faithful  as  a  teacher  and  principal, 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  sake  of  others. 

J*ennsi/lvaNia  r)istlftit.lnu. — Mrs.  Edna  (Howes)  Davidson, 
a  former  teacher  of  the  Institution,  died  February  7,  1904,  of 
pneumonia.  Mrs.  Davidson  became  deaf  from  a  fall  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  attended  the  Clarke  School,  in  which,  after  gradu- 
ation and  a  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  Art  School  at  Bos- 
ton, she  taught  for  a  year.  In  18^)1  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Davidson,  and  later  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
same  school  with  her  husband.  She  was  a  remarkably  good 
lip-reader  and  a  })leaMant  speaker,  a  woman  of  wide  culture 
and  high  attainments,  a  zealous  and  successful  teacher,  de- 
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voted  to  the  welfare  of  tbe  adult  deaf  of  Philadelphia  and  tha 
State,  and  tbe  light  of  her  home.     Hhe  leaves  one  child,  a  boy. 

Sacramento  Dai(-School. — A.  ijublic  oral  day-school  for  the 
deaf  was  opened  in  Sacrameoto,  Califoruia.  in  January  of  thia 
year.  It  is  in  charge  of  Miss  H.  Raj  Kribs,  formerly  of  the 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  School. 

Waahinffton  JTeif/hts  Schao/.— On  Saturday,  May  7,  at  4 
o'clock,  this  School,  eituated  at  847  St.  Nicholas  Avenae,  New 
York,  will  hold  an  open  eession.  All  interested  in  the  dest 
are  invited  to  attend  and  during  the  social  hour  following  the 
seasioQ  to  expreea  any  views  relative  to  the  inetructioQ  of  tha 


EHHATCM. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  AnmilA.  page  12fi.  lines  11-13,    | 
for  "  She  had  given  things  no  names  orally  and  used  no  signs 
before  this;  except  pcrhapii  only  a  short  graphic   movement" 
read  "  She  had  given  things  names  orally  and  used  signs  be- 
fore this,  though  perhaps  only  a  short  graphic  movement" 


ADVEKTISBMENTS. 

A  teachei'  at  sxpeTience  wliii  can  (nrnUb  the  inont  sntiBfactorT  Issd- 
moniHlH  aefirea  a  position.  AdcIreSH  B.  K.  H.,  "  Oakh'irtt,"  22d  SL, 
rark^tbnrg,   W.  Va. 


A  lady  wbo  liM  hftd  fourteen  yvare'  experieai^c  as  a  l^aub^r  of  the  deaf 
by  tbt)  manunl  method  in  oue  school,  and  hns  visited  many  otbeai 
aDil  stiidieil  their  mi^thoda,  (lesirea  n  positiaii  us  leaclier. 
euces.     Ad<irs.a8  M.  B.  G..  1130  B.  asW  Street,  U*  AtifftUi.  CnU 


oi  uie  aaai 
bea^^xd» 


A  course  of  leSKoiis  on  the  meuhuuiHUi  uf  epEecb.  tbt^  vorrection  of  d«. 
feutive  Kpeeoli,  aud  Bp^ccli  developm«Ql  and  voice  traiiiiug  fur  d«af 
cbildrt^D.  will  be  f^iven  dariog  the  montb  of  Jtilj,  1904,  in  BosUm,  by 
Mrfl,  Sarab  Jordan  Monro,  Bpecial  teacher  of  speech  in  the  Horace  Hum 
Si-hool  for  tbe  Deaf.  For  fodber  informatiOD,  address  Mrs.  Sakah  Joi- 
iiAN  MoNno.  It'wm  47,  I'Ui-ee  Jiuiidinff,  JiotCon,  Ma»t. 
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THREE  YEARS  OF  LANGUAGE.— II.  ♦ 

Incidental  Language, 

It  is  a  good  deal  of  a  problem  just  how  much  in- 
cidental language  is  justifiable  when  a  carefully  planned 
regular  lesson  is  in  progress,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
neglect  of  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  seems  like  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
teachers  of  the  deaf  which  relates  bow,  once  upon  a  time, 
the  circus  came  to  town,  and  a  language  teacher  seized  the 
opportunity  to  teach  hippopotamus  to  a  second-year 
class,  to  the  horror  of  the  principal,  who  objected  because 
hippopotamus  belonged  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  third  year !  Then  there  is  another  tradition 
about  a  school  in  which  the  teachers  were  instructed 
never  to  let  anj  incident  go  by  without  attempting  to 
teach  the  appropriate  language,  and  this  tradition  goes  on 
to  relate-that  no  children  ever  completed  the  course  of 
study.  Now  these  are  the  two  extremes,  and  it  is  evident 
that  somewhere  between  lies  a  proper  middle  course. 

The  early  morning,  before  the  formal  opening  of 
school,  furnishes  an  attractive  time  for  the  teaching  of  in- 
cidental language,  and  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  session 


♦  Concluded  from  the  May  number  of  the  Annals^  vol.  xUx,  p.  229. 
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are  not  macb  less  valuable ;  all  the  time  in  between  might 
be  utilized  in  the  same  way,  only  of  course  it  mustn't  be. 
In  the  morning  the  children  come  in  burning  to  tell  thrill- 
ing tales  of  haix'-breadth  escapes  in  the  Subway  and  on  the 
Elevated ;  at  least  they  seem  thrilling  until  the  cold  white 
light  of  common  sense  is  turned  on  them,  when  they  are 
rather  likely  to  prove  to  be  quite  ordinary.  Unfettered 
by  special  aim,  it  is  possible  at  such  a  time  to  drift  back 
and  forth,  making  use  of  scraps  of  idiomatic  language, 
filling  up  large  parentheses  with  equivalents,  and  covering 
a  blackboard  with  odds  and  ends  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  disjointed  conversation  of  a  group  of  children  talking 
without  much  regard  to  etiquette  but  with  no  lack  of 
interest. 

For  example,  after  a  boy  in  a  third-year  class  had  wit- 
nessed an  accident  in  the  street,  the  blackboard  might 
show  some  such  appearance  as  this.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  not  everything  which  is  said  is  written,  although 
everything  which  is  written  has  always  been  said. 

A  horse  ran  away  because  an  automobile  fright- 
ened it.     The  driver  was  thrown  out  and  hurt, 
(man  who  drove) 

(ambulance       \ 
wagon  with  a  bed/ 

/  doctor  \  /        hospital       \ 

'      ambulance  doctor      ^  '  ^^^"^  ^^^'^^  hons^  > 


doctor  with  a  red  cross 
on  his  sleeve. 


+ 


\        "T        / 


very  large  house 

many  beds 

many  doctors 

many  nurses 

y  gruel  . 

\      medicine      / 


nurse 

woman 

blue  and  white  dress 

white  cap 

white  apron 

very  softly 
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I  think  the  man  has  do  money.     Perhaps  the 
automobile  driver  will  pay  money  at  the  hospital. 

automobile  horse  and  wagon 

chauffeur  driver 

electric  car  horse-car 

motor-man  driver 

(train  \  steamer 

some  cars  and  an  engine  J  driver 


engineer 


They  charge  seven  dollars  a  week  at  the  hospital. 
It  costs 
Sometimes  people  go  for  nothing. 

/no  money\ 
\      zero      / 

A  blackboard  filled  as  indicated  above  represents  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes'  talk  and  the  contributions  of  seven 
or  eight  children  as  well  as  their  demands  for  information. 
All  the  new  words  of  such  an  exercise  would  be  gathered 
and  placed  in  their  appropriate  lists  before  erasure. 

Little  children  with  less  language  and  less  knowledge 
of  the  world  are  interested  in  simpler  events.  During  the 
course  of  a  regular  lesson  in  the  youngest  class  accidents 
occur — a  child  sneezes  or  tips  his  chair,  or  looks  away  from 
the  teacher's  face,  and  it  seems  to  some  teachers  wise  to 
take  enough  time  from  the  particular  lesson  planped  to 
write  on  the  blackboard  some  account  of  the  accidental 
happening,  a  short  account  if  the  happening  be  of  little 
consequence,  and  a  rather  elaborate  one  if  it  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  children's 
minds.  It  is  a  habit  with  the  writer  to  do  this  sort  of  work 
on  a  side  board,  to  which  the  children  have  to  turn  in 
order  to  read,  and  to  leave  sucli  hastily  written  accounts 
on  the  board  as  long  as  possible  during  the  session.  The 
reason  for  this  is  somewhat  unorthodox ;  there  are  some 
children  who  cannot  or  will  not  look  at  the  teacher  and 
the  lesson  which  is  being*  taught  all  the  time,  but  wiU 
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insist  on  letting  their  eyes  wander  around  the  room,  and 
it  has  been  observed  more  than  once  by  the  writer  that 
these  wandering  glances  often  fall  upon  the  incidental 
language  board  and  stay  there  for  as  much  as  a  minute 
before  coming  back  to  the  lesson ;  and  she  believes  that 
upon  such  occasions  a  certain  percentage  of  the  incidental 
language  sinks  in,  because  it  is  very  likely  to  be  proffered 
to  her  in  the  next  lesson  which  calls  for  voluntary 
statements. 

Whether  these  incidental  bits  stay  on  the  board  a  long 
or  a  short  time  the  verbs  are  always  picked  out  and  put 
under  the  list  of  untaught  verbs  on  a  special  blackboard, 
the  nouns  are  added  to  the  noun  list,  and  the  adjectives 
and  prepositions  are  treated  in  the  same  way  if  the  class 
is  sufficiently  advanced.  From  the  lists  so  acquired  the 
new  words  of  planned  lessons  are  always  selected  except 
in  the  case  of  a  regular  vocabulary  lesson.  It  often 
happens  that  the  children  remember  all  about  the  occasion 
of  tlie  original  writing  of  the  word  in  the  list,  and  easily 
link  their  new  knowledge  to  the  old. 

The  devoting  of  special  blackboards  to  the  different 
parts  of  speech  helps  the  children  to  straighten  out  their 
language.  Often  they  come  in  full  of  some  new  story  and 
undertake  to  tell  it  only  to  find  that  they  lack  the  words 
to  clothe  their  thoughts,  and  as  they  make  known  their 
wants  with  vigorous  hands  they  point  to  the  proper  board 
for  the  teacher  to  write  on.  At  the  end  of  a  period,  too, 
when  the  teacher  glances  over  all  the  boards  to  pick  up 
auy  new  words  for  her  lists,  they  soon  learn  to  show  her 
where  to  write  them. 

80  is  built  up  a  sort  of  sense,  which  perhaps  is  some- 
what analogous  to  a  hearing  child's  power  of  generaliza- 
tion which  he  evinces  when  he  says,  "  Tell  me  all  the 
things  you  and  Aunt  Lucy  had  when  you  were  girls. 
Mamma,  and  all  the  things  Uncle  Harry  didy  It  is  a  long 
long  time  before  the  average  deaf  child  can  talk  about  the 
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things  be  has  and  the  things  he  does  discriminatingly,  but 
when  he  plainly  distinguishes  the  two  concepts  in  his  own 
mind  he  is  approaching  the  ability  to  do  it. 

These  lists  remain  a  long  time  on  the  board  and  the 
children  acquire  a  rather  intimate  acquaintance  with  them, 
an  acquaintance  which  they  evince  in  various  ways ;  first 
they  use  them  in  their  sentences ;  second,  they  *'  spot "  a 
new  wotd  instantly  and  demand  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
board  in  its  appropriate  list ;  and  third,  if,  through  the 
teacher's  mistake,  a  word  is  duplicated,  there  are  always 
three  or  four  children  who  without  any  preliminary  look- 
ing can  pounce  upon  the  duplicated  word  where  it  was 
first  written  and  show  her  the  error  of  her  ways.  The 
last  two  habits  show  that  the  children  must  possess  a  pretty 
accurate  mental  picture  of  the  words  on  the  boards 
around  them. 

It  is  believed  that  ^'  incidental  language  '*  managed  in 
some  such  way  helps  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  language, 
and  that  is  what  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  trying  to  do. 

The  Language  of  Number, 

The  formal  teaching  of  arithmetic,  or  "number,"  as  the 
subject  is  usually  designated  in  primary  courses  of  study 
here  in  New  England,  begins  with  the  fourth  year  of 
school.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  language,  however,  about 
the  incidents  of  every-day  life  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
**  the  language  of  number,"  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
of  study  to  give  to  the  pupils  before  the  end  of  their  third 
year  of  school  such  a  comprehension  of  number  as  the 
average  child  of  six  or  seven  would  obtain  outside  of 
school  in  the  world  of  the  street,  the  playground,  and  the 
home — if  the  home  be  one  in  which  children  have  to  do 
with  the  family  finances  or  have  attention  paid  to  a  devel- 
opment of  the  number  sense.* 

*  Hearing  children  from  wealthy  homes,  or  homes  where  ''sordid 
thooghtH"  are  carefully  diHcouraged,  are  often  coriously  backward  in 
practical  arithmetic. 
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The  numeral  adjectives  are  taught  among  the  first 
words  and  are  used  in  sentences  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sentences  containing  number  conditions  are  introduced 
into  stories  and  incidental  language  just  as  early  as  com- 
prehension can  be  hoped  for,  and  this  is  very  early  if 
careful  illustration  is  given.     For  example : 

Two  boys  ran.     One  boy  fell.     One  boy  stopped. 
Three  girls  fell.     Two  girls  laughed.    One  girl  cried. 

As  soon  as  the  question  form  ''How  many"  is  under- 
stood it  is  used  constantly,  not  only  to  obtain  answers 
which  are  obvious,  but  where  a  little  thought  is  necessary. 
Illustrating  will  usually  make  matters  plain. 

The  expressions  which  are  so  difficult  when  problems 
are  reached  in  the  regular  number-work  are  used  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  language  lessons  until  a  sense  of  their 
meaning  is  gradually  built  up.  [How  many  had  he  left? 
How  many  were  left?  Then  how  many  were  there? 
Bought  for  two  cents ;  Sold  for  one  dollar;  Bought  at  two 
cents  apiece;  Two  cents  more;  Four  is  one  less  than 
five,  etc.] 

Problems  involving  such  business  transactions  as  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  a  hearing  child  of  six  or  seven 
who  does  the  family  errands  are  given  as  language  lessons 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  involved  and  for  the 
vocabulary.  Very  often  not  one  child  can  think  out 
the  answer  unaided,  but  the  lesson  will  be  valuable  none 
the  less,  just  as  the  lesson  is  valuable  to  the  hearing  child 
whose  mother  tells  him  how  much  change  to  bring  back, 
and  explains  to  him  over  and  over  again  until  at  last  he 
knows  without  the  telling. 

A  knowledge  of  local  market  quotations  is  rather  essen- 
tial to  this  sort  of  work  in  order  that  it  may  link  itself 
firmly  to  the  children's  apperceptive  basis. 

All  sorts  of  counting  exercises  are  very  useful,  forward 
and  backward,  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  fives,  and 
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tens,  orally  and  in  writiog.  An  exercise  which  little 
children  enjoy,  after  they  have  learned  to  count  with  objects 
to  twenty  and  know  the  general  theory  cf  counting  to  a 
hundred,  is  managed  as  follows : 

The  children  armed  with  tablets  and  pencils  sit  before 
the  teacher  and  are  told  to  "  count  to  ten."  They  write 
on  narrow  slips  of  paper  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  and  bring 
their  slips  up  for  inspection  ;  those  whose  slips  are  fault- 
less select  a  place  on  the  chalk-tray  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival  at  the  teacher's  side,  lay  down  their  slips,  take 
new  ones  and  go  back  to  write  from  ten  to  twenty ;  those 
who  have  the  slightest  error,  an  i  undotted,  a  t  uncrossed, 
or  an  actual  misspelling,  are  presented  with  a  new  slip 
and  must  begin  over  again.  Long  before  the  first  ten  has 
been  correctly  written  by  every  child  the  quickest  children 
are  working  on  forty-one,  forty- two,  etc.,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  period  the  bright  cliildren  will  often  accumulate  slips 
on  which  are  correctly  written  all  the  numbers  from  one 
to  a  hundred  and  some  extra  ones  on  which  they  have 
written  a  certain  ten  backward,  as  hurriedly  directed  by 
the  teacher,  while  the  slower  children  are  being  laboriously 
drilled  on  the  fact  that  eight  (not  ight)  always  comes  after 
seven,  and  the  other  interesting  fact  that  nitie  has  four 
round  tops  with  a  sharp  one  between  the  first  two  and 
the  second  two,  and  that  custom  invariably  requires  a  dot 
to  be  placed  over  the  said  sharp  top. 

Deaf  children  get  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  out  of  an 
exercise  like  this  that  hearing  children  do  out  of  rhyth- 
mical counting,  and  the  writer  is  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  counting  produces  a  very 
favorable  reaction  upon  a  child's  sense  of  number. 

Jiroadenhig  Lessons, 

This  heading  is  used  for  lack  of  a  better.  What  is 
meant  by  it  is  a  designation  of  a  series  of  informal  lessons 
and  exercises  intended  to  broaden  the  children's  mental 
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outlook.  The  aim  is  to  give  to  our  deaf  children  at  least 
an  entrance  into  the  world  of  thought  and  knowledge 
which  surrounds  hearing  children.  No  immediate  return 
is  expected  from  these  exercises;  the  pupils  are  not 
required  to  formulate  one  single  sentence  or  question  in 
regard  to  them,  although  the  subject-matter  of  any  one 
exercise  may  very  well  be  utilized  as  the  topic  for  a  formal 
lesson  at  some  other  period.  They  are  intended  to  take 
the  place  in  the  deaf  child's  early  education  that  stories 
and  picture-books  and  the  friendly  talk  of  adults  take  in 
a  hearing  child's.  If  questions  are  asked  by  the  pupils 
they  are  answered ;  if  individual  information  is  volunteered 
it  is  accepted,  but  no  immediately  productive  result  is 
ever  asked  for. 

Perhaps  a  partial  list  of  suggestive  topics  will  show 
more  clearly  than  additional  explanations  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  these  lessons,  which  are  not  often  more  than 
ten  minutes  long. 

Far  south 

Black  people 
Savages 
Palm  trees 

Far  north 

•  Esquimaux 
Dogs  and  sleds 
Icebergs 
Polar  bears  and  walruses 

Deserts 

Arabs 

Camels 

Oases 

The  Jungle 
Lions 
Tigers 
Deer 


I 
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tibips 

Grace  Darling 

The  beach 

Shipwrecks 

Lighthouses 

Mermaids 

Whales  and  whaling  ships 

Pirates 

The  army 

The  navy 

War 

Boston 

The  police 
The  fire  department 
The  schools 

The  men  working  on  the  street 
The  parks 
Mountains 
Lakes 
Rivers 
Mines 
Indians 
Electricity 
Cars 

Telephone 
Telegraph 
Fire-alarm 
Electric  light 
Electric  bell 
Poor  people 
Bich  people 
Comfortable  people 
The  city 
The  country 
Bobinson  Crusoe 
Fairies 
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Pictures  and  rapidly  written  and  spoken  explanations 
of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  character  furnish  the  means 
of  conveying  knowledge  concerning  these  various  topics. 
Short  and  vivid  stories  embodying  the  facts  are  acceptable 
if  accompanied  by  enough  explanation. 

The  last  two  topics  mentioned,  Robinson  Crxisoe  and 
Fairies^  furnish  an  endless  amount  of  material  for  imagina- 
tive classes,  but  with  some  children  the  response  is  very 
discouraging.  One  class  will  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
on  Kobinson  Crusoe  (a  few  minutes  each  day)  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  will  draw  a  series  of  pictures  which  will 
depict  every  important  event  of  that  hero's  life;  the 
children  will  adopt  raft^  wrecks  desert  island,  cave,  etc., 
into  their  vocabulary,  and  consider  Robinson  Crusoe  one 
of  their  friends  forever ;  while  another  class  will  say  ^'All 
finished"  the  second  time  the  teacher  mentions  the 
famous  person's  name. 

Fairies  sometimes  prove  interesting  and  sometimes  un- 
interesting ;  on  the  whole,  rather  more  often  the  latter,  in 
the  writer's  experience,  although  when  a  class  does  take 
hold  of  the  idea  no  more  fascinating  subject  for  these  les- 
sons can  be  found. 

Acting  and  impersonating  help  out  at  every  stage  of 
this  work.  After  a  story  or  an  episode  has  been  hastily 
related  and  all  available  pictures  shown,  an  attempt  to  act 
it  out  will  give  to  the  teacher  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  impression  she  has  managed  to  make. 
Two  historic  errors  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  are 
amusing  and  typical  of  the  confusion  which  must  always 
be  guarded  against. 

Once  a  ship  was  wrecked  and  while  most  of  the  sailors 
clung  to  the  rigging  one  was  detailed  to  fire  a  gun  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  Grace  Darling  and  her  father  were 
rowing  madly  through  the  big  waves  to  the  rescue,  when 
the  above-mentioned  sailor  turned  his  gun  upon  the 
rescuers  under  the  impression  that   they   were   pirates. 
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although  pirates  had  not  been  mentioned  in  that  class  for 
six  months. 

The  other  trying  circamstance  was  when  a  hardy  Alpine 
climber,  who  had  fallen  off  a  precipice  dragging  the  rope 
vith  him,  tried  to  swim  ashore. 

There  were  compensations  even  then,  though ;  for 
during  the  Grace  Darling  episode  one  boy  declined  to 
personate  the  father  and  busied  himself  about  construct- 
ing an  impromptu  breeches-buoy  ;  and  the  boy  who  tried 
to  swim  ashore  out  of  the  abyss  had  enough  explanation 
showered  upon  him  by  his  classmates  to  make  him  a 
professional  mountain  climber. 

Stories. 

Stories  serve  two  different  purposes  in  the  language- 
work  here  described.  The  first  and  natural  purpose  is  to 
lead  the  children  to  an  interest  in  printed  thought  in  the 
days  to  come ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  never  get 
much  beyond  the  tragedies  and  scandals  of  the  daily  paper ; 
the  larger  part  of  the  remainder  will  take  an  interest  in 
ordinary  fiction,  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  will  enter  into 
their  heritage  and  know  the  delights  of  the  world  of 
books — in  short,  they  will  duplicate  in  miniature  the  atti- 
tude of  the  hearing  world  about  them  in  regard  to  books. 

Whatever  their  future  is  to  be,  however,  they  must  all 
make  the  first  start ;  they  must  all  learn  by  experience 
that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  new  knowledge  and  have  a 
good  time  while  reading.  So.  from  the  very  beginning,  little 
stories  are  put  before  the  children,  generally  on  the 
blackboard,  but  sometimes  on  printed  sheets,  simply  to 
interest  them.  These  stories  increase  in  complexity  of 
thought  as  the  weeks  go  on ;  they  usually  deal  with  rather 
exciting  events  which  are  partly  within  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  children  or  else  permit  of  ready  illustration, 
and  they  aim  to  be  iiUerestitig^  nothing  more. 

Material  for  these  stories  comes  from  all  sources — ^from 
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the  teacher  was  right  or  wrong,  the  incident  certainly 
shows  that  the  problem  concerning  the  use  of  reading- 
books  is  not  confined  to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Memory  Exercises. 

Pedagogical  opinion  as  to  the  part  which  memory 
should  play  in  the  education  of  the  young  has  undergone 
many  changes.  In  the  old  days  memory  was  the  all- 
important  factor;  then  it  fell  into  great  disrepute  and 
educators  spoke  sniffily  of  '^  mere  memory  " ;  anon  came 
the  psychologists  who  admitted  that  the  ability  to  remem- 
ber well  was  a  desirable  thing,  but  claimed  it  to  be  inborn 
and  denied  that  any  training  could  help  it;  and  last 
arrived  the  child-study  people,  who  agreed  with  the 
psychologist's  opinion  in  the  main,  but  held  that  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  ''  exercise  "  whatever  memories  they  might  be 
born  with,  although  'draining"  was  an  impossibility. 
This  news  lacks  two  years  of  being  up  to  date,  so  it  is  not 
entirely  trustworthy ;  but  common  sense  seems  to  tell  any 
teacher  of  the  deaf  that  what  is  known  as  memory  to  the 
world  at  large,  the  common  every-day  ability  to  remember 
what  they  have  learned,  must  become  a  part  of  the  mental 
make-up  of  his  pupils  if  their  education  is  to  do  them 
any  good. 

The  quality  of  the  memory  may  be  inborn,  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  change  by  training,  but  the  disposition  which 
goverus  its  exercise  is  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of 
training.  In  other  words,  poor  memory  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  mental  laziness  which  can  be  shaken  off  if 
vigorous  measures  are  taken,  but  may,  if  allowed  to  become 
a  permanent  habit,  result  in  a  state  of  mind  little  short  of 
lethargy.  Not  all  poor  memory  can  be  stimulated  to 
better  work,  but  some  can  be. 

The  sense-perception  lessons  of  the  beginners'  class 
form  the  foundation  for  memory  exercises,  and  a  few 
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typical  devices  which  have  been  found  useful  in  interest- 
ing the  children  and  inducing  them  to  exert  their  powers 
of  memory  will  here  be  written  down  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work. 

Make  a  simple  drawing  on  the  blackboard;  erase  and 
let  a  child  reproduce;  if  he  fails  in  some  essential  point 
let  a  second  child  try ;  but  if  the  second  child  fails  begin 
over  again,  because  the  class  will  have  seen  too  many 
mistakes  to  retain  a  clear  impression  of  the  teacher's 
drawing.  When  a  child  has  reproduced  correctly,  erase 
and  make  another  drawing  similar  except  in  one  particu- 
lar and  proceed  as  before.  These  drawings  may  be 
increased  in  intricacy  as  the  work  proceeds.  Not  more 
than  five  minutes  is  needed  for  an  exercise  of  this  kind, 
which  may  be  sandwiched  in  as  a  rest  between  two  more 
fatiguing  ones. 

Perform  a  series  of  simple  acts  and  let  a  child  repeat. 
Do  the  same,  adding,  iusertiug,  or  changing  one  act  of  the 
series.     This  admits  of  endless  variety. 

Take  a  number  of  objects  and  place  them  rapidly  in  a 
certain  order  and  let  the  children  attempt  to  imitate. 

Write  several  familiar  words  on  the  blackboard,  erasing 
each  word  as  it  is  finished  and  call  for  reproduction. 

Tell  the  children  to  say  some  one  word  or  sentence  to 
you  the  minute  they  step  over  the  threshold  in  the  morning, 
and  keep  a  record  of  those  who  remember  to  obey. 

Write  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  "study"  it  for 
some  time  and  then  show  that  you  know  it.  Let  the 
children  do  the  same.  From  one  sentence  in  the  first 
year  this  object  of  study  is  increased  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  third.  When  a  sentence  has  two  or  three  preposi- 
tional phrases  it  is  sometimes  a  help  to  associate  them 
with  different  parts  of  tlie  blackboard  or  different  parts  of 
the  room. 

In  short,  let  the  children  whose  memories  are  poor 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  sort  of  mental  tricks  and 
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devices  by  means  of  which  most  hearing  people  teach 
themselves  or  are  taught  by  clever  tutors  to  pass  examina- 
tions and  to  get  through  critical  situations  in  life.  What- 
ever the  psychology  of  the  matter  may  be,  it  seems  to  bo 
a  fact  empirically  established,  that  the  more  times  a  child 
has  remembered  correctly,  the  more  times  he  is  likely  to 
remember  in  the  future.  The  sense  of  successful  accom- 
plishment gives  him  courage  for  further  effort  in  the 
exercise  of  his  memory  as  in  the  exercise  of  his  limbs, 
and  repeated  failure  makes  him  timid  in  both  cases  alike. 

Tivie  Lessons, 

The  various  kinds  of  work  which  have  to  do  with  time- 
phrases  and  the  sense  of  time  require  a  clock-face  with 
movable  hands  and  numerous  old  calendars,  the  more 
the  better. 

The  youngest  children  learn  to  cross  off  the  day  on  the 
calendar  and  to  put  in  some  kind  of  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  weather.  The  second-year  children  learn  the  days 
of  the  week,  to  find  to-day ^  yesterday^  and  to-morrow  on  the 
calendar,  to  tear  off  the  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  to  say  and  write,  "  To-day 

is   ,"   "  Yesterday   was ,"   and  To-morrow  will 

be ." 

The  third-year  children  (second  year  of  language)  learn 
the  months,  the  phrases  'Mast  month,"  'Hhis  month/' 
*'  next  month,**  the  seasons,  and  enough  about  years  to 
use  the  expressions  '*this  year,"  "last  year,"  "next  year." 

The  fourth-year  children  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
learning  about  past  events  located  in  certain  years.  They 
learn  in  what  year  they  were  born,  in  what  year  they 
came  to  school,  during  what  years  they  were  in  the 
different  classes,   in   what  year   *Uhere  was  a  war,"   or 

**  Miss went  to  Europe,"  or  " 's  father  went  to 

Cuba,**  etc.,  gradually  growing  into  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  definite  history  behind  them.     Concerning  the 
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futare  they  learn  in  what  years  they  will  attain  certain 
ages  and  then  they  speculate  a  little  under  proper 
guidance. 

At  this  time  such  phrases  as  '*  Ten  years  ago,"  ^'  Long 
ago,"  "Once  upon  a  time,"  "In  ten  yearb,"  "When 
mother  was  a  girl,"  "Before  you  were  born,"  etc.,  are 
taught. 

The  work  with  the  clock-face  consists  of  learning  to  tell 
the  hour,  half-hour,  quarter  past  and  quarter  of,  but 
usually  no  more.  % 

The  Making  of  Sets  of  Books. 

Children  like  the  sense  of  accomplishment  which  pro- 
ductive effort  gives  to  them,  and  so  during  the  progress  of 
the  language  work  which  has  been  here  described  they 
are  helped  to  make  several  different  kinds  of  books 
embodying  the  different  kinds  of  work.  Perhaps  a  list 
of  these  may  be  of  interest. 

A  word  book  containing  the  year's  vocabulary.  First 
year  only. 

A  book  of  people,  containing  all  the  names  they  know 
or  come  across. 

A  book  of  classified  nouns  in  which  all  the  words 
known  to  any  member  of  the  class  are  put  in  under 
appropriate  headings,  people,  animals,  food,  drinks,  fruits, 
berries,  vegetables,  furniture,  toys,  places,  etc. 

A  book  of  noun  phrases,  containing  such  expressions  as 

a  quart  of 


a  package  of 
a  bottle  of  — 


A  time-book  containing  all  the  words  and  expressions 
taught  in  the  time  lessons,  and  a  good  many  little  scraps 
of  history  suggested  by  the  holidays  of  historical  signifi* 
cance. 

A  book  of  verbs,  grouping  the  verbs  which  are  rented 
to  each  other  by  meaning : 
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talk 

go 

speak 

come 

say 

walk 

ask 

march 

A  weather  book  coDtaining  an  account  of  each  day* 
weather,  the  way  of  the  wind,  etc. 

A  picture-book  in  which  each  child  pastes  pictures  an 
copies  descriptions  and  stories  which  he  has  previously^^ 
written  and  had  corrected. 

The  last  two  are  individual ;  4n  all  the  other  cases  th» 
books  of  a  class  would  be  all  alike. 

Of  course  all  these  books  are  not  written  in  every  day. 
Usually  some  one  book  is  receiving  rather  important  con- 
sideration.    The  books  of  classified  nouns,  for  instance, 
receive  attention  for  half  an  hour  a  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  they  are  put  into  the  children's  desks  for 
purposes  of  reference,  and  as  new  nouns  come  up  the 
pupils  classify  them  and  write  them  in  the  books  under  * 
the  appropriate  headings.     The  verb  book  is  treated  in 
the  same  way.     The  picture-books,  after  they  are  once 
started,  which  is  not  until  January  of  the  third  year  (of 
language)  are  usually  written  in  every  day. 

Condi  tsio7i. 

This  account  of  language  work  is  given  to  the  readers 

of  the  Annala  with  a  very  lively  sense  of  its  imperfections 

and  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  its  writer  must  expect 

to  meet.     There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  for  it:  in 

every  particular  it  represents  work  which  has    actually 

been  done,  not  with  every  class,  sometimes  only  with  one 

class,  sometimes  not  very  lately ;  but  in  some  one  of  the 

twelve  years  and   a  half  during  which  she  has  been   a 

teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  in  almost  every  case  within  the 

last  eight  years,  the  writer  has  herself  done  at  least  once 

the  work  which  has  here  been  described. 

MABEL  ELLEBY  ADAMS, 
J/ifftructor  in  the  Horace  Matin  School  y  Boiiton,  Ma$aaehu9etU^ 


THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  SEMI-MUTE. 

The  following  article  is  based  on  my  observation  of  the 
speech  and  lip-readiDg  of  students  who  come  to  Gallamiet 
CoUege,  where  I  have  taught  tor  eleven  years. 

Thia  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  semi- 
iimte  in  his  preparatory  school  years  does  not  always 
receive  the  careful  and  constant  attention  -■which  his 
peculiar  condition  demands. 

Let  as  suppose  an  average  case.  A  child  loses  his 
bearing  at  the  age  of  sis  or  seven.  Usnally  his  parents 
spend  a  year  or  two  in  the  effort  to  regain  his  hearing, 
going  from  one  specialist  to  another,  until  all  hope  that 
he  will  ever  hear  again  is  abandoned.  Then  they  decide 
to  send  him  tu  a  school  for  the  deaf,  and  he  enters  a 
State  institution.  Here  he  is  put  into  an  oral  class  of 
ten  or  twelve  children  of  about  his  own  age,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  congenitally  deaf.  The  lessons  are  neces- 
sarily adapted  to  these  congenitally  deaf  children,  not  at 
uU  to  the  semi-mute's  peculiar  needs.  They  are  short  and 
include  only  a  very  limited  vocabulary.  While  the  con- 
scientious and  busy  teacher  is  striving  to  teach  snob 
sentences  as  "  I  see  a  cat,"  and  "  James  throws  the  bail," 
the  new  pupil  looks  on  with  a  sort  of  mild  wonder  and 
superiority.  He  doesn't  see  why  so  much  fuss  is  made 
over  writing  and  saying  such  "  baby  things."  He  can  say 
with  the  hero  of  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd,"  "I've  alius 
knowd  that." 

He  attends  the  articulation  drill.  The  teacher  tries  to 
teach  him  the  positions  (or />,  (,  k,  and  other  sounds.  He 
doesn't  like  learning  the  elements  of  speech.  It  is  bard 
to  make  him  understand  the  difference  between  the  sound 
of  a  letter  in  a  word  and  its  name.  A,  b,  c's  are  good 
enough  for  hino ;  he  knows  them.  He  takes  no  interest  in 
reading  from  the  lips. 
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The  teacher  has  more  than  enoagh  to  do.     She  is  tryin 
hard  to  teach  congenitally  deaf  children  to  talk,  and  thi 
child  disturbs  her.     He  is  almost  an  annoyance  with  hi 
hearing-boy  ways.      She  gradually  gives  up  teaching  hi 
the  elements  of  speech  and  ^' just  lets  him  talk."    His  les 
sons   are   soon   recited   glibly,   taking   but   little  of   th 


teacher's  time.     So  he  receives  but  little  attention  dnrin^ 
his  first  year  or  two  at  school. 

After  a  time  there  comes  a  change  in  the  semi-mute'f 
speech.     It  is  not  so  distinct  as  formerly.     He  has  to  re- 


peat to  make  himself  understood.     He  hesitates  and  hi 
words  are  no  longer  properly  grouped.     He  talks  in  a. 
sort  of  staccato,  each  word  thrown  out  by  a  new  impulse 
of  the  breath.  .  His  lungs  are  filled  and  emptied  like  i^ 
bellows.     All  continuity  of  sound  is  broken  up.     Tbo 
back  of  his  tongue  is  raised  and  rigid  and  the  soft  palate 
is  constantly  kept  down,  producing  a  nasal  voice.     The 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  tongue  are  contracted.     There 
is  an  unnatural  contraction  of  the  vocal  chords.     The 
voice  is  thrown  directly  upon  them,  making  speech  an 
effort  and  tending  to  tire  the  throat  and  keep  it  in  an  in- 
flamed condition. 

Many  of  the  bad  habits  into  which  the  semi-mute  has 
fallen  are  due  largely  to  imitation.  He  sees  the  labored 
speech  of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  unconsciously  falls 
into  the  very  fault  the  teacher  is  trying  hard  to  overcome. 
He  sees  the  exaggerated  and  slow  speech  of  the  teacher 
in  his  work  with  beginners ;  that  too  he  copies  to  his  own 
undoing.  His  faults  of  voice  are  due  to  lack  of  care.  It 
takes  so  much  time  to  keep  a  voice  in  good  condition  and 
to  train  a  naturally  bad  voice  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
a  teacher  with  an  overcrowded  class  to  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  the  work,  but  it  is  so  important  that  too  much 
cannot  be  said  about  it. 

Lilli  Lehman,  an  authority  on  voice  culture,  says  this : 
''  Without  raising  the  cbe^t  especially  high  I  force  the 
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^3reatb  against  it  and  bold  it  fast  there.    At  the  same  time 

3  raise  my  palate  high  and  prevent  the  escape  of  breath 

through  the  nose.    The  diaphragm  beneath  reacts  against 

^t,  and  furnishes  pressure  from   the  abdomen.      Chest, 

^inphragm,  the  closed  epiglottis,  and  the  raised  palate  all 

:form  a  supply  chamber  for  the  breath.     The  breath  must 

"be  emitted  from  the  breath  chamber  very  sparingly  to  the 

-vocal  chords.     The  more  directly  the  breath  pressure  is 

eserted  against  the  chest,  the  less  breath  flows  through 

the  vocal  chords,  and  the  leas,  consequently,  are  these 

overburdened." 

We  find  on  analyzing  the  words  of  our  semi-mute  after 
several  years  in  school  that  his  consonants  have  fared 
badly  and  his  vowels  even  worse.  In  the  consonants  the 
origans  of  speech  often  assume  the  right  positions,  bat 
the  frictional  and  explosive  character  which  gives  them 
individuality  is  lacking.  Such  is  particularly  the  case  in 
consonant  combinations.  For  instance,  in  the  combina- 
tion^/ or  hi,  the  /  has  no  sound.  The  ear  is  conscious 
of  a  rest  between  the  p  ox  h  and  the  vowel  that  follows 
the  /,  and  the  eye  sees  a  slight  spasmodic  movement. 
The  tongue,  being  no  longer  flexible  and  at  the  command 
of  the  will,  after  once  attaining  the  /  position  refuses  to 
leave  it  quickly,  and  the  following  vowel  is  made  with  up- 
lifted tongue,  giving  it  an  unpleasant  muffled  sound. 
Another  instance  is  in  the  combination  sn.  The  s  has 
disappeared,  the  tongue  simply  taking  the  position  and 
resting  there  without  giving  breath.  But  these  are  only 
a  few  of  his  many  faults  of  speech.  We  find  defects  in 
nearly  all  combinations,  both  initial  and  final,  aa  well  as 
in  single  consonants. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  with  perfect  consonants  any 
vowel  may  bind  them  together  and  make  speech  that  can 
be  nnderstood.  I  do  not  consider  this  claim  well  founded. 
My  advice  is,  Uon't  take  any  risks.  Try  to  pnt  every 
TOwel  into  its  proper  place  and  let  the  pupil  be  sure  he 
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knows  that  place.  Oar  semi-mate  apparently  has  an 
ideal,  and  although  that  ideal  is  wrong  the  fact  that  he 
invariably  makes  the  consonants  the  same  way  every  time 
he  speaks,  enables  the  accustomed  ear  to  grasp  them  in 
spite  of  their  defects.  But  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  an 
idea  as  to  how  the  vowels  should  be  made.  Therefore 
not  oven  the  most  astute  teacher  can  become  '^  accustomed  ** 
to  his  vowels.  Like  the  cipher  dispatches  that  need  a 
new  key  every  time  one  is  sent,  so  only  a  new  key  each 
time  this  semi-mute  speaks  would  enable  us  to  translate 
his  vowels  into  English  sounds.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  key,  so  we  give  up  in  despair  and  frankly  confess  we 
do  not  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  say.  His  uncer- 
tain and  bewildered  tongue  wanders  around  in  his  mouth 
at  a  loss  where  to  place  itself.  We  are  not  sure  a  vowel 
will  ever  be  made  twice  alike.  His  tongue  is  drawn  back- 
ward as  far  as  possible,  his  teeth  are  scarcely  parted,  and 
the  stiffness  of  lockjaw  is  in  the  jaws. 

The  deterioration  in  the  speech  of  the  semi -mute  has 
been  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  to  the  teacher  who 
unconsciously  compares  his  speech  with  that  of  the  con- 
genitally  deaf.  The  truth  is  that  the  semi-mute  and  the 
congeuitally  deaf  should  be  taught  articulation  separately. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  do  justice  to  them  both 
in  the  same  class.  The  semi-mute's  speech  needs  the 
greatest  care  in  the  early  years  of  his  deafness.  It  is  a 
matter  upon  which  the  intelligibility  of  his  future  speech 
will  depend.  That  he  can  talk  when  he  enters  school  is  no 
guarantee  that  he  always  will  talk.  He  must  have  a  guide 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ear,  and  that  guide  must  be  his 
teacher.  He  should  be  taught  positions  carefully  in  order 
to  preserve  his  speech  and  enable  him  to  pronounce  new 
words  correctly.  He  should  be  taught  to  breathe  properly. 
He  should  be  made  to  talk  both  in  the  schoolroom  and 
outside.  Too  often  he  is  allowed  to  be  silent  from  one 
school  session  to  another.      His  lip-reading  should  be 
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carefallj  attended  to.  He  sboald  not  be  allowed  to  culti- 
vate a  sentiment  against  using  his  speech. 

Some  semi-mutes  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  ever  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  They  are 
content  to  be  with  other  deaf  in  school  and  do  not  realize 
that  in  the  future  they  may  be  thrown  entirely  with  hear- 
ing people.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  them  that  in  the 
world  the  ability  to  speak  distinctly  and  to  read  the  lips 
accurately  are  of  untold  value.  The  busy  world  is  not 
going  to  stop  to  write  or  to  read  writing. 

I  have  made  notes  of  the  peculiarities  of  speech  of 
many  students  at  the  beginning  of  their  college  course. 
I  have  talked  with  these  students  and  discovered  some  of 
the  conditions  which  led  to  their  speech  becoming  faulty. 
I  copy  here  a  few  of  them : 

A.  B.  ends  all  words  terminating  in  a  consonant  with 
an  extra  vowel.  Thus  he  says  "  badu,  goodu,  hatu,  etc. 
I  remonstrate  with  him.  These  words  are  not  pronounced 
thus  among  hearing  people.  "  How  can  anybody  he«vr  a 
sound  without  any  voice  in  it,  or  a  d  the  way  you  make 
it  ?  "  he  retorts.  He  has  pronounced  words  this  way  ever 
since  he  can  remember,  and  it  must  be  right,  for  nobody 
has  ever  told  him  before  that  it  was  wrong.  So  I  meet 
my  Waterloo,  for  he  goes  on  speaking  English  as  she  is 
spoke  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  smiling  indulgently 
at  me  when  I  try  to  eliminate  these  extraneous  vowels 
from  his  speech.  I  cannot  quite  believe  that  he  has  never 
been  corrected.  He  is  one  who  likes  to  forget  when  it  is 
convenient. 

C.  D.  is  never  sure  about  the  sound  of  c  ;  his  "  cent " 
and  "  city  "  are  often  "  keut "  and  "  kitty."  With  the  aid 
of  a  little  meditation  when  he  comes  to  this  letter,  and  a 
chart  to  jog  his  memory,  he  is  beginning  to  remember  that 
c  cannot  have  the  sound  of  k  before  e,  ?',  and  y.  This 
makes  many  of  his  words  easier  for  the  general  public  to 
understand.     If  there  is  a  rule  for  pronunciation  in  the 
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English  language  that  has  no  or  few  exceptions,  by  a1 
means  let  us  teach  it. 

E.  F.  talks  with  set  jaws  and  closed  teeth,  which 
his  speech  mu£9ed  and  forces  the  stranger  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  understand.     A  little  care  during   childho< 
would  have  cured  this  defect ;  now,  when  he  has  fonnedE_ 
his  own  opinions,  he  says  it  would  make  him  conspicaon^v^ 
if  he  opened  his  mouth  wider  than  he  does. 

G.  H.  substitutes  n  for  ng;  thus  "  strength  "  and  "  length  '^ 
become  ''strenth''  and  "lenth,"  and  all  final  nff^s  ar^ 
changed  to  n.  He  is  surprised  at  my  criticism,  and  say» 
it  has  never  been  made  before. 

1.  J.  easily  tires  his  throat  in  talking  although  his 
speech  is  fluent.  He  is  learning  to  relax  his  tongue  and 
has  added  an  s  to  his  vocabulary  of  sounds. 

K.  L.  has  never  learned  positions  and  does  not  see  any 
use  in  learning  them,  as  he  can  talk.  I  try  to  show  him 
that  speech  can  be  kept  up  and  lip-reading  improved  by 
knowing  and  practicing  positions.  This  contempt  for 
learning  positions  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
with  which  I  have  to  contend  among  my  semi-mute 
students. 

M.  N.,  unlike  our  typical  semi-mute,  runs  his  words 
together  so  badly  that  his  speech  is  very  indistinct.  The 
last  word  in  every  sentence  is  given  with  a  long  drawl. 
He  also  has  a  strained  and  unnatural  voice.  He  was 
educated  in  a  manual  class.  He  had  attended  an  articu- 
lation class  for  five  years,  but  got  tired  of  it,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  bad  been  allowed  to  drop  articulation  and 
had  not  talked  at  all.  Being  young  and  of  immature 
judgment  the  results  naturally  show  that  he  was  not  fitted 
to  decide  on  an  elective  course  for  himself.  As  Dr.  Miin- 
sterberg  has  pointed  out,  no  young  boy  or  girl  is 
properly  qualified  to  decide  as  to  what  pre-collegiate 
studies  he  will  pursue. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  for  the  semi-mnte  during  his 
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foar  or  five  years  at  college  if  he  comes  knowing  the 
elemeDtKry  work  of  nrticulation.  His  college  stodies  en- 
large bis  vocabulary.  These  new  words  must  be  pro- 
Qonnced  and  properly  accented.  This  is  an  easy  task  if 
lie  is  familiar  with  the  technique  of  speech.  Re  learns 
to  use  the  dictionary  to  find  out  how  to  pronounce  aud 
accent  words.  Every  effort  is  made  to  establish  hia  speech 
and  to  make  him  independeiit,  so  that  he  cau  keep  it 
without  a  teacher  after  he  leaves  college.  His  lip-reading 
is  on  broader  lines  than  it  has  been  heretofore,  keeping 
pace  with  his  intellectual  development.  This  is  the  kind 
of  work  we  aim  to  do  with  all  students. 

In  our  work  with  the  Normal  Class  in  articulation 
training  we  impress  upon  these  future  teachers  as  strongly 
as  possible  the  absolute  necessity  of  thorough  elementary 
work.  Immediately  after  their  entrance  for  several 
months  the  members  of  the  Normal  Class  observe  oar 
teaching  and  receive  direct  individual  instruction.  We 
criticize  their  defects  of  speech  and  voice  and  errors  in 
pronunciation,  endeavoring  to  make  them  models  of 
correct  speech.  Later  they  are  given  an  escellent  opportu- 
nity to  practice  what  has  been  preached  to  them  concern- 
ing speech  fonndations.  They  see  how  constantly  we  are 
obliged  with  these  college  students  to  lose  valuable  time 
in  going  back  to  pick  up  broken  threads. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  polish  up  consonants,  bring 
back  combinations,  and  settle  each  vowel  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  a  herculean  task  to  restore  a  voice  that  has 
been  gathering  imperfections  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  case  of  the  semi-mute  that  I  have  described  is  a 
composite  one,  and  somewhat  varied  will  fit  many  students 
that  have  come  under  my  instruction. 

KATE  H.  PISH. 
tntlrvflor  In  Artit'ilation  in  Oaitaudet  College.    WathingUia,  l>.  C, 
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THE  Meeting  of  the   department  of 

SPECIAL  education  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 

ST.  LOUIS,  1904. 

The  Forty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  brought  together  thousands  of 
teachers,  a  considerable  number  of  them  engaged  in  the 
special  work  of  educating  the  deaf,  the  blind,  or  the 
feeble-minded.  But  the  great  distances  between  places  of 
meeting,  the  heat  in  the  assembly  halls,  and  the  conflict 
of  programmes,  hardly  avoidable  in  arranging  such  an 
enormous  undertaking  as  the  annual  convention  has 
become,  confined  the  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  to  a  small  number  of 
enthusiasts  already  engaged  in  special  education  and  a 
few  visitors  apparently  attracted  by  curiosity. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf;  Dr.  Noble 
B.  McKee,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Deaf ;  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Supervising  Principal  of  the 
Chicago  Day-Schools,  with  Misses  Cornelia  D.  Bingham 
and  Eudora  Montgomery ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Adestine, 
Principal  of  the  Detroit  Day-School,  with  Miss  May  L. 
Guthrie ;  Miss  Anna  E.  Schaflfer,  State  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  D.  P.  McMillan, 
head  of  the  child-study  department  of  Chicago ;  Miss 
Mary  R.  Campbell,  Educational  Adviser  for  the  Chicago 
School  for  Special  Education  ;  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Freeman,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer,  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
Phonological  Institute,  and  Professor  Percival  Hall,  of 
Gallaudet  College. 
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The  attendance  at  the  fitst  meeting  was  about  35,  and 
at  tLe  second  60. 

At  the  time  of  the  Convention  many  exhibits  of  peoaliar 
interest  to  teacberB  of  the  Bpecial  clasBes  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  Exposition  bnildings.  In  the  Edacation 
Building  were  the  Model  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the 
Blind.  A  description  of  the  Model  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  its  exhibits  may  be  found  elsewhere  iu  this  number  of 
the  Annals.  Besides  these,  in  the  State  booths  were  to 
be  found  many  excellent  exhibits  of  work  from  schools  for 
the  deaf.  The  State  Institutions  of  California,  Colorado, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  York,  (Fauwood  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenue),  Western  New  York,  Nebraska,  North  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Horace 
Maun  Day-Schools  all  had  interesting  displays  of  school 
work  and  shop  work.  These  will  remain  throughout  the 
Exposition.  The  exhibition  of  designs  by  pupils  for 
illustration  and  decoration  shown  by  the  New  York 
Institution  is  especially  worthy  of  mentiou.  The  cabinet- 
making  and  wood-turning  shown  in  the  Wisconsin  and 
Kentucky  exhibits  are  unusually  good.  Several  other 
schools  expect  to  brinf?  their  exhibits  with  the  pupils  for 
the  Model  School  at  a  later  time. 

In  the  Electricity  Building,  Miss  Bingham,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  McCowen,  was  giving  exhibitions  of  the 
instruction  of  deaf  children  by  means  of  the  acousticon 
and  the  instructicon,  the  successors,  at  least  in  date  of  in- 
vention, of  the  akoulalion  and  akouphone.  Considering 
all  the  attractions  it  is  a  pity  that  more  teachers  of  the 
deaf  were  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  1,  at  the  Illinois  State  Build- 
ing, an  eujoyable  reception  was  tendered  to  the  members 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Chicago  Day-Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Some  blind  children  entertained  the  company  with 
music,  and  deaf  childrea  from  the  Chicago  Schools  gave 
B  little  play. 
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As  usual,  the  proceediugs  of  the  Department  will  be 
published  with  the  General  Secretary's  Report,  which  is 
sent  to  all  active  members  of  the  Association  without 
charge. 

The  Session  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  29,  began 
with  the  address  of  the  President,  J.  W.  Jones,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf.     He  said : 

Special  education  has  its  place  in  our  great  school 
system,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  those  engaged  in 
it  should  meet  on  the  broadest  possible  basis  and  exchange 
ideas. 

What  is  our  work  ?  How  are  our  teachers  faring  com- 
pared with  teachers  of  ordinary  schools  ?  Do  our  pupils 
gain  more  in  comparison  than  the  pupils  of  ordinary 
schools?  How  does  our  school  organization  compare 
with  that  of  the  ordinary  schools  ? 

In  special  schools,  including  day-schools  for  the  deaf, 
everything  is  systematic  and  regular.  Sufficient  play, 
regular  study,  diversified  work,  and  in  State  schools 
wholesome  food,  an  abundance  of  sleep,  and  punctual 
attendance  are  great  advantages. 

In  ordinary  schools,  as  carried  on  at  present,  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  all  these  benefits,  yet  they  are  so 
important  that  they  should  engage  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors more  generally. 

In  special  schools  are  found  also  manual  and  industrial 
training,  complete  art  schools,  gymnasiums,  domestic 
science  departments,  and  specialties  of  many  kinds,  which 
teach  children  to  be  independent.  Manual  training  de- 
velops the  children  both  physically  and  mentally.  Parents 
notice  their  helpfulness  at  home  and  speak  of  it.  From 
this  we  can  conclude  that  the  State  might  well  spend  more 
money  in  trades  teaching  and  manual  training  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  getting  a  return  for  the  increased  cost 
in  more  efficient  men  and  women. 
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Kit  is  true  that  there  is  a  larger  perceotage  of  objection- 
Q  children  in  our  Bpecial  schools,  and  that  the  average 
of  iutelligeoce  is  lower  thau  iu  ordinarv  schools,  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  wheu  the  sense  only  is  affected  aud  not  the 
mentality,  tbe  mind  is  quickened.  It  is  attractive  and 
interesting  work  to  teach  such  children.  With  the  dea( 
and  the  blind  and  also  with  the  feeble-minded  it  is  certainly 
true  tliat  they  are  better  off  in  special  schools  than  any- 
where else. 

Segregation  is  necessary  in  educating  special  claases. 
The  work  of  our  special  schools  gives  us  deaf  and  blind 
children  educated  always  to  the  point  of  usefulness  and 
self-support. 

We  have  mentioned  several  reasons  why  the  children 
in  special  schools  have  superior  advantages.  Another, 
which  contributes  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are 
more  carefully  prepared,  chosen,  and  supervised.  Their 
tenure  of  oiBce  is  almost  always  secure.  These  schools 
are  often  better  equipped  with  working  material  than  are 
the  ordinary  schools. 

The  special  schools  keep  abreast  of  the  time.s  in  all 
lines,  as  the  programmes  of  these  meetings  attest.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  a  late  advanced  ste])  taken  in  the 
Ohio  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Vouth  with  regard  to 
the  adult  of  this  class.  The  Saperintendeut,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Doren,  has  obtained  a  custodial  farm  large  enough  to 
give  employment  to  all  the  adult  feeble-minded  of  the 
State.  It  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  sexes  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  all  are  separated  from 
society  at  large. 

As  statistics  show  that  weakness  of  mind  is  often 
hereditary,  this  is  a  great  step,  not  only  toward  the  happi- 
ness of  the  feeble-minded,  but  for  the  good  of  society. 

The  advanced  work  in  speech  and  lip-reading  which 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing,  and  the  increased  op- 
portunities for  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  are  proofs 
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of  the  endeavors  pat  forth  by  the  special  schools  to  better 
the  condition  of  all  classes  and  bring  light  to  those  in 
darkness. 

Our  work  is  a  great  one.  To  work  with  children  is  a 
blessing  to  one  who  has  true  love  in  the  heart.  Bat  to 
engage  in  a  work  with  and  for  defective  children,  to  in- 
struct them  and  enlighten  them,  is  the  greatest  work.  Its 
conception,  organization,  and  fruition  is  akin  to  an 
obedience  to  the  Master's  call,  '^  Go  ye  into  the  world  and 
teach  all  people." 

Mr.  Spekcer  observed  that  the  President  claimed 
especial  advantages  for  the  State  schools,  and  asked  if 
the  superintendents  of  such  schools  had  been  convinced 
of  this  fact  by  personal  observation.  He  said  he  feared 
they  were  unconsciously  prejudiced  against  day-schools 
by  the  idea  that  there  must  be  conflict  between  them  and 
the  State  institutions. 

Mr.  Jones  replied  that  he  had  purposely  included  the 
day-schools  with  the  State  institutions,  in  claiming 
superiority  over  ordinary  schools,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
feeling  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  What  Teachers  may 
Learn  from  the  Model  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
and  their  Exhibits." 

The  teacher  of  the  normal  child  may  be  greatly  helped 
as  he  approaches  the  work  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  by 
observing  the  mental  processes  and  intellectual  tendencies 
of  the  two  classes. 

The  blind  child  has  a  narrower  basis  of  knowledge, 
compares  and  classifies  his  percepts  more  frequently,  and 
knows  what  he  knows  more  thoroughly,  because  a  large 
majority  of  sense  percepts  come  through  the  eye. 
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He  easily  makes  mental  pictures  of  his  percepts,  words 
come  easily  to  his  tongue.  He  often  overrates  his  acquisi- 
tion. The  deaf  child,  his  brain  flooded  with  percepts, 
lacking  in  concentration,  understands  the  thing  seen,  but 
does  not  always  compare  and  classify.  He  cannot  trans- 
late his  knowledge  into  terms  which  others  understand, 
and  so  becomes  distrustful  of  his  ability  to  apprehend 
the  idea. 

The  beneficent  results  of  manual  work  are  especially 
felt  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf ;  particularly  are 
they  felt  by  the  blind  child,  who  finds  the  world  unfolding 
to  him  as  successive  acts  of  sense  perception  bring  it  to 
his  consciousness. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  great  deficiency  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  these  two  classes  of  pupils  is  the  lack  of  nature 
study. 

The  abundance  of  material  so  gained  may  be  used  to 
develop  power  of  expression  for  the  deaf,  training  them 
into  easier  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought. 

In  the  matter  of  trades  taught  for  self-support,  the  deaf 
outnumber  the  blind — about  five  to  one — as  there  are  so 
few  occupations  which  can  be  followed  by  the  blind 
without  the  help  of  seeing  people. 

The  teacher  who  leaves  tliis  exhibit  without  feeling  that 
there  are  many  avenues  to  reach  the  child  and  further 
his  development,  and  that  his  individuality  should  be 
studied   and  conserved,  has  missed  much  of  its  lessons. 

The  iuritructor  of  the  seeing  child  is  helped  by  his 
study  of  these  schools  to  determine  what  variation  his 
pupil  makes  from  the  normal  pupil,  whether  he  needs 
more  observation  work  or  more  imagination  culture, 
whether  logical  and  reflective  studies,  or  those  with  social 
sympathetic  basis,  and  he  may  then  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  deficiency,  not  label  the  child  stupid  and  con- 
sider him  hopeless. 
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Mr.  Oscar  Chki^man,  Professor  of  Paidology  in  the 
Oliio  University,  then  read  a  paper  on  "Sight  and  Hear- 
ing in  Relation  to  Education." 

lie  at  tirst  pointed  out  the  great  number  of  children  de- 
fective in  sight  or  hearing  at  present  in  our  schools  and  the 
need  of  testing  all  children  for  such  defects.     He  then  said : 

Civilization  is  laying  great  burdens  upon  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  The  noises  of  cities  affect  the  delicate  parts  of 
the  ear.  The  eye  especially  has  hardly  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  advanced  civilizations  make  upon  it. 

A  great  amount  of  work  is  demanded  of  it  to  assist  the 
hearing.  Defective  sight  or  hearing  in  children  is  quite 
hurtful  to  good  school  work.  A  child  so  afflicted  fails  to 
understand  because  he  cannot  see  or  hear  properly,  and 
so  loses  interest  and  becomes  indifferent.  He  is  then 
designated  as  lazy  or  stupid  by  his  teacher. 

Such  defects,  too,  have  great  influence  apon  the 
character  of  the  child.  When  blamed  or  punished  by  the 
teacher  for  his  bat-kwardnees  he  feels  wronged,  and  hence 
grows  morose  and  stubborn,  or,  even  worae,  loses  all  hope 
and  falls  away  into  that  number  who  become  criminals 
or  merely  beings  who  exist.  This  is  proved  by  testa  of 
sight  and  hearing  in  the  John  Worthy  School  in  Chicago 
for  truants  and  the  like,  which  showed  these  boys  to  have 
greater  defects  than  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
and  even  of  those  below  the  average  in  intelligence. 

Tests  of  sight  and  hearing  should  be  carried  out  in  all 
schools  where  it  is  possible.  Where  it  is  not  possible 
much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  by  observation. 
Especial  notice  should  be  given  to  dull,  vicious,  and  lazy 
ones.  Pupils  that  habitually  turn  the  head  to  one  side 
in  listening  are  probably  detective  in  hearing.  Those 
hiiving  frequent  headaches,  who  hold  work  close  to  the 
eyes,  or  who  wrinkle  the  forehead,  may  be  defective  in 
sight.  Mouth  breathers  and  those  showing  blank  faces 
sometimes  have  adenoid  growths. 
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The  classification  of  public  school  children  should  be 
partly  on  physical  condition  and  capacity.  Teachers 
should  be  trained  to  instruct  children  of  different  degrees 
of  sight  and  hearing,  and  to  know  how  to  help  them  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Schools  of  the  future  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  experts  not  only  in  methods  but  also  in  the 
knowledge  of  children,  who  will  be  divided  into  classes 
and  groups  partly  according  to  their  physical  condition 
and  capacity,  nod  ns  careful  a  study  of  the  normal  child 
will  be  made  as  is  now  made  in  the  case  of  the  abnormal 
child. 

Dr.  D.  P.  McMillan  offered  a  few  informal  remarks  on 
Mr.  Green's  paper. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  nominating  committee 
Professor  Percival  Hall,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  and  Miss 
Mary  R.  Camprell.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  July  1,  the  department  met  for 
its  second  and  last  session  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Percival  Hall,  of  Gallaudet  College,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  ou  Statistics  of  Defective  Sight 
and  Hearing  of  Public  School  Children,  then  presented 
the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  Defective  Sight  and 
Hearing  of  Public  School  Children,  appointed  by  this 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
the  summer  meeting  of  1902,  made  a  most  interesting 
report  at  the  Boston  meeting  last  summer,  giving  statistics 
which  were  collected  for  the  committee  through  the  Bureau 
of  Education.* 

It  was  found  that  out  of  34,420  pupils  examined  in  six 
cities,  13.4  per  cent,  were  seriously  defective  in  sight,  and 


*ProceediDg4  of  the  National  EducatioDal  Association  for  1903.  A 
fall  report  with  valunblt;  appendix  is  piiblinhed  in  the  advance  sheets  of 
the  Heport  of  the  CommisBiooer  of  Education  for  1902,  Chapter  xItI, 
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out  of  57,072  pupils^  examined  in  seven  cities,  3.6   per 
cent,  were  seriously  defective  in  hearing. 

These  percentages,  obtained  from  a  comparatively  small 
number   of    pupils,  and  varying   greatly,  as  the    report 
showed,  in  different  cities,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  definite 
basis  for  computing  the  number  of  such  defective  children 
in  the  whole  country ;  but  they  certainly  point  out  most 
plainly  a  state  of  affairs  wliich   calls  for  uniform   and 
methodical    examination    w^ith    the   view    of    alleviating 
present  troubles,  of  finding  out  the  causes  of  the  defects 
discovered,  and  of  checking  them,  if  possible,  in  the  future. 

The  report  of  last  year's  committee  was  accepted,  and 
the  committee  was  enlarged  and  continued,  with  the 
suggestion  that  methods  of  testing  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  school  children  should  be  investigated. 

The  present  committee,  before  beginning  active  work, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  sending  out  queries  and  gathering  further 
statistics ;  but,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  work  at 
the  Bureau  because  of  preparation  of  the  great  exhibits 
for  the  Exposition,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  felt 
unable  to  grant  the  assistance  sought. 

The  idea  of  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  school 
children  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  In  some  cities,  such 
as  Worcester  and  Chicago,  much  systematic  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  from  the  statistics 
gathered  last  year  it  was  clear  that  in  a  great  many  cities 
nothing  was  being  done.  Therefore  the  committee*,  to 
stir  up  interest  in  the  work,  sent  out  the  full  report  of  last 
year's  committee  to  superintendents  of  public  schools  in 
about  125  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  decided  that  the  committee  itself,  by  experiment- 
ing for  a  short  time  with  various  tests,  would  not  be  able 
to  obtain  results  of  any  value  compared  with  those  already 
obtained  in  several  places  where  different  kinds  of 
systematic  tests  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  thousands 
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of  school  children  have  been  carried  od.  Therefore  the 
following  set  of  questions  was.  sent  out  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  schools  of  every  city  of  the  United  States  of 
30,000,  or  over,  inhabitants. 

1.  What  method  or  device  is  used  to  test  the  sight  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools? 

2.  What  method  or  device  is  used  to  test  the  hoariDg  of  the  pupils  of 
the public  schools? 

3.  By  whom  (whether  by  specialists  or  by  the  teachers  of  the  pupils 
examined;  are  the  lebts  made  ? 

4.  In  case  preliminary  tests  are  made  by  teachers,  are  the  pupils  found 
defective  then  tested  by  specialists  ? 

5.  Are  the  kindergarten  children,  or  children  unable  to  read,  tested  to 
determine  defects  of  sight,  and  if  so,  what  device  is  used  ? 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  watch  test  a  proper  and  sufficient  one  to  be 
used  by  the  teacher  to  determine  defective  hearing  ? 

7.  Have  you  ever  used  methods  other  than  those  given  above,  of  testing 
sight  and  hearing  ?    If  so,  why  did  you  change  ? 

8.  What  are  the  main  causes  of  defective  sight  among  your  school 
children  ? 

9.  What  are  the  main  causes  of  defective  hearing  among  your  school 
children  ? 

These  questions  were  sent  out  to  135  cities,  and  55 
replies  were  received.  In  28  of  these  cities  formal  tests 
of  the  sight  of  children  able  to  read  are  made  periodically  ; 
in  9  others  informal  tests  are  made  by  hearing  the  children 
read,  by  using  charts,  and  by  general  observation. 

In  20  cities  formal  tests  of  hearing  are  made  at  regular 
intervals;  and  in  12  cities  infoimal  tests  are  carried  out 
by  means  of  conversation,  reading,  and  general  observa- 
tion. 

In  only  9  of  the  55  cities  replying  are  the  kindergarten 
children,  or  those  unable  to  read,  tested  for  defective 
sight. 

Snellen's  standard  test  types  are  employed  in  nearly  all 
cases  for  testing  sight.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
several  authorities  that  this  test  is  not  sufficient  for  de- 
tecting ''farsighteduess,"  neither  is  it  a  test  for  color 
blindness,  and  some  other  defects  of  vision,  and  in  a  few 
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cities  additional  devices  are  employed  to  make  the 
more  complete.    However,  the  test  by  means  of  Snellei 
types,  simple  color  tests,  and  observation  on  the  part 
the  teacher  as  to  the  causes  of  headaches  among  t] 
pupils  have,  in   several  cities,  led  to  the  detection 
nearly  all  cases  of  defective  vision. 

Testing  the  sight  of  kindergarten  children,  or  tho84 
unable  to  read,  is  successfully  accomplished  in  Chic&gc^^^ 
and  other  cities  by  means  of  the  illiterate,  or  **E"  tes^,  -* 
which  consists  of  placing  an  E  in  different  positions. 
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at  fixed  distances,  and  requiring  the  child  to  placo  an  E 
in  the  same  positions.  Naming  familiar  objects  at  fixed 
distances,  and  recognizing  or  reproducing  simple  geo- 
metrical forms  from  given  distances  are  other  tests  that 
are  employed  with  young  children. 

A  majority  of  the  replies  to  the  committee's  questions 
shows  that  testing  the  hearing  by  means  of  a  watch  is 
not  satisfactory.  In  Chicago  the  watch  is  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  the  voice,  a  *' clicker,"  and  the  audiometer. 
In  Worcester  the  ordinary  voice  is  used.  In  all  cases 
where  defects  of  hearing  are  suspected,  it  is  clear  that 
the  teacher's  observation  must  count  as  a  part  of  the  test. 

The  causes  of  defective  vision  reported  are  numerous. 
It  is  of  much  interest  to  note  that  only  one  reply  gives 
bad  lighting  of  schoolrooms  as  a  cause.  Lack  of  proper 
ventilation,  lack  of  out-door  life,  bad  postures  in  sitting, 
the  habit  of  holding  books  too  near  the  eyes,  poor  print, 
and  the  constant  use  of  the  eyes,  are  all  given  as  causes, 
every  one  of  which  nearly  all  teachers  are  aware  of,  but 
the}'  are  noted  here  because  the  removal  of  these  causes 
lies  largely  with  the  teachers  and  principals  of  the  schools. 

Tlie  causes  of  deafness  as  given  show  little  connection 
witli  schoolroom  life,  and  their  prevention  lies  rather  in 
the  hands  of  parepts  and  physicians. 
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A  fact  i^orth  attention  is  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
•eqnires  tests  of  the  eyesight  of  school  children  every 
bree  years  by  means  of  Snellen's  test  types. 
In  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  and  Yonkers  regular 
edical  inspectors  or  specialists  test  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  all  school  children.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  while 
«very  child  is  not  tested,  all  backward  children  are  given 
»  thorough  examination  by  specialists.  In  Chicago  a 
Tegular  child  study  department  is  maintained,  the  head  of 
virhich  has  charge  of  the  work  of  testing  the  sight  and 
bearing  of  the  children. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion the  following  recommendation  was  passed: 

^^Risolv^dy  That  it  is  advised  by  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
measures  be  taken  by  the  various  school  authorities  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation, boards  of  health,  and  if  possible,  state  legislatures,  to  secure 
examinations  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  school  children  in  this  country, 
with  a  view  to  suitable  treatment  for  the  relief  of  ophihalmologic  and 
otologic  imperfections." 

In  conclusion  the  committee  reports  that  it  believes 
periodical  tests  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  school 
children,  including  those  in  the  kindergartens,  should  be 
made  in  every  city  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
discover  cases  of  defective  vision  and  hearing. 

It  believes  that  these  tests  should  be  conducted  where 
possible  by  regular  medical  inspectors  or  specialists,  but 
that  they  may  be  conducted  satisfactorily  by  the  teachers, 
if  they  themselves  are  first  instructed  by  a  specialist. 

It  believes  that  the  parents  of  all  children  who  are 
thus  found  defective  should  be  notified,  and  the  child,  if 
examined  first  by  a  teacher,  should  be  sent  to  a  specialist. 
As  many  of  the  defects  of  sight  are  directly  caused  by 
school  life  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  authority  of  parents  alone. 

The  committee  believes  that  to  secure  uniformity, 
Snellen's  test  types  should  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  test 
of  sight,  and  the  ordinary  voice,  as  used  in  the  tests  in 
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the  city  of  Worcester,  slionld  be  employed  in  the  examina- 
fc-ion  for  defective  bearing. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  statistics  should  be 

<;ollected  at  regular  intervals;  that  it  is  not  likely  it  will 

lie  done  bv  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  that  the  National 

Educational  Association  might  do  it  through  a  permanent 

committee,  hut  it  poiuts  out  that  there  is  no  provision  of 

funds  to  carrv  out  such  a  work. 

Finally,  the  committee  urges  that  the  causcfi  of  defective 
sight  and  hearing  should  be  investigated,  with  a  view  to 
educating  children,  parents,  and  teachers  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  such  defects 
among  our  school  children. 

liepoHcd  causea  of  (/rfecffi  of  aiijht :  Astigmatism,* 
hypermetropia,*  myopia,*  acute  inflammation,*  bad  furni- 
ture, bad  posture  at  desk,  congenital  causes,  constant  use 
of  eyes,  defective  light  at  home,  holding  books  too  near 
eyes,  lack  of  outdoor  exercise,  poor  food,  poor  ])rint,  poor 
ventilation  of  schoolrooms,  neglect  of  parents  and  teachers. 
lieported  muses  oftlvfich  of  heaniuj  :  Adenoid  growths, 
catarrh,  congenital  causes,  falls,  measles,  neglect  of 
parents,  scarlet  fever. 

F.  W.  r>o()Tn,  Chairman, 
().  H.  r>UKHnT, 

E.  P.\I1KE  Lkwis, 

('lai:en(']:  J.  Blake, 
Peiicival  Hall, 

Coiiiviittec. 

Miss  Maky  li.  ('AMTiiELL,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Educatir)nal  Adviser  for  the  Chicago  School 
of  Special  Etlncation,  \w\i  read  a  paper  on  "The  Chicago 
Hospital  School  for  Nervous  and  Dt^Iicate  Children ;  Its 
Educational  and  Scientilic  Methods." 


♦Tlipsf  un*,  of  <'()urj*o,  tho  (lffr?cts  theinH(>lv<*8,  l»nt  were  reported  an 
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Miss  Campbeirs  paper,  while  interestiDg  in  many  wftys 
and  worth  careful  study  by  all  interested  in  the  education 
of  nervous  and  defective  children,  was  not  especially  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  so  no  further 
mention  of  it  will  be  made  here. 

The  last  address  on  the  programme  was  given  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Goldstein  of  St.  Louis,  Editor  of  the  "  Laryngo- 
scope," on  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Defective  Child."  Dr. 
Goldstein  coniSned  his  remarks  entirely  to  the  deaf  child. 
He  began  by  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  with  which  teachers  of  the  deaf,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  are  quite  familiar,  and  made  the  statement 
that  the  growth  of  speech  teaching  is  one  of  the  phases 
of  that  evolution. 

The  rest  of  his  address  was  largely  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  uspd  by  Dr.  Urbantschitscb  of  Vienna 
in  teaching  the  deaf  aurally. 

This  method  Dr.  Goldstein  studied  in  Vienna  in  1894, 
and,  returning  to  St.  Louis,  he  employed  it  in  teaching  a 
number  of  girls  in  St.  Joseph's  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  the  child  is  assumed  to  be 
totally  deaf — though  total  deafness  is  a  rarity,  and  there 
are  always  many  children  with  hearing  possibilities  in  our 
schools. 

Dr.  Goldstein  here  illustrated  the  method  with  a 
partially  deaf  girl  whom  he  had  formerly  taught  aurally. 

Beginning  with  a,  he  continued,  which  is  the  first  sound 
to  be  heard,  it  is  repeated,  even  for  weeks,  till  the  child 
can  hear  and  give  it  himself.  Then  o,  'oo,  5,  e,  and  other 
vowel  sounds  are  developed  and  differentiated,  perhaps 
in  three  or  four  months.  Gradually  the  latent  hearing 
will  respond  to  the  vocal  gymnastics. 

Then  follow  series  of  different  vowel  sounds,  and  then 
the  combination  of  simple  consonant  sounds  with  the 
vowels.      Here  much  time  must  often  be  spent  in  getting 
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the  difference  of  sonnds  correctly  understood.  When 
mistakes  are  made  by  the  papil  the  mistake  and  the  cor- 
rect form  should  be  repeated  till  the  difference  becomes 
clear. 

After  this  come  words  of  one  syllable,  the  development 
of  consonants  and  sentences.  Then  follows  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  all,  the  development  of  percep- 
tion of  inflection  of  the  voice. 

The  girl  with  whom  these  experiments  have  been  made 
is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  case.  The  scnools  are  full  of 
such  pupils.  Teachers  and  pupils  in  the  future  will  have 
the  help  of  scientists  in  developing  methods  of  teaching, 
and  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf  who  have  hearing  will 
be  educated  in  a  different  way  from  those  who  have  none. 

Then  followed  an  exhibition  of  the  acousticou,  which  is 
used  in  teaching  children  of  the  McCowen  Oral  School 
aurally.  This  instrument  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, also  inventor  of  the  akoulalion. 

Several  children  from  the  school  were  present  and  were 
tested  by  Dr.  Goldstein  with  the  voice,  and  by  Miss 
Bingham  with  the  acousticon. 

One  child  with  considerable  hearing  did  equally  well 
both  ways.  Another  child  was  found  in  the  audience 
whose  hearing  had  never  been  used,  aud  who  was  con- 
sidered totally  deaf  by  her  teachers. 

Dr.  Goldstein  was  unable  to  make  her  hear  sounds  with 
the  unaided  voice,  but  she  seemed  to  catch  the  sound  of 
a  with  the  acousticon,  although  this  was  not  made  certain. 
Miss  Bingham  then  started  to  use  the  instructicon 
(supposed  to  be  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  the  same 
kind)  with  the  child,  hut  it  broke  down. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Goldstein  said  he  believed  the  instru- 
ments exhibited  could,  in  some  cases,  reach  children  who 
could  not  hear  the  voice  alone,  and  develop  their  hearing 
till  the  voice  might  be  used.  But  he  insisted  that  the 
beginning  should  be  made  with  the  vowel  sounds,  as  he 
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had  illustrated,  rather  thau  with  words  and  sentences  as 
is  done  in  the  McGowen  School. 

Professor  Hall  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
reported  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year : 

For  President,  Miss  Margaret  Bancrofi\  Head  of  the 
Haddeufield  Training  School,  New  Jersey ;  for  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  ;  for  Secretary,  Miss  Anna 
ScHAFFER,  State  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Wis- 
consin. 

They  were  unanimously  elected. 

Resolutions  were  passed  thanking  Dr.  Goldstein  and 
Miss  Campbell  for  their  addresses,  and  the  retiring  officers 
for  their  efficient  work. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings was  so  small.  The  programme  was  carefully  arranged 
and  the  papers  well  prepared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  be  widely  read  when  published  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

It  seems,  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  low  rates  and  ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  studying  educational  exhibits, 
that  great  expositions  are  not  the  best  places  for  educa- 
tional meetings.  There  are  too  many  counter-attractions 
and  too  much  to  wear  out  those  who  attend. 

However  the  meeting  was  successful  in  carrying  out 
smoothly  all  the  work  laid  out  for  it,  and  in  presenting 
to  the  world  several  valuable  papers  on  the  education  of 
children  for  whom  little  was  done  in  ancient  times,  and 
for  whom  there  is  yet  left  much  to  be  done. 

PEKCIVAL  HALL, 
ProfeHHOi'  in  itallandei  College^   WaMngton,  J).  C. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
SEVENTH  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  whieb  held  its 
sessions  in  St.  Louis  during  the  week  of  August  20-27, 
was  undoubtedly  the  largest  gathering  of  the  deaf  ever 
assembled  for  purposes  of  business,  and  the  Seventh 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  which 
occupied  one  day  of  the  week,  was,  by  far,  the  largest  one 
ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  proper  was  not  so  national  in  point  of 
representation  as  could  have  been  wished.  Only  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Canada  among  foreign  countries 
were  represented  by  delegates.  But  papers  were  read 
from  France,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Italv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  was  the  most  representative  gather- 
ing of  the  deaf  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  Fully 
thirty-five  of  the  States  and  Territories  were  repre- 
sented. Delegates  were  present  from  the  most  remote 
sections  of  the  nation — from  New  England,  from  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
from  California,  from  Minnesota.  At  previous  conven- 
tions of  the  Association  the  local  element  has  largely 
predominated,  but  on  this  occasion  the  outside  attend- 
ance and  membership  largely  exceeded  the  local. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  Saturday 
afternoon,  August  20,  in  Library  Hall  of  the  Halls  of 
Congress  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The  day  had  been 
set  aside  by  the  authorities  of  the  Exposition  as  "  Gallau- 
det  Day,"  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet.  As  the  Congress  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  the 
President  of  the  Association  presided  at  all  the  business 
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meetings  (luring  the  week.  Id  bin  openiug  remarks  the 
President  drew  a  parallel  between  Tlioatas  Jefferson  and 
Thomas  Hopkins  Giillaudet.  Tlie  former  had  purchased 
from  France  the  grand  domain  of  Louisiana.  The  latter 
had  obtained  from  France  the  means  of  opening  to  the 
deaf  of  America  the  domain  of  knowledge.  Both  had 
accomplished  their  work  ngainst  the  opposition  and 
skepticism  of  a  large  part  of  the  public.  Both  had  shown 
judgment  and  foresight  far  in  advance  of  their  time. 

Several  leading  officials  of  the  Fair,  including  Presi- 
dent Francis,  bad  been  invited  to  address  the  Congress, 
but  all  sent  letters  of  regret,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  duties,  except  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Ste- 
vens, who  was  present  and  gave  an  excellent  and  appro- 
priate address  of  welcome. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  all  to  receive  an  address  in 
person  from  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaupet,  and  universal  was  the 
disappointment  expressed  that  he  was  unable  to  attend. 
But  he  sent  an  excellent  message  which  was  received  by 
the  Congress  with  frequent  applause.  At  its  close  Dr. 
Gallandet  was  given  au  ovation  in  the  form  of  a  "Chan- 
tauquasalute"  from  the  hundreds  present.  The  message 
is  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  W,  K.  Aroo,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf,  to  address 
the  Congress,  and  he  responded  in  an  appropriate  and 
eloquent  manner.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  Mr.  E. 
A.  Hodgson,  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, by  Mr.  F.  R.  GriAV,  of  Pittsburg,  in  behalf  of  the 
Gallaudet  Alumni  Association,  and  by  Rev.  J.  H.  CLom, 
of  St.  Louis,  in  behalf  of  the  local  deaf.  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann, 
of  Cleveland,  made  a  brief  address,  nrgtiig  the  deaf  not  to 
forget,  in  their  tribute  to  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  to 
give  a  place  to  Laurent  Clerc,  who  brought  the  sign 
language  to  America,  and  who  was  the  first  deaf  teacher  j 
of  the  deaf  in  this  country.  This  closed  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  day  of  the  Congress. 
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On  Sunday  religious  services  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  at  which  deaf  clergymen  of  different  denomi- 
nations officiated,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Bobert  P. 
McGregor,  of  Ohio,  gave  a  lecture  on  '*  The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem "  before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  Congress  assembled  pursuant  to  the  regular  pro- 
gramme Monday  morning  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Central  High  School.  The  President  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  extended  a 
fraternal  greeting  to  the  foreign  delegates,  and  said  that 
the  interests  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  world  were 
identical,  irrespective  of  race  or  nationality.  He  further 
specified  certain  points  concerning  which  it  behooved 
the  deaf  of  the  world  to  take  united  action. 

The  Committee  on  Programme,  bearing  in  mind  that 
this  was  the  first  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf 
during  the  twentieth  century,  had  assigned  topics  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  kind  of  retrospective  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  world,  to  the  end 
that  the  Congress  might  the  better  deliberate  and  deter- 
mine as  to  the  future. 

First  on  the  programme  was  a  paper  on  *'  The  Intel- 
lectual Status  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States,''  by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Draper,  of  Gallaudet  College,  published  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Annals.  The  paper  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  considerable  discussion  followed,  all  of  which 
was  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed  therein. 

Following  this  came  a  paper  on  '*  The  Intellectual,  In- 
dustrial, Social,  and  Moral  Status  of  the  Deaf  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  Mr.  George  Frankland,  of  London.  It  was 
full  of  interest  and  value,  and  at  its  close  it  was  filed  on 
the  minutes  without  discussion.  The  Congress  then  ad- 
journed for  the  day. 

Tuesday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  a  business  meeting 
of  the  National  Association. 

In  a  formal  address  the  President  reviewed  its  work  and 
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called  attention  to  important  matters  that  required  the 
attention  and  action  of  the  body,  such  as  the  questiou  of 
methods,  the  sign  language,  newspaper  exaggeration,  etc. 
lie  made  special  mention  of  what  he  called  the  "vagabond 
evil,"  meaning  the  injury  done  to  the  respectable  deaf  by 
disreputable  deaf  persons,  or  imposters  pretending  to  be 
deaf,  who  go  about  preying  upon  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  also  referred  strongly  to  the  need  of  a  high 
standard  among  deaf  ministers  to  the  deaf,  and  urged  the 
deaf  to  protest  against  unworthy  persons  entering  the 
ministry. 

Reports  of  officers  and  of  standing  committees  were  read, 
and  then  followed  the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted 
as  follows : 

President,  Geo.  W.  Veditz,  of  Colorado. 

First  Vice-President,  D.  W.  George,  of  Illinois. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barrett,  of  Iowa. 

Third  Vice-President,  O.  J.  Whildin,  of  Maryland. 

Fourth  Vice-President,  J.  F.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 

Secretary,  J.  H.  Cloud,  of  Missouri. 

Treasurer,  N.  Field  Morrow,  of  Indiana. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Congress  proper  resumed  the 
programme  of  papers.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  on  "  The  Industrial  Status  of  the 
Deaf  in  the  United  States,"  was  read.  It  is  published  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Annuls. 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Industrial  Status  of  the 
Deaf — Messrs.  Warren  Robinson,  of  Wisconsin,  P.  L. 
AxLiNO,  of  Washington,  and  A.  L.  Pach,  of  New  York. 
For  live  years  the  Committee  had  been  at  work  collecting 
statistics  relating  to  the  industrial  status  of  the  deaf  after 
leaving  school.  The  report  of  results  was  submitted  to 
the  Association,  and  it  contains  much  that  is  of  great 
interest  and  value.  It  is  probably  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  woik  ever  accomplished  by  the  National  Associ- 
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ation.  It  was  moved  and  carried  iiDauimously  that  this 
branch  of  work  be  established  as  a  permanent  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics,  aud  that  the  same  committee,  with 
two  more  members  added,  be  continued  until  the  next 
national  convention.  The  President  named  Messrs.  O. 
II.  Kegensbukg,  of  Illinois,  and  Anton  Schhoedek,  of 
Minnesota,  as  the  additional  members  of  the  Committee. 

Papers  on  "The  Intellectual,  Industrial,  Social,  and 
Moral  Status  of  the  Deaf  in  Germany,"  were  read  by  Mr. 
Albin  M.  Watzulik,  of  Sachsen-Altenburg,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin CzEMPiN,  of  Berlin  ;  and  papers  on  the  same  topic  by 
Messrs.  Henri  Gaillard  and  Henri  Jeanvoine  of  France, 
as  well  as  one  from  Italy,  were  filed  on  the  minutes. 

Thursday  morning  the  Congress  continued  its  session. 
First  on  the  programme  was  a  paper  on  "  The  Social 
Status  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States,"  by  Dr.  T.  F. 
Fox,  of  New  York.  It  is  published  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Annuls, 

This  paper  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  applause  was  frequent  aud  prolonged.  A  full  discus- 
sion followed. 

A  paper  on  "The  lutellectual,  Industrial,  Social,  and 
Moral  Status  of  the  Deaf  in  Canada,"  written  by  Mr. 
Herbert  W.  Roberts,  of  Toronto,  was  read. 

Friday  morning  the  programme  opened  with  a  paper 
on  **  The  Moral  and  Religious  Status  of  the  Deaf  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Hasenstab,  of  Chicago.  It 
was  replete  with  statistics  which  the  writer  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  collect.     Lengthy  discussion  followed. 

Papers  written  by  Mr.  Lars  A.  IIavstad,  for  Norway 
and  Denmark,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Titze,  for  Sweden,  showing 
the  intellectual,  industrial,  social,  and  moral  status  of  the 
deaf  in  those  countries,  were  filed  on  the  minutes  without 
reading. 

The  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  Literature  was  read 
and  accepted,  aud  the  work  was  established  as  a  perma* 
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nent  Bareau  of  InforraatioD,  with  the  same  committee  in 
charge  until  the  next  convention.  The  object  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  correct  newspaper  misrepresentation  as  far 
as  possible,  and  be  prepared  to  furnish  information  by 
means  of  circulars  and  correspondence  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  needed. 

The  Committee  on  Kesolutions  made  its  report. 
Strongly  worded  resolutions  endorsing  the  combined 
system  and  the  proper  use  of  the  sign  language,  favoring 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  duly  qualified  deaf 
teachers,  condemning  the  efforts  of  oralists  to  promote 
their  cause  by  prejudicing  the  public,  deprecating  the 
introduction  of  sectarianism  in  associations  of  the  deaf, 
and  expressing  sympathy  for  the  deaf  of  Ireland  who 
receive  little  government  support  in  their  education,  were 
passed  with  entire  unanimity,  as  well  as  the  usual  resolu- 
tions of  thanks.  The  Congress  then  adjourned  without 
day. 

This  Congress  was  not  the  only  gathering  of  the  deaf 
in  St.  Louis.  The  Illinois  Gallaudet  Union  held  a  con- 
vention in  East  St.  Louis  immediately  preceding  the 
Congress.  The  Missouri  Association  of  the  Deaf  also 
held  a  large  convention  during  the  week,  and  the  Gal- 
laudet  College  Alumni  Association  held  two  business 
meetings.  The  hist-uanied  association  revised  its  consti- 
tution and  elected  officers  as  follows  : 

President,  T.  F.  Fox,  of  New  York. 

First  Vice-President,  Thomas  Sheiudan,  of  Minnesota. 

Second  Vice-President,  Cloa  Lamson,  of  Ohio. 

Secretary,  L.  A.  Divine,  of  Nebraska. 

Treasurer,  J.  S.  Long,  of  Iowa. 

This  gathering  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  yet  held. 

The  social  side  of  the  Congress  was  amply  provided  for 
by  the  local  committee  in  the  form  of  several  receptions, 
a  grand  ball,  a  banquet,  and  a  river  excursion.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  French 
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Pavilion  on  the  Exposition  grounds  in  memory  of  De 
V£pee,  and  an  address  was  made  by  the  French  Commis- 
sioner General.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  at 
the  German  Pavilion  in  memory  of  Samnel  Heinicke. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  although  this  Congress  was 
the  largest  business  gathering  of  the  deaf  ever  held,  and 
although  representatives  of  all  methods  of  instruction 
were  present,  the  proceedings  were  marked  by  harmony 
and  almost  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  educated  deaf  the  world  over  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  all  questions  that  vitally  affect 
their  interests.  This  great  and  representative  gathering 
of  the  deaf  in  St.  Louis  during  the  week  of  August  20-27 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  a  center  from  which  will 
radiate  influences  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  deaf 
not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  world. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
•       Insltnietar  in  Vie  Minne»ota  School^  FaribauU^  Minn, 
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BiiANFOKD,  Conn.,  July  4,  11)04. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Smith, 

Presidettt^  etc. 

Dear  Dr.  Smith  :  Remembering  my  promise  to  send 
you  a  message  for  the  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  1  take  advan- 
tage of  a  quiet  morning  on  Green  Island  to  keep  my  en- 
gagement. 

I  need  hardly  assure  the  members  of  the  Congress  that 
I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  give  them  a  personal  greet- 
ing on  the  day  chosen  to  honor  the  memory  of  my  revered 
father.  Had  I  not  planned  some  time  ago  to  spend  most 
of  my  vacation  in  Europe,  I  should  certainly  have  accepted 

*  Read  before  the  International  Con^reHS  of  the  peaf ,  St.  li0^i8,  August 
20,  1904. 
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the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  published  programme,  and 
congratulate  the  committee  on  its  selection  of  subjects 
and  its  choice  of  those  who  will  lead  in  the  discussion  of 
them.  I  am  confident  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  will 
be  such  as  to  deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
friends  of  the  deaf  everywhere. 

The  old  question  of  methods  may  come  up  for  a  vote. 
If  it  does,  the  platform  of  the  "  Combined  System,"  adopted, 
1  believe,  by  every  congress  of  the  deaf  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  will,  without  doubt,  be  reaffirmed. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  first  suggestion  of  a  Com- 
bined System,  which  I  made  in  1867  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  leading  schools  in  Europe,  I  have  held  my  mind 
open  to  conviction  for  a  change  of  view.  From  time  to 
time  I  have  inspected  pure  oral  schools  in  Europe  and  in 
our  own  country,  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the 
measure  of  success  in  efforts  to  teach  all  the  deaf  to  speak 
would  justify  the  claim  that  all  methods  besides  the  oral 
method  ought  to  be  banished  from  their  schools.  These 
examinations  have  not  disclosed  any  greater  percentage  of 
success  than  appeared  in  1867. 

My  conviction,  then  formed,  remains  unchanged,  there- 
fore, that  a  proportion  of  the  deaf  approaching,  and  in 
some  instances  probably  exceeding,  fifty  per  cent.,  cannot 
attain  that  measure  of  success  in  speech  which  will  justify 
the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  that  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  meet,  in  recent  years,  many  edu- 
cated deaf-mutes  in  the  countries  of  Europe  where  the 
oral  method  is  almost  exclusively  followed.  The  testi- 
mony of  these  orally  taught  deaf  persons  fully  confirms 
the  view  just  expressed. 

My  opinion  is,  therefore,  as  decided  as  ever  that  a  sys- 
tem which,  while  giving  an  opportunity  io  QyQty  deaf  child 
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to  acquire  speech,  and  careful  oral  instruction  to  all  shown 
to  be  capable  of  success,  makes  use  of  manual  methods  to 
that  extent  which  the  varying  conditions  of  deaf  children 
plainly  demand,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  one  which 
holds  to  a  single  method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

A  subject  has  been  considerably  discussed  of  late  in  the 
school  papers,  which  will  very  likely  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  sign  language. 
Some  of  those  who  would  abolish  it  from  the  chapel,  as 
well  as  from  the  schoolroom,  have  claimed  me  as  sup- 
porting their  views  because  I  once  said  in  a  convention  of 
teachers  that  **  the  sign  language  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
Many  things  of  great  benefit  and  value  to  mankind  may 
be  misused  and  so  become  '^  dangerous."  It  is  true  that 
the  sign  language  may  be  used  by  injudicious  teachers  to 
an  extent  that  will  interfere  with  the  proper  acquisition 
of  verbal  language  by  deaf  children.  But  this  by  no  means 
justifies  its  exclusion. 

My  opinion  is  that,  even  with  pupils  capable  of  the 
greatest  success  in  speech,  a  certain  use  of  signs,  espe- 
cially for  chapel  services  and  lectures,  is  highly  beneficial. 
This  fact  is  recognized  to-day  by  more  than  a  few  German 
teachers.  At  my  last  visit  to  the  school  founded  by  Hein- 
icke,  I  learned,  a  good  deal  to  my  surprise,  that  the  sign 
language  was  made  use  of  in  chapel  exercises.  In  my 
judgment  lectures  and  religious  services  for  the  deaf, 
whether  for  children  and  youth  in  school  or  for  adults, 
can  be  given  more  impressively  and  more  acceptably  by 
means  of  the  language  of  signs,  well  tendered,  than  in  any 
other  way. 

In  the  schoolroom  it  is  well  to  minimize  the  use  of 
signs  as  far  as  ])ossible.  But  they  have  their  place  here; 
often  when  spelled,  written,  or  spoken  words  fail  to  make 
the  teacher's  meaning  clear.  In  1897  I  found  a  German 
teacher  in  an  oral  scliool  giving  new  words  to  his  class. 
He  wrote  the  words  on  the  blackboard,  spoke  them^  an(} 
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then  made  a  clear  De  TEp^e  sign  for  each  one.  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  this.  '*  To  make  sure  the  children  under- 
stand the  meaning,"  said  he.  I  told  him  I  was  gratified 
to  find  such  a  practice  prevailing  in  an  oral  school. 

But  I  must  not  make  this  letter  too  long.  Pray  give 
my  warmest  greeting  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress. 
Though  far  from  them  in  body,  I  shall  be  with  them  in 
spirit  OD  Gallaudet  day.  If  some  of  my  old  college  boys 
will  get  to  the  top  of  a  high  building,  they  may  catch  a 
direct  message  from  me  by  ''  wireless  telegraphy,"  ''  tele- 
pathy," or  some  other  means.  Whether  this  works  or 
not,  you  may  be  sure  my  heart  will  beat  in  sympathy  with 
the  heart  of  the  Congress. 

Always  most  sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA.* 

RELATIVE   POLITICAL   POSITION   OF   AMERICA. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  present  position  of  the  United 
States  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

Not  many  years  ago  what  the  United  States  would  say, 
think,  or  do  in  any  given  event  was  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  European  peoples  and  rulers.  Their 
opinion  of  America  in  general  was  expressed  by  Sydney 
Smith's  flippant  query,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book?  " 

This  attitude  has  been  changed,  almost  in  a  twinkling. 
To-day  no  European  people  or  potentate  thinks  of  taking 
any  important  step  in  commerce,  war,  politics,  or  foreign 
relations,  without  considering  anxiously  what  the  United 
States  will  probably  say,  think,  or  do,  supposing  that  step 
taken. 

*  Read  before  the  InternatioDal  CuDgress  of  the  Deaf,  St.  Louis,  Angust 
22,  1904. 
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With  the  exception  of  some  events  occurring  very  re- 
cently this  pre-eminence  has,  happily,  been  reached  by 
wholly  peaceful  means.  It  is  the  natural  and  almost  in- 
evitable result  of  the  possession  of  a  virgin  and  almost 
boundless  continent,  rich  in  mine,  field  and  forest,  by  a 
people  homogeneous  in  spirit  though  various  in  blood, 
imbued  with  democratic  principles,  and,  until  very  lately, 
untrammeled  in  trade  and  with  the  utmost  freedom  to 
pursue  individual  ambition  in  any  field  of  effort. 

RELATIVE   POSITION   IN  EDUCATION. 

In  the  domains  of  education,  art,  and  literature,  we 
may  not  indeed  claim  such  unquestioned  influence  for 
America  as  in  the  lines  above  mentioned ;  yet  in  certain 
departments  of  those  domains  the  claim  will  hold  good. 
Oue  of  these  departments  is  the 

EDUCATION    OF   THE   DEAF-BLIND. 

This  has  been  frequently  attempted  in  the  old  world, 
but  much  less  generally  than  in  America,  where  the  attempt 
was  contemporaneous  with  efforts  to  educate  the  deaf. 
Originating  in  the  case  of  Julia  Brace,  and  culminating  in 
that  of  Helen  Keller,  public  and  private  sympathy  has 
gone  out  to  each  victim  of  this  double  or  triple  affliction 
whose  sad  fate  became  known.  In  many  other  lands 
people  have  seen  such  victims  and  sighed  that 

*'  Of  all  the  woes  mankind  inherits, 
It  surely  most  compassion  merits 
To  be  both  blind  and  deaf ; " 

but  it  was  reserved  for  America  to  make  a  public  and 
general  task  of  easing  this  especial  woe  by  giving  its  vic- 
tims the  boon  of  education.  In  not  a  few  cases  besides 
the  two  mentioned  the  task  has  been  crowned  with  a 
measure  of  success  that  commands  the  wonder  and  the 
admiration  of  thoughtful  and  tender-hearted  persons  in 
every  land.     Another  of  these  departments  is  the 
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education,  but  not  with  the  power  to  earn  bread,  is  only  to 
prepare  for  them  a  sharper  sting  in  poverty,  a  more  poig- 
nant shame  in  dependence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
paper  to  be  read  to  the  Congress  on  tliis  subject  will  show 
that  the  schools  are  alive  to  this  greatest  of  needs  and 
sparing  no  effort  to  meet  it ;  and  every  deaf  person  should 
exert  all  his  influence  to  promote  this  aim  of  the  schools. 

THE   SIGN   LANGUAGE. 

Various  causes,  chiefly  the  increased  use  of  speech  and 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  have  combined  during  the  period 
under  review  to  lessen  in  some  degree  the  prevalence  and 
in  a  greater  degree  the  perfection  of  the  sign  language.  The 
language  remains,  but  fewer  deaf  people  and  still  fewer 
instructors  of  them  become  accomplished  masters  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  coming  generation  of  the  deaf  will  see  fewer, 
if  any,  men  like  the  Turners,  Gallaudets,  Peets,  Gilletts, 
and  Noyeses,  who  by  means  of  this  language  have  stirred 
the  hearts,  kindled  the  emotions,  uplifted  the  souls, 
touched  the  humor,  and  swayed  the  minds  of  multitudes 
of  the  deaf.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  one  of  the  prices  that  the 
deaf  must  pay  for  improvement — or  efforts  at  improve- 
ment— in  other  directions.  No  fear  need  be  felt,  however, 
that  the  sign  language  will  not  survive  in  vigor,  for  it  is 
as  rooted  in  human  nature  as  the  passions  and  emotions 
and  aspirations  of  which  it  is  the  swift,  easy,  capacious, 
and  accommodating  vehicle. 

DEAF   TEACHERS. 

In  the  United  States,  taking  schools  for  the  deaf  of 
every  kind,  more  than  \Q^  per  cent,  of  the  instructors  are 
deaf.  If  the  comparison  be  confined  to  well-equipped 
pnV)lic  schools  the  percentage  is  decidedly  greater.  Great 
as  it  is,  it  is  less  than  formerly,  and  probably  destined  to 
grow  still  less.  Notwithstanding,  no  fear  need  be  felt 
that  properly  qualified  deaf  people  will  not  always  find 
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the  new  world  with  a  certain  faintheartedness.  Never 
has  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  appeared 
more  difficult  to  me  than  since  my  visit  to  the  American 
schools.  But  at  the  same  time  the  insufficiency  of  the 
pure  oral  method  was  never  so  clear  in  my  mind,  and 
never  did  I  feel  the.  necessity  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  Germany  as  imperiously  as  now, 
after  the  exciting  impressions  I  received  from  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States."  And  Ferreri,  after  a  like  thorough  investigation, 
in  an  article  bearing  the  significant  title  of  '^  Victorious 
America,"  says,  "  Here  I  find  the  best  schools  for  the  deaf. 
*  *  *  They  (the  Americans)  are  doing  the  best  which 
it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  present  condition  of  science  ; 
and  in  a  not  far  distant  future  they  will  be  our  guide 
in  the  progressive  development  of  our  special  line  of  edu- 
cation." 

The  deaf  people  of  America  and  their  instructors  may 
well  feel  thankful  that  Providence  has  placed  their  lot  in 
a  land  thus  highly  commended  by  qualified  observers 
from  the  old  world  ;  it  should  not,  however,  inflate  them, 
but  rather  inspire  them  with  determination  to  see  that  it 
shall  be  deserved — that  no  efforts  of  theirs  shall  be  spared 
to  carry  the  education  and  all  the  best  interests  of  the  deaf 
onward  and  upward  toward  perfection. 

AUIilCULAU   INSTRUCTION. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  there  have  been  marked 
developments  in  this  country  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
One  of  these  is  the  systematic  endeavor  to  keep  alive  and 
increase  by  use  and  practice  latent  powers  of  hearing 
among  certain  pupils.  This,  like  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind,  is  largely  an  American  enterprise.  Some  in- 
dividual experiments  had  been  made  in  France,  but  long 
abandoned,  when  Mr.  James  A.  Gillespie,  of  Nebraska, 
took  up  the  work  in  1881.     Since  then  the  effort  has  been 
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pushed  in  many  schools.  It  has  stimulated  the  inventioD 
of  devices  to  aid  hearing.  An  association  to  promote  it 
was  formed  in  1894.  In  1903  there  were  100  pupils  in 
18  schools  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  auricular  meaus, 
besides  many  others  receiving  auricular  training. 

It  is  true  that  this  work  affects  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  pupils ;  yet  to  these  few  how  great  the 
boon!  They  may  be  graduated  as  hard-of-hearing 
hearing  persons;  may  receive  instruction,  at  school  and  in 
business,  through  the  ear ;  may  by  the  same  means  enter 
into  social  relations,  at  least  with  individuals ;  and  any 
powers  which  they  possess  of  understanding  speech  by 
sight  will  be  strougly  reinforced.  This  is,  therefore,  a  de- 
velopment that  should  receive  the  fullest  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  the  deaf. 

USE  OF  THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET. 

Within  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  [decided 
movement  to  use  the  manual  alphabet  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction. One  large  school  and  departments  in  two 
others,  these  last  among  the  largest  in  the  country,  have 
made  it,  with  writiug,  the  basis  of  instruction.  In  many 
other  schools  individual  instructors  have  striven  to  implant 
the  habit  of  its  use  among  pupils.  The  movement  is 
sound  in  reason  and  powerful  in  effect.  When  a  pupil 
tries  to  tell  in  words  bis  wants,  pleasures,  woes,  emotions, 
and  adventures  he  tries  to  think  in  words  ;  and  when 
he  has  gained  the  power  to  think  in  words  and  express 
his  thought  in  words  with  measurable  clearness  his  edu^ 
cation  is  already  half  accomplished.  This,  therefore,  is 
another  development  which  merits  the  hearty  appreciation 
and  aid  of  all  the  deaf. 

SPEECH    AND    THE    UNDERSTANDING    OF   SPEECH    BY    SIGHT. 

Great  as  have  been  the  developments  in  the  above  di- 
rections they  have  yet  been  exceeded  by  that  in  the  teach- 
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iDg  of  articulation  and  the  understanding  of  speech  by 
sight.  This  movement  began  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
period  above  named,  but  during  that  period  it  has  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity.  In  1883  there  were  but  14 
professedly  oral  schools  in  the  country,  while  in  1903 
there  were  63.  (Many  of  these  are,  it  is  true,  merely 
classes  rather  than  schools,  in  some  cases  almost  consist- 
ing of  the  ideal  oral  school  of  one  pupil.)  Taking  schools 
of  every  kind  the  number  of  pupils  in  professedly  oral 
schools  has  increased  in  the  above  period  from  9+  to  23  + 
per  cent.  If  the  comparison  be  confined  to  well-estab- 
lished public  schools  of  reputation  the  increase  has  been 
less  marked,  being  from  7+  to  14+  per  cent.  In  this 
comparison  no  account  is  taken  of  the  large  number  of 
pupils  in  schools  not  professedly  oral  who  are  taught 
speech,  or  are  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  speech,  because 
statistics  are  not  obtainable  for  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  these  has 
also  very  greatly  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
far  outnumber  those  taught  in  professedly  oral  schools. 

This  increased  attention  to  speech  is  another  develop- 
ment that  merits  aud  should  receive  the  sincere  approval 
of  all  inteUigeut  deaf  persons.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  culti- 
vation of  speech  was  too  long  neglected  in  American 
schools.  Even  the  speech  of  semi-mutes  suflFered  by  this 
neglect.  Every  one  must  rejoice  that  this  is  no  longer 
true — that  every  pupil  who  can  speak,  and  every  pupil 
who  cannot  speak  intelligibly  but  seems  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  do  so,  can  liave  his  powers  of  speech  preserved  or 
evoked,  aud  improved  to  the  utmost. 

On  the  other  hand  no  fears  need  be  felt  that  this  de- 
velopment amounting  to  a  reform — for  such  it  is — will 
finally  go  beyond  reasonable  bounds.  Many  have  had 
such  fears.  Ahout  the  time  of  the  Milan  Convention,  for 
instance,  the  sign  language  was  to  pass  utterly  out  of 
existence ;  the  manual  alphabet  was  to  be  a  thing  unknown  • 
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writing  was  to  be  dispeDsed  with  as  far  as  possible ;  the 
great  minds  that  had  labored  for  the  deaf  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  brought  about  such  beneficent  results  were,  with 
those  results,  to  be  discredited  ;  the  orally  taught  were  to 
enter  schools  and  colleges  for  the  hearing,  and  by  virtue 
of  oral  training  shine  in  contrast  with  all  who  had  not 
that  training ,  etc.,  etc.  These  fears  were  groundless. 
None  of  them  have  been  realized.  None  will  be.  If  the 
reform  has  seemed  rapid,  it  is  because  it  began  suddenly 
and  almost  from  a  standstill.  The  American  people  may 
be  trusted  not  only  to  adopt  any  improvement  upon  past 
methods,  but  also  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  in 
those  methods. 

DAY   SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
day,  denominational,  and  private  schools,  it  being  from  16 
in  1883  to  71  in  1903.  In  so  far  as  these  schools  serve 
as  feeders  to  organized  institutions  which  are  fully 
equipped  to  teach  trades  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of 
education,  they  may  become  a  benefit ;  but  in  so  far 
as  they  prevent  attendance  upon  the  well-equipped 
institutions  they  may  become  an  ultimate  injury  to  deaf 
children.  Although  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
been  set  up  as  a  result  of  oralist  enthusiasm  and  to  pro- 
mote oral  aims,  nevertheless  the  most  competent  and  ex- 
perienced quasi  oralists  and  pronounced  oralists  alike  con- 
cur in  this  view.  Of  the  former,  the  late  Dr.  Gordon, 
in  the  ablest  and  most  exhaustive  paper  he  produced, 
sums  up  the  matter  by  showing  that  '^  special  institutions 
remain  a  necessity  for  the  great  mass  of  deaf  children, 
and  they  continue  to  oflfer  superior  results,  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time,  money,  and  men.  And  this  is 
true  regardless  of  methods,  systems,  or  devices  of  in- 
struction "  ;  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Crouter  of  the  Mt.  Airy 
School,  comes  to  practically  the  same  conclusion  in  his 
Report  for  1902-03. 
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FEMALE   TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
female  compared  with  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 
period  named.  The  former  now  outnumber  the  latter 
more  than  2  to  1.  This  preponderance  is  especially 
marked  in  oral  schools.  More  than  85  pe7'  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Mt.  Airy  School  are  women.  In  the 
Clarke  Institution  all  are  women  ;  and  of  the  77  teachers 
sent  out  by  its  training  class  all  but  2  have  been  women. 
In  the  numerous  day  schools  begun  here  and  there  the 
teachers  are,  almost  to  a  woman,  women. 

This  is  a  development  that  obtains  in  schools  low  the 
hearing  also.  It  is  a  development  to  be  regretted  upon 
very  high  grounds.  Women  are  naturally  fitted  by  talent, 
tact,  and  patience,  to  be  teachers  of  little  children  and  of 
primary  classes  ;  but  these  children,  arrived  at  youth 
and  approaching  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  need 
for  their  fullest  growth  daily  contact  with  the  sterner  at- 
tributes of  human  nature,  the  more  logical  faculties,  and 
the  stricter  sense  of  justice  that  are  masculine  character- 
istics. Observant  women  admit  this.  So  do  managers 
of  oral  schools,  as  witness  the  remarks  of  President  Car- 
ter of  the  Clarke  Corporation  in  the  Report  of  that  school 
for  1903. 

A  reform  in  this  matter  must  be  of  slow  growth.  Yet 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  correct  public  opinion 
upon  it  may  be  trusted  finally  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment. The  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College  has 
done  something  to  start  such  an  improvement.  Of  its 
graduates  more  than  H2  per  cent,  have  been  men. 

TRADES    TEACHING. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  industrial  training.  In  no  small  sense  it  is  the  most 
vital  of  all  instruction  to  the  deaf.     Endowing  them  with 
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uals.  Such  cases,  however,  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  deaf  quite  generally  join  labor  unions  where  the 
nature  of  their  occupation  permits.  Labor  unions  have 
done  much  good  in  securing  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
deaf  to  join  them.  Some  unions,  however,  are  controlled 
by  demagogues,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  stir  up  trouble,  and 
the  deaf  should  be  warned  to  keep  out  of  such  unions. 
They  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  employers  as  friends 
rather  than  as  enemies,  which  latter  seems  to  be  the  view 
taken  by  many  labor  agitators  of  to-day. 

For  some  of  the  information  on  which  the  above  state- 
ments are  based  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Statistics.  Definite  information 
regarding  the  occupations  of  the  deaf  is  useful  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  work  of  this  committee  should  be  con- 
tinued and  extended. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  edu- 
cated deaf  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  number  who  owu 
their  homes.  While  accurate  data  ou  this  point  are  not 
avaihible,  probably  from  two  to  three  thousand  deaf  iu 
the  United  States  own  the  homes  in  which  they  live. 

The  gratifying  prosperity  of  the  deaf  generally  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  schools  in 
teaching  trades.  In  this  policy  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
were  pioneers.  The  public  schools  have  since  adopted 
this  policy  in  a  modified  form,  and  manual  training  is 
now  a  recognized  part  of  the  educational  system  in  every 
progressive  community. 

The  industrial  departments  of  our  schools  are  generally 
well  managed,  and  as  well  equipped  as  the  funds  will  permit. 
According  to  my  observations  deaf  instructors  as  a  rule 
do  the  best  work.  There  are  exceptions.  I  have  seen 
some  very  good  hearing  instructors,  and  some  mighty 
poor  deaf  ones.     But  the  rule  is  the  other  way.     It  would 
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be  a  good  plan  once  in  a  while  to  give  the  industrial 
instructor  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  knock  about  and 
learn  the  new  wrinkles  in  his  line,  and  ascertain  what 
his  pupils  need  to  learn  at  school. 

To  attain  the  highest  efficiency,  however,  the  whole 
system  of  industrial  training  in  our  schools  should  be 
radically  changed.  In  the  early  days  of  the  schools 
many  of  the  pupils  were  almost  grown-up  men  and  wo- 
men, and  the  nc'od  of  teaching  them  trades  was  obvious. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  are  mostly  quite 
young,  and  generally  too  immature  to  learn  definite  trades 
while  at  school. 

The  occupations  which  the  deaf  can  follow  are  many 
and  varied,  whereas  the  number  of  trades  that  can  be 
taught  at  school  are  few.  Many  of  these  occupations 
require  expensive  machinery  which  the  schools  cannot 
provide.  How  to  bring  the  deaf  directly  into  the  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  adapted  is  the  problem.  The 
solution  must  be  found  in  some  kind  of  apprenticeship. 

Industrial  training  at  school  is  valuable  not  so  much 
for  the  instruction  given  in  particular  trades  as  for  the 
training  which  it  gives  to  the  eye  and  the  hand  and  the 
habits  of  industry  thus  formed.  Its  chief  object  should 
be  to  furnish  relaxation  for  the  mind  and  to  ascertain  the 
natural  bent  of  the  child.  For  this  purpose  sloyd, 
or  manual  training,  is  preferable  to  set  trades.  This 
department  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only 
working  in  wood  but  also  in  metal,  clay,  leather,  etc.  Con- 
siderable freedom  should  be  allowed.  Working  in  metal, 
such  as  witli  wire,  old  clock  wheels,  etc.,  would  discover 
the  child  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  Clay-modeling 
would  reveal  aptitude  for  carving  in  wood  or  stone,  and 
for  sculpture.  One  of  the  most  gifted  sculptors  in  the 
country  to-day  did  not  discover  his  talent  till  he  was 
upward  of  twenty-five  years  old.  What  if  be  had  found 
his  calling  when  a  boy  ? 
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Beal  trades  instruction  should  begin  after  tbe  school 
course  is  completed.  A  few  trades  can  be  taught  at 
school  through  a  post-graduate  course.  But  I  think  the 
schools  should  go  further  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
large  factories  might  apprentice  the  pupils  and  start  them 
on  such  careers  as  are  best  suited  to  them. 

There  should  be  a  traveling  instructor  who  would  go 
among  the  factories  and  look  after  the  apprentices,  and 
the  literary  or  technical  instruction  connected  with  the 
work  should  be  carried  on  through  a  systematic  course  of 
correspondence.  The  apprentices  should  serve  without 
compensation,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  and  during  the 
apprenticeship  should  still  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
school.  On  completing  the  course  a  certificate  should  be 
given  stating  the  exact  standing  of  the  workman,  and  it 
should  be  given  only  for  merit,  so  that  in  time  the  certifi- 
cates would  be  of  recognized  value  in  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Such  an  instructor,  being  a  State  officer,  would  command 
more  attention  and  be  in  far  better  position  to  secure 
suitable  places  for  the  deaf  than  the  deaf  themselves  or 
their  friends.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  should  be  a 
man  of  tact  and  common  sense,  and  that  he  should  be 
paid  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  good  teacher. 

The  plan  proposed  need  not  cost  the  schools  any  more 
than  the  present  system.  The  only  expense  would  be  for 
the  instructor,  who  would  take  the  place  of  several  trades 
instructors.  It  would  give  the  pupils  a  much  wider  rauge 
of  occupation  than  the  trades  taught  at  school,  for,  as  is 
known,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  deaf  actually  follow 
tho  trades  learned  at  school. 

lu  this  way  I  believe  many  deaf  might  be  placed  in 
positions  which  they  could  fill  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  It  would  prevent 
many  attempting  occupations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted 
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and  changiug  from  one  to  another.  It  would  give  those 
possessing  proper  qualifications  a  chance  to  enter  the 
right  field,  which  they  might  never  have  otherwise. 

OLOF  HANSON, 
4545  Brooklyn  Avenue,  JSeattUy  Washington, 
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UNITED  STATES.* 

''Society,"  saith  the  text,  'Ms  the  happiness  of  life;" 
still  there  is  much  counted  social  that  is  merely  grega- 
rious. Doubtless  humanity  is  better  company  than  a 
bare  hillside ;  but  not  a  little  depends  on  how  near  we 
come  to  the  humanity,  and  how  near  we  come  to  the  hill. 
At  the  best  society  is  relative,  and  the  inclination  for  or 
against  it  is  much  a  matter  of  temperament  and  environ- 
ment. Deaf  men  and  women  are  controlled  by  these 
conditions  to  the  same  extent  as  other  people,  and  the 
too  general  belief  that  the  deaf  shun  social  intercourse 
with  the  hearing  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

A  fundamental  error  was  made  in  the  past  by  consider- 
ing the  deaf  as  a  special  class,  to  be  regarded,  discussed, 
and  legislated  for  as  such,  instead  of  plain  human  beings 
who,  judged  according  to  certain  universal  standards,  be- 
long to  various  classes  in  which  those  standards  would 
place  other  members  of  the  human  family.  This  was  an 
error  of  the  early  teachers,  but  it  was  excusable  at  the 
time  in  order  to  awaken  public  sympathy  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  deaf  an  education. 
Through  their  efforts  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  deaf 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  intellectual  improvement,  and 
isolated  from  social  life  and  activity,  gave  way  to  a  com- 
prehension of  their  real  condition,  and  led  to  providing 

*Kead  before   the   InterDtitioual  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  St.   Louis, 
August  25,  1004. 
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means  for  tlieir  uplifting.  Later  times  have  witnessed  a 
further  advance  in  the  gradual  removal  of  the  idea  of 
charity  in  connection  with  their  education. 

At  the  present  day  the  American  deaf  do  not  regard 
themselves  in  the  light  of  a  class  distinct  from  the  general 
public,  nor  ask  for  sympathy  because  of  their  impedi- 
ment. They  would  be  considered  as  individuals,  just  as 
any  other  members  of  the  community  are  considered. 
They  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  separate  class,  but  as  a 
part  of  various  classes  to  which  their  standing  morally, 
mentally,  and  personally  would  assign  them ;  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  same  standards  and  governed  by  the  same 
rules.  They  ask  that  each  be  judged  on  his  own  merits 
and  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  showing. 

It  may  be  asked,  *'  Why,  then,  do  the  deaf  assemble  in 
associations  and  conventions  ;  is  this  not  making  a  *  class* 
of  themselves?''  To  this  we  answer  that  to  the  super- 
ficial observer  it  may  appear  so,  but  a  closer  examination 
of  the  subject  places  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  There 
is  much  that  the  general  public  has  to  learn  about  the 
deaf,  and  this  information,  to  be  authentic,  must  come 
from  the  experience  of  the  deaf  themselves.  One  of 
their  greatest  teachers  has  happily  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell  when  he  made  the  prophetic  utterance  '^  that  the 
problem  in  which  they  are  personally  so  interested  is 
eventually  to  be  solved  not  by  hearing  and  speaking 
theorists  acting  on  outside  lines  and  giving  directions  to 
the  carrying  out  of  predetermined  evolutions,  but  by  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  educated  deaf-mutes 
themselves,  acting  from  the  inside,  learning  from  a  com- 
parison of  views  the  benefits  conferred  and  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  them  by  wise  and  unwise  training." 

With  the  exception  of  service  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  performance  of  jury  duty — for  which  he  is  in- 
capacitated by  his  deafness — there  are  no  legal  obstacles 
to  the  deaf  man  performing  the  usual  duties  of  citizen- 
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ship.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  iu  a  business  sense, 
be  is  mor^  or  l.ess  hindered  by  his  impediment  in  seeking 
positions  in  the  civil  service;  he  is  also  debarred  by 
deafness  from  many  fraternal  organizations,  and  some 
life  insurance  companies  consider  him  an  extraordinary 
risk  and  require  an  additional  premium  to  the  standard 
rate  for  insuring  him.  These  are  the  main  inconveni- 
encies  with  which  he  must  put  up,  always  remembering 
that  deafness  itself  is  a  serious  'handicap  under  any 
condition. 

While  we  are  to  consider  the  social  status  of  the  deaf 
from  a  sociological  aspect  only,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  education  is  the  foundation  of  social  elevation, 
and  its  possession  or  the  lack  of  it  must  influence  the 
attitude  of  society  toward  them,  controlling  the  conditions 
peculiarly  affecting  for  good  or  ill  their  daily  lives  and 
their  relations  with  the  community  at  large.  To  the 
superior  standard  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
especially  to  Gallaudet  College,  which  has  given  such 
marked  results  in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  of  our 
own  country,  and  is  exerting  a  permanent  influence  in 
circles  beyond  the  sea,  we  owe  the  leading  position  which 
the  American  deaf  hold  to-day.  For  the  assertion  that 
the  deaf  of  this  country  are  on  a  superior  plane  to  those 
abroad  we  have  the  authority  not  only  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Paris  in  1900,  but 
of  foreign  deaf  men  and  women  who  have  had  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  the  conditions  here  and  abroad. 

Coming  directly  to  the  social  intercourse  of  the  deaf 
with  the  hearing,  experience  proves  that  where  deaf  people 
are  courteous  and  affable,  society,  with  few  exceptions, 
will  not  permit  the  lack  of  hearing  to  influence  it  un- 
favorably. The  educated  deaf  person  possessing  the  usual 
social  accomplishments  of  dancing,  knowledge  of  card 
games,  and  familiarity  with  social  usages,  who  has  con- 
versational powers  and  uses  speech  freely,  and  is  not  too 
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shy,  may  get  along  very  nicely  in  the  society  of  the  hearing. 
The  deaf  of  the  gentler  sex,  possibly  from  the  contrast 
they  present  to  the  hearing  society  woman,  are  often  very 
popuhir  at  society  functions,  especially  among  elderly  men. 
Even  the  deaf  who  do  not  use  speech  freely,  bat  resort 
to  tablet  and  pencil,  are  not  under  much  restraint  when 
in  the  society  of  the  cultured.  Oallaudet  College  students 
of  the  seventies  and  eighties  more  than  held  their  own  in 
the  circles  of  Washington  society,  and  were  not  much 
worried  by  their  deafness.  Not  a  few  of  them  subse- 
quently married  hearing  women  they  had  met  at  social 
functions. 

Very  much  does  depend  upon  the  individual  himself  as 
to  the  extent  he  succeeds  in  hearing  society.  He  must 
be  fortified  for  embarrassments,  and  the  neglect  and 
impatience  of  those  unaware  of  his  impediment.  Then, 
people  are  often  under  restraint  when  receiving  any  one 
whom  they  must  treat  differently  from  the  usual  run  of 
visitors,  and  it  may  take  longer  to  break  the  ice,  so  to 
speak.  Some  people,  especially  women,  have  decided 
objection  to  writing,  and  having  been  misled  by  too  con- 
fident oral  partisans,  they  may  consider  that  all  the  deaf 
ought  to  speak  and  read  the  lips  equally  well.  We  who 
go  through  the  mill  more  or  less  regularly  know  to  our 
sorrow  the  mortification  experienced  by  being  forced  to 
risk  blundering,  through  guessing  much  that  is  said. 
There  are  deaf  persons  who  speak  fairly  well  who  will  not 
speak  before  many  people.  They  are  fearful  of  slips  in 
pronunciation,  or  of  speaking  too  loud  to  be  agreeable, 
and  prefer  pad  and  pencil.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
semi-mutes,  though  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence.  Moht 
of  the  latter  use  speech  on  all  occasions  and  then,  strange 
to  relate,  run  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  "  playing  pos- 


sum." 


There  are  among  the  deaf  many  of  a  sensitive  tempera- 
ment who  are  particular  as  to  whom  they  shall  visit  or 
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receive.  They  are  Datiirally  averse  to  keeping  up  rela- 
tions with  people  who  do  not  appear  to  care  for  them,  or 
who  show  a  disposition  to  avoid  conversing  with  them, 
while  they  are  careful  to  cultivate  friendship  with  people 
who  are  disposed  to  receive  them  cordially,  especially 
when  making  calls.  Still,  on  the  whole,  they  do  not 
shun  the  society  of  the  hearing.  The  deaf  can  make 
themselves  too  prominent  when  they  forget  that  people 
are  sometimes  tired  and  would  be  left  alone.  It  is  the 
wise  deaf  person  who  detects  signs  of  this  trait  in  time 
and  respects  it ;  nor  does  its  appearance  necessarily 
imply  that,  at  such  times,  our  hearing  friends  are  rude  or 
uncivil.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  true,  but  the 
intelligent  deaf  person  should  know  how  to  treat  such 
cases. 

When  we  consider  the  deaf  '*in  the  lump"  we  find 
conditions  somewhat  different  from  that  among  the  more 
highly  educated.  In  cities  where  foreign  populations 
predominate,  men  and  women  are  often  unable  to  read 
and  write;  many  do  not  speak  the  English  language.  It 
is  a  fact  that  in  certain  sections  of  New  York  city  gestures 
play  almost  as  important  a  part  in  the  daily  transactions 
of  the  hearing  as  spoken  language.  These  people, 
among  whom  a  large  number  of  deaf  children  are  found, 
are  too  much  occupied  with  the  serious  side  of  life  to  en- 
tertain their  deaf  acquaintances  beyond  an  occasional 
gesture.  And  when  they  are  able  to  meet  the  deaf  half 
way,  the  double-hand  alphabet  with  all  sorts  of  gestural 
embellishments  is  the  chief  mode  of  communication. 
Orally  taught  deaf  seem  to  get  on  fairly  well  with  their 
parents  and  relatives  who  talk  to  them.  Beyond  the  im- 
mediate family  relations  converi<fitin?i  through  speech  and 
lip-reading  is  not  entirely  free,  exceptional  cases  excluded. 
I  personally  favor  oral  instruction  with  all  the  deaf  that 
can  protit  by  it,  and  always  use  speech  myself,  but  having 
witnessed  many  attempts  at  oral  conversation  between 
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deaf-mutes  and  their  hearing  friends,  I  must  say  it  did 
not  always  appear  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  party ; 
writing  or  the  manual  alpliabet  is  safer.  Except  where  a 
particle  of  hearing  remains,  and  this  explains  not  a  few 
instances  of  remarkable  lip-reading,  writing  and  the 
manual  alphabet  are  the  only  absolutely  sure  means  of 
intelligent  conversation  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing. 
Where  a  deaf  person  speaks  plainly  and  the  auditor  uses 
the  manual  alphabet  we  have  the  ideal  mode  of  a  free 
exchange  of  thought. 

One  thing  frequently  observed  is  that  many  of  the  deaf 
from  the  humbler  classes,  when  they  leave  school,  are 
educated  and  have  manners  and  behavior  above  their 
home  surroundings,  and  seek  to  better  their  condition 
socially.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  those  among  us 
who  are  rude  and  overbearing  in  their  manners,  or  lack 
of  manners.  In  this  respect  the  deaf  are  very  much  as 
other  people.  Some  have  peculiarities  which  become 
more  noticeable  because  of  deafness.  So  we  meet 
nuisances  who  are  a  terror  to  us  all,  people  who  will 
grimace  and  make  strange  guttural  noises,  attracting  the 
attention  of  others  to  an  offensive  degree.  Then  there  is 
the  mere  acquaintance  who  vf'xW  familiarly  accost  his 
hearing  or  deaf  friends  at  any  and  all  times,  and  expect 
to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  This  may  be 
**  fellow-feeling,"  but  it  is  scarcely  agreeable.  We  must 
not  expect  to  be  indulged,  nor  to  break  down  all  social 
barriers,  just  because  we  happen  to  be  deaf. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  presence  among  the  deaf  of 
some  unpleasant  characters,  and  would  correct  their 
idiosyncrasies,  we  reach  a  different  phase  that  requires 
serious  consideration  as  affecting  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  social  condition  of  the  deaf  in  humble  life.  Honest 
reliable  statistics  show  that  the  prevailing  system  of  edu- 
cating the  deaf  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  Ameri- 
can '*  Combined  System,"  using  any  and  all  methods  for 
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the  best  fittiug  of  the  deaf  for  usefalness  and  intelligeDt 
citizenship.  Speech,  the  manual  alphabet,  signs,  pictures, 
and  written  langaage  are  nsed  in  proper  proportion. 
Competent  judges,  after  impartial  observation  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  schools,  and  from  personal  contact 
with  graduates  of  both,  affirm  that  the  American  system 
produces  better  average  results  than  are  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  It  reaches  a  larger  number  of  the  deaf, 
produces  a  higher  intelligence,  and  contributes  more 
largely  to  their  happiness.  Now  this  last  consideration,  the 
happiness  of  the  deaf  themselves,  calls  for  more  attention 
than  it  is  receiving.  It  is  not  partisanship  of  any  system 
to  say  that  in  forbidding  deaf  children  at  school  that  free 
intercourse  and  social  attrition  of  ideas  which  comes 
from  the  use  of  signs  outside  the  class-room,  we  take 
from  childhood  half  the  joy  of  living.  The  mental  de- 
velopment that  follows  such  a  free  use  of  signs  is  wonder- 
ful and  the  reason  of  it  is  clear.  To  talk  one  must  have 
something  to  talk  about,  and  it  is  in  supplying  ideas  that 
signs  have  their  greatest  value.  The  movements  of  the 
world  are  transferred  to  the  playground,  and  such  events 
as  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  and  Parker  are  discussed 
in  signs  by  little  tots  as  by  other  children  with  all  their 
senses. 

Compare  this  freedom  of  communication  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  deaf  young  man  of  twenty-two,  recently 
reported  by  a  hearing  gentleman  who  has  no  direct  interest 
in  the  dispute  about  systems  of  instruction.  The  deaf 
man  "  was  carefully  taught  in  a  private  pure  oral  school, 
and  is  remarkable  for  his  distinct  articulation,  is  a  fair 
lip-reader  of  some  persons,  but  tliere  his  acquisition  from 
school  ended.  A  year  or  so  after  leaving  school  he  be- 
came subject  to  morose,  depressed  spells,  and,  later,  to  fits 
of  demouiac  rage  until  he  had  to  be  sent  to  special  care. 
His  father  mentioned  the  case  to  me  and  remarked  that 
his  son  seemed  to  pine  for  company.     I  was  brash  enough 
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to  fcell  him  that  what  the  yoang  man  needed  was  free 
association  with  somebody ^  and  that  he  could  not  associate 
with  the  hearing,  as  he  was  not  a  wonder  at  lip-reading, 
and  that  as  he  did  not  know  signs  or  manual  spelling 
there  was  nobody  he  could  have  sympathies  with,  and 
therefore  the  only  chance  for  him  was  to  manage  to  get 

him  into  the school,  just  to  learn  signs  and  manual 

spelling  and  have  somebody  he  could  be  social  with.  His 
father  remarked  that  the  teacher  who  taught  the  boy  had 
represented  to  him  that  any  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
above-named  means  of  communication  would  utterly  ruin 
his  articulation  (I  don't  remember  what  was  said  about 
lip-reading)  and  asked  what  I  thought  about  that,  to  which 
I  replied  I  didn't  know  and  didn't  care,  and  he  agreed  that 
he  was  getting  to  think  he  had  been  humbugged  into  sacri- 
ficing his  son's  happiness  for  a  minor  accomplishment." 
The  above  hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head ;  the  real 
happiness  of  a  deaf-mute  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  a  minor 
accomplishment.  Were  this  an  isolated  case  the  incident 
might  be  passed  over  as  exceptional,  but  it  is  rather  a 
common  occurrence ;  and  when  we  see  it  preached,  in 
effect,  that  those  who  cannot  profit  by  one  method  are  not 
fit  to  be  educated  with  the  deaf,  we  have  a  taste  of  the 
milk  in  the  cocoanut  even  though  it  may  not  account  for 
the  hair  on  the  outside  of  the  shell.  It  is  nothing  new  to 
those  of  us  who  mingle  freely  with  tlie  deaf,  and  who  wit- 
ness the  auger  of  mature  men  and  women  in  condemning 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  speech  alone.  This  is  the 
most  forcible  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  sole  object 
of  educating  the  deaf  is  to  prepare  them  to  associate 
with  the  hearing.  The  main  warning  of  the  "  private ' 
pure  oral  teacher  to  their  pupils  is  to  eschew  the  company 
of  their  fellows  as  liable  to  ruin  their  speech  and  as  being 
vulgar.  This  strife  for  exclusiveness  excites  our  pity  for 
the  **  exclusives  "  and  disgust  for  the  teachers.  Is  it  not 
time  that  this  class  of  enemies  of  the  deaf  received  the 
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closer  attention  of  our  associations  ?  With  the  numerous 
excellent  State  schools,  which  offer  special  facilities  and 
advantages  and  have  the  cream  of  the  teaching  profession, 
there  is  no  crying  need  for  the  private  oral  school  or  the 
private  oral  teacher  any  more  than  there  is  for  sending 
deaf  pupils  to  the  public  schools. 

I  am  very  far  from  advising  the  deaf  to  flock  together 
to  the  exclusion  of  association  with  the  hearing ;  that 
would  be  a  crime.  But  I  recognize  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals, unless  they  be  misanthropic  or  abnormal,  seek 
the  society  of  their  kind.  In  the  world  at.  large  people 
mingle  freely  when  the  requirements  of  business  or  citizen- 
ship make  it  necessary.  Once  at  leisure  they  will  seek 
people  of  their  own  social  condition,  their  own  churches, 
societies,  clubs,  and  even  nationalities.  Is  there,  then,  any- 
thing so  very  remarkable  in  the  deaf  occasionally  seeking 
the  company  of  their  fellows  after  a  working  day  in  the 
company  of  the  hearing  ?  Is  it  not  really  a  relaxation  to 
talk  freely  in  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet?  Why 
deny  them  that  happiness?  We  are  told  they  ought  to 
use  speech  when  together.  Very  well ;  try  it  yourselves 
without  the  charm,  the  electric  thrill,  the  music  of  the 
human  voice. 

Facts  are  facts,  and  if  teachers  gave  more  attention  to 
the  Jives  of  the  deaf  beyond  the  school  life  they  would 
discover  that  it  matters  not  what  mav  have  been  the 
system  under  which  they  were  instructed,  the  graduates 
in  the  world  seek  each  other's  company  for  the  mutual 
pleasure,  the  interchange  of  opinion,  and  perhaps  to  dis- 
cuss the  very  teachers  who  are  so  anxious  to  keep  them 
a))art.  It  is  human  nature,  and  whoever  cavils  against  it, 
be  his  position  ever  so  exalted,  he  is  among  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  elevation  of  the 
deaf.  I  can  sav  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  leading  deaf  of  America,  without  re- 
ganl  to  .school   or  system,  men  and  women  who  have  the 
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welfare  of  their  fellows  sincerely  at  heart,  and  who  judge 
from  personal  experience,  unite  in  upholding  the  associa- 
tion of  the  deaf  with  the  deaf  within  proper  limits.  To 
the  '*  private "  oral  teacher  we  would  say,  Study  this 
subject  in  the  lives  of  the  deaf  outside  the  class-room  be- 
fore expressing  an  opinion,  for  there  are  teachers  more 
competent  than  you  to  decide  this  matter,  and  they  are 
on  record  in  oppositioli  to  your  opinion. 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  FOX. 

Senior  AssMtant  and  Librarian  in  the  New  York 
luHtitutiony  Washington  Heights^  New  York  City. 


THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AT  THE 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  in  the  great  building 
devoted  to  education  and  social  economy  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  full  as  it  is  of  interesting  material,  is  the 
Model  School  for  the  Deaf  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alvin 
E.  Pope,  which  is  giving  daily  to  hundreds  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  this  country  their  first  glimpse  of  methods  of 
teaching  the  deaf,  not  only  in  the  class-room,  but  in  the 
trades  schools  too.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
help  this  exhibit  may  give  to  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf ;  but  from  the  interest  shown  by  visitors,  from 
the  questions  asked,  and  the  desire  expressed  by  many  to 
know  more  of  this  wonderful  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  school  is  most  helpful  and  successful,  well  worth 
the  mouey  and  energy  expended  upon  it. 

To  the  ordinary  visitor  it  may  seem  very  simple  to 
carry  out  such  an  exliibit,  but  to  the  teacher  of  the  deaf 
it  is  clearer  what  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  secur- 
ing money  and  equipment,  in  keeping  accounts,  in  trans- 
porting and  caring  for  a  large  number  of  children  with 
their  teachers  and  supervisors,  in  providing  classes  of 
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different  grades,  Id  arranging  the  exhibit  so  there  may  be 
no  interruptions  when  pupils  leave,  and  in  attending  to 
all  the  details  of  management  subject  to  the  accidents  and 
changes  unavoidable  in  the  working  of  an  enormous 
exposition. 

Mr.  Pope,  who  first  proposed  the  plan  of  the  Model 
School  and  has  been  at  work  on  it  for  two  years,  the  com- 
mittee assisting  him,  the  principals  of  schools  from  which 
the  children  come,  and  all  the  teachers  and  officials  taking 
part  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  exhibitioji  given  by 
the  school.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  successful 
exhibit  in  the  Education  Building,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  Exposition. 

The  States  of  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  and  Utah  have  sent  or  will  send  classes  to 
the  Model  School.  In  some  cases  the  expense  is  borne 
by  the  State  Commission,  in  some  shared  by  the  State 
Commission  and  the  school  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  Ohio 
it  is  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  State  Institution  alone. 

The  matron  and  household  staff  of  the  school  are 
permanently  employed.  Supervisors  as  well  as  teachers 
come  with  the  pupils,  and  often  the  school  principal  or 
superintendent  also.  Bed  linen  and  towels,  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  are  brought  with  the  pupils,  but  dishes,  food, 
and  beds  are  supplied  at  Dormitory  No.  '2  and  Liggett 
Hall,  two  fine  new  dormitories  belonging  to  Washington 
University,  situated  on  high  ground  about  a  mile  from 
the  Education  Building,  but  inside  the  Exposition  limits. 
The  necessary  rooms  in  these  dormitories  were  given  up 
for  the  use  of  the  model  school  by  the  president  and 
four  directors  of  the  Exposition,  who  had  been  using 
them  as  their  private  retiring  rooms. 

The  children  are  fed  on  abundant  and  wholesome  food 
prepared  in  a  kitchen  in  Dormitory  No.  2,  and  served  in 
an  attractive  manner  in  the  same  building  morning  and 
evening.     For  convenience,  luncheon    is    served   in   the 
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Education  Building.  The  superiDteodent  of  the  school, 
the  teachers,  children,  and  all  connected  with  it,  have 
exactly  the  same  fare.  From  personal  experience  I  can 
say  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

There  have  been  almost  no  eases  of  sickness  among  the 
children.  They  are  happy  and  contented,  and  are  having 
the  greatest  treat  of  their  lives,  for  Mr.  Pope  has  been 
indefatigable  in  taking  them  about  to  places  of  interest 
and  in  arranging  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure. 

The  kitchen  range  and  utensils,  the  ice  chests,  and  the 
tableware  used  for  the  pupils  were  furnished  free  as  an 
exhibit  by  the  manufacturers.  The  electric  wiring  and 
electric  power  necessary  in  the  Model  School  were  fur- 
nished free  by  the  Exposition  ;  the  lathes,  baud-saw,  a 
$2,500  printing  press,  school  blackboards  and  desks,  and 
the  plumbing  for  toilet  rooms,  were  all  furnished  without 
cost  to  the  school  by  the  manufacturers.  To  their 
generosity  and  to  Mr.  Pope's  energy  in  securing  their  aid 
the  small  cost  of  carrying  on  the  exhibit  is  largely  due. 

The  Model  School  is  situated  on  broad  aisles  where  peo- 
ple constantly  pass.  The  schoolrooms  are  on  one  side 
of  a  main  aisle,  with  the  shop  rooms  on  the  other  side. 
The  schoolrooms  are  divided  from  each  other  by  high 
partitions  covered  with  green  burlap. 

On  the  side  toward  the  aisle  they  are  open,  with  a  rail- 
ing in  front  to  keep  out  the  crowd.  Each  schoolroom 
has  three  long  wall-slates,  the  teacher's  desk,  and  excel- 
lent desks  for  the  children. 

Next  to  the  schoolrooms  is  one  booth  devoted  to  dis- 
plays of  drawing,  shop  work,  etc.,  from  several  schools  for 
the  deaf.  Here  are  found  exhibits  from  the  institutions 
of  Missouri,  Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Michigan, 
from  the  Columbia  Institution,  from  the  Boston  School  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  from  the  Wright  Oral  School.  The 
exhibits  of  Missouri  and  New  Jersey  are  especially  fine, 
the  latter  institution  having  a  most  interesting  display  of 
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millinery,  photo-engraving,  and  stereotyping,  besides  that 
of  more  usual  shop  work. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  main  aisle  are  the  trade 
schools.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  the  last  part  of 
June,  a  tailor-shop,  sewing-room,  and  barber-shop  were  in 
operation,  and  a  printing  office,  sloyd  room,  and  wood- 
working shop  were  ready  for  use. 

All  school  and  shop  work  was  from  11  A.  M.  to  12  M., 
and  1.45  to  3.45  P.  M.  The  trade  teaching  was  illustrated 
by  pupils  from  the  Missouri  School.  In  the  barber-shop, 
Mr.  Maher,  instructor,  and  one  pupil,  shaved  anyone 
who  offered  himself,  and,  lacking  candidates,  shaved  each 
other. 

In  the  tailor  shop,  Mr.  Merkle,  with  three  boys,  illus- 
trated the  work  of  the  Missouri  Institution  in  making 
uniforms  for  the  boys,  all  of  which  work  is  regularly  done 
in  the  school — cutting,  fitting,  sewing,  and  even  the  mak- 
ing of  caps. 

Miss  Louisa  Fliehmann,  with  two  girls,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  embroidering  and  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting, 
illustrating  the  regular  work  done  by  the  girls,  who  make 
all  the  uniforms  worn  by  the  female  pupils  of  the 
Missouri  School,  besides  doing  excellept  work  ip  other 
lines  of  sewing. 
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Room  oue  od  the  school  side  of  the  aisle  was  not 
occupied  when  I  visited  the  Exposition.  It  is  very  small, 
accommodating  only  three  or  four  desks.  In  room  two 
Miss  Banford  gave  an  exhibition  of  oral  teaching  with  six 
pupils  of  the  second  grade  from  the  Nebraska  school, 
drilling  them  on  the  elements,  with  word  lists,  and  with 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences,  such  as  the  colors,  red^ 
blue,  white,  ff7'een ;  the  days  of  the  week;  time  phrases, 
this  morning,  this  afternoon^  to-night^  yesterday  morning, 
etc.;  I  want  some  water,  please ;  Please  pass  the  bread; 
May  I  have  some  gravy  t " 

The  children  read  the  teacher's  lips  and  read  speech 
from  each  other  with  great  accuracy,  making  an  excellent 
display  for  visitors  to  watch. 

Miss  Bright,  with  six  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  from  the 
Missouri  School,  occupied  the  third  room,  giving  a  fine 
exhibition  of  language  work,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history,  as  taught  by  the  manual  method. 

All  the  work  was  absolutely  new,  being  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  daily  experiences  of  the  children  in  their 
visits  to  places  of  interest  in  the  Exposition.  A  visit  to 
the  Philippine  Village,  for  instance,  furnished  questions 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  their  distance 
from  San  Francisco,  the  name  of  their  discoverer  and  of 
their  present  governor,  the  route  necessary  to  follow  in 
going  to  visit  them,  and  so  on. 

In  room  four,  Mrs.  Saul  taught  six  children  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  oral,  also  from  the  Missouri  School. 
She  drilled  them  in  breathing,  in  the  elements,  with  drill 
charts,  and  with  simple  sentences  read  from  the  lips. 
She  also  gave  them  written  journal  work,  and  in  all  ways 
provided  a  very  interesting  exhibition. 

In  the  last  schoolroom.  Miss  Mary  Fliehmann  taught 
four  more  pupils  of  the  Missouri  School  from  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  manual  department.  Their  work  was  also 
based   largely   on   daily   experiences  in  the  Exposition, 
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given  in  journals.  They  also  did  excellent  work  in 
arithmetic. 

The  aisle  in  front  of  the  school  was  thronged  daily 
during  the  hours  of  instruction  by  crowds  of  visitors 
numbering  from  thirty  to  a  hundred,  nearly  all  of  whom 
showed  great  interest  in  ths  work  being  done.  Many 
asked  questions,  and  some  took  notes  and  expressed  a 
desire  for  more  information  concerning  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  No  other  exhibit  in  the  building  attracted  such 
crowds. 

That  great  good  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the 
Model  School  for  the  Deaf  in  rousing  the  interest  of  many 
people  who  have  known  nothing  about  such  schools  can- 
not be  doubted,  and  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  should 
rejoice  that  this  exhibition  of  the  work  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  is  being  successfully  carried  on  at  the  great 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

PEKCIVAL  HALL, 
Profenior  m  (rallaudet  ('oUege,  Washington ,  I).  C. 


DR.  JOHN  JASTREMSKI. 

Dk.  John  Jastremski,  for  twenty-one  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  died  at  the 
School  July  5,  1^04,  after  an  illness  which  began  a  little 
over  four  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  superinduced  by  his  great  solicitation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  children  who  were  down  with  the  measles, 
which  was  then  epidemic  in  a  virulent  form,  an  epidemic 
never  before  having  occurred  during  his  su peri n tendency. 
While  the  sick  all  recovered,  his  own  health  was  never 
fully  restored.  But  being  a  man  of  magnificent  physique 
— strong,  massive,  and  commanding  in  appearance — he 
was  enabled  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  the  disease 
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sufiicieutlj  to  carry  on  tbe  work  of  tlie  InHtitiition  Hiitil  a 
few  weeks  before  his  dentli, 

Dr.  Jiiatreiiiitki  was  born  iu  Ilaiite  G^aronne,  Fraiice, 
August  16, 181)9.  His  fntber  was  Dr.  Viiiceat  Justremski, 
&  Polish  exile  of  the  HevohitiuD  of  1832,  who  moved  to 
FraDce,  wht<re  he  murried.  lu  ]843  tbe  family  settled  iu 
Louiitiana,     Dr.  Joliii  Jiistrouiski  ciiuif  to  Buton  Rouge  iu 


1858,  uud  eugajred  iu  the  diu^  hn^iiiess.  He  followed  this 
until  1883,  when  be  secured  the  appoiutuieut  of  Supenu- 
tendeat  of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  bad 
been  from  1877  to  1883  a  oieinber  of  tbe  Board  of  Trustetw, 
hence  he  was  coutinuously  couiiected  with  tbe  Hcbool  offi- 
isialiy  for  twenty-seven  years. 

At  the  time  he  became  the  superinleudent  there  were 
only  twenty  pupils ;  the  State  was  not  able  to  give  nbimd- 
antly  :   the  buildings  had   been  temporarily  taken  away 
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from  the  deaf  and  used  by  the  State  Uuiversity ;  but  by 
dint  of  hard  labor  he  completely  renovated  the  buildings 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  fine  school  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  130  pupils  last  session.  None  but  those  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  labored  can  realize  the  task  he  had  in  hand. 
Cheerfully  and  patiently  he  did  his  work,  and  his  reward 
was  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  successive  administra- 
tions. Legislative  committees  never  failed  highly  to  com- 
mend his  management  of  the  Institution  ;  at  his  death 
the  House  of  llepreseutatives,  the  Legislature  being  then 
in  session,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  adjourn 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

While  Dr.  Jastremski  was  not  a  leader  and  originator 
in  the  cause  of  the  deaf,  he  never  failed  to  adopt  what 
had  been  tried  elsewhere  and  found  good.  He  was 
modest  to  a  degree  that  caused  some  to  underestimate  his 
merits,  but  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  knew  he  had  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  School 
that  would  have  made  it  second  to  none.  His  leading 
characteristics  were  gentleness,  patience,  generosity,  and 
faith. 

H.  LOKRAINB  TRACY. 

InHtruciorr  in  the  Loumana  InHtiiuU^ 

Baton  Rougfy  LouUiana 


THE   INSTRUCTION  OF  BACKWARD  DEAF- 
MUTES. 

T(f  the  EcIHor  of  the  Ann  ah. 

Sir:  All  American  friend  informs  me  that  my  address 
delivered  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Maiu  has  led  to  the  opinion 
in  America  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  American  Com- 
bined System.     Sucli  an  opinion  can  be  entertained  only 
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by  one  who  did  not  himself  hear  my  address,  and  who, 
because  he  does  not  know  me,  draws  erroneous  conclu- 
sions from  what  has  been  reported  here  or  there  concern- 
ing my  address.  By  "  the  poorest  of  the  poor,"  to  whom 
not  only  would  I  permit,  but  for  whom  I  would  advocate, 
the  use  of  the  sign  language — not  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet— rl  did  not  at  all  mean  those  of  the  deaf  who  are  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  satisfactory  education  (the  A,  B,  C 
pupils,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  Germany)  ;  I  meant 
the  mentally  sub-normal  deaf-mutes  who  stand  far  below 
these,  and  who,  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  trial  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  are  finally  sent  to  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  where,  however,  on  account  of  their 
deafness,  they  do  not  properly  belong.  As  my  subject  at 
Frankfort  was  not  "  methods,"  it  was  not  necessary  for 
me  there  to  make  this  explanation  in  detail.  The  subject 
assigned  me  was  ^'  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  for  Human 
Society."  The  deaf  who  are  capable  of  education  belong 
after  leaving  school  to  the  community  of  people  who  have 
all  the  senses,  not  to  the  world  of  silence.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  harmful,  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  sign  language,  as  is  done 
under  the  Combined  System. 

The  intellectually  inferior  "  poorest  of  the  poor,"  how- 
ever, find  after  leaving  school  no  fitting  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  people  who  have  all  the  senses.  For  them  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  great  benefit  if  they  could  be  gath- 
ered in  a  colony.  In  such  a  colony  our  spoken  language 
would  probably  never  be  the  ordinary  means  of  commun- 
ication. Therefore,  I  consider  it  unnecessary  during  the 
school  period  to  carry  them  so  far  in  spoken  language  as 
^'  to  torment  them  with  the  learning  of  speech,"  as  ^nust 
be  done  in  German  schools  for  the  deaf.  There  would 
then  remain  time  enough  to  train  them  up  to  be  cheerful 
and  capable  workers,  as  can  be  done  in  our  schools  for 
deaf  children.     But  like  any  other  human  being  the  intel- 
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lectnally  inferior  cleaf-mnte  needs  spiritual  food.  To  bim 
this  cannot  be  given  satisfactorily  in  after  life  tbrongb  our 
spoken  language.  What  language  tbis  sball  be  we  must 
leave  to  tbe  future,  for  our  contemporaries  will  scarcely 
live  to  see  intellect aallj'  inferior  deaf-mutes  satisfactorily 
provided  for  in  scbool  and  in  life. 

OTTO  DANGER. 
Jh'rertor  of  the  Eant  Friesland  SdtooL  Emden,  Oermany. 


THE  COKE  OF  DEAFNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals. 

SiH  :  In  reference  to  deaf-mutes,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  mistakes  of  four  years  ago  to  which  the  Annals  makes 
reference  in  a  late  issue.^ 

Those  cases  were  among  the  first  treated  by  me,  and  I 
was  not  then  sufficiently  careful  in  protecting  against 
spurious  answers  arising  from  their  eagerness  to  appear 
benefited.  I  have  made  this  acknowledgment  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  offered  as  an  offset  a  showing  of  others 
who  are  cured.  Having  shown  some  of  these  cases  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia  at  Savan- 
nah three  years  ago,  and  again  here  on  April  the  20th  last, 
I  feel  that  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  shifted  to  those 
who  may  still  doubt. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  to  which  I  should  per- 
haps call  your  attention  is  that  there  may  be  lapses. 
Cases  that  were  made  to  hear  will  be  deaf  again,  and  some 
of  these  may  go  to  the  school  for  the  deaf.  In  a  hap- 
hazard patronage,  such  as  1  have  had,  it  is  not  possible 
to  hold  all  cases  long  enough  to  cure  the  disease,  although 
hearing  may  be  sutHcieutly  established  for  the  patient  to 
hear  and  repeat  spoken  words.     My  experience  is  that  all 

*  See  tbe  May  number  of  tbe  AnnaUj  vol.  zliz,  page  296. 
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of  these  cases  regain  their  hearing  with  farther  treatment, 
but  all  do  not  return. 

There  are  some  interesting  aspects  of  deaf-mutism 
which  I  am  reserving  for  discussion  when  the  intelligent 
deaf  come  to  realize  that  the  pendulum  of  distrust  has 
swung  too  far.  My  methods  and  results  appear  suffi- 
ciently grounded  in  scientific  truth  to  abide  the  time  which 
may  be  necessary. 

MAURY  M.  STAPLER, 
Maeon,  Georgia. 


THE  NINTH  CONFERENCE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  DEAF. 

The  Ninth  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  will  meet  in  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Octo- 
ber 17-20,  1904.  Covering  four  days,  regular  sessions  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, the  Tuesday  interveniug  being  given  over  to  participation 
in  the  special  feature  of  the  Conference  week,  the  Helen  Keller 
Day  demonstration,  arraugements  for  which  have  been  made 
by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Exposition  authorities  and 
a  special  committee  by  them  appointed.  During  the  week 
Miss  Keller,  her  teacher.  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Keller,  will  be  the  specially  invited  guests 
of  the  Fair,  and  a  general  invitation  has  been  extended  by  the 
authorities  to  all  deaf-blind  pupils  to  attend. 

The  Conference,  taking  on  the  nature  of  an  International 
Congress  of  Heads  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  will  be  attended 
by  foreign  representatives  who  come  to  learn  of  us  and  from 
whom  we  in  turn  can  learn  much  that  will  be  of  value  to  our- 
selves. Among  them  will  be  Madam  Elizabeth  Anrep  Nordin, 
Principal  of  the  first  school  abroad  for  the  blind-deaf,  the 
SkolhenDnets  for  Blinda  Dofstumme^  Venersborg,  Sweden, 
which  was  established  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Queen,  and  is  supported 
by   the   government.     This  school,  now   numbering  several 
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pupils,  was  opened  in  1882  with  one  pupil  in  attendance  and 
with  Madam  Nordic  as  the  teacher.  She  now  visits  our  coun- 
try under  the  auspices  of  her  government,  and  having  been 
invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  our  proceedings,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  present  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  cai*e  and  instruction  of  the  deaf- 
blind  and  concerning  our  work  generally. 

All  questions  pertaining  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious, 
and  industrial  training  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind-deaf  will  be 
general  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  Conference,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  mentioned  are  questions  along  practical  lines  relat- 
ing to  management,  matters  of  legislation,  salaries  and  wages, 
courses  of  study  literary  and  industrial,  higher  education  in 
our  State  Schools,  our  relation  to  the  College,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  day-schools  and  their  supervision  and 
relation  to  the  State  School,  post-graduate  courses,  and  many 
other  subjects  constantly  brought  to  a  Superintendent's  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  nearly  all  of  the  schools  will 
be  represented  at  this  Conference,  for  at  the  time  of  its  meet- 
ing the  various  school  terms  will  be  well  under  way  and  every- 
thing in  good  running  order,  thus  allowing  the  heads  of  schools 
to  get  away  for  a  brief  period ;  and  it  is  urged  that,  wherever 
possible,  they  be  accompanied  by  members  of  boards  of  man- 
agement, State  officials,  friend?,  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  deaf,  all  of  whom  are  eligible  for  honorary  membership 
and  speech  ;  for  a  widened  view  of  our  work  on  their  part  and 
acquaintance  with  the  membership  of  the  profession  will  most 
certainly  result  in  good  for  the  cause. 

The  mouth  of  October  is  said  to  be  the  most  pleasant  one 
of  the  year  in  St.  Louis,  the  weather  at  that  time  will  be  de- 
lightful for  travel,  the  Exposition  will  be  at  its  best,  and  an 
interesting  programme  will  be  given  bj  the  Model  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  during  the  time  of  meeting.  Conditions  will  be  per- 
fect for  both  au  instructive  and  pleasurable  week,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  Superintendent  and  Principal  will  certainly 
be  present.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  prob- 
ably during  the  morning  hours,  thus  allowing  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  to  be  devoted  to  the  Fair.     About  October  Ist, 
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a  circular  letter  will  probably  be  issued  cotacerniDg  the  Con- 
ference, the  International  feature  thereof,  Helen  Keller  Day, 
headquarters,  places  for  accommodation  in  hotels  and  private 
homes,  etc.,  etc.  In  this  connection,  the  undersigned  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  at  once  some  word  from  heads  of  schools 
and  others  interested  as  to  the  probability  of  their  attendance 
or  non-attendance  at  the  Conference. 

For  the  Executive  Committee. 

RICHARD  O.  JOHNSON, 

Chcurtnan, 

Indianapolis,  August  24,  1904. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

MAJUMDAR,  MOHINI  MOHAN.  Muk-shiksh^.  [Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.]     Calcutta:  1904.     i2mo.,  pp.  130. 

Babu  MohiDi  Mohan  Majumdar,  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Calcutta  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  has  written  a  copiously  illus- 
trated book  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  which,  at 
the  particular  request  of  the  author,  I  have  written  an  introduc- 
tion. The  book  has  been  named  "  Muk-shiksba'^ ;  Miik  means 
deaf  and  dumb  and  shikshd  means  education.  It  is  written 
in  Bengali — the  language  of  Lower  Bengal  in  India.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  in  any 
Indian  dialect,  and  as  the  pioneer  worker  Babu  Mohini  Mohan 
Majumdar  deserves  great  credit. 

In  the  preface  the  author  expresses  his  obligation  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  and  to  Mr.  W.  Agnew  of  Scotland.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Agnew  published  a  beautifully  illustrated  little 
book  called  "  Royalty  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'^  Mr.  Agnew 
very  kindly  offered  to  part  with  his  blocks  at  cost  price.  But 
Babu  Mohini  Mohan  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  even  this, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Lord  Rosebery  with  the  result 
tbat  the  noble  Earl  came  forward  with  the  generous  help  of 
£12  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  blocks. 

The  author's  intention  is  as  much  to  help  the  deaf  and  their 
teachers  and  guardians  as  to  create  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education  in  India.     The  book  has  certainly  been  a 
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great  success.  It  is  written  in  such  a  flowing  style  that  one 
feels  almost  charmed  as  he  reads  it.  The  novelty  of  the  sub- 
ject also  adds  a  great  deal  to  its  charm.  Indeed,  a  great 
scholar  and  educator  of  Calcutta,  writing  about  the  book,  says : 
'^  The  work  in  many  of  its  portions  is  more  fascinating  than 
romance ;  it  is  in  fact  a  living  romance.'' 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
tains a  short  history  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  In  the 
second  part  the  author  explains  the  different  methods  of  in- 
struction and  gives  a  series  of  lessons  for  beginners  which  he 
could  certainly  enlarge  with  great  advantage.  Judicious  ex- 
planatory hints  are  given  in  the  foot-notes  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  teachers.  The  third  part  contains  illustrated 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  some  prominent  deaf-mutes  of  the 
world.  Short  notes  about  two  pupils  and  about  the  career  of 
two  former  students  of  the  Calcutta  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 
are  given  in  this  portion.  The  Appendix  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf-blind.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Miss 
Helen  Keller's  history  occupies  the  major  portion  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. Half-tone  engravings  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and 
of  King  Edward  VII  are  introduced  to  show  the  kindly  inter- 
est their  Majesties  have  taken  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book ;  yet  I  am  bound  to 
observe  that  a  gallery  of  pictures  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
deaf  of  the  world  is  incomplete  without  the  founder  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  in  America  and  the  founder  and  President  of 
Gallaudet  College.  The  author  has  no  doubt  mentioned  them 
in  the  historical  portion  of  the  work,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  add  their  portraits  when  he  brings  out  the 
second  edition  of  his  book,  which  he  has  in  contemplation. 

JAMINI  NATH  BANEUJI, 
Principal  of  tJie  (Calcutta  School^  Calcutta^  India, 


BELANGER,  ADOLPHE.  La  Lecture  sur  les  Levres  mise  a  la 
portde  des  pcrsonnes  devenues  sourdes.  Deuxi^me  edition.  [Lip- 
Reading  put  within  the  reach  of  persons  who  have  become  deaf. 
Second  edition.]  Paris  :  Atelier  Typographique  de  I'lnstitution  Na- 
tionale  des  Sourds-Muels.     1904.     Bvo.,  pp.  35. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  published  in  1891, 
was  exhausted  several  years  ago.  A  review  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  AfDials,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  295. 
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BELL,  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE,  F.  E.  L  S.,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A., 
F.  A.  A.  A.  S..  etc.  Popular  Manual  of  Vocal  Physiology  and  Visi- 
ble Speech.  Third  edition.  Washington,  D.  C:  The  Volta  Bureau. 
1904.     Small  4to.,  pp.  59. 

English  Visible  Speech  and  its  Typography  Elucidated.  Re- 
print from  the  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  The  Volta  Bureau.     1904.     8vo.,  pp.  9. 

The  "  Manual  of  Vocal  Physiology  and  Visible  Speech  "  was 
noticed  in  the  Annals,  xxxv,  48,  when  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1889.  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  second  edition,  in  which  the  few  errors  of 
the  first  were  corrected.  That  a  third  edition  should  be  called 
for  indicates  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  receiving 
attention  not  only  from  professors  of  philology  and  teachers 
of  the  deaf  but  from  students  generally. 

"  English  Visible  Speech  and  its  Typography  Elucidated  " 
is  No.  39  of  the  Volta  Bureau's  "  Reprints  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.'' It  consists  chiefly  of  an  extract  from  Mr.  Benn  Pit- 
man's '^  Life  and  Labors  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman."  Mr.  Pitman 
in  this  work  refers  as  follows  to  the  value  of  Professor  Bell's 
method  of  training  the  vocal  organ?,  as  exemplified  in  his  own 
utterance : 

"  T  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  meeting  Mr.  Alex.  Melville  Bell 
before  'eaving  England.  I  was  much  Htrnck  with  the  parity  and  charm 
of  his  speech.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me.  His  ntterance  seemed  to  com- 
bine the  easy,  graceful  intonation  of  the  talk  of  a  caltnre  1  actress,  with 
the  strength  and  resonance  that  should  characterize  the  speech  of  a  man, 
and.  though  finely  modulated,  it  was  without  a  suggestion  of  affectation, 
either  as  to  matter  or  manner.  I  had  never  before,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  since,  heard  English  spoken  with  the  ease  and  delicate  pre- 
cision that  so  distinctly  marked  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bell. 

'*  Professor  Bell's  clean-cut  articulation,  his  flexibility  of  voice  and 
finely  modulated  utterance  of  English,  was  but  an  exemplification  of 
what  efficient  and  long-continued  training  of  the  vocal  organs  will  do  for 
humau  speech — and  how  charming  the  result!  '* 


MEUCCI,  GUIDO.  Piccole  Scene  della  Vita.  Letture  pei  sordo- 
muti  e  per  le  sordomute.  [Little  Scenes  in  Life.  Readings  for  Deaf- 
Mute  Boys  and  Girls.]  Vol.  I.  Siena :  Tipografia  Calasanziana. 
1904.     i2mo.,  pp.  102. 

This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  a  teacher  in  the  Pen- 
dola  Institution,  Siena,  Italy.     They  are  told  in  simple  Ian- 
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f^uage,  each  story  being  followed  by  questions.  They  are 
intended  for  pupils  of  about  the  same  grades  as  are  Miss 
Hammond's  Story  Readers,  published  by  the  American  School 
at  Hartford.  Their  value  would  be  much  increased  if  they 
were  illustrated. 


STEVENSON,   MARGARET  J.      The  Life  of  Jesus.      Topeka, 
Kansas  :  Crane  and  Company,  Printers.     1904.     i6mo.,  pp.  38. 

Miss  Stevenson,  a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  School,  tells  the 
leading  events  in  the  Bible  story  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  lan- 
guage suited  to  very  young  children.  The  book  comprises 
between  thirty  and  forty  brief  chapters.  The  sentences  are 
short,  the  words  are  few,  the  style  is  simple.  Each  chapter  is 
illustrated  by  a  half- tone  reproduction  of  some  famous  picture 
well  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  children  and  to 
fix  the  narrative  in  their  minds. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS  (published  in  1903):  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi ;  (published  in  1904) :  Association  for  Oral  Instruction  (Lon- 
don, England),  Bristol  (England),  Edinburgh  (Scotland),  Emden 
(Germany),  Jews'  Home  (London,  England),  New  York,  Ohio,  Vji- 
nersborg  (Sweden). 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alahatna  School. — Miss  Minnie  O.  Bell  has  resigned  to  be 
married,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rice  to  teach  in  the  Missouri  School, 
and  Mr.  Clyde  Colbert  to  study  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Miss  Carrie  Henderson,  a  graduate  of  the  training  class  of  1904 
at  Northampton,  and  Mr.  Harry  Best,  late  of  the  Washington 
State  School,  have  been  appointed  teachers.  Miss  Annie  John- 
son, who  has  been  out  for  a  year  on  leave  of  absence,  returns 
to  the  work. 

During  the  past  summer  the  floor  space  in  the  Industrial 
Department  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  a  new  dormitory 
has  been  completed  thut  will  accommodate  200  boys. 
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American  School, — Miss  Hattie  M.  Bear  and  Miss  Lura  A. 
Beard  have  resigned  to  be  married,  and  are  succeeded  by  Miss 
Musa  Marbut,  M.  A.,  and  Miss  Helen  Fay,  graduates  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Arkansas  TfistUute. — Miss  Cordelia  Andrews,  Miss  Laura 
Eakin,  Miss  Jennie  Croom,  and  Miss  Cleffie  Hubble,  of  the 
Oral  Department,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Denison,  of  the  Manual 
Department,  have  resigned.  Miss  Frances  Lowery,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  Miss 
Frances  F.  Ferguson,  from  the  Iowa  School,  and  Miss  Rector, 
of  Arkansas,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment. Miss  Clyde  King,  of  Arkansas,  who  has  completed  a 
normal  course  in  the  Institute,  and  Miss  Amanda  Davis,  of 
Arkansas,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  Manual  De- 
partment. 

Clarke  School, — Miss  Fletcher,  her  many  friends  in  the  pro- 
fession will  be  glad  to  know,  is  able  to  resume  her  work  this 
year,  and  Miss  Anna  Jaquith,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
has  returned  to  her  position  as  gymnasium  instructor. 

Colorado  School. — Miss  Alma  L.  Chapin  and  Miss  Olga  M. 
Gebhart,  of  the  Wright  Oral  School,  take  the  places  of  Miss 
Jennie  Lee,  who  returns  to  Kentucky,  and  Miss  Flora  L.  Dula. 

Florida  School. — Miss  Agnes  Steinke  has  resigned  to  teach 
in  the  Iowa  School.  Miss  Cora  Jack,  of  the  Nebraska  School, 
and  Miss  Sadie  Liilard,  trained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion, have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Gtdlnndet  Coller/e. — At  the  last  commencement  the  follow- 
ing degrees  were  conferred  in  course  :  Master  of  Arts  :  Owen 
G.  Carrell,  Herbert  C.  Merrill,  and  Oliver  J.  Whildin,  gradu- 
ates of  Gallaudet  College,  and  Arthur  C.  Manning  and  Musa 
Marbut,  Normal  Fellows:  /bachelor  of  Arts:  Harley  Daniel 
Drake,  Arthur  Laurence  Roberts,  Blanche  Marie  Hansen, 
Effie  Jane  Goslin,  Duncan  Angus  Cameron,  Ernest  Jackson 
Hendricks,  Winfield  Elias  Marshall,  Louis  Philip  Schulte,  and 
Ida  Wiedenmeier ;  /bachelor  of  Science :  Frederick  James 
Neesam,  John  Charles  Winemiller,  and  David  Friedman: 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy :  Ernest  Samuel  Mather  and  Paul 
Revere  Wys.  Miss  Gertrude  Bowden  and  Miss  Helen  Fay  re- 
ceived normal  certificates. 
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In  commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  following  honorary  degrees  were  also  conferred  upon 
distinguished  graduates :  Master  of  Arts :  Louis  C.  Tuck,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Samuel  O.  Davidson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Doctor 
of  Letters :  J.  Burton  Hdtchkiss  and  Amos  6.  Draper,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Robert  Patterson,  of  Ohio,  Thomas  F. 
Pox,  of  New  York,  and  James  L.  Smith,  of  Minnesota ;  Doctor 
of  Science :  George  T.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois,  and  Gerald  Mc- 
Carthy, of  North  Carolina. 

Special  features  of  Presentation  Day,  this  year,  were  an  ad- 
dress by  President  Gallaudet,  giving  the  history  of  the  College ; 
an  address  by  President  Oilman,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
expressing  high  appreciation  of  President  Gallaudet's  life 
work ;  and  an  address  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  presenting  to 
the  undergraduates  in  behalf  of  the  alumni  a  handsomely 
bound  set  of  the  International  Encyclopedia  as  a  memorial  of 
the  late  Professor  Samuel  Porter. 

Georgia  School. — Miss  Bessie  Freeman  was  retired  by  mar- 
nage  April  11,  1904.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Posey,  a  deaf  lady,  who 
was  educated  in  this  School,  and  who  had  given  it  more  than 
thirty  years  service  as  a  teacher,  died  after  a  long  illness,  May 
16,  1904.  Miss  Louise  S.  Robinson,  whose  home  is  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  after  four  years'  connection  with  the  School,  de- 
clined re-election,  as  she  desired  to  secure  work  nearer  home. 
The  places  of  these  teachers  have  been  filled  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Arthur  C.  Manning,  M.  A.,  a  Normal  Fellow  of  Gallau- 
det College,  Miss  Nellie  E.  Adams,  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  and 
Miss  Josephine  Warren,  of  Stanford,  Kentucky. 

A  commodious  two-story  building  has  been  erected,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  will  be  used  for  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  purposes,  and  the  second  story  as  the  Girls'  Industrial 
Department. 

loioa  School. — Mr.  Frank  O.  Huffman,  Mr.  James  T.  Oeddes, 
Miss  Myrtle  M.  Long,  Miss  Irene  Baker,  Miss  Gertrude  Brown, 
Miss  Frances  F.  Ferguson,  and  Miss  Pearl  Cole  have  resigned  ; 
Mr.  Huffman  and  Miss  Ferguson  to  teach  in  the  Tennessee 
School,  Mr.  Oeddes  to  teach  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, Miss  Long  and  Miss  Baker  to  teach  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  and  Miss  Brown  to  take  a  normal  course  in 
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the  Clarke  School.  The  following  appointments  have  been 
made :  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Henne,  of  the  Utah  School,  teacher  in  the 
academic  grades ;  Miss  Caroline  R.  Smith,  of  the  Pennsylvuiia 
Institution,  head  teacher  of  the  Oral  Department ;  Miss  Ibry 
M.  Whitney,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Miss  A^aa 
Steinke,  of  the  Florida  School,  Miss  Henrietta  E.  Allen,  of  the 
Mystic  School,  Miss  Alice  M.  Alcoi*n  and  Miss  Naooy  B*  Baed, 
of  Kentucky,  teachers  in  the  Oral  Department. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Jennie  Lee  has  resumed  her  dntieB 
in  the  Oral  Department  after  a  yearns  leave  of  absence  in  Cola- 
rado.  Miss  Lucile  Cooper,  who  was  her  substitute,  hae  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  North  Carolina  School  at  Morganickn. 
Miss  Mary  Breckinridge,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Oral 
Department,  has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  va- 
cancy is  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Annie  Donegby,  of 
Danville,  Kentucky,  who  received  her  training  at  Mi.  Airj. 

Louisiana  luHtitute. — Mr.  S.  Tefft  Walker  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  in  place  of  Dv.  Jastrembki,  deceased.  Mr. 
Walker  has  had  long  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  IllinoiB, 
Pennsylvania,  and  American  Schools,  and  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Illinois  Schools.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  him  back  to  active  service  in  the  profession.  Miss 
Julia  Ripley,  of  Baton  Rouge,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers. 

Maryland  School, — Miss  H.  Ruth  Oris  wold  has  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Rosa  R.  Harris,  formerly  of  this  School  and  more  recently 
of  the  Tennessee  School. 

At  the  quadrennial  reunion  of  the  graduates  and  former 
pupils  held  at  the  School  June  15-17,  1903,  a  memorial  bust 
of  the  late  William  R.  Barry  was  presented  to  the  School  by 
the  Maryland  Association  of  the  Deaf.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Veditz,  of  Colorado,  a  graduate  and  former 
teacher,  Mr.  A.  C.  Buxton,  President  of  the  Association,  and 
Captain  H.  C.  Naill,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  The 
bust  is  of  bronze  and  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  Qu in cy  granite 
in  front  of  the  buildings.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Keyser, 
of  Baltimore,     On  the  pedestal  is  the  inscription ; 


t    MlCBIOlTj    SVHOOL. 
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WILLIAM  R.  BABRY, 

BORN  JUNE  28,  1828, 

DIED  AUGUST  12,  1900. 

LIFELONG  FRIEND  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  following  law,  making  the  education  of  the  deaf  com- 
pulsory, was  passed  by  the  last  legislature : 

Sbction  1.  Be  it  euaoted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  that 
the  following  sections  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  added  to  Artiole  77  of  the 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws,  title  '*  Public  Education,"  under  the  sub- 
title **  School  Attendance,'*  to  follow  Section  188,  and  to  be  numbered 
and  designated  as  Sections  139.  140,  and  141 : 

139.  That  every  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  whose  hearing  is 
so  defective  that  he  or  she  cannot  attend  public  school,  shall  attend  some 
school  for  the  deaf  for  eight  months  during  the  scholastic  year,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regularly  thorough 
instmction  daring  the  said  period  in  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the 
said  public  schools  to  children  of  the  same  age ;  provided,  that  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  of  any  school  for  the  deaf,  or  persons  duly  author- 
ized  by  such  superintendent  or  principal,  may  eicuse  cases  of  necessary 
absence  among  its  enrolled  pupils;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  pro. 
visions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  child  whose  mental  or  physi- 
cal condition  is  such  as  to  render  its  instruction,  as  above  described, 
inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend 
school  or  receive  instruction  as  required  by  this  section. 

140.  Any  person  who  has  such  a  child  under  his  control  and  who  fails 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  dollars 
for  each  offense. 

141.  Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  deaf  child  to 
absent  himself  or  herself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  br  harbors, 
while  his  or  her  school  is  in  session,  any  such  child  absent  unlawfully 
from  such  school  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Approved  April  7,  1904. 

Michigan  School. — At  the  Third  Tnennial  Convention  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  the  Deaf  held  at  this  School  June 
22-25,  1904,  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
School  was  commemorated  by  the  presentation  of  a  bronze 
bas-relief  of  Barnabas  Maynard  Fay,  the  first  Principal  of  the 
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School,  and  a  reading-desk  for  the  chapel  in  memory  of  John 
J.  Buchanan,  a  beloved  teacher  who  died  in  1899.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Willis  J.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Brown, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bristol,  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  and  others.  The  bas- 
relief  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Roy  C.  Carpenter,  a  young  sculptor 
of  high  promise,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  and  of  Gal- 
laudet  College.     It  is  placed  in  the  main  hall. 

Mr.  Marshall  T.  Gass,  Superintendent  from  1883  to  1892, 
died  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  May  6,  1904,  aged  sixty.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  before  becoming 
Superintendent  of  this  School  had  taught  in  common  schools. 
After  leaving  the  Michigan  School  he  was  Supenntendent  of 
the  Soldiers^  Orphans^  Home  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  until  his 
death. 

Mimiesota  SchooL — Miss  Amy  E.  Snider  has  retired  from 
the  work  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Miss  Bertha  Park  takes 
her  place  in  the  Oral  Department.  Miss  Ernestine  Jastremski 
and  Miss  Linda  E.  De  Motte  have  accepted  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  Illinois  Institution,  and  are  succeeded  by  Miss 
Marian  King,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  Miss  Nettie  Christy 
from  the  Kansas  School.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Renfro,  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  is  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Mississippi  Institution, — Miss  Janette  Moffat,  a  teacher  for 
two  years,  has  resigned. 

It  is  hoped  that  work  on  the  new  buildings  will  begin  iu 
September. 

Montana  School. — Miss  Martha  Menefee,  late  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers. 

Nebraska  SchooL — Miss  Cora  Jack  and  Miss  Jeannette 
Poole  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers  and  Miss  Emma 
Sitton,  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  has  been  appointed. 

A  bakery  has  been  added  to  the  industrial  equipment,  and 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Rogers,  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  is  given  the  position 
of  foreman  of  this  department. 

The  Alumni  held  a  reunion  at  the  Institution  September 
21-28. 

The  School  sent  a  third  year  oral  class  to  the  "Model 
School  for  the  Deaf,"  at  the  World's  Fau*.     It  was  under  the 
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direction  of  Miss  Lillian  Bamford  and  remained  through  the 
month  of  June.  In  October  Mr.  Lloyd  Blankenship  will  be 
sent  with  an  Art  Class  composed  of  advanced  pupils. 

New  Brunswick  ^School. — Mr.  William  J.  Stewart,  formerly 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  appointed 
Principal. 

New  England  Industrial  School, — Miss  Mary  E.  Smith,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  appointed  Principal  in 
the  place  of  Miss  Swett,  deceased.  Miss  Mary  Bretz,  of  Potts- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

Nero  York  Institution, — We  mentioned  in  the  March  v4ri- 
nals  the  establishment  of  the  *'  Ida  Montgomery  Testimonial." 
The  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  of  the  first 
candidate  to  receive  this  honor  have  been  printed  in  full  in  a 
handsome  large  quarto  of  32  pages  by  pupils  of  the  Institu- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  fine  portrait  of  Benjamin  Robert  Win- 
throp,  the  founder  of  the  testimonial. 

North  Carolina  (Morganton)  School, — Miss  Sibelle  de  F. 
King  and  Miss  Frances  K.  Bell  have  resigned  to  teach  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Miss  Helen  J.  Flagg  to  return  to 
Hartford,  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Hofsteater  to  rest  a  year.  Miss 
Hermine  Haupt,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  School,  Miss  Jessie 
Ball,  of  the  Detroit  School,  and  Miss  Lucile  Cooper,  of  the 
Kentucky  School,  have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  Oral 
Department.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Miller,  B.  L.,  a  graduate  of  Gal- 
laudet  College,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Hofsteater.  Miss  Sallie  Hart,  teacher  of 
cooking,  and  Miss  Laura  Baucom,  teacher  of  sewing  and  dress- 
making,, have  resigned  to  be  married.  Miss  Ida  Bell  has  been 
appointed  sewing  teacher,  and  Miss  Agnes  E.  Hunsicker,  a 
graduate  of  Drexel  Institute,  teacher  of  cooking.  Mrs.  Laura 
A.  Winston  has  been  elected  Lady  Principal,  and  will  act  as 
supervising  teacher  of  the  manual,  primary,  and  intermediate 
classes. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  moved  from  the  main  buildiug  into  the 
house  recently  built  as  a  residence  for  the  Superintendent. 

North  Dakota  School. — Miss  Mary  L.  Gordon,  who  was 
trained  by  Miss  Mary  Lyle,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  has  been 
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added  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  Mr.  Asa  Stutsman,  for  two 
years  instructor  in  printing  and  boys'  supervisor,  has  resigned. 
His  place  is  taken  by  Frederick  J.  Neesam,  B.  S.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Gailaudet  College. 

Ohio  Institution. — Miss  Irene  Boggs  and  Miss  Anna  Lin- 
coln have  resigned  (Miss  Boggs  to  be  married),  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Gertrude  Hatfield  and  Miss  Anna  Hoeffler,  of 
last  year's  normal  class. 

Oregon  School. — Mrs.  Thos.  P.  Clarke  has  left  the  school- 
room to  resume  her  duties  as  matron.  Miss  Florence  Divine 
and  Miss  S.  V.  Michaels  have  resigned  to  be  married.  The 
three  vacancies  among  the  teachers  have  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Ethel  Hammond,  a  daughter  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Kansas  School,  and  Miss  Mabel  M.  Morris 
and  Miss  Emma  A.  Dobbins,  both  of  whom  were  trained  at 
Mt.  Airy.  Mr.  Alex.  C.  McDonald,  a  graduate  of  the  Michi- 
gan School,  has  been  employed  as  teacher  of  carpentering  in 
place  of  Mr.  John  Mather,  resigned. 

A  large  septic  tank  has  been  attached  to  the  sewer  system 
of  the  school  and  much  improvement  is  expected  from  it. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Augustus 
Seiss,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  since  1881  a  director  and  since  1887 
Vice-President  of  the  board  of  directors,  died  June  20,  1904, 
aged  eighty-one.  Dr.  Seiss,  like  most  of  the  directors  of  this 
Institution,  took  an  active  personal  interest  in  its  affairs,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  more  intelligently  to  discharge  his  duties 
he  compiled  from  the  Annals  and  institution  reports  statistics 
and  other  valuable  information  which  he  published  in  1887 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Children  of  Silence." 

Miss  Lina  Hendershot,  Miss  Maria  A.  Rogers,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth M.  Watts,  Miss  Martha  R.  Stannard,  Miss  Kate  S.  Landis 
(since  deceased),  Miss  Florence  Carter,  Miss  Mary  M.  Whitney, 
Miss  Una  Upbam,  Miss  Caroline  R.  Smith,  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Smith  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  appointed :  Miss  Myrtle  M.  Long  from  the 
Iowa  School,  Miss  Cora  E.  Gruver  from  the  Mystic  School, 
Miss  H.  Ruth  Griswold  from  the  Maryland  School,  Miss 
Frances  K.  Bell  and  Miss  Sibelle  de  F.  King  from  the  North 
Carolina  School  at  Morganton,  Miss  Louise  S.  Robinson  from 
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the  Georgia  School,  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Acheson  from  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School,  Miss  Gertrude  Bowden,  a  graduate 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Sallee,  of  Kentucky,  and  Miss  Ida  La  Rue,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

South  Dakota  School. — An  articulation  department  has 
been  opened  with  Miss  Josephine  H.  Conn,  of  Tebbets,  Mis- 
souri, in  charge. 

A  cooking  class  and  a  class  in  practical  sewiug  will  be  a  new 
feature  in  next  yearns  work. 

During  the  past  year  a  power  laundry  plant  has  been  insti- 
tuted. A  convenient  and  commodious  dormitory  for  the  girls 
has  been  completed.  It  is  the  former  hospital  building  with 
an  additional  story  added. 

Tennessee  School. — Mr.  Frank  O.  Huflfman,  late  of  the  Iowa 
School,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Depart- 
ment. 

7''exa8  School. — Mrs.  Sarah  Antoinette  [Rogers]  Brooks 
died  at  Cedar  Spring,  South  Carolina,  May  3,  1904,  aged 
thirty-one.  She  was  the  daughter  of  deaf  parents,  and  her 
sister,  grandparents,  unclep,  and  aunts  were  also  deaf.  Her  own 
deafness  was  not  total ;  she  spoke  well  and  was  a  remarkably 
good  lip-reader.  She  was  educated  at  the  South  Carolina 
School,  the  Kendall  School,  and  Gallaudet  College,  and  after 
her  graduation,  in  1899,  taught  first  in  the  South  Carolina 
School  and  later  in  the  Texas  School.  She  was  married  in 
1902  to  Mr.  George  A.  Brooks  of  the  Texas  School,  who  is 
left  with  an  infant  daughter.  She  was  of  an  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  graceful  and  attractive  in  her  manners,  a 
faithful  and  successful  teacher. 

Miss  Charlie  Taylor  takes  the  place  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  and 
Miss  Katheryne  Johnson,  who  was  trained  at  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution, the  place  of  Miss  Marion  E.  Fairbank,  resigned.  Miss 
Mamie  Heflybower  has  charge  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the  place 
of  Miss  Bierne  Barrett. 

Mr.  Blattner,  Principal,  with  seven  teachers  of  this  School, 
passed  five  weeks  last  summer  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
taking  a  special  course  in  oral  work  under  teachers  of  the 
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Clarke  School.     TheT  also  bad  the  benefit  of  two  weeks'  obeer- 
vatioD  of  this  School  before  its  term  dosed  in  Jane. 

7Vjr'i,«  School  for  Col**r€d. — Mr.  S.  J.  Jenkins,  Saperin ten- 
dent  of  this  School  for  the  past  seven  rears,  died  of  apoplexy 
April  21,  19Q4.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  bom  on  a  ranch  in  Burleson 
countj,  Texas,  and  rose  from  the  lowest  sarroondings  tbroogh 
his  own  energy  and  abititj.  He  was  educated  in  the  colored 
schools  of  his  coantj  and  the  colored  State  normal  schooL 
studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Brenham.  He  became  prominent  in  politics,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  serrices  to  the  Democratic  party  was  appcHnted 
to  the  position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Though  with- 
out special  training  for  the  work,  he  managed  the  affiurs  of  the 
School  ably  and  skilfully,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  bene^- 
factor  of  his  race. 

rtah  School. — ^Mr.  Ezra  S.  Henne  has  resigned  to  teach  in 
the  Iowa  School  and  Miss  Wilhelmina  Krause  to  be  married. 
The  Taeancies  thus  caused  hare  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
ot  Mr.  James  A.  WeaTer.  of  the  New  Brunswick  SchooL  and 
Miss  Florence  Bennett,  of  the  Los  Angeles  SchooL 

Miss  Frances  X.  Eddy  and  Miss  LacDle  Driggs  had  charge 
of  a  thirvl  year  olass  of  five  oral  pupils  from  this  Schoc^  form- 
ing a  pdirt  of  the  Mo^iel  School  at  the  St.  Louis  Expoea^ition 
during  part  of  the  summer. 

Mrji'^Ut  S'.\  -V. — Mr.  T-  J-  Wdliamsw  the  eldest  teacher  of 
the  SoLool  iu  point  of  ser rice*  has  retired  by  reason  of  adranccd 
:ii:e.  Miss  Ai::ie  Batler  Berkeley,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
Isiiu  M.  Berkeley.  ;Lz:d  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Female 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  teacher.  Mr.  J.  M.  Page,  of 
Cbtrlottesnlle.  VixgJMa.  succeeds  Mr.  S-  C-  Jones  as  head  of 
the  printing  odEv*e.  bu:  Mr.  Jones  continaeis  hii  work  as 
in  the  AcadeoLu:  I>ep«irtment. 

M'ijtx^'tfi.H  >-,-%.  w  L — Mr.  Eugetie  J.  Be&dxng.  who  had 
director  \>i  the  Manual  Training  DMartment  aiace  1SS6L  died 
Apnl  isL  l!^>k  i«:ed  iftynseTea.  He  left  a  widow  and  three 
He  waa  aa  c&nefit  teacher,  wish  lolly  iiraii  of 
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Helen  Keller^a  Graduation, ^-In  June,  1904,  Helen  Keller 
completed  the  course  of  study  which,  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  difficulty,  she  has  pursued  during  the  past  four 
years  at  Radcliffe  College,  and  was  graduated  with  the  well- 
earned  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  requirements  for  this  degree  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe, 
after  the  severe  entrance  examinations  have  been  passed,  are 
the  successful  achievement  of  17^  courses,  each  course  consist- 
ing of  three  lectures  or  recitations  a  week  for  one  college  year. 
These  courses  offer  a  choice  among  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
from  some  of  which  Miss  Keller  was  debarred  by  her  blind- 
ness and  deafness,  while  for  others — mathematics,  for  in- 
stance— she  had  little  or  no  inclination.  The  courses  she  took 
were  two  in  French,  one  in  German,  three  in  Latin,  one  in 
government,  one  in  economics,  one  in  the  history  of  medieval 
Europe,  one  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  two  in  English  com- 
position, two  in  Shakespeare,  one  in  Elizabethan  literature, 
one  in  the  English  Bible,  one  in  English  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  a  half  course  in  Milton.  She  received  spe- 
cial commendation  as  a  writer  of  pure  and  strong  English 
prose,  her  diploma  bearing  the  words  in  Latin,  '-not  only 
approved  in  the  whole  academic  course,  but  excellent  in  Eng- 
lish letters.** 

Miss  Keller  received  her  degree  with  the  distinction  cnm 
laude.  There  are  two  distinctions  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe 
higher  than  this,  magna  cum  laude  and  sumtna  cum,  laicde. 
As  her  friend,  Mr.  John  Albert  Macy,  who  edited  the  supple- 
ment to  her  autobiography,  and  was  formerly  an  instructor  in 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  remarks  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  shortly  before  her  graduation :  "  Fortu- 
nately for  the  self-respect  of  those  who  see  and  hear,  Miss 
Keller  does  not  stand  at  the  head  of  her  class.  »  *  •  But 
judged  as  we  view  normal  students,  her  record  is  excellent; 
and  viewed  as  the  attainment  of  one  who  is  deaf  and  blind, 
that  record  represents  an  achievement  lofty  and  solitary 
among  the  deeds  of  men  aud  women." 
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The  JExhibits  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  St.  Louis. — Since 
the  articles  on  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Special  Edu- 
cation and  on  the  Model  School  for  the  Deaf  at  St.  Louis  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Annals  were  put  in  type,  Professor 
Hall  has  sent  us  the  following  additional  information  concern- 
ing the  exhibits  of  schools  fur  the  deaf  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition : 

Lottie  Sullivan,  a  deaf-blind  pupil  of  the  Colorado  School, 
was  present  in  August  with  her  teacher,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Yeditz. 
She  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind.  Emma  Eu- 
bechec,  a  deaf-blind  girl  from  the  Illinois  School,  was  to  come 
later. 

Besides  the  exhibits  of  drawing,  school  work,  shop  work, 
etc.,  from  various  schools  mentioned  in  the  articles  above- 
named,  there  are  also  exhibits  from  the  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
and  Pennsylvania  Institutions,  and  from  several  of  the  Wis- 
consin Day-Schools.  The  Yolta  Bureau  sent  copies  of  its  pub- 
lications and  some  statistics  compiled  expressly  for  this  Expo- 
sition from  its  last  International  Report;  the  Annals^ ek  com- 
plete set  of  its  bound  volumes.  A  few  of  the  schools  of  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Great  Britain,  aud  Japan  exhibit  photographs, 
reports,  and  school  work. 


Mrs.  Mo?ir(/s  Sttmmer  Course. — During  the  month  of  July 
Mrs  Sarah  Jordan  Monro,  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  gave 
a  course  of  lessons  on  the  mechanism  of  speech,  etc.,  in  Boston. 
The  course  was  attended  by  teachers  of  the  deaf  from  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
AVest  Virginia,  and  by  a  clergyman  from  New  Hampshire. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  lady  with  several  yeard^  experience  as  a  teacher  in  public  schools, 
and  live  years'  experience  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  desires  a  position  tL» 
a  primary  manual  teacher.  Good  references.  Address  Miss  Cora  B. 
Satteblke,  Mofidamin,  Iowa. 
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THE  GREAT  NEED  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

The  fuDdameDtal  principle  which  underlies  the  mighty 
sweep  of  progress  from  primitive  savagery  to  the  intri- 
cate complexity  of  modern  social  organization  is  the 
division  of  labor.  Social  evolution  proceeds  continu- 
ously by  bringing  about  the  more  fitting  selection,  prepa- 
ration, and  placing  of  each  individual  in  a  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  general  good  of  society,  industrially, 
educationally,  in  science,  and  in  art.  It  required  centu- 
ries to  distinguish  the  doctor  (or  medicine-man)  from  the 
preacher,  and  centuries  more  to  distinguish  the  teacher, 
or  educator,  from  the  preacher.  To-day  we  can  scarcely 
realize  that  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities 
but  one,  a  Catholic  institution,  has  a  clergyman  at  its 
head.* 

Even  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  vast  and  rapid 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  educational  system. 
Augmenting,  transforming,  or  supplanting  the  old  gram- 
mar school,  college,  and  classic  university,  we  find  hun- 
dreds of  great  special  schools  of  law,  medicine,  agricul- 
ture,   of   mining  and    engineering,  of   manual    training, 

*  See  an  article  by  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Kdiication  for  1902, 
Tol.  i,  page  6G4. 
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Dormal  trainiDg,  and  scientific  study,  and  schools  of  war, 
commerce,    politics,  forestry,    and  journalism.     Each  of , 
these  schools  in  turn  is  organized  into  distinct  depart- 
ments under  the  direction  of  trained  specialists. 

Our  modern  extensive  system  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  is  an  earlier  outcome  of  this  same  great  movement 
toward  securing  the  increased  effectiveness  and  help- 
fulness of  the  individual  by  the  greater  concentration  of 
his  energies  and  interests  upon  a  restricted  field  of  effort. 
As  a  branch  of  general  education,  potent  and  far-reaching 
in  its  results,  both  direct  and  indirect,  we  have  strong  rea- 
son to  believe  our  work  has  possibilities  as  yet  undreamed 
of.  Within  a  few  decades  it  has  accomplished  marvel- 
lous results,  as  the  higher  education  of  Helen  Keller  and 
of  thousands  less  afflicted  and  less  conspicuous  bears  wit- 
ness, not  to  mention  the  rescue  of  tens  of  thousands  from 
the  pall  of  a  blighting  ignorance,  the  poverty  of  a  help- 
less dependence. 

But,  like  other  professions,  we  are  not  exempt  from 
barnacles  neither  helping,  understanding,  nor  caring  for 
that  to  which  they  cling  for  life,  nor  from  educational 
quacks  thinking  only  of  the  maximum  cash  return  for  a 
minimum  of  special  preparation,  study,  and  effort.  Others, 
earnest  and  conscientious,  drift  in  and  on,  the  uncon- 
scious victims  of  an  ignorance  fatal  to  success.  Still 
others  more  numerous  would  lightly  enter  the  work  as 
a  mere  stepping-stone  to  pleasanter  pastures. 

To  check  the  inroads  of  all  such,  to  secure  better  aver- 
age teaching  results,  to  promote  study,  research,  and 
improvement  of  methods,  professional  pride  within  and 
public  respect  from  without,  the  greatest  need  of  the  pro- 
fession to-day  is  a  higher  standard  of  general  preparation 
and  special  training  to  be  required  of  those  who  annually 
fill  up  its  depleted  ranks.  Earnest  efforts  are  making 
and  much  real  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
Id  reo^*"^  vaafr^  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  line 

^vgMised  effort. 
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Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  practicable  ways 
and  means,  it  is  proper  to  consider  somewhat  exhaust- 
ively the  general  attitude  in  the  recent  past  and  at  pres- 
ent in  the  matter  of  qualifications  required,  and  what 
under  more  favorable  conditions  might  properly  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  special  preparation  for  teaching 
the  deaf. 

During  the  period  of  most  strenuous  contest  between 
the  respective  advocates  of  oral  and  manual  methods, 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  signs  was  so  vigorously  and 
constantly  emphasized  on  the  one  side  that  the  impor- 
tance of  other  qualifications  seemed  to  be  often  over- 
looked entirely  or  very  unduly  minimized.  Young  per- 
sons, both  deaf  and  hearing,  were  appointed  to  important 
positions,  and  in  the  main  left  to  hit  or  miss  in  making 
teachers  of  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  classes 
taught. 

A  like  condition  prevailed  when  the  demand  for  oral 
teachers  rather  suddenly  became  widespread  and  pro- 
nounced. Persons  having  a  few  months  *'oral  training," 
and  very  slight  qualifications  otherwise,  readily  secured 
appointment.  They  were  not  of  course  to  blame  for 
taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  but  that  they  should 
in  many  instances  have  failed  to  reflect  any  credit  on  the 
oral  method  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Without 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught, 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  study  of  mental  processes 
or  the  general  principles  of  pedagogy,  the  great  facts  of 
the  history  of  education  and  particularly  tbat  of  the  deaf, 
how  should  such  teachers  (oral  or  manual)  know  without 
long,  trying,  and  costly  experience  how  to  adapt  and 
adjust  their  teaching  to  the  peculiarly  conditioned  minds 
placed  in  their  care  ? 

Long  years  ago  Horace  Mann  thundered  with  unan- 
swerable logic  upon  the  necessity  of  specially  trained 
teachers  as  a  fundamental  requisite  of  the  free  public 
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school  system,  teachers  of  proven  capacity,  who  have  had 
opportunity  to  gain  some  little  insight  into  the  great  prob- 
lems of  their  work,  its  possibilities  of  improvement,  its 
nobility,  and  the  mighty  influences  upon  future  history  of 
which  they  should  hold  the  keys.  To-day  our  land  is 
dotted  with  normal  schools  devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers.  We  must  certainly  admit  that  there  will  never 
be  any  royal  and  easy  road  discovered  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  We  have  fundamentally  a  set  of  peculiar 
psychological  and  educational  problems  upon  the  solution 
of  which  we  are  still  divided  and  very  much  at  sea,  but 
upon  which  the  average  person  unacquainted  with  the 
deaf  is  certain  to  form  many  erroneous  and  even  absurd 
ideas.  If  special  training  or  at  least  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  pedagogy,  educational  history,  and  the  general 
principles  of  psychology  should  be  required  of  public 
school  teachers,  how  much  more  should  these  be  required 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  who  have  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  developing  minds  deprived  of  the  normal  means 
of  receiving  and  conveying  knowledge! 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  which  call  for 
special  training  may  be  considered  under  four  general 
heads : 

(a)  Critical  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  to  be 
taught. 

{b)  Knowledge  of  possible  means  of  communication. 

{c)  Knowledge  of  the  subject  minds  to  be  taught. 

{(1)  Knowledge  of  the  various  *' methods,'*  "devices," 
and  "  systems"  employed. 

As  language  is  the  all-important  subjective  instrument 
for  the  development  of  mind,  and  the  deaf  child  is  deprived 
of  the  natural  means  of  acquiring  it,  the  teacher  must  ac- 
complish by  art  what  nature  fails  to  do,  both  in  providing 
a  fitting  means  of  communication  and  in  simultaneously  se- 
curing the  general  development  of  all  the  mental  faculties. 
To  this  end  he  should  first  of  all  bo  a  thorough  and  criti- 
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cal  student  of  language.  Of  course,  an  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  essentials  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  best 
modern  methods  of  teaching  other  subjects,  such  as  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  history,  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  language  develop- 
ment  is  of  supreme  importance. 

The  superficial  reading  and  writing  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish which  the  average  high-school  graduate  has  is  surely 
not  a  sufiicient  preparation  for  the  difficult  tasks  that  so 
often  puzzle  those  who  have  taught  for  years ;  and  surely 
it  is  a  wrong  system  that  allows  such  teachers,  in  the  event 
of  their  ultimate  mastery  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
successful  work,  to  learn  so  extensively  at  the  expense  of 
the  pupils  taught.  In  hearing  schools  the  graduate  can 
with  approximate  correctness  of  principles  teach  as  he 
was  taught,  and  inevitably  is  inclined  to  do  so  at  first. 
But  when  he  starts  to  teach  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  his 
recollections  of  methods,  if  followed,  are  extremely  mis- 
leading and  disastrous,  because  of  the  totally  different 
conditions  under  which  he  works. 

The  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  has  an  advantage 
in  this  respect,  but  one  easily  and  often  overrated.  Little 
observation  is  needed  to  show  that  a  child  during  the  most 
important  stages  of  instruction  is  incapable  of  grasping 
the  guiding  pedagogic  principles  which  govern  the  teach- 
er's assignment  and  presentation  of  lessons.  Certain  out- 
ward forms  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  child  mind, 
others  of  the  greatest  importance  make  but  slight  appeal 
to  his  childish  sense  of  values.  How,  then,  can  his  later 
recollections  of  these  impressions  be  a  sufficient  guide  to 
him  for  the  successful  instruction  of  others  ? 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that,  besides  the  abil- 
ity to  write  correct  English,  there  should  be  required  of 
the  would-be  teacher  of  the  deaf  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  grammatical  principles  governing  the  development  of 
language,  not  from  the  rhetorician's  but  from  the  teacher's 
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poiDt  of  view,  seeking  to  discover  what  is  most  difficult, 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  non-essential  to  the  child  in 
acquiring  language,  and  also  the  relationship  between  the 
acquisition  of  language  and  the  concurrent  development 
of  mental  power. 

Because  of  the  widespread  and  sensible  protests  against 
(The  teaching  of  technical  grammar  as  a  science  to  pupils 
of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  even  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  study.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  svstem  of 
education  for  the  deaf,  and  of  all  of  its  most  successful 
methods  and  devices,  is  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
psychology  of  language  development,  there  can  be  little 
excuse  for  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  to  plead  ignorance  and 
dislike  of  grammar,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  minor 
disputes  of  grammarians  regarding  definitions  and  classi- 
fication. 

The  qualifications  under  the  second  general  heading 
relate  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  means  of  com- 
munication, such  as  the  manual  alphabet,  signs,  and  oral 
methods.  These  have  usually  been  emphasized  as  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  justly  so,  for  while  mastery  of 
them  bv  no  means  insures  fitness  and  efiiciencv  in  a 
teacher,  an  imperfect  preparation  in  this  respect  puts  a 
constant  and  deadening  check  upon  that  quick  illumina- 
tion of  fact  and  sympathetic  interplay  of  thought  between 
teacher  and  pupil  which  is  the  first  requisite  of  success- 
ful teaching. 

Setting  aside  the  disputed  questions  as  to  whether  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  signs  is  a  necessary,  desirable,  or 
undesirable  qualification,  probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
profession,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  would  agree  that 
ability  to  read  and  use  the  manual  alphabet  with  ease 
and  some  little  rapidity  should  be  required.  Probably 
also  both  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  oral  method 
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would  agree  that  only  a  very  high  standard  of  qoalifica- 
tions  of  oral  teachers  as  regards  their  knowledge  of  Yocal 
physiology,  sound  formation,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  voice  culture  and  corresponding  helpful  devices,  can 
insure  that  general  practical  success  the  very  possibility 
of  which,  under  prevailing  conditions,  is  still  denied  by  a 
large  proportion  of  people  both  within  and  without  the 
profession,  and  by  the  graduates  of  all  schools  for  the 
deaf.  It  seems  clear  that  not  only  a  few  months  of  '^  ob- 
servation work  "  and  theoretical  study,  but  several  months 
of  practice  teaching,  under  close,  competent,  and  constant 
supervision,  should  be  required  of  the  would-be  oral 
teacher.  Practice  teaching  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
essential  requirements  of  modern  normal  school  prepara- 
tion. How  much  more  is  it  needed  by  any  one  under- 
taking to  create  speech  in  the  speechless,  to  '^  restore  the 
deaf  to  society,"  and  secure  the  same  ultimate  educational 
results  expected  of  the  public  school  teacher  ! 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  qualifications  under  the 
third  general  heading,  we  have  to  inquire  what  should  be 
expected  or  required  in  the  matter  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject-mind  to  be  developed,  that  is,  comprehension  of 
the  generally  accepted  laws  of  mental  development,  the 
peculiar  mental  effects  of  deafness,  the  relations  existing 
between  language  acquirement  and  mental  growth,  and 
the  many  questions  arising  as  to  relative  educational  and 
disciplinary  "  values." 

On  this  point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  eminent  Committee  of  Fifteen  directed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  report  on  the 
"  Training  of  Teachers  "  with  special  reference  to  those 
in  "  elementarv  schools." 

**  Teachers  are  '  born  and  not  made  *  has  been  so  fully 
the  world's  thought  until  the  present  century  that  a  study 
of  subjects  without  any  study  of  principles  or  methods  of 
teaching  has  been  deemed  quite  sufficient.     Modern  edu- 
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cational  thought,  and  modern  practice  in  all  sections 
where  excellent  schools  are  found,  confirm  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  profound  philosophy  on  which  educational 
methods  are  based,  and  that  careful  study  of  this  philos- 
ophy and  its  application  under  expert  guidance  are  es- 
sential to  making  fit  the  man  born  to  teach.  *  *  * 
Most  fundamental  and  important  of  the  professional 
studies  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  one  intending  to 
teach  is  psychology.  *  *  *  Power  of  introspection 
should  be  gained,  guidance  in  observation  should  be 
given,  and  confirmation  of  psychological  principles  should 
be  sought  on  every  hand.  *  *  *  The  habit  of  think- 
ing analytically  and  psychologically  should  be  formed  by 
every  teacher." 

When  we  consider  that  in  educating  the  deaf  we  have 
peculiarly  abnormal  psychological  conditions  to  deal  with, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  overcome  as  to  their  injurious 
effects,  it  appears  that  a  general  knowledge  of  psychology 
is  of  exceptional  value  as  a  guide  in  our  daily  observation 
and  study  of  the  deaf  child's  mind  and  in  the  empirical 
adaptation  and  application  of  new  methods  and  devices. 
Of  course  a  knowledge  of  psychology  is  not  in  itself  any 
guarantee  of  teaching  efiiciency  any  more  than  a  know- 
ledge of  military  history  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  fitness 
to  command  an  army.  But  as  the  study  of  military  his- 
tory helps  to  make  clear  the  principles  of  war,  so  the 
study  of  mental  processes  illuminates  the  application  of 
educational  principles  without  a  perception  of  which 
teaching  soon  degenerates  into  a  mere  mechanical  routine, 
like  the  hireling  laying  of  brick  and  stone  without  a  con- 
ception of  architectural  beauty,  or  the  chiseling  of  marble 
without  a  thought  of  the  sculptor's  dream. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  required  qualifications  of  the 
intending  teacher  of  the  deaf  should  be  a  critical  study  of 
the  various  "  methods,"  **  devices,"  and  "  systems "  em- 
ployed in' the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  so  exhaustively 
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dipcussed  in  the  literature  of  the  profession.  Under  this 
head  should  be  included  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  limitations  of  the  five-slate  system  of  language 
teaching,  the  possibilities  of  the  correlation  of  studies,  the 
most  practical  means  of  inculcating  the  reading  habit,  the 
best  methods  of  developing  and  presenting  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  number,  geography,  and  history,  and  finally  the 
proper  construction  and  use  of  a  general  course  of  study. 
Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  ways 
and  means  of  securing  improvement  along  the  lines  above 
indicated,  we  find  the  problem  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 
There  are  at  present  some  1,200  teachers  of  the  deaf  (not 
including  industrial  instructors)  in  North  America,  and 
more  than  13,000  pupils,  but  dispersed  over  a  vast  area. 
In  a  few  schools,  it  is  true,  provision  is  made  for  training 
teachers  ;*  in  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege, in  the  Training  Class  of  the  Clarke  School,  and  per- 
haps in  some  other  schools,  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  rigid,  the  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and 
the  certificate  or  diploma  of  graduation  is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  of  high  value ;  but  the  very  limited  number 
of  normal  students  these  schools  are  able  to  receive  and 
train  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  whole 
country.  The  State,  private,  and  day  schools  cannot  in- 
dividually afford  to  provide  the  kind  of  thorough  normal 
training  which  is  generally  recognized  as  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  high-grade  average  results.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  of  the  larger  schools  partially  trained  teachers 
can  count  upon  the  constant  oversight,  expert  criticism, 
and  helpful  advice  of  a  principal  or  department  head,  but 
the  majority  of  our  schools  are  not  organized  to  provide 
such  help  to  a  sufficient  extent.  Usually  executive  and 
business  cares  render  it  impossible  for  a  superintendent 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  normal  instructor,  however  com- 

*  See  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clarke's  article  on  '*Tbe  TrainiDg  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf"  in  the  AnnaU,  vol.  xlv,  pp.  345-367. 
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patent  he  may  be.  Also  where  the  teacher  in  training 
has  no  distinct  status  as  such,  friction  and  misunderstand- 
ing are  likely  to  result  from  criticism  which  is  intended 
and  should  be  received  in  a  cordial  and  friendly  spirit 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  accomplishment  of  better  results. 

If  the  opportunities  for  teachers  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  thorough  training  were  not  so  limited,  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  much  stronger  disposition  among  super- 
intendents to  insist  upon  a  high  standard  of  preparatory 
training  on  the  part  of  appointees.  But  under  present 
conditions  not  all  who  desire  such  preparation  as  will 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  profession 
generally  can  get  it.  Where  very  long  journeys  are  nec- 
essary, the  mere  travelling  expenses  are  a  considerable 
item  of  expense  in  addition  to  board  an^  tuition;  and 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  can  attend  the 
existing  training  schools  where  thoroughness  and  fitness 
are  placed  above  all  other  considerations. 

The  cause  is  eminently  one  that  might  justly  and  logic- 
ally claim  liberal  assistance  from  the  national  government, 
nor  is  it  one  that  would  require  any  very  great  outlay  of 
money  to  accomplish  extremely  beneficent  results. 

The  thought  naturally  occurs  of  the  possibility  of  a 
strong,  independent,  centrally  located  normal  school,  ad- 
mitting all  worthy  applicants,  commanding  the  very  best 
teaching  talent  in  the  profession  and  also  the  services  as 
lecturers  of  men  eminent  in  the  general  field  of  education, 
with  a  two  years'  training  course  optional,  ample  facili- 
ties for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  low  cost  for 
attendance,  and  of  such  standing  as  to  command  readily 
the  loj^al  and  united  support  of  the  profession  at  large, — 
a  school  that  would  also  be  a  laboratory,  an  educational 
experiment  station,  whose  influence  would  penetrate,  per- 
meate, and  improve  all  our  educational  thinking. 

But  probably  other  generations  must  arise  before  such 
a  plan  can  be  realized.     Under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
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tioDS  the  patronage  of  such  a  school  must  be  extremely 
limited  ;  aud  in  the  face  of  the  present  divisions  of  the 
profession  on  disputed  questions,  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  would  arise  over  the  proper  location,  organiza- 
tion, and  conduct  of  such  an  institution,  not  to  mention 
financial  and  other  difti.culties,  the  obstacles  to  its  success- 
ful establishment  would  appear  insuperable^. 

Still  tentative  efforts  in  this  direction  might  be  under- 
taken at  an  early  day  that  would  be  of  immediate  practi- 
cal good  and  might  lead  ultimately  to  the  realization  of 
some  such  possibility. 

To  this  end  let  us  suppose  a  National  Bureau  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
should  be  organized  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
American  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf.  At  its 
meeting  next  summer  the  matter  could  be  fully  discussed, 
and  a  committee  be  appointed  to  perfect  the  details  of 
such  an  organization,  draw  up  a  course  of  study,  and  ar- 
range for  examinations,  and  for  the  issuance  of  certificates 
to  those  who  by  examination  or  otherwise  should  prove 
themselves  thoroughly  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of 
teaching  the  deaf. 

If  the  standard  of  requirements  was  of  a  high  order, 
probably  the  number  of  applicants  would  not  be  very 
numerous  for  some  years  at  least,  being  limited  by  the 
limited  opportunities  to  secure  the  proper  training.  Per- 
sons of  good  character  and  health  holding  such  certificates 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  positions,  and  this 
would  tend  constantly  to  increase  the  number  of  worthy 
applicants.  Superintendents  besieged  by  local  applicants 
for  positions  could  very  properly  require  all  such  to  secure 
a  certificate  from  the  National  Bureau  before  promising 
consideration  of  their  applications ;  also  superintendents 
of  schools  remote  from  the  great  educational  centers  would 
have  much  better  opportunities  than  at  present  of  judging 
as  to  the  degree  of  professional  preparation  of  applicants 
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if  these  held  certificates  representing  a  definite  known 
standard  of  attainment.  Teachers  and  principals  in  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  country  desinug  to  give  normal  instruc- 
tion would  naturally  be  disposed  to  conform  their  coarse 
of  study  and  requirements  to  that  having  the  official  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  the  American  Convention  of  Instruc- 
tors, and  would  endeavor  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  certification  by  the  National 
Bureau ;  they  would  also  be  inclined  to  refuse  to  accept 
as  pupils  persons  who  would  inevitably  fail  in  such  effort. 

The  most  important  officer  of  the  Bureau  would  be  the 
secretary  and   treasurer,  who  would  provide  applicants 
with  the  course  of  study  and  the  rules  and   regulations 
governing  examinations,  and  with  blanks  calling  for  com- 
.plete  information  in  concise  form  regarding  previous  edu- 
cation, age,  health,  experience,  location   and  length  of 
time  of  positions  held,  etc.     He  would,  of  course,  keep  a 
record  of  all  certificates  issued,  file  examination  papers 
and  application  blanks  properly  filled  in,  and  promptly 
place  such  official  information  as  he  had   on  file  at  the 
service  of  any  superintendent  desiring  the  same.     To  cover 
the  expenses  of  printing  and  postage,  and  in  part  recom- 
pense the  secretary  for  the  time  and  attention  essential  on 
his  part  for  the  success  of  the  Bureau,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  charge  successful  applicants  a  fee  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  dollars — perhaps  considerably  less.     Or  pos- 
sibly other  means  could  be  found  for  meeting  these  ex- 
penses, wholly  or  in  part,  such  as  federal  aid,  or  a  small 
per  capita  appropriation  from  the  State  institutions,  or 
perhaps  endowment  by  private  benevolence. 

Upon  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  Bureau  would 
devolve  the  duty  of  determining  the  course  of  special  study 
and  the  standard  of  general  educational  attainments  to  be 
required,  also  the  specific  requirements  as  to  age,  health, 
amount  of  practice  teaching,  or  experience  under  certain 
conditions,  etc.     They  would  have  to  arrange  the  times 
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and  places  for  holding  examinations  and  for  the  grading 
of  papers.  As  the  number  of  persons  to  be  examined  in 
any  one  year  would  not  be  very  large,  probably  a  commit- 
tee of  persons  eminent  in  the  profession  conld  be  found 
who  would  consent  to  pass  upon  the  papers  and  certify 
those  worthy  of  approval. 

Without  a  very  high  standard  of  requirements,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  majority  of 
superintendents,  and  their  loyal  support  through  the  pre- 
ferred appointment  of  applicants  holding  certificates,  of 
course  the  Bureau  would  be  a  failure.  But  with  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  standard  great  impetus  would  be  given  to 
the  tendency  toward  progressively  higher  and  more  uni- 
form professional  requirements,  the  general  and  prompt 
adoption  of  the  best  known  methods  and  devices,  and  a 
consequent  steady  improvement  in  final  results.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  required  quali- 
fications whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  in 
charge  the  number  and  fitness  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
more  abundant  opportunities  to  secure  proper  training, 
should  justify  such  a  change.  Or  the  change  for  the 
better  might  with  better  results  be  made  very  gradually 
from  year  to  year. 

In  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  in  the 
civil  service,  and  in  the  service  of  many  great  corpora- 
tions, some  system  of  special  examinations  to  determine 
the  special  fitness  of  persons  for  the  work  they  desire  to 
do  has  been  found  absolute^  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
average  results  for  the  public.  But  especially  in  all  our 
State  public  schools  has  this  been  found  indispensable  to 
uniformity  and  steadiness  of  improvement  in  educational 
work. 

The  numbers  of  deaf  pupils  and  their  teachers  in  any 
one  State  are  of  course  too  small  to  justify  any  attempt  in 
this  direction  in  the  several  States  ;  and  only  intermin- 
able cDufusicu,  (lef(^•ltillg  all  hoped-for  excellence  of  re- 
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suits,  could  follow  an  attempt  of  the  many  State  institu- 
tioDS  to  set  up  separate  standards  of  their  own.  But  as 
applied  to  more  than  1,200  teachers  teaching  more  than 
13,000  pupils,  the  value  of  a  generally  recognized  and 
established  standard  of  prof essional  requirements  of  a  high 
order  would  be  inestimable.  What  has  proved  so  pro- 
ductive of  good  in  broader  fields  of  similar  work  would 
surely  prove  so  in  ours ;  and  in  this  age  of  marvellous 
organization,  revolutionizing  every  department  of  human 
endeavor  and  exerting  influences  that  daily  encircle  the 
globe,  the  obstacles  toward  a  closer,  more  practical  and 
efficient  organization  of  our  own  profession  cannot  be 
insuperable.  Even  from  efforts  at  first  abortive  may  come 
the  suggestion  and  ultimate  success  of  an  effective  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  present  conditions  so  universally 
desired. 

E.  8.  TILLINGHAST, 
Instructor  in  Vie  Kentucky  School  for  Vie  Deaf,  DantiUe,  Ky. 


LANGUAGE   WORK   WITH  HISTORY— PRIMARY 

AND  INTERMEDIATE. 

In  history  so  attractive  a  field  of  narrative  is  laid  out 
before  the  teacher  that  he  is  apt  to  lean  always  toward 
the  teaching  of  pure  history  and  spend  little  time  upon 
the  co-relation  of  history  and  language.  For  the  deaf, 
history  is  an  attractive  study ;  its  wealth  of  exciting  stor- 
ies, its  biography,  and  its  portrayal  of  life  of  both  people 
and  nations  lend  themselves  to  graphic  signs  in  the  most 
natural  manner  ;  history  becomes  a  series  of  moving  pic- 
tures and  a  recitation  is  seldom  uninteresting  to  a  pupil. 
History  does  not  deal  with  the  abstract  as  does  language, 
and  in  being  tangible  to  a  pupil  it  appeals  to  his  intellect 
and  imagination  ;  a  wise  teacher  can  handle  a  class  of  his- 
tory pupils  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  knowledge  of  past 
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eyents  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship. 

Books  are  not  infallible  guides;  a  judicious  teacher 
sometimes  prunes  the  text  and  often  enlarges.  With  the 
deaf,  history  must  be  made  to  count  for  much.  Only  that 
which  is  essential  should  be  taught  and  we  should  en- 
deavor to  foster  in  our  pupils  the  ability  to  form  opinions 
and  draw  conclusions  from  what  they  read  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  different  governments,  people,  and  religions  of 
earth.  History  covers  a  wide  field  and  no  study  can  be 
made  more  attractive  nor  of  much  more  practical  value  to 
our  deaf  pupils. 

In  teaching  history,  it  is  best  to  curb  the  strong  desire 
we  all  feel  to  confine  our  instruction  entirely  to  the  sub- 
ject and  discard  the  language  work  in  connection  ;  we 
should  arrange  recitations  where  the  two  can  be  united  with 
equal  benefit.  I  desire  to  give  a  few  original  exercises  I 
used  in  my  classes  last  year,  which  I  found  worth  all  the 
time  and  work  I  spent  upon  arranging  them. 

Several  times  during  the  term  I  gave  original  sentences 
contaiuiug  mistakes  in  language  and  also  as  to  historical 
facts,  underscoring  the  mistakes  1  wished  corrected,  as  : 
'*  Queen  Isabella  was  Queen  of  England  while  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world."  I  usually  gave  ten  sentences 
which  I  made  on  the  typewriter,  each  group  of  sentences 
being  different.  I  distributed  the  papers  during  the  reci- 
tation and  had  the  pupils  correct  all  mistakes  without  as- 
sistance. I  collected  and  graded  the  papers.  Each  pupil 
could  be  given  the  same  sentences,  as  it  entails  much  work 
upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  all  different,  but  it 
was  my  preference  to  give  each  pupil  individual  work. 
My  classes  liked  this  exercise  and  it  was  a  busy  time  until 
the  last  error  was  corrected. 

At  long  intervals  I  had  my  pupils  copy  sentences  leav- 
ing blanks  to  be  tilled  to  complete  the  historical  fact,  but 
this  exercise  was  not  original  with  me.     I  often  had  my 
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pupils  write  original  questions  in  history  daring  the  study 
hour  and  bring  the  papers  to  me  the  next  day.  Some- 
times I  would  ask  for  twenty-five  original  questions  in 
history  without  answers ;  sometimes  fifteen  questions  with 
answers ;  and  then  to  vary  I  would  ask  for  twenty-five  origi- 
nal questions  leaving  space  for  answers.  These  papers 
I  collected  and  exchanged,  and  in  this  way  all  answered 
the  questions  which  had  been  asked  by  their  classmates. 
I  found  this  exercise  an  excellent  one  ;  some  of  the  papers 
were  encouraging  and  made  me  think  my  labor  had  borne 
some  fruit. 

I  do  not  believe  in  dwelling  upon  many  dates  in  his- 
tory, but  sometimes  I  gave  ten  or  fifteen  dates,  as,  "  What 
occurred  in  1803?''  and  required  that  complete  sentences 
should  be  written  on  paper  and  handed  in  the  next 
day.  In  a  class  of  deaf  pupils,  the  idea  of  time  is  sadly 
at  variance  with  facts,  and  to  straighten  out  their  crooked 
notions  was  one  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  I  encountered. 
I  often  asked  questions  such  as,  "  Which  happened  first, 
the  death  of  Columbus  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  ?  " 
or  "  Wliich  was  settled  first,  Rhode  Island  or  Virginia?" 
I  used  similar  examples  judiciously  and  carefully  all  dur- 
ing the  term,  liaving  first  led  up  to  this  form  by  such 
questions  as,  **  Which  was  born  first,  you  or  I?  "  Along 
this  line  I  made  haste  slowly,  as  I  saw  it  was  one  of  the 
hills  of  difficulty  to  a  teacher  of  history. 

I  believe  strongly  in  illustrated  lessons  in  teaching  his- 
tory.    Everything  I   could    utilize  in   this   way   I   made 
blackboard  drawings  of,  and  after  explaining  the  principal 
facts  in  connection,  I  had  my  class  write  from  the  draw- 
ing.     These   were  always  good  papers.     The  drawing 
1  made  very  large  and  put  them  on  the  board    out    c 
school  hours  so  as  to  be  ready  for  work  when   the  cla 
entered  the  room.     In  such  a  recitation  history  becon? 
languajie  without  sacrifice. 

My  most  enthusiastic  language  work  was  in  sente 
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building,  and  I  gave  it  frequently  as  a  little  ''  recreation  " 
recitation.  I  made  on  the  typewriter  original  sentences 
in  history  covering  the  work  the  class  had  done.  I  made 
the  sentences  contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  words,  and 
each  sentence  was  different,  as  I  made  as  many  sentences 
as  I  had  pupils  in  Che  class.  I  cut  the  sentences  into 
parts,  each  part  containing  one  word.  These  parts  I  put 
into  envelopes  and  distributed  them  among  the  pupils, 
cautioning  them  to  be  careful  of  the  tiny  pieces  and  not 
lose  one.  It  was  not  always  easy  work  to  put  the  sen- 
tences together  correctly,  but  I  never  gave  any  assistance 
unless  the  pupil  was  hopelessly  ]ost  in  his  effort.  As  the 
pupils  finished  I  had  each  one  copy  the  sentence  on  the 
shite,  put  the  pieces  carefully  in  the  envelope,  and  exchange 
with  another  pupil.  In  ten  minutes  some  had  finished 
two  sentences  while  others  were  still  on  the  first,  but  I 
never  continued  the  exercise  over  fifteen  minutes.  I  re- 
peated the  exercise  with  these  sentences  a  few  times  and 
then  made  a  new  set  of  sentences.  My  pupils  liked  to 
put  the  pieces  together,  and  I  sometimes  ga'^e  outa  few 
when  I  was  waiting  for  the  slow  pupils  to  finish. 

Another  language  exercise  I  used  with  history  was  to 
give  an  historical  fact  or  event  in  a  short  paragraph  with- 
out correct  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  sentence. 
My  classes  did  not  like  this  work  and  it  required  persua- 
sion upon  my  part  for  some  to  continue  until  it  was  cor- 
rectly arranged.  I  thouglit  it  was  an  excellent  drill  in 
ascertaining  their  ability  to  express  a  fact  in  a  certain 
number  and  arrangement  of  words.  Of  course,  it  ham- 
pers their  expression  to  set  words,  but  it  teaches  correct 
arrangement  and  as  to  what  idea  a  group  of  words  conveys 
to  their  minds.  I  always  used  it  as  a  board  exercise,  but 
I  think  it  could  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  part  of  the 
work  for  the  study  hour.  It  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  with  discretion,  but  it  is  not  without  practical  value 
to  a  deaf  child. 
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My  classes  did  the  usual  composition  work,  but  to  make 
all  work  alike  I  generally  asked  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
sentences  about  a  certain  subject ;  as  a  few  of  my  pupils 
could  write  a  composition  of  surprising  brevity,  I  gener- 
ally curtailed  the  length  of  some  and  elongated  the  brev- 
ity of  others. 

My  recitations  were  always  written,  corrected,  graded, 
and  returned  to  the  pupils.  Errors  in  language  were 
marked  and  those  of  frequency  were  selected  and  their 
explanation  and  correction  were  used  as  a  part  of  the  reci- 
tation period. 

History  is  full  of  enjoyment  to  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  ten  years  have  made 
the  study  of  living  personal  interest.  To  teach  our 
pupils  such  salient  points,  such  important  facts  of  past 
history  as  to  make  the  present  conditions  but  a  step  in 
the  world's  progress,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers.  A 
pupil  so  taught  will  always  be  a  student  of  history,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  future  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  past,  for  human  nature  never  changes 
and  conditions  are  accurate  indicators  of  results. 

This  can  be  done  and  still  history  and  language  be 
taught  together.  For  one  who  does  special  work  and 
teaches  history  alone  his  task  can  be  put  upon  the  basis 
of  parent  and  child.  While  his  heart  is  with  the  parent, 
his  judgment  will  not  let  him  neglect  the  child. 

CLYDE  CABTER, 
Instructor  in  History  in  the  Arkansas  School ^  Little  Rock^  Ark, 


SOMETHING  MOEE  ABOUT   EXPLAINING  LES- 

SONS  AND  HARD  WORDS. 

A  TOPIC  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  the  Nebraska  School  was  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  explain  lessons  before  the  child  had  studied 
them,  and  what  was  the  best  way  to  explain  hard  words. 
These  are  much  mooted  questions,  and,  no  doubt,  have 
caused  many  a  conscientious  teacher  not  only  to  give  them 
considerable  thought,  but  to  submit  them  to  the  test  of 
experience.  That  the  conclusions  usually  drawn  are 
against  a  too  indiscriminate  explaining  of  lessons,  there 
can  be  little  doubt. 

This  is  not  assuming  it  unwise  to  give  any  explanations 
whatever  beforehand.  There  are  times  when  a  hint  let 
fall  here  and  there  does  much  to  clear  away  the  hazy  at- 
mosphere which  would  otherwise  envelop  the  attempt  of 
the  child  to  grasp  the  full  content  of  a  subject.  But  on 
such  occasions,  when  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  give 
explanations  beforehand,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  them  too  long  drawn  out — so  full  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  acquired  by  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

This  matter  of  explaining  lessons  before  they  have  been 
studied  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and,  possibly,  has  not 
always  been  disposed  of  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 
No  claim,  however,  to  having  discovered  new  ideas  or 
methods  for  making  easier  the  lessons  of  the  pupil  is  ad- 
vanced here.  We  teachers,  it  seems,  are  a  little  too  much 
given  to  theorizing.  A  proneness  to  theorize  is  the  fashion 
nowadays,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  overdoing  the  matter 
entirely.  Instead  of  ^'  keeping  everlastingly  at  it,"  we  are 
ever  experimenting,  and  this  experimenting  does  not 
always  result  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  pupil.     Slightly 
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to  change  the  wording  of  a  verse  of  CIoagh*8,  we  seem 
content — 

To  finger  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 
UDskilled  to  sunder  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  half  sncoess. 

By  this  IS  intended  no  disparagement  of  methods,  or  of 
the  honest  endeavors  of  the  teaching  profession  to  hit 
upon  some  plan  or  device  that  will  better  facilitate  the 
teaching  of  the  child.  These  are  all  right  when  not  over- 
done ;  they  are  essentially  necessary.  But  too  great  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  upon  methods.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  matter  of  supreme  importance  which 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  to  know  the 
methods  of  the  child,  his  temperament,  his  individuality, 
and  to  regulate  his  own  methods  accordingly.  Especially 
is  the  necessity  for  this  made  all  the  more  evident  in  a 
class  of  deaf  pupils  where  there  are  always  present  mental 
capabilities  and  differences  in  greater  and  more  varying 
degrees. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  explaining  lessons.  It  should 
not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  them 
beforehand  ;  the  practice  is  neither  logical  nor  productive 
of  the  best  results.  If  anything,  it  is  demoralizing  to  a 
healthy  mental  growth,  and  has  a  weakening  tendency  upon 
the  character.  It  is  generally  better  to  encourage  the 
pupil  to  use  his  own  intelligence  to  the  utmost,  even 
though  he  does  not  fully  understand  what  he  is  trying  to 
master.  For  an  accepted  principle  is  that  the  mere  effort, 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  sub- 
ject is  of  itself  strengthening  to  the  mental  fibers.  The 
case  of  the  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics  who  would 
draw  most  intricate  geometrical  figures  upon  the  wall-slate 
and  say  to  his  class :  "  To-morrow  tell  me  what  these 
mean,"  would  seem  to  point  a  moral  for  those  of  us  wh( 
are  over-fond  of  explaining  lessons  and,  in  so  doiuf 
draining  all  the  real  sense  out  of  them.     According  ♦ 
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our  modern  conception,  however,  the  professor  was  carry- 
ing the  matter  of  requiring  mental  effort  a  little  too  far.  It 
was  imposing  too  much,  perhaps,  upon  youthful  minds, 
and  this  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  psychol- 
ogy. Yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  habit  was 
not  wholly  devoid  of  good  results,  something  that  cannot 
be  said  of  many  of  the  methods  to  which  we  are  hope- 
lessly wedded.  The  specific  end  he  had  in  view  was 
nothing  of  the  hazy  kind  ;  it  was  clear-cut  and  well-defined. 
He  aimed  to  supply  abundant  exercise  for  strengthening 
the  mind  ;  to  develop  the  observative  and  imaginative 
powers ;  a  most  praiseworthy  end,  to  be  sure. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  those  who  favor  explaining 
lessons  beforehand  that  the  child  is  likely  to  form  wrong 
impressions  if  the  matter  is  not  explained,  thus  making 
the    teacher's    attempt    to   illustrate    it    the    next   day 
doubly  hard,  since  not  only  will  he  have  to  explain  it  but 
also  to  correct  the  false  ideas  which  the  child  has  unwit- 
tingly acquired.     This  is  the  strongest  claim  that  can  be 
advanced  for  previously  explaining  lessons.     A  plausible 
theory,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to 
supplant  an  erroneous  impression ;  correct  ideas  can  be 
fixed  all  the  more  strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  a 
mental  comparison  with  the  false  ones  which  he  is  likely 
to  form.     Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  is 
true,  the  whole  matter  is  reduced  to  a  single  proposition, 
whether  the  harm  wrought  by  a  too  indiscriminate  habit 
of  previously  explaining  lessons  outweighs  this  particular 
strong  point  in  favor  of  explaining  them.     It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  presume  it  does.     Moreover,  there  is  a  saner 
way  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  child  getting  the  wrong 
conception  of  the  lesson.     For  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
making  clear  the  ideas  of  a  lesson  without  the  child's  sus- 
pecting it.     For  instance,  suppose  the  child  has  a  lesson 
in  geography  the  contents  of  which  he  is  not  likely  to  ap- 
prehend.    Instead  of  opening  a  text-book  and  launching 
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out  upon  a  rambling  explanation,  would  it  not  be  more  to 
the  purpose  for  the  teacher  to  select  some  similar  object 
to  talk  about  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  at 
hand,  so  the  child  can  investigate  it  for  himself  ?  Thus, 
suppose  the  lesson  happens  to  be  about  the  formation  and 
composition  of  soil,  or  the  work  done  by  streams.  It 
would  be  more  reasonable  if  the  teacher  should  give  a 
live,  interesting  talk  about  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  soil,  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  streams  of  the  neigh- 
boring country — the  institution  farm  or  school-garden,  for 
instance.  This  would  have  the  merit  of  being  in  keeping 
with  the  psychological  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
child's  experience  and  building  upon  that.  In  making 
such  talks,  the  identical  hard  words  and  phrases  used  in 
the  book  should  be  so  employed  as  to  give  the  pupil  some 
idea  of  their  meaning.  This  does  not  imply  a  simplifying 
of  the  matter  for  easy  comprehension.  Strength  of  mind 
can  be  acquired  only  in  mastering  difficulties.  And  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulties  presented 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  child  is  capable  of  over- 
coming. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  the  tendency  to 
make  all  work  play  is  in  some  danger  of  being  overdone. 
There  has  never  been,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  royal  road 
to  learning.  Thus  spoke  ancient  wisdom  and  we  moderns 
may  profit  by  the  precept.  Aristotle  contends  that  educa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  turned  into  a  means  of  amusement, 
and  there  is  considerable  common  sense  in  the  reflections  of 
this  old  philosopher.  No  criticism  is  intended  here  upon 
that  teaching  given  in  the  primary  and  the  first  year  or 
two  of  the  intermediate  department  under  the  form  of 
play,  but  upon  the  wholesale  tendency  to  make  all  work 
play,  as  is  advocated  by  some  teachers.  For  that  teach- 
ing which  shuns  all  points  requiring  individual  research 
and  effort  is  in  a  measure  worse  than  no  teaching  at  all. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  successful  teaching  is  to  inspire  in 
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the  child  an  insatiable  desire  to  know — to  understand. 
To  accomplish  this  he  must  be  taught  that  he  must  work. 
To  have  successfully  aroused  in  the  child  such  enthusiasm 
as  this  is  to  have  accomplished  half  his  education.  But 
to  return  to  the  mattter  of  an  indirect  explaining  of  les- 
sons by  means  of  talks  on  familiar  things.  It  prevents 
the  child  from  forming  misleading  ideas ;  at  the  same  time 
it  helps  him  to  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  contents  of 
a  lesson,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  explaining  a 
geography  lesson,  treating  of  the  formation  of  soil,  by  a 
talk  on  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  by  doing  this  the  child  will  understand  better  what  is 
meant  by  gravel,  clay,  loam,  and  the  like. 

If  we  would  only  weigh  carefully  the  wrong  we  do  a 
child  by  trying  to  explain  and  simplify  everything  for  him, 
we  should  not  be  so  ready  to  do  this,  at  least  until  some 
individual  effort  is  expended  in  trying  to  master  the  les- 
son. The  fault  is  a  grave  one  indeed.  It  is  not  only  an 
impediment  to  a  healthy  mental  development  and  growth, 
but  it  has  a  weakening  effect  upon  the  character.  With 
the  sensitive  pupil  it  creates  the  impression  that  you  re- 
gard him  as  incapable  of  independently  grasping  the 
ideas  of  a  lesson.  The  result,  as  is  quite  natural  to  ex- 
pect, is  to  engender  a  spirit  of  diflSdence.  It  robs  the 
child  of  the  most  essential  of  all  virtues — self-reliance. 
This  is  more  baneful  in  effect,  more  difBcalt  to  correct, 
than  wrong  impressions  he  may  acquire.  With  phlegmati- 
cally  constituted  children  it  has  results  quite  the  contrary 
but  none  the  less  harmful.  It  cultivates  in  them  a  care- 
less, slipshod  way  of  doing  things.  .  They  soon  perceive 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  since  the  teacher  does  all  the  thinking  needful. 
They  are  content  to  study  by  rote,  and  do  very  little  of 
this  even.  Indeed,  this  prevailing  disposition  to  simplify 
everything  pays  a  large  premium  upon  stupidity. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  if  the  child  goes  to  the  evening 
study  room  with  the  lessons  all  unexplained,  he  will  de- 
vote more  time  to  tormenting  the  teacher  in  charge  for 
explanation  of  hard  words  than  to  studying.  What  if 
he  does?  Is  not  this  just  what  the  teacher  is  on  duty 
for?  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  such  a  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  should  exist  during  the  evening  study  hour. 
Bather,  does  it  not  point  to  a  cog  being  loose  somewhere 
in  our  system  of  instruction  ?  For  if  the  child  were  taught 
how  to  use  a  dictionary  rightly  would  there  be  any  excuse 
for  his  bothering  the  teacher  to  explain  the  hard  words? 

To  explain  a  lessson  in  advance  is  to  send  the  child  to 
the  study  hall  with  the  ideas  all  mapped  out.  The  hour, 
as  is  natural  to  expect  under  such  circumstances,  is  spent 
in  a  kind  of  sham  study,  which  is  worse  than  no  study  at 
all.  Concentration  plays  no  part  in  the  effort  to  master 
the  lesson.  What  is  still  worse,  the  ideas,  which  were  all 
explained,  and  not  acquired  by  individual  effort,  make  no 
lasting  impression  upon  the  retentive  faculties ;  they  soon 
fade  away,  leaving  the  mind  as  blank  as  it  was  before. 
There  has  been  no  real  effort,  no  true  study,  hence  no 
strengthening  of  those  faculties  which  make  for  material 
progress. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  child  often  gives  as  a  reason  for 
not  knowing  his  lesson  that  he  was  uuable  to  understand  it. 
This  is  a  somewhat  worn  excuse.  Any  child  when  called 
to  account  for  not  kuowiug  a  lesson  will  offer  as  an  ex- 
cuse that  he  was  uuable  to  understand  it.  Especially  is 
this  true  with  the  deaf  child,  who  is  usually  quick  to 
perceive  that  his  teacher  regards  his  poor  command  of 
language  as  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  getting 
at  the  contents  of  the  lesson.  Pay  no  attention  to  this 
excuse ;  no  thorough  teacher  will  accept  it. 

What  has  been  said  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  an 
advocacy  of  keeping  only  the  diilicult  side  of  a  lesson  be- 
fore the  child's  mind ;  for  this  is  to  cause  him  fear  and 
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dread.  It  is  as  liable  to  create  iu  Liin  a  spirit  of  diffi- 
dence as  does  the  knowledge  on  bis  part  that  jou  regard 
him  as  lacking  in  the  power  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  ordinary  language.  The  great  object  of  study  is  to 
cultivate  in  the  pupil  the  power  to  see  clearly,  to  imagine 
freely,  and  to  act  effectually.  This  is  something  that  can 
never  be  acquired  without  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  as  well  as  skill  and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

An  admirable  plan  for  teaching  a  subject — geography, 
for  instance — so  that  not  only  will  the  words  be  under- 
stood and  the  language  made  clear,  but  the  ideas  be  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mind,  is  never  to  explain  the  lesson  be- 
fore the  child  has  tried  to  master  it  unaided.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  test  of  understanding  is 
the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  express  the  ideas 
of  the  lesson  in  his  own  language,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
quire him  to  write  them  out  the  next  morning  in  his  own 
language,  and  insist  that  the  ideas  be  as  near  correct  as 
possible.  For  a  time,  at  least,  there  will  be  more  or  less 
copying  of  the  language  of  the  book.  But  this  should 
serve  only  to  indicate  just  what  part  of  the  lesson  is  not 
understood  by  the  child.  It  is  advisable  that  the  teacher 
study  the  same  lesson  out  of  school  himself,  and  thus  be 
prepared  to  write  out  the  contents  of  the  lesson  in  simpler 
language.  Not  all  technical  terms  should  be  discarded, 
since  the  power  to  interpret  these  terms  must  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  sooner  it  is  successfully  done  the  better. 
The  teacher's  writing  should  be  upon  the  wall-slate,  since 
it  can  then  be  read  by  the  entire  class  at  the  same  time. 
The  slates  of  the  pupils  should  then  be  corrected,  and 
they  be  required  to  read  one  another's  slates.  After  a 
time  the  teacher  can  confine  himself  to  merely  glancing 
over  the  pupils'  slates,  leaving  the  correction  of  mistakes 
in  language  to  be  done  by  the  pupil.  A  spirit  of  healthy 
rivalry  is  thus  created  ;  enthusiasm  reigns  supreme  ;  the 
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monotony,  so  noticeable  when  the  teacher  is  laboriously 
trying  to  explain  the  lesson,  is  a  thing  unknown.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  this  plan  is  that  by  means  of  it 
the  ideas  of  the  lesson  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
child  through  several  different  mediums — his  teacher's, 
his  classmates',  his  own,  and  the  author's.  This  is  an 
excellent  language  work,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  contents  of  the  lesson  fixes  it  all  the  more  firmly  in 
mind.  After  this,  it  is  well  to  go  into  as  thorough  an 
explanation  as  time  will  permit.  It  is  also  well  to  illus- 
trate the  lesson  with  whatever  material  or  apparatus  the 
teacher  may  have  on  hand. 

In  reviewing  a  geography  lesson— and  the  frequent  re- 
view  of  a  lesson  is  of  the  utmost  importance — the  use  of 
what  is  known  as  the  tabular  form  is  helpful.  Suppose 
the  class  is  reviewing  a  certain  section  of  our  country — 
the  New  Eugland  States,  for  instance.  Now,  as  a  means 
of  enabling  him  to  give  in  a  clear,  concise  way  all  he  may 
know  about  a  section,  this  form  has  evident  advantages  : 
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In    connection  with    this  form  another  excellent    lan- 
guage work  may  be  had.     The  class  may  be  required  to 
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write  out  in  full  the  facts  grouped  under  the  separate 
headings.  If  the  teacher  do  this  thoroughly,  insistiug 
that  the  pupil  use  all  technical  terms  with  which  he  may 
be  conversant,  there  will  soon  be  no  necessity  of  explain- 
ing lessons.  All  this  requires  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary routine  work  for  the  teacher,  to  be  sure.  Yet  if  the 
end  justifies  the  time  and  patience,  he  must  needs  be  a 
miserly  teacher  who  would  begrudge  it. 

Now  for  a  few  remarks  about  explaioiug  hard  words. 
What  has  been  said  about  explaining  lessons  beforehand 
applies  in  a  measure  to  explaining  hard  words.  The  best 
thing  to  do  in  this  matter  is  to  give  the  child  a  dictionary 
and  teach  him  to  use  it  rightly.  The  dictionary  must  be 
his  aid  through  life  ;  it  is  imperative  that  he  learn  to  use 
it  intelligently.  This  is  not  advocating  the  indiscriminate 
placing  of  a  dictionary  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  pupils, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  do  so  with  the  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced pupils.  We  often  wonder  at  the  inability  of  our 
pupils  to  use  or  to  select  in  the  dictionary  the  right  word 
that  will  convey  to  the  mind  the  precise  thought  the  au- 
thor intended  ;  yet  is  it  not  irrational  to  expect  of  them 
what  they  have  not  been  taught  to  do  ?  Our  English 
language  abounds  in  such  an  unexampled  variety  of 
words,  many  of  which  possess  kindred  meanings,  that  it 
is  little  short  of  absurdity  to  expect  such  an  impossible 
''feat"  as  the  selecting  of  the  right  word  to  express  the 
right  shade  of  meaning  when  pupils  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  use  a  dictionary.  Small  wonder  that  when 
these  words  are  "  marshalled  in  array"  to  express  thought 
the  deaf  child  is  hopelessly  bewildered  and  unable  to 
grasp  the  author's  meaning.  He  knows  nothing,  has 
been  taught  nothing,  about  the  varying  shades  of  mean- 
ings that  words  possess.  To  him  they  are  simply  black 
dots  on  white  paper. 

An  intelligent  comprehension  of  words  is  necessary  for 
both  the  understanding  and  writing  of  English.     Does  it 
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not  follow,  then,  that  more  time  and  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  teaching  our  pupils  rightly  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  words  ?  If  they  are  always  to 
be  dependent  upon  others  for  selecting  or  understanding 
words,  we  have  accomplished  little  toward  equipping  them 
for  an  active  and  useful  life.  Is  there  not  some  way  by 
means  of  which  we  may  better  teach  them  to  better  use 
and  understand  words?     Undoubtedly  there  is. 

The  following  plan  is  one  that  has  had  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. It  may  properly  be  called  "  word  analysis."  A 
tabular  form,  like  the  one  giveu  below,  is  drawn  on  the 
large  slate.  The  pupil  is  required  to  look  up  a  desired 
word  in  the  dictionary,  analyze  it,  and  give  its  meaning. 
To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  idea,  let  us  take  and  analyze 
the  word  '*  beautiful "  : 


Word. 


Beautiful. 


Analysis. 


beaut 


[«]  +  r».. 


Meaning. 


full  of  beauty. 


This  not  only  enables  the  pupils  to  see  how  words  are 
built,  but  also  how  they  are  derived ;  it  enables  them 
better  to  comprehend  the  meaning.  Before  they  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  plan  it  is 
best  for  the  teacher  to  explain  the  words  before  they  go 
to  the  study  hall.  But  after  some  knowledge  and  ability 
has  been  acquired  the  class  should  be  required  to  bring 
in  the  hard  words  of  each  lesson  the  next  morning  all 
analyzed  and  the  different  meanings  given  ;  the  idea  or 
meaning  the  author  intended  the  word  to  convey  should 
be  denoted  by  an  asterisk.  The  class  should  then  be 
made  to  copy  the  diagram  and  words  into  note-books  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  to  refer  to  them  timo  and 
again. 
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This  plan  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  the  synonyms 
and  antonyms  of  words.  This  will  make  the  work  some- 
what more  difficalt,  and  it  should  be  used,  perhaps,  only 
with  the  advanced  grades.  That  the  plan  may  be  made 
productive  of  good  results  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
more  correct  idea  of  just  what  is  meant  here  may  be  had 
by  agaiu  resorting  to  an  illustration  : 


Word. 


Impra- 

denoe 


< 


Im  -j-  pra- 

den(t)  +  ce. 

Im  =  not, 

prudent  — 

wise, 

ce  :^  form  of 

an  abstract 
noun. 


Meanings. 


(o)  Want  of 

prudence, 

indiscretion ; 

(b)  want  of 
caution ; 

(<;)inconsid- 
erateness ; 

(d)  rashness  ; 

disregard 
of 
conse- 
quences. 


Synonyms.  Antonyms. 


impertinence, 

incivility, 

boldness, 

eflfrontery, 

forwardness, 

assurance, 

carelessneFS 

officiousness, 

pertness, 

presumption, 

rudeness, 

sauciness, 

intrusiveness. 


bash  fulness, 

coyness, 

humility, 

lowliness, 

meekness, 

modesty, 

submissiveness. 


The  advantage  of  such  a  plan  as  this  is,  first,  instead 
of  the  one  meaning  the  child  will  probably  obtain  from 
the  teacher,  he  acquires  several ;  secondly,  his  vocabulary 
is  enlarged  and  enriched  ;  and,  thirdly,  he  is  not  so  ham- 
pered in  writing  by  a  meagre  choice  of  words.  More- 
over, he  is  enabled  to  read  more  intelligently,  and  accord- 
ingly derives  greater  real  pleasure  and  happiness  from 
life. 

JAMES  W.  SOWELL, 
Instructor  in  the  Nebraska  Sehooly  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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When  we  consider  the  varioas  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  in  ihan  which  have  been  put  forth 
from  time  to  time  by  scientists  and  sociologists,  there 
comes  to  us  in  our  special  field  the  question  how  the 
deaf  would  fare  in  the  event  of  any  general  legislative  en- 
actment intended  to  restrict  marriage  to  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  mentally  and  physically  "  fit."  Most  men 
who  have  attempted  to  deal,  either  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically, with  this  problem  have  soon  found  that  they  have 
thrown  their  plummet  into  waters  reaching  far  beyond 
their  estimation  of  the  depths  thereof.  The  wealthy  Rus- 
sian landowner  who  is  at  this  moment  experimenting  on 
his  own  account  with  the  peasants  on  his  estate  is  trying 
no  new  thing.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  in  ancient  Greece 
a  selection  of  the  finest  physical  specimens  of  the  day  was 
made,  segregated,  and  supported  by  the  labors  of  the  he- 
lotry  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  race  of  physically  per- 
fect human  beings.  The  experiment  failed  because  the 
'*  scientifically  bred  "  people  became  so  idle  and  so  stupid 
that  they  were  unable  to  follow  any  continuous  train  of 
thought  and  were  gradually  displaced  by  persons  of  supe- 
rior mental  powers.  It  is  highly  probable  that  with  the 
life  of  the  Russian  autocrat  we  have  mentioned  his  ex- 
periment will  be  brought  to  a  termination. 

At  the  same  time  no  student  of  sociology  can  but  feel 
that  if  more  were  done  to  encourage  marriages  of  healthy 
persons,  more  assistance  given  towards  the  proper  care, 
nutrition,  and  training  of  healthy  children,  and  more 
stringent  regulations  in  respect  of  the  marriages  of  un- 
healthy or  defective  persons  put  into  operation,  it  would 
be  better  for  humanity  as  a  whole.  No  sane  person 
can  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  sentiment,  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  enactment,  which  would  ope- 
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rate,  with  due  reBpect  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
towarda  such  an  end.  It  is  wheu  we  come  to  conBider 
wajs  and  moans  that  the  magnititde  of  the  task  appalls, 
and  we  anderstaud  bow  it  is  that  all  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  beeii  merely  tentative,  experimental,  and  so 
limited  in  area  as  to  be  merelj  drops  in  the  ocean  of 
political  eeouomy. 

Reviewing  ancient  times  we  see  that  Lycurgos  and  Aris- 
totle would  have  it  on  the  statute  book  that  nothing  im- 
perfect or  maimed  should  be  brought  up ;  and  the  cries 
of  ohtldren  sacrificed  to  idols  found  their  echoes  on  the 
wilds  of  Mount  Taygetus.  Plato  in  the  groves  of  Aca- 
deme held  the  art  of  healing  in  contempt.  A  life  pro- 
tracted by  medical  skill  he  held  to  be  a  long  death,  and 
men  with  bad  constitutiouB  were  better  out  of  existence. 
Yet  Greece,  so  far  from  carrying  out  what  Grote  called 
its  "  grand  purpose  of  maintaining  a  vigorous  breed  of 
citizens,"  sank  in  course  of  time  into  licentiousness  and 
moral  anarchy,  and  passed  a  diseased  and  weakly  body 
politic  beneath  the  Roman  yoke.  Home  in  its  turn  de- 
clined and  fell,  its  moral  atmosphere  as  miasmatic  as  the 
air  which  brooded  over  its  desolate  Campagna. 

In  ancient  Britain  Druidic  altars  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  weaklings.  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Normau  ground 
the  faces  of  the  poor  in  body  or  estate.  Ruffianism  held 
Bway.  Plautagenet  and  Tudor  aaw  Ihe  begiunings  of 
social  enlightenment.  As  knowledge,  with  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press,  grew  from  more  to  more,  and  the 
words  of  Jesus  of  Nuzureth  worked  like  leaveu  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate  became  a  matter  of  concern.  To  and  fro, 
across  the  warp  of  self- regarding  human  life  was  woveD 
that  other  regarding  principle  which  we  may  call  Altruism. 
The  sympathy  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  lasting  social 
lelabioDs,  together  with  those  deeper  moral  and  religious 
feelings  which  enrich  and  elevate  human  nature,  came 
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more  and  more  into  prominence.  The  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual, it  was  seen,  was  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Schools,  almshouses,  and  hospitals  were  founded.  A  new 
era  began. 

We  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  days.  But  there  are 
those  who  think  with  Dohrn  and  others  that  various 
symptoms  of  degeneration  may  and  do  occur  as  concomi- 
tants of  social  progress.  We  are  told  that  in  aiding  the 
weak,  sustaining  the  diseased,  and  allowing  them  to  marry, 
we  are  encouraging  the  production  of  more  weaklings, 
neuropaths,  and  even  criminals.  Statistics  have  been 
compiled  and  published  in  support  or  refutation  of  vari- 
ous prognostications  of  danger.  Investigations  are  being 
made ;  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad ;  doctors,  scientists, 
and  others  are  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  being 
increased.  If  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  sequestra- 
ting the  morally  unfit,  as  shown  by  our  provision  of  asy- 
lums for  the  insane,  reformatories  for  the  vicious,  and 
prisons  for  the  criminal,  why,  we  are  asked,  do  wenotrec- 
ognize  the  fact  that  some  measure  of  protection  against 
the  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  the  physically  un- 
fit is  desirable  and  just  ? 

It  is  due  to  these  earnest  investigators  to  treat  their 
statistics  with  respect,  however  severely  we  may  test  in 
the  crucible  of  criticism  the  corollaries  which  they  deduce 
from  their  observations.  Statistics  make  the  order  of  na- 
ture ascertainable,  and  fairly  compiled  they  cannot  be 
gainsaid  or  traversed. 

Now,  the  inevitable  result  of  any  close  study  of  statistics 
on  this  subject  is  a  feeling  that  the  position  of  those  who 
are  pleading  for  more  careful  regulation  of  the  birth  sup- 
ply of  future  citizens  is  impregnable.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  regulating  this  supply 
that  we  are  confronted  with  our  greatest  diflficulties. 

If  we  take,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  that  the  State 
shall  act  the  part  of  a  careful  stock-breeder,  select  the 
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conples  who  shall  be  parents  of  the  next  generation,  and 
put  its  veto  on  marriages  of  the  "  unfit,*'  we  are  met  at 
once  by  the  questions:  "What  are  we  to  breed  for?'' 
"Who  are  the  unfit?" 

The  stock-breeder  has  a  very  simple  ideal  to  which  he 
directs  the  entire  pairing  of  his  stock.  "  He  breeds  for 
beef,  he  breeds  for  calves  and  milk,  he  breeds  for  a  homo- 
geneous docile  herd,  *  *  *  which  is  just  what  our 
theoretical  breeders  of  humanity  cannot  venture  to  do- 
They  do  not  want  a  homogeneous  race  in  the  future  at  all. 
They  want  a  rich  interplay  of  free,  strong,  and  varied  per- 
sonalities, and  that  alters  the  nature  of  the  problem  abso- 
lutely." * 

Then  how  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  fit  and  the 
unfit  to  be  drawn  ?  What  degree  of  deafness,  for  instance, 
would  be  held  to  render  a  person  "unfit"?  A  stringent 
medical  examination  would  probably  condemn  quite  half 
our  population  as  defective  in  one  respect  or  another,  and 
of  the  remainder  a  considerable  number  might  be  morally 
unfit  to  have  the  care  and  upbringing  of  children. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  and 
an  interesting  commentary  thereon  is  furnished  by  Mr.  F. 
Legge,  a  writer  in  the  Academy,  "  If,"  says  he,  "  we  im- 
agine a  ruler  desperately  determined  upon  improving  the 
breed  of  his  subjects  at  all  risks,  and  as  autocratic  as,  say, 
Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  he  must  first  *  *  *  as- 
semble his  subjects  and  pick  out  from  those  of  marriage- 
able age  all  of  either  sex  who  were  up  to  a  certain  standard 
of  height,  strength,  fineness  of  skin,  keenness  of  sight, 
and  the  other  physical  qualities  that  he  is  anxious  to  per- 
petuate. He  must  compel  these  to  marry,  carefully  choos- 
ing his  pairs  so  as  to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for 
the  excess  of  any  particular  quality  by  a  corresponding 
deficiency  in  the  other,  and  must,  when  these  unions  are 
prolific,  go  through  a  similar  course  of  selection  with  the 

♦H.  G.  Wells,  »»Mankind  in  the  Making,"  p.  41. 
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children.  But  if  he  stopped  here  he  woald  be  rather 
farther  off  instead  of  nearer  to  his  object  than  if  he  had 
left  matters  to  nature.  Nature  brings  about  the  surrival 
of  the  fittest  more  by  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  than  by 
conscious  selection,  and  it  would  be  necessary  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
that  all  those  subjects  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  ruler's 
standard  of  fitness  should  either  be  knocked  on  the  head 
or  prevented  by  perpetual  imprisonment  from  propagat- 
ing their  species ;  •  •  •  but  as,  to  give  the  experiment 
any  chance  of  succeeding,  those  condemned  must  form  at 
least  one-half  of  the  population,  this  last  alternative  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  fitter  half  sustaining  by  their  labors 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  ward  the  more  unfit — a 
state  of  things  which  would  make  life  more  intolerable 
for  the  jailors  than  for  the  prisoners.  The  unscrupulous 
ruler  would,  therefore,  be  driven  to  the  first  alternative  of 
summary  execution.  But  by  the  murder  of  one-half  of 
his  subjects,  his  fighting  strength  would  be  so  terribly 
reduced  that  his  territory  would  prove  an  irresistible  bait 
to  his  neighbors,  and  in  the  fight  which  would  follow  some 
neuropath  like  Clive  or  Napoleon,  or  some  hunchback  like 
Eichard  III  or  Marshal  Vendome,  would  probably  seize 
the  reins  of  power,  and  the  experiment  be  at  an  end. 
*  *  *  Taking  all  facts  together  it  seems  that  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  improve  the  breed  of  man  by  artificial  se- 
lection would  be  met  by  nature  with  the  elimination  of 
the  improved  race." 

Even  if  we  hold  that  a  set  of  individuals,  if  well  fed, 
well  taught,  well  exercised,  and  employed  in  noble  work, 
could  be  developed  into  a  perfect  breed  of  men,  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  reigning  royal  families  of  Europe 
to  be  again  disappointed.  *'  The  conditions  which  should 
make  such  a  race,"  says  the  Spectator,  *'  are  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  princely  houses  have  been  reared. 
They  have  all  had  the  best  lodging  and  the  best  food  pro- 
curable at  the  time  ;  they  have  all  been  trained  either  as 
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soldiers  or  sportsmen ;  they  have  all  had  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  aod  they  have  all  hnd  iDspiriting 
work  to  do.  Yet  they  remain  very  like  other  people. 
*  *  *  Very  few  Princes  have  been  originnl  men,  and 
the  descendants  of  these  few  have,  we  think,  without  an 
exception,  slipped  back  to  the  ordinary  level.  It  wonld 
be  easy  to  draw  up  a  list  of  greater  personages  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  poverty  or  amid  rather  squalid  sur- 
ronndiugs.  That  does  not  prove  that  poverty  and  squalor 
are  good  conditions  to  breed  great  men  among;  but  it 
does  prove  that  what  are  considered  good  conditions  will 
not  of  themselves  produce  them.  You  cannot,  that  is, 
breed  a  truly  Boyal  caste."  Furthermore,  if  we  consider 
the  statistics  of  Esquirol,  which  show  that  the  proportion 
of  insane  to  sane  persons  among  these  carefully  sheltered 
royul  families  is,  or  was,  when  compared  to  the  same 
ratio  among  the  common  people,  as  sixty  to  one,  the  cult 
of  the  stock-breeder  is  driven  to  its  last  ditcb.  Finally, 
the  idea  tliat  artificial  selection  and  interbreeding  of  indi- 
viduals above  the  average  will  raise  the  average  of  any 
species  will  be  seen  to  be  untenable. 

Anyway, it  may  be  persisted,  we  should  actively  endeavor 
to  assist  nature  in  her  task  of  eliminating  the  unfit. 

Ought  we,  then,  to  give  the  last  dram  to  the  drunkard, 
his  latest  folly  to  tbe  fool,  and  band  the  poison  bottle  to 
the  wretch  who  calls  for  it  ?  Shall  we  leave  tbe  wouuded 
to  die,  the  starving  to  perish,  the  weak  to  their  weakness  ? 
Shall  we  abolish  doctors  who  of  all  men  have  done  most  to 
keep  the  unfit  alive?  And  shall  we  declare  the  profes- 
sion and  practice  of  medicine  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  race? 

Wore  we  to  model  our  conduct  on  Nature's  apparent 
conduct,  as  Neitzsche  would  have  taught,  we  should  eome 
to  this.  But  Neitzsche's  teaching,  stripped  of  its  tine 
phrases,  means  simply  a  return  to  tbe  primitive  instincts 
of  onr  far-o£f  arboreau  ancestors — "immoral,  crude,  in- 
flated, incoherent  stuff,"  Tolstoi  has  called  it. 
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sleeping  very  sonndly  in  some  cases,  and  then,  after  it  is 
once  awakened,  the  work  ought  to  be  presented  so  that 
this  memory  will  delight  to  stay  awake  and  broaden  and 
grow  strong.  When  we  for  a  moment  stop  to  consider 
how  the  little  ones'  eyes  are  occupied  all  day  long  with 
the  effort  to  read  lips  and  other  exacting  work,  it  seems 
as  if  the  same  work  should  be  presented  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  thus  resting  the  eyes  and  the  mind. 
Hearing  children  need  this  change  and  variety,  but  how 
much  more  the  children  who  are  afflicted  with  deafness, 
and  must  needs  "hear  with  their  eyes.*' 

I  shall  speak  in  this  paper  of  devices  for  the  study  of 
words,  but  let  my  readers  remember  that  all  statements 
apply  equally  well  to  elements  of  speech.  A  teacher  may 
have  one  general  method  of  pres'^nting  words  to  her 
class,  but  it  makes  a  pleasant  variety  if  the  words  are 
brought  before  the  children  in  some  pretty,  fresh,  unique 
way.  For  instance,  the  word  may  be  made  to  look  quite 
beautiful  if  painted  upon  a  card  with  water  colors.  A 
teacher  who  professes  to  have  no  artistic  ability  may 
really  paint  in  this  way  very  nicely.  Make  the  lower  part 
of  the  letters  of  the  word  of  one  color,  and  shade  the  tops 
of  them  with  another  one.  A  great  variety  of  combina- 
tions of  color  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  always 
well  that  a  child  see  a  harmonious  combination  of  color. 
Dotted  and  striped  effects  in  letters  always  please  chil- 
dren.    Make  the  words  large  and  the  letters  fairly  broad. 

Words  written  upon  different  shaped  cardboards  are 
pleasing.  Tbe  cards  may  be  cut  into  geometrical  forms, 
the  forms  of  animals,  etc.  Different  colored  cardboards, 
or  variously  tinted  papers,  may  also  be  used. 

Pretty  scrap  pictures  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 
Words  may  be  written  upon  tbe  back  of  a  single  scrap 
picture.  A  set  of  children,  babies,  flowers,  etc.,  is 
attractive,  or  pictures  may  be  procured  which  depict  a 
little  landscape.     The  child  should  be  asked  to  give  the 
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names  of  all  the  animals  or  objects  wliich  he  can  in  the 
picture.  This  exercise  makes  a  little  variation  from  the 
chart  or  any  large  language  picture  which  is  used  regu- 
larly in  the  schoolroom. 

Oftentimes,  while  looking  over  the  games  in  the  toy 
departments  of  some  of  our  large  stores,  hoping  to  find 
something  which  I  could  adapt  to  the  work  of  my  little 
deaf  class,  I  have  found  simple  little  picture  card  games 
which  I  have  arranged  and  used  to  great  advantage. 
Sometimes  a  printed  word,  figure,  or  letter  is  found  upon 
such  a  game,  but  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  pasted  over 
this  object  and  the  word  desired  written  instead  upon  the 
paper,  or,  if  the  picture  is  without  any  of  these,  the  word 
may  be  written  or  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  card.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  really  attractive  card  games  may 
be  brought  into  the  schoolroom  with  profit  to  the  children. 

Perhaps  you  know  some  good-natured  dry  goods  mer- 
chant. Ask  him  if  he  has  any  sample  cases  of  ribbon. 
Paste  strips  of  paper  in  the  middle  of  each  of  these 
samples  (after  taking  them  from  the  case)  and  write  a 
desired  word  upon  it.  Transfer  pictures  may  be  placed 
upon  little  cards,  and  the  words  written  upon  their  backs, 
not  below  the  picture,  for  the  child  might  imagine  it  to  be 
the  name  of  the  object.  The  children  will  not  be  con- 
fused in  this  matter;  they  readily  see  and  understand  that 
it  is  only  a  picture  to  look  at  in  certain  cases,  A  set  of 
paper  dolls  may  be  used  to  write  words  upon.  The 
children  see  that  it  is  a  set  of  dolls,  but  that  the  words  are 
all  different. 

If  one  is  able  to  procure  a  large  illustrated  catalogue, 
the  pictures,  especially  if  colored,  will  delight  the  little 
ones. 

Words  may  be  written  in  the  middle  of  a  colored,  fancy- 
shaped  piece  of  tissue  paper,  a  corresponding  piece  being 
carefully  pasted  to  the  edges  of  the  first  piece,  thus 
making  a  transparency.    Children  love  the  mysterious,  or 
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a  little  surprise,  so  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  what 
word  is  hidden  away  until  the  paper  is  held  to  the  light, 
attracts  and  interests  them  immediately.  The  class  may 
be  so  placed  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  the 
children  to  go  to  the  window  or  leave  their  seats  in  order 
to  see  the  word  revealed  by  the  light.  Cut-out  pictures 
in  silhouette  may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  These  will 
easily  be  recognized  by  the  children. 

Pictures  or  words  may  be  hidden  about  the  room,  and 
as  soon  as  one  is  found  by  a  child  he  will  immediately 
come  to  tl\e  teacher  and  tell  what  he  has  found,  returning 
for  *'  more  worlds  to  conquer."  Of  course  the  child  who 
finds  the  greatest  number  of  objects  is  filled  with  joy !  Or 
the  teacher  may  say,  ''Find  the  boy,"  or  ''Find  a  cat." 
Thus  lip-reading,  observation,  and  speech  are  all  included 
in  this  little  game. 

Pictures,  objects,  or  words  written  in  very  large  text  on 
cards,  may  be  placed  about  the  room  in  sight,  and  the 
teacher  may  say:  ** Where  is  the  girl?"  or  simply  speak 
the  word,  **Girl,"  ''Dog,"  etc.,  if  the  little  ones  have  not 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  reading  a  sentence  from  her 
lips.  Or  perhaps  it  will  add  variety  if  the  children, 
rather  than  the  teacher,  take  turns  in  repeating  the  word 
to  the  class. 

A  large  chart  may  be  very  easily  constructed  with  many 
words  written  upon  it  in  circular  form.  A  hand,  re- 
sembling a  clock  hand,  may  be  cut  from  a  piece  of  very 
stiff  cardboard  or  piece  of  tin,  one  end  of  which  is 
fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  card,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  circular  group  of  words.  When  called  upon  the 
child  may  move  the  hand  to  the  word  which  is  named  by 
teacher  or  pupil. 

Take  a  board  one-half  by  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in 
size,  screw  hooks  in  it  about  two  inches  apart  in  every 
direction,  and  write  different  words,  both  new  and  old  to 
the  children,  but  only  ojie  word  under  a  hook.     Let  the 
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board  stand  upon  a  chair  or  in  the  chalk  trough  of  the 
blackboard,  and  let  the  children  stand  at  a  little  distance 
from  it  and  throw  rings  upon  the  hooks.  Whenever  a 
ring  is  captured  by  a  hook,  the  child  speaks  the  word  be- 
low that  certain  hook,  writes  the  word  upon  the  black- 
board, and  points  to  the  picture  of  it  upon  the  picture 
chart  which  should  be  at  hand.  The  rubber  rings  which 
are  used  on  the  tops  of  fruit  jars,  or  rings  made  of  card- 
board, may  be  used  in  this  game.  A  board  or  very 
thick  piece  of  cardboard  may  have  words  written  upon  it, 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  game,  and  the  written  words 
may  be  shot  at  from  a  tiny  bow,  with  an  arrow  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  or,  instead  of  the  arrow,  a  dart  may  be 
thrown  at  the  words. 

A  small  panorama  is  the  delight  of  little  children. 
This  may  be  made  of  a  wooden  box  with  a  roller  of  wood 
(perhaps  small  rolling  pins  would  do).  On  these  a  roll  of 
paper  could  be  wound  or  unwound  easily  by  the  teacher, 
a  little  handle  being  attached.  In  the  open  face  of  the 
box,  which  of  course  should  face  the  children,  words  or 
pictures  may  appear.  The  panorama,  after  a  few  revolu- 
tions, will  show  a  new  picture  to  the  children,  and  of 
course  they  are  to  give  the  names  of  all  objects  in  the 
picture,  either  in  chorus  or  separately  in  turn.  The 
teacher  will  have  different  rolls  of  pictures  or  words, 
which  she  may  change  when  the  children  become  too 
familiar  with  either. 

I  have  some  devices  which  are  better  to  be  given  while 
the  children  are  sitting  about  the  table.  The  common 
little  checker  boards  (not  the  backgammon  boards)  may 
be  had  for  five  cents  apiece.  Write,  words  upon  the 
squares,  and  as  the  teacher  speaks  the  word  the  children 
may  in  turn  point  to  and  repeat  it,  or  place  a  checker  upon 
it  as  the  word  is  named.  Little  pictures  of  objects  may 
be  pasted  (if  preferred)  upon  the  squares,  instead  of  the 
words.     If  the  class  is  too   large   to   work   comfortably 
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with  the  checker  board  when  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  table,  two  may  be  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the  table. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  game  called  **  Fish  Pond." 
Why  not  fish  for  words?  I  procured  a  large-sized  game 
of  this  kind,  pasted  papers  over  the  figures  which  are 
always  found  upon  the  cardboard  fishes,  wrote  words  or 
elements  upon  them,  and  let  the  children  fish.  As  soon 
as  a  fish  was  caught  the  word  upon  it  was  spoken  two  or 
three  times.  In  any  of  these  games  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  may  mention,  there  seems  to  be  an  added 
interest  when  the  teacher  keeps  account  of  the  points 
made  by  the  different  pupils. 

Boxes  of  children's  blocks  may  be  had  for  five  or  ten 
cents  a  box.  There  is  a  fiat  kind  of  block  which  has  upon 
it  letters  on  two  sides.  These  may  be  covered  with 
paper,  the  size  of  the  block,  and  different  words  may  be 
written  upon  both  sides.  Procure  two  boxes  of  blocks 
and  after  the  words  have  been  placed  upon  them,  scatter 
them  about  the  table.  This  device  is  designed  for  a  test 
in  quick  lip-reading.  The  teacher  speaks  the  word 
quickly  and  then  each  child  strives  to  be  the  first  to  find 
that  particular  word  upon  the  block.  Great  rapidity  is 
needed  by  the  children  to  turn  the  block  about  and  dis- 
cover the  word. 

A  large  pile  of  words  written  upon  little  squares  of 
cardboard  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
as  the  teacher  holds  up  a  picture  before  the  class  each 
child  tries  to  be  first  in  finding  the  title  of  the  picture  in 
the  pile  of  words  upon  the  table.  The  same  word  is 
written  more  than  once  and  mixed  in  the  pile  of  letters. 
This  exercise  may  be  given  as  "busy  work,"  each  child 
beiug  provided  with  a  good  number  of  pictures  and  words, 
the  word  which  is  represented  by  the  picture  beiug  placed 
thereon.  Or  the  child  may  be  provided  with  separate 
printed  letters,  and  print  the  name  of  the  picture  by 
placing  the  letters  forming  the  word  upon  it. 
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An  alphabet  with  ink  pad  might  be  ased  as  a  great 
treat  on  a  rainy  or  dark  day — the  children  doing  their 
own  printing  of  words.  These  alphabets  and  ink  pad 
sets,  however,  are  a  little  expensive. 

For  another  game  words  may  be  written  upon  tinted 
or  white  cardboard ;  cards  are  then  cut  through  the  mid- 
dle, shnfi9ed,  and  distributed,  face  down,  to  the  children. 
Each  child  in  order  turns  up  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 
places  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  When  a  child  turns 
up  a  card  which  matches  any  other  on  the  table,  he 
places  it  before  him  and  speaks  the  word. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  these  devices  may  prove 
of  help  to  any  teacher  of  the  beloved  little  deaf  children 
of  our  country. 

KATHARINE  F.  REED, 

Milwaukee,  WUcondn, 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSEUM. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  a 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  southern  schools  for  the  deaf. 
It  was  intended  to  reach  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States. 

"  To  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf : 

''The  Legislature  of  our  State  makes  an  annual  ap- 
propriation for  a  museum  for  this  Institution.  What  I 
mean  by  a  museum  is  not  a  collection  of  curios,  but  a  col- 
lection of  objects  that  are  useful  in  the  teaching  of  the 
deaf,  such  as  cotton  bolls,  ears  of  corn,  grains  of  wheat, 
blades  of  grass,  leaves,  brick-bats,  lumps  of  coal,  sticks, 
sand,  clay,  leather,  various  kinds  of  woods,  minerals,  etc., 
etc.,  ad  iiifiniitna. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  out  and  hand  to  your 
superintendent  the  names  of  such  things  as  occur  to  you, 
after  some  thought,  that  would  help  teachers  of  the  deaf 
in  this  way?  When  I  have  received  these  replies  I  will 
have  the  entire  list  printed  in  alphabetical  form  and  send 
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you  a  copy.  There  are  many  of  the  commonest  objects 
that  are  not  at  the  teacher's  hand  daring  school  hours ; 
we  want  all  of  these/' 

A  more  profitable  theme  for  discussion  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  The  status  of  the  school  museum  has  be- 
come an  important  question,  and  we  are  now  in  all  proba- 
bility upon  the  eve  of  a  museum  movement  which  will 
prove  comparable  with  the  great  increase  in  efficiency 
and  in  number  of  school  libraries.  But  it  is  still  so  little 
understood  and  has  attracted  so  little  attention  that 
almost  no  literature  on  the  subject  is  available.  This 
general  lack  is  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  ac- 
knowledged  usefulness  of  museums. 

In  the  light  of  to-day,  when  it  is  recognized  that  teach- 
ing is  better  done  by  object  than  by  word,  that  the  thing 
becomes  better  known  by  studying  itself  than  by  reading 
or  memorizing  a  description  of  it,  the  museum  is  indis- 
pensable. No  botanist  would  attempt  to  teach  a  pupil 
botany  by  the  dry  descriptions  and  definitions  contained 
in  a  fioral  manual.  He  would  send  him  to  the  field  to 
consider  the  lily,  knowing  that  a  day  spent  there  is  worth 
more  than  a  month  of  book  study. 

A  good  museum  is  an  unsurpassed  library  and  school 
of  object  teaching,  making  the  pupil  learn  something 
whether  he  will  or  not;  filling  countless  gaps  in  his 
knowledge,  affording  a  perpetual  fountain  of  riches  to 
the  teacher,  and  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  pupil.  If  this 
be  true,  it  needs  but  to  be  spread,  to  be  multiplied,  to  be 
known,  whether  on  a  humble  scale  or  a  grand  one,  in 
order  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
popular  means  of  educating.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

It  has  recently  been  my  pleasant  privilege  to  assist  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  school  museum  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country ;  consequently  I 
feel  that  a  description  of  its  arrangement  and  management 
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will  sapply  in  some  degree  the  information  asked  for  in 
the  circular. 

1.  Scope. 

To  speak  of  the  scope  of  a  maseam  is  in  one  sense 
easy ;  but  in  another  it  requires  no  less  than  the  prophet's 
ken,  for  the  scope  is  almost  unlimited.  A  museum  should 
contain  all  natural  history  objects  that  will  show  any  of 
the  phenomena  or  illustrate  any  of  the  relationships  of 
nature,  and  all  materials  of  an  industrial  nature  that  will 
show  the  origin  and  stages  of  processes  of  manufacture. 
All  gaps  should  be  supplied  with  pictures ;  for  instance, 
in  the  cotton  series  we  cannot  have  the  field,  but  we  can 
have  a  good  picture  of  it. 

The  late  Dr.  Goode  in  his  well-known  maxim  says  that 
''  a  museum  should  consist  of  a  collection  of  instructive 
and  well-written  labels  illustrated  by  carefully  selected 
specimens."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  our  schools 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
educational  influence  that  may  accrue  through  the  use  of 
carefully  selected  and  clearly  labeled  models  of  machinery, 
apparatus  used  in  the  arts  and  trades,  and  a  display  of 
products  in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  In  a  museum, 
display  for  the  sake  of  display  should  have  no  part.  Its 
mission  is  the  illustrating  of  the  truths  of  science  in  a 
vivid  and  positive  way,  and  for  this  purpose  the  humblest 
object  it  contains  may  be  as  full  of  meaning  as  the  most 
costly. 

2.  Organization  and  Development. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
really  good  museum  is  possible  only  by  a  munificent  en- 
dowment. Many  of  our  neighborhoods  are  incipient 
museums  from  which  a  few  industrious  workers  can  easily 
secure  collections.  The  bringing  together  of  a  complete 
series  illustrating  the  minerals,  fiora,  fauna,  and  history 
of  almost  any  inhabited  region  ten  miles  square  would  be 
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found  to  farnish  illastrations  of  a  great  number  of  facts 
of  science.  One  would  bardlv  suppose  it  possible  that 
such  a  variety  and  number  of  organic  and  inorganic 
species  could  be  found  within  so  limited  an  area,  had  it 
not  been  demonstrated  by  collections  now  in  existence. 
In  many  respects  local  material  is  the  most  valuable  for 
educational  purposes.  Such  complete  collections  of  the 
natural  objects  found  in  a  neighborhood  properly  classi- 
fied, named,  clearly  labeled,  and  openly  exhibited  is  a 
great  auxiliary  to  the  educational  machinery  of  a  school. 
The  actual  specimen  of  bird,  fiower,  or  insect  must  convey 
a  clearer  and  more  perfect  conception  than  the  most 
elaborate  description  in  a  book,  for  ii  is  only  by  study  of 
the  real  object  that  all  its  attributes  appeal  to  the  mind. 

The  collected  materials  in  the  beginning  consist  of 
more  or  less  isolated  specimens  which  soon  begin  to  com- 
bine into  related  series;  for  instance,  a  piece  of  glaciated 
rock  or  beach  pebble  will  illustrate  the  action  of  the 
different  erosive  agents  and  the  appearance  of  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  they  act.  Similar  collections  are 
made  illustrating  some  natural  relation  of  plants,  animals, 
or  minerals.  To  insure  the  selection  of  materials  that 
will  show  relationships  wherever  they  exist,  the  pupil 
should  start  out  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind.  This 
consideration  of  relationships  and  working  with  materials 
develops  a  quality  of  mind  action  that  can  be  developed 
in  no  other  wav. 

We  all  know  the  old  saying  that  a  craving  for  riches 
grows  as  the  wealth  increases ;  something  similar  is  true 
of  the  collections  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  The  more  they  grow  the  more  con- 
spicuous their  deficiencies  become  and  the  more  desirous 
we  are  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  so  provokingly  interfere 
with  our  extracting  from  them  the  complete  story  that 
they  have  to  tell. 

A  vast  amount  of  material  may  be  acquired  by  estab- 
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lishiDg  exchanges  with  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  large  part  of  our  material  was  gotten  in  this 
way  and  from  donations  made  by  patrons  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  school.  The  major  portion  of  the  col- 
lections was  contributed  by  large  manufacturing  concerns, 
who  are  always  willing  to  aid  worthy  enterprises,  and  have 
responded  most  generously  to  all  appeals  addressed  to 
them. 

3.   Classification  and  Arranqeineni, 

The  classification  and  arrangement  of  materials  are  of 
prime  importance.  The  wise  curator  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  school,  and  consequently  the  object 
of  his  museum  and  the  space  available  to  carry  out  this 
object.  He  will  then  divide  the  subjects  to  be  illustrated 
into  groups  and  consider  their  relative  proportions 
according  to  which  he  will  plan  his  space.  Large  labels 
will  next  be  prepared  for  the  principal  headings  and 
smaller  ones  for  the  various  subdivisions. 

We  cannot  have  illustrations  of  all  the  things  in  the 
world  ;  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  unless  we  know  how 
to  select  material  and  how  to  classify  it,  we  shall  soon  be 
swamped.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  what  shall  control  the 
selection  of  specimens  for  a  museum  'h  Not,  certainly,  as 
often  happens,  the  bringing  together  of  a  number  of 
things  almost  by  haphazard,  and  cramming  them  as  closely 
as  possible  into  a  case  with  little  reference  to  their  order 
or  the  possibility  of  their  being  distinctly  seen.  If  an  ob- 
ject is  worth  putting  into  a  museum  it  is  worth  such  a 
position  as  will  enable  it  to  be  seen,  and  where  it  may  be 
easily  reached. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  duplicates  special  collections  may 
be  arranged  and  placed  in  the  different  school-rooms  for 
use  in  connection  with  nature  study.  No  absolute  dupli- 
cate should  be  allowed  on  the  shelves. 

It  is  not  alwavs  easy  to  obtain  all  the  illustrative 
specimens  necessary,  consequently  gaps  will  often  appear; 
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bnt  these,  if  properly  utilized  by  drawings  or  labels,  may 
be  made  nearly  as  useful  as  if  occupied  by  the  actual 
specimen.  Very  few  people  liave  any  idea  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  objects  required  for  the  purpose  of  workiug  out 
many  of  the  simplest  problems  concerning  the  life  history 
of  animals  or  plants. 

The  most  important  unit  available  for  illustrating  a 
people  is  the  family  group — the  man,  woman,  and  children, 
with  their  costumes,  personal  adornments,  and  general 
belongings.  In  the  museum  to  which  I  have  referred, 
there  are  several  of  these  groups,  illustrating  such  tribes 
as  would  serve  best  as  types  of  the  ethnic  provinces  dis- 
tributed between  the  northern  and  southern  extremes. 
Two  of  these  groups,  the  Greenland  Eskimo  and  the  Pata- 
gonian,  stand  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremity  of 
the  series.  Each  member  of  the  group  is  represented  as 
engaged  in  some  suitable  occupation.  The  activities  of 
the  people  are  thus  illustrated.  These  lay  figures  are 
very  expensive,  consequently  their  number  is  limited. 
The  first  case  beginning  at  the  north  represents  an  Eskimo 
family  and  is  accompanied  by  the  following  card  explana- 
tion : 

'*This  is  an  Eskimo  family  of  Smith  Sound,  the  most 
northern  inhabitants  of  the  known  world.  Ou  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  ice  the  year  round  they  make  little  use 
of  the  kaiak,  or  skin  boat,  employed  so  constantly  by  the 
southern  Eskimo.  Tliese  northern  Eskimo  use  the  dog 
sled  for  transportation.  Tijeir  clothing  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  the  seal,  reindeer,  birds,  and  dogs.  Their  houses 
are  usually  built  of  snow,  and  their  activities  are  nearly 
all  associated  with  the  mere  struggle  for  existence.  This 
group  represents  a  family  as  it  might  aj)pear  in  tLe  spring 
moving  across  the  ice  fields." 

To  group  No.  2,  the  following  card  is  subjoined : 

"This  group  illustrates  a  Sioux  family,  which  is  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Plain.  It  was 
on  this  plain  that  the  Sioux,  Kiowa,  and  Algonkin  de- 
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veloped  their  peculiar  culture.  The  activities  of  all  these 
tribes  were  created  and  fostered  by  the  buffalo,  including 
their  food,  dress,  tents,  tools,  utensils,  arts,  industries,  and 
social  life.  In  the  group  appear  a  man,  who  is  a  hunter, 
returning  with  a  trophy  of  the  chase ;  the  wife,  who  is 
butcher,  tanner,  pack  animal,  and  general  drudge,  is  dress- 
ing a  hide  ;  the  young  girl  is  beading  a  moccasin  ;  the  boy 
is  making  a  bow  and  arrow." 

The  agricultural  series  are  placed  in  upright  cases 
along  the  wall  and  the  reptiles  and  fish  occupy  a  series 
of  floor  cases  with  sloping  tops.  It  is  impossible,  on 
account  of  limited  space  and  limited  funds,  to  show  the 
natural  surroundings  of  these  various  species,  while  to 
display  them  on  plain  wooden  stands  was  thought  to  de- 
prive them  of  a  certain  amount  of  attractiveness.  A 
compromise  was  therefore  effected  by  using  small  stands 
and  suggesting  the  environment  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  plants,  a  rock  or  two,  a  little  snow,  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  etc.  Thus  the  indigo  snake  was  mounted  on  a  base 
covered  with  sand,  and  a  few  pine  cones  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  denizen  of  the  pine  barrens.  The  condor  was 
represented  perched  on  a  pointed  rock,  suggesting  its 
mountain  habitat,  and  was  labeled  thus : 

"  Condor. 

Sarcorhamphus  gryphus  (Linnjcus.) 

This  huge  American  vulture  is  one  of  the  largest  birds 
of  flight  and  probably  occupies  the  first  place  among  the 
land  birds.  Its  range  is  restricted  mainly  to  the  Andes, 
where  it  ascends  to  heights  not  reached  by  any  other 
creature.  The  coudor  is  of  slow  growth,  requiring  about 
seven  years  to  obtain  full  plumage.  The  young  birds 
occupy  the  nest  for  a  year  or  more  before  they  are  able 
to  fly." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  department  of  the  museum  is  that  to  which  we 
have  given  the  name  *'  Plant  Economics."     A  description 
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of  the  cotton  and  corn  series  will  indicate  the  scope  and 
arrangement  of  the  various  other  series  represented  in 
this  department.  The  cases  are  of  maple,  finished  as 
light  as  possible ;  the  shelving  is  black,  as  this  color  seems 
to  afford  the  most  desirable  background.  The  labels  are 
in  simple  language  and  printed  in  large  type.  The  cotton 
occupies  three  standard  screen  cases  8  feet  6  inches 
long.  Each  article  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
label,  and  the  series  is  embellished  by  four  large  framed 
pictures,  which  are  excellent  representations  of  (1)  "  Cot- 
ton Pickers  in  the  Field;"  (2)  *' Hauling  Cotton  to  the 
Gin;"  (3)  "A  Modern  Cotton  Gin;"  (4)  *'A  Cotton 
Transport  Loading  for  Liverpool."  The  following  labels 
are  subjoined  to  the  appropriate  articles: 

"  1.  Cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  field." 

'*2.  Cotton-seed.'* 

"3.  Ginned  cotton." 

"4.  Cleaned  seed." 

"5.  Crushed  seed  (first  step  in  oil  extraction.)" 

'*  6.  Partial  separation.  This  crushed  seed  now  passes 
from  the  crusher  down  an  inclined  shaker  with  a  perfor- 
ated bottom,  along  which  the  separation  of  the  kernels 
takes  place,  until,  as  seen  in  the  next  sample,  no  meal  is 
left  in  the  hulls." 

"7.  Hulls." 

"8.  Kernels.  Each  ton  of  crushed  seed  yields  1,000 
pounds  of  kernels." 

*'9.  Meal.  The  last  process  accomplishes  a  complete 
crushing  of  the  kernels  into  a  coarse  meal." 

"10.  Cotton-seed  oil.  Under  the  appropriate  pressure 
oil  runs  freely  from  all  parts  of  the  press  aid  is  caught  in 
large  vats  beneath  the  floor  of  the  press-room  and  allowed 
to  settle  before  being  drawn  off*  into  tanks  for  transporta- 
tion to  refineries." 
''11.  Oil-cake." 

Then  follow  samples  of  various  cotton  materials,  dis- 
played on  black  mounts  and  appropriately  labeled  :  Mus- 
lins, cambrics,  nansook,  lawns,  cotton  flannels,  duck, 
dimity,  netting,  and  various  laces,  thread,  etc.,  etc. 
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Id  the  collection  of  cottou-seed  products,  there  are 
various  oils,  "crude  cotton-seed  oil,"  vegetable  lards, 
glycerine,  etc.,  and  a  variety  of  soaps  made  from  cotton- 
seed. The  oils  and  soaps  were  presented  by  The  Fair- 
banks Company. 

The  celluloids  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
cotton  by-products,  and  all  gratitude  is  due  the  "  Celluloid 
Company  of  New  York,"  the  donor  of  our  fine  collection, 
which  includes  imitations  of  tortoise-shell  brush,  comb, 
and  mirror ;  an  ornamental  figure  in  imitation  of  "  old 
ivory ;  "  a  toilet  set,  brush,  comb,  mirror,  etc.,  in  imitation 
of  ebony;  other  similar  articles  made  of  celluloid  in 
imitation  of  amber,  agate,  jade,  coral,  linen,  etc.,  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention,  such  as  collars, 
cufifs,  buttons,  buckles,  and  trays. 

Corn  and  wheat  are  most  conspicuous  among  the  "  use- 
ful grasses."  The  corn  series  occupies  three  cases.  The 
samples  are  displayed  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers,  pur- 
chased from  White,  Hall  &  Tatum,  Chicago.  A  copy  of 
the  labels  may  prove  helpful  to  those  who  intend  to  pre- 
pare similar  series : 

"  1.  Corn  (shelled.)  Corn  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food,  and  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  distilled 
liquors  and  alcohol  produced  in  this  country.  In  addition 
to  this  it  is  being  increasingly  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
malt  liquors,  either  directly  as  meal  or  indirectly  as 
glucose." ' 

"  2.  Degerminated  Corn.  The  first  process  in  milling 
is  the  removal  of  the  hull  and  germ.  The  corn  is  passed 
through  a  machine,  the  degerminator,  which  cracks  and 
slightly  crushes  the  kernels,  thus  loosening  the  thin  hull 
and  freeing  the  germ  from  the  rest  of  the  corn.*' 

"  3.  Hulls.  The  thin  hulls  are  removed  from  the  corn 
by  the  first  bolting  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
degerminator.     The  hulls  are  utilized  in  stock  feed." 

"  4.  Germs.  The  germs  removed  in  the  first  bolting 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  oil.  They  are  ground, 
(see  5)  the  oil  expressed  (see  6),  and  the  resulting  cake  is 
used  in  '  Hominy  Chop.*  *' 
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f  Aa  interesting  and  valuable  report  concerning  the  Indastrial  Status  of 
the  Deaf  after  leaving  school  was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Deaf 
in  St.  Louis  last  August.  The  report  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  the  following  summary 
of  it  for  the  Annals,  The  questions  used  by  the  committee  in  obtaining 
the  information  contained  in  their  report  were  published  in  the  A  ntuiU 
for  January,  1903,  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  125-127.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
answers  to  the  inquiries  were  not  more  numerous,  but  as  the  committee 
was  continued,  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  new  members,  and  now 
constitutes  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Indastrial  Statistics,  we  may  hope  for 
fuller  and  still  more  useful  information  from  it  in  the  future. — £.  A.  F.] 

The  comraittee  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  J.  L.  Smith,  in  December,  1899,  and  consisted 
of  Warren  Robinson,  Chairman,  Alex.  Pach,  and  Phil.  L. 
Axling.  Its  work  was  to  collect  data,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
deaf  in  the  industrial  world,  to  be  used  in  bettering  their 
condition. 

The  committee  early  memorialized  the  heads  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  on  the  importance  of  improved  industrial 
education,  receiving  encouraging  replies.  It  addressed  a 
paper  to  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals 
in  session  at  Talladega,  Alabama,  calling  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Bureaus  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  help  pupils  leaving  school  to  get 
employment.  The  Conference  thought  such  bureaus  un- 
necessary. It  prepared  and  sent  out  three  sets  of  questions 
embodied  in  circulars  to  employers  of  the  deaf,  the  deaf 
in  business,  and  deaf  workmen.  Considerable  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  securing  returns,  but  the  data 
obtained,  though  somewhat  limited,  is  considered  of  in- 
estimable value  as  a  beginning,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aid  it  will  be  as 
a  basis  in  forming  a  better  judgment  of  the  deaf  in  their 
industrial  relations.  The  committee  deemed  it  too  soon 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  courses  to  be  pursued  in 
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plans  looking  toward  improving  conditions,  etc.,  and 
desired  that  it  be  retained  and  empowered  to  continue  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  received  by 
the  committee : 

I.  Employers  of  the  Deaf 

Fourteen  employers  employing  sixty-four  deaf  persons 
responded.  Each  employed  from  one  to  twenty-six,  most 
of  them  having  from  only  one  to  two  or  three.  Employers 
reveal  a  great  lack  of  acquaintance  both  with  the  deaf  and 
with  the  means  of  communicating  with  them  ;  that  being 
one  of  the  leading  drawbacks  to  getting  started.  The 
deaf  are  very  generally  considered  good  or  satisfactory 
employes,  in  some  cases  above  the  ordinary.  The  majority 
of  the  employers  say  the  deaf  are  not  discriminated  against. 
Only  one  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  others  con- 
ditionally, but  their  replies  may  be  regarded  as  encouraging 
rather  than  discouraging. 

Lip-reading  appears  to  be  of  limited  use,  writing  and 
signs  taking  precedence. 

The  deaf  might  better  begin  their  industrial  careers  as 
soon  as  school  is  over  than  have  it  continued  at  the 
schools. 

It  is  strongly  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  deaf 
should  be  helped  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  employ- 
ment after  leaving  school.  An  extensive  use  of  the  letter 
of  recommendation  and  the  "  open  letter  "  is  suggested. 

More  thoroughness  is  recommended  in  the  industrial 
departments  of  our  schools  rather  than  many  lines  of  work ; 
more  common  sense  and  less  theory. 

Most  employers  would  prefer  a  hearing  man,  chiefly 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  deaf  and  not  particu- 
larly on  account  of  any  prejudice.  The  two  following 
replies  will  throw  light  on  this  point :  '*  Yes,  until  tried  ; 
the  trouble  is  to  get  the  trial.'*  "No  prejudice,  but  it 
takes  more  time  to  explain  work  to  them." 
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It  is  noted  that  the  deaf  are  not  generally  cheerfnl 
enough,  being  inclined  to  be  gloomy,  morose,  or  snspioioas, 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  their  snecess  or  failure 
in  securing  and  retaining  employment. 

II.   The  Deaf  in  Business. 

Twenty-five  were  heard  from.  The  length  of  time  in 
school  was  from  eighteen  months  to  ten  years,  but  most  of 
them  were  in  school  less  than  seven  years.  Sixteen  of  the 
twenty-five  are  semi-mutes.  Fourteen  of  them  own  their 
business  and  the  remainder  are  in  with  relatives  or  partners. 

As  a  rule  the  deaf  in  business  are  successful  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  encourage  more  to  enter  the  field. 

The  obstacles  to  starting  in  business  outside  of  those 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  hearing  are :  The  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  hearing  with  respect  to  the  abilities 
of  the  deaf  and  their  not  being  accustomed  to  do  business 
with  them,  the  inability  of  the  deaf  to  mingle  with  the 
hearing,  and  timidity,  deafness  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the 
deaf  are  too  easily  discouraged. 

Some  of  the  deaf  in  business  question  the  merits  of  the 
deaf  workman,  but  furnish  no  convincing  proof  that  he  is 
inferior  to  the  hearing  one.  As  a  means  of  communication 
writing  and  speech  take  precedence  over  lip-reading. 

The  large  town  is  preferable  to  the  small  one  for  business. 

The  large  majority  are  in  favor  of  holding  a  business 
convention  of  the  deaf. 

Eleven  advised  the  deaf  with  average  intellectual  attain- 
ment to  go  into  business,  but  with  an  "  if." 

As  to  occupations  not  requiring  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence the  business  men  recommend  to  their  fellow 
deaf  agriculture  and  trade  pursuits  and  manual  labor. 

With  very  few  exceptions  there  was  satisfaction  with 
the  amount  of  business  done,  and  only  three  had  any 
complaints  about  gettiug  credit  at  banks  or  with  other 
business  men. 
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The  suggestions  for  improving  the  indjistrial  depart- 
ments of  our  schools  were  substantially  as  follows :  Better 
and  better  paid  instructors,  more  modern  methods  and 
equipment,  with  the  addition  of  trades  that  were  more  re- 
munerative, and  more  instruction  in  agricultural  branches. 

III.  Data  from  Deaf  Workmen. 

The  following  summary  is  appended  in  the  hope  that  the 
gist  of  the  foregoing  information  will  be  better  understood  : 

1.  A  period  of  ten  years  in  school  appears  to  give  the 
best  average  results.  Below  seven  years  is  insufficient  in 
most  cases. 

2.  There  are  few  ordinary  occupations  in  which  the 
deaf  cannot  or  do  not  engage. 

3.  More  deaf  workmen  learn  a  new  trade  when  they  leave 
school  than  follow  the  trade  they  are  taught  at  school. 

4.  Deaf  workmen,  as  a  rule,  have  a  preference  for  work- 
ing in  large  shops  or  factories  rather  than  in  small  ones. 

5.  The  deaf  workman  has  the  tendency  to  change  his 
line  of  work  too  often,  thus  making  him  only  semi-expert 
in  any  one  line. 

6.  Employers  and  foremen  treat  deaf  workmen  the  same 
as  they  do  hearing  workmen.  ' 

7.  Deafness  is  a  hiudrance  to  an  extent,  but  is  not  such 
a  formidable  barrier  to  success  as  has  been  popularly 
supposed. 

8.  Too  few  deaf  workmen  avail  themselves  of  the  advau- 
tages  offered  by  membership  in  the  union  of  their  respec- 
tive crafts. 

9.  The  deaf  workman  usually  has  steady  work.  Those 
who  have  not  generally  have  themselves  to  blame. 

10.  The  eternal  hope  of  being  in  business  for  himself 
is  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  deaf  workman. 

11.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  our  correspon- 
dents that  rural  pursuits  are  better  for  the  deaf  than 
factory  work. 
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12.  Hearing  workmen  generally  learn  the  manual  alpha- 
bet when  they  have  a  deaf  fellow  workman. 

13.  The  '*  best "  trade  for  the  deaf  is  that  for  which 
each  individual  is  best  adapted. 

14.  As  to  tlie  schools  helping  the  deaf  to  get  work  upon 
their  leaving,  opinions  are  about  evenly  divided. 

15.  While  many  of  our  correspondents  retain  the  power 
of  speech,  they  resort  more  to  writing,  and  few  of  them 
are  good  at  lip-reading. 

16.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  deaf  should  leave 
school  when  their  literary  term  is  completed  and  enter 
shops  and  factories,  rather  than  take  a  post-graduate  course 
in  industrial  lines.  Circumstances,  such  as  native  ability, 
equipment  in  school  shops,  etc.,  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  course  to  follow.  The  school  shops  are  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  conducted  on  lines  sufficiently  modern. 

17.  The  deaf  invariably  get  the  same  wages  as  the 
hearing  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

18.  Employers  and  foremen  are  glad  to  have  deaf  work- 
men who  can  show  that  they  have  the  ability  to  do  the 
work  expected  of  them,  and  take  them  on  a  basis  equal 
to  that  of  the  hearing.  If  they  are  competent  their  services 
secure  ready  recognition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WARREN  ROBINSON,  Chairman, 
ALEX.  PACH, 
PHIL.   L.  AXLING, 

Committee. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  CONFERENCE  OF  SUPERINTEN- 

DENTS  AND  FRINCIPALS. 

The  Ninth  Triennial  Conference  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  which 
met  at  St.  Louis,  October  17  to  20,  1904,  was  held  under 
pleasant  auspices.  By  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
International  Congresses  of  the  Universal  Exposition  it 
had  its  meetings  in  the  Halls  of  Congresses  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds  and,  without  sacrificing  anything  of  its 
individuality,  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  authorized 
International  Congresses  of  Education,  Arts,  and  Science, 
which  constituted  a  prominent  and  honorable  feature  of 
the  Exposition. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  Confer- 
ence. Forty  Superintendents  and  Principals  were  re- 
corded as  present,  representing  most  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  schools  in  America  and  one  school  in 
Sweden.  There  were  also  thirty-one  honorary  members, 
including  ten  or  more  directors  or  trustees  of  schools,  sev- 
eral teachers  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Ger- 
many, several  deaf-blind  pupils  with  their  teachers,  the 
State  Inspector  of  Wisconsin  Schools,  the  editor  of  the 
Association  Review,  and  the  chief  friend  of  the  deaf-blind. 
The  members  were  for  the  most  part  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  subjects  discussed,  such  as  '*  Courses  of  Study  and 
Text  books,"  *'  Examinations,  Grading,  and  Promotions," 
**  Higher  Education  of  the  Deaf,"  "  Further  Development 
of  Industrial  Training,"  Artistic  Development  Industri- 
ally," "The  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,"  '*  Moral  and  Religious 
Training,"  "Day-Schools,"  *' Supervision  and  Care  of 
Pupils,"  "  The  Deaf-Blind,"  etc.,  were  of  practical  value, 
and  the  members  expressed  their  diflFeriug  opinions  clearly, 
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frankly,  and  earnestly.  Among  the  roost  interesting  and 
valnablo  contributions  were  two  papers  from  foreign  dele- 
gates, Mrs.  Elisabeth  Anrep-Nordin,  Principal  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Venersborg,  Sweden,  and 
Miss  Amkea  Schmidt,  a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Emden, 
Germany. 

As  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  future 
'*  Conference  number"  of  the  Avnals,  no  further  report  of 
them  is  given  here.  Usually  the  Conferences  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  have  been  held  at  some  school 
for  the  deaf,  and  the  proceedings  have  been  reported  and 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  school  entertaining  the 
Conference.  As  this  arrangement  was  not  practicable  at 
St.  Louis,  the  proceedings  were  reported  and  will  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Annals.  In  order  that  our 
treasury  may  not  b6  too  much  depleted  by  the  additional 
expenditure  thus  incurred,  several  numbers  of  the  Aiinals, 
including  the  present  one,  will  have  fewer  pages  than 
usual. 


HELEN  KELLER  DAY  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

There  were  many  special  **  days  "  at  the  World's  Fair 
named  after  States  and  cities  and  after  famous  men  and 
women  of  the  past,  but  Helen  Keller  is  the  only  living 
person  who  was  thus  honored.  An  immense  number  of 
people  gathered  at  the  Hall  of  Congresses  to  greet  her  on 
*'  Helen  Keller  Day,"  October  18,  1904,  tilling  the  seats, 
aisles,  and  windows,  while  thousands  sought  admittance 
in  vain.  A  newspaper  reporter  said  that  the  throng  w«is 
greater  than  an^  that  had  come  together  to  do  honor  to  the 
renowned  statesmen  and  scholars  who  had  held  their 
meetings  in  that  hall  during  the  summer. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Giillaudet,  President  of  Gallandet  College, 
presided.     He   introduced  the   Hon.    David   R.  Francis, 
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President  of  the  Louisiana  Parchase  Exposition,  as  the 
first  speaker.  Mr.  Francis,  on  behalf  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Fair,  gave  a  graceful  address  of  welcome  to  Miss 
Keller.  Referring  to  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  her 
that  morning,  in  which  she  had  said  that  a  new  vocabulary 
would  be  necessary  adequately  to  express  the  beauties  of 
the  Exposition,  he  said  that  a  new  vocabulary  must  be 
made  before  words  could  be  found  to  do  justice  to  the 
achievements  of  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Keller  then  delivered  an  address.  As  her  voice 
is  not  strong  she  spoke  it  sentence  by  sentence  to  Miss 
Sullivan,  who  repeated  it  in  the  same  way  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, who  repeated  it  to  the  audience.  Those  near  her 
could  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice,  though  they  could  not 
understand  the  words  clearly  until  they  were  repeated  ; 
but  the  whole  audience  could  see  and  sympathize  with  the 
deep  feeling  and  earnestness  expressed  in  her  animated 
countenance  as  she  spoke. 

Miss  Keller's  Adduess. 

I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to-day  and  lend  my 
voice  for  the  uplifting  of  those  who  struggle  in  unequal 
and  untoward  circumstances.  All  these  great  halls  of 
machinery,  power,  and  art  are  the  achievements  of  the 
strength  of  man  when  his  arm  is  free  and  his  heart  un- 
bound. In  the  midst  of  so  much  achievement,  the  pres- 
ence of  our  convention  tells  us  that  man  has  not  forgotten 
his  weaker  brother.  Many  Itave  been  hioiitd  here  hecau^e 
of  learning^  ^kill,  or  ac  hie  cement  ;  for  their  contributions 
to  the  beitoty  and  art  of  the  world,  I  aia  here,  not  for 
lohat  I  have  done^  bat  for  what  has  been  done  for  ine — to 
raise  ine  to  the  level  of  those  that  see  and  hear, 

I  testify  to  what  the  good  and  grand  have  done  for  de- 
privation and  infirmity.  My  evidence  is  of  able  men  and 
women  who  have  done  what  they  could  to  unstop  ears, 
open  eyes,  give  speech  to  the  lips  of  the  dumb  and  light 
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to  darkened  minds.  I  enter  with  you  into  the  commu- 
nity of  living  speech,  and  for  the  joy  of  speech  I  express 
my  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Such  is  my  brief  and  earnest  message  to  you.  Now, 
may  I  say  what  seems  to  be  the  message  of  the  Exposi- 
tion to  us  who  work — the  sightless  and  the  seeing,  the 
dumb  and  the  hearing  ?  Here  are  manufactures  and 
works  of  art ;  yonder  stands  the  locomotive  ;  there  the 
manifestation  of  irrigation  which  has  annihilated  the 
desert ;  and  .in  the  halls  of  educ^ition  man  reclaims  his 
fellow  man  by  annihilating  darkness. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is  a  great  mani- 
festation of  enlightenment.  All  of  man's  thousand  torches 
burn  here  at  once.  The  Exposition  is  what  its  founder 
intended  it  to  be — a  world  university.  Here  we  see  the 
machine  and  its  products,  side  by  side,  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. Here  we  see  the  root,  the  process,  and  the  fruit. 
This  Fair  is  an  epitome  of  the  world.  It  stretches  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  and  extends  the  intellect. 

Here  all  nations  are  brought  together.  We  of  America 
think  no  country  since  Eden  has  been  so  good  as  ours  ; 
but  no  nation  is  so  great  as  the  sum  of  all.  Here  the 
spirit  of  civilization  shines  forth,  illumiued  by  the  work 
of  those  who  help  the  ones  that  must  walk  in  darkness. 
The  desire  to  help  them  is  more  deeply  implanted  now 
than  in  any  other  age  ;  the  world  is  on  our  side. 

The  forces  here  displayed  lift  up  my  hands  and  sup- 
port my  weakness.     Science,  nature,  and  art  say  to  me  : 

"  T/khi  art  deaf  and  blhid,  hut  enter  tUon  into  the  King- 
do VI  of  GodP 

God  bless  the  nations  tliat  provide  an  education  for  all. 

Here  and  at  other  intervals  between  the  addresses  ex- 
cellent music  was  given  by  the  orchestra  from  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind.  At  one  point  the  "  Blind  Twins,** 
two  little  eight-year-old  brothers  from  the  Kansas  School 
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for  the  Blind,  played  as  a  violin  duet  one  of  their  own 
compositions.  As  they  finished  playing  and  the  audience 
were  applauding  Miss  Keller  stepped  over  to  them  and 
kissed  them. 

President  Gallaudet  then  delivered  an  address,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  consisted  of  a  description  of  the 
methods  of  Helen  Keller's  education.  It  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  the  audience,  but  we  omit  that  part 
here,  as  those  methods  have  been  fully  described  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Annals  (xxxvii,  127-154). 

President  Gallaudet's  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  to-day  is  quite 
without  parallel  or  precedent. 

We  are  assembled  to  show  our  interest  in  a  young 
lady,  widely  known  and  universally  admired,  who,  in  spite 
of  difficulties  that  would  at  first  thought  seem  insur- 
mountable, has  achieved  success  as  a  student  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  that  would  be  a  just  source  of  pride  to 
any  young  man  or  woman  of  our  time. 

No  college  honors  have  been  more  fairly  earned  or  more 
justly  worn  than  those  accorded  to  Helen  Adams  Keller 
at  Radcliffe  College  last  June.  The  round  of  applause 
which  greeted  her  as  she  received  her  diploma  from  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  College  has  been  echoed  in 
the  hearts  of  her  many  friends  in  this  and  other  lands. 
And  all  unite  in  the  hope  that  on  the  foundation  of  the 
sound  college  training  which  she  has  had,  a  superstruc- 
ture of  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  may  arise 
which  shall  give  her  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting personalities  of  the  twentieth  century. 

But  Miss  Keller  is  not  here  to  be  lauded  and  glorified. 
Nothing  is  further  from  her  wish,  for  her  modesty  almost 
determined  her  to  decline  the   honor  of  a  Helen  Keller 
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Day  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  And  she  finally  consented  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Fair  only 
because  she  was  satisfied  tliat  her  appearance  before 
the  public  on  an  occasion  like  this  might  be  the  meaus 
of  increasing  general  interest  in  and  securing  generous 
support  for  the  most  liberal  education  possible  for  those 
who  were  laboring  under  disabilities  similar  to  her  own. 

The  education  of  Helen  Keller  is  often  regarded  and 
spoken  of  as  a  miracle.  People  uninformed  of  the 
methods  used  in  developing  the  powers  of  her  mind  are 
full  of  wonder  as  to  the  way  in  which  ideas  were  first 
communicated  to  her,  how  she  was  made  to  understand 
that  words  had  definite  meanings.  That  no  miracle  was 
performed,  but  that  by  the  aid  of  means  perfectly  natural 
in  dealing  with  a  child  who  was  blind  and  deaf,  informa- 
tion in  great  variety  was  conveyed  to  her  mind,  will  be 
evident  from  the  interesting  account  given  in  the  letters 
of  her  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  published  in  the  appendix 
to  Helen's  "  Story  of  My  Life."     *     *     * 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Miss  Keller  is  not  the  object  of  this  day  named 
for  her.  It  is  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  make  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  those  who  are  laboring  under  disabili- 
ties like  her  own.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  most  heartily 
sustain  and  second  this  appeal,  pledging  ourselves  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  brighten  the  lot  of  those  to 
whom  the  sunlight  of  sight  and  the  music  of  sound  can 
never  come. 


A  statement  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  of  Boston,  describ- 
ing the  methods  by  which  she  taught  Helen  Keller  to 
speak,  was  read  by  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Pope,  Superintendent  of 
the  Model  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  the  Ex- 
position. We  omit  this  also,  as  a  similar  statement  has 
been  published  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  ^;inrt/^(xxxvii, 
23-30). 
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Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  California  In- 
Rtitutiou  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

Dr.  Wilkinson's  Address. 

M/\  Chainnan,  Ladies  aiid  Gentlemen  : 

As  representative  of  a  far-away  State,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion,  and  to  join  this 
great  assembly  in  celebrating  a  day  which  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  magnificent  Exposition  has  set  apart 
for  special  honor  and  called  "The  Helen  Keller  Day." 
It  was  a  gracious  thing  for  the  management  to  do.  It 
was  also  a  very  proper  thing  to  do.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  have  sent  here  for  comparison  and  competition  their 
choicest  possessions,  the  rarest  products  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, of  hand  work  and  brain  work,  of  civilization  and 
beneficence,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  this  array  ot 
natural  wealth,  of  splendid  achievement  in  art,  in  mechan- 
ical invention,  and  in  scientific  discovery,  gathered  from 
all  the  continents  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
choicer  "exhibit"  than  the  pure  white  soul  of  Helen 
Keller,  who  sits  on  this  platform  looking  with  the  eyes 
which  education  has  given  her  upon  the  infinite  glory  that 
awaits  her,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  almost  divine 
optimism  thanking  Him 

"who  left 
Unto  her  sonl  yet  open  avenues. 
For  joy  to  enter  and  for  loye  to  use.*' 

I  well  know  how  like  inordinate  hyperbole  this  sounds, 
and  it  is  so  if  this  statement  is  to  be  judged  by  the  hard 
materialism  which  seems  so  prevalent  and  so  dominant 
at  the  present  day,  but  I  beg  you  to  gauge  my  exaggera- 
tion of  speech  by  the  priceless  worth  of  human  souls ; 
for  I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  when  he  says 
that  "  this  country  could  afford  to  lose  all  that  it  has  yet 
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attained  if  by  so  doing  its  inhabitants  become  true  and 
faithfal  men  and  women."  I  believe  most  profoundly  in 
the  verity  of  that  statement,  for  these  are  the  things  that 
endure.  The  material  achievements  of  men  are  but  the 
temporary  housings  that  perish  with  the  using.  If  in 
some  great  cataclysm  of  nature  all  the  tenements  and  tem- 
ples and  monuments  and  ships  and  railroads  and  wealth 
were  destroyed,  and  the  world  could  be  left  with  its  accu- 
mulated experience  of  patience  and  faith  and  hope  and 
charity  and  love,  the  world  would  be  better  for  the  change; 
for  out  of  this  wreck  of  matter  would  speedily  rise  a  new 
earth  spanned  by  a  nobler  heaven  than  vision  of  prophet 
ever  saw.  No  need  of  crystal  sea  nor  jeweled  gates  nor 
golden  streets  to  adorn  this  new  Jerusalem.  The  all- 
sufficient  beauty  and  glory  thereof  would  be  its  true  and 
faithful  men  and  women. 

I  am  not  here  to  add,  nor  attempt  to  add,  anything  to 
the  stream  of  sympathy  and  praise  which  has  set  steadily 
towards  this  dear  young  woman  for  so  many  years.  It 
would  do  her  no  good,  and  that  she  has  not  already  been 
swept  from  her  base  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  strength 
of  character  and  the  saueness  of  her  mind.  She  rnust 
know  that  the  sympathy,  the  tenderness,  the  compassion 
of  the  world  are  at  her  beck  and  call,  and  if  the  love  and 
prayers  of  human  hearts  avail  anything,  no  evil  thing 
shall  ever  come  nigh  to  her  to  mar  her  serenity  or  to 
trouble  her  peace. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  discuss  the  methods  by  which  Helen 
Keller's  marvellous  iutelligonce  has  beeu  developed  and 
led  upwards  into  the  sweetuess  and  joy  of  life  ;  how  she 
has  come  to  have  that  retiued  appreciation  of  literature 
and  that  facile  and  accurate  use  of  lauguage  which  we 
call  culture,  and  how  she  has  beeu  able  in  spite  of  her 
handicapped  faculties  to  master  the  severer  branches  of 
a  college  curriculum.  These  are  questions  of  academic 
interest  and  of  pedagogic  value,  but  their  consideration. 
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it  seems  to  me,  belongs  to  the  closet,  the  class  room  and 
the  Conference,  rather  than  to  the  platform  of  a  jubila- 
tion day.     For  myself,  I  am  content  to  take  Helen  Keller 
as  she  is,  and  thank  Ood  for  her.     When  in  my  tramps 
through  the  mountain  regions  of  my  own  State  T  come 
upon  a  Shasta  lily,  growing  out  of  most  unpromising  soil, 
surrounded  by  chaparral,  yet  filling  all  the  air  with  its 
delicate  perfume,  brightening  the  day  with  the  whiteness 
of  its  petals,  and  modestly  performing  its  functions  as  a 
thing  of  beauty,  its  own  excuse  for  being,  I  do  not  bring 
out  my  blow-pipe  and  retorts  and  chemical  and  labora- 
tory appliances  and  fall  to  scratching  the  hard  earth  and 
tearing  the  tender  roots  and  subjecting  soil  and  rootlets 
to  fire  and  biting  acids  and  such  cruel  processes  as  the 
chemist  knows  how  to  use,  in  hopes  of  finding  by  what 
subtle  alchemy  nature  has  produced  so  glorious  a  flower. 
This  may  well   be  and  is  the   business  of  the  vegetable 
physiologist  or  the  psychologist,  if  you  will,  for  I  am  half 
inclined  to  believe  that  flowers  have  souls.     And  even  so 
a  study  of  Helen  Keller  methods  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  well  worth  the  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  teacher,  but  I  never  was  a  scientist  and  to-day  I 
am  not  even  a  pedagogue.     I  am  not  sorry,  however,  that 
the  chairman  has  seen  fit  to  make  allusion  to  some  of  the 
means  used  in  Miss  Keller's  education,  because  we  often 
find  people  who  are  more  interested  in  the  processes  than 
in  the  results  of  our  work.     Brt  on  this  occasion  I  am 
here  simply  to  ask  the  privilege  of  joining  you  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  whose  intelligence   and  achievement  under 
enormous. difiiculties  have  astonished  the  scholar;  whose 
lovable  personality  has  won  the  affection  of  all  who  have 
come  to  know  her,  and  whose  patience  and  sweet  submis- 
sion under  the  saddest  of  all  afflictions  have  made  her 
example  an  inspiration  for  all  time.     Such  lives  are  not 
lived  in  vain. 
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A  marked  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of 
the  deaf-blind  children,  Lottie  Sullivan  of  Colorado,  Ruby 
Kice  of  Texas,  and  Emma  Knbecek  of  Illinois,  with  their 
respective  teachers,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Veditz,  Miss  Mamie 
Heflybower,  and  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Jordan.  Two  adult  deaf- 
blind  persons.  Miss  Madie  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Clarence 
J.  Selby,  were  also  present.  The  interest  these  deaf- 
blind  people  aroused  in  the  audience  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  interest  in  Miss  Keller. 

In  the  evening  a  pleasant  reception  in  Miss  Keller^s 
honor  was  held  in  the  Missouri  building  by  the  deaf  of 
St.  Louis.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Francis,  Dr. 
Gallaudfet,  and  Mr.  William  Wade,  the  chief  friend  of  the 
deaf-blind. 
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The  number  of  deaths  in  our  profession  since  the  last 
issue  of  the  Annals,  if  we  include  those  of  teachers  who 
had  retired  from  the  work,  is  unusually  large.  As  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  persons  named 
was  slight,  the  brief  characterizations  which  follow  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  papers  published  at  the  schools 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

Ella  S.  Dawson  died  in  Philadelphia,  September  28, 
1904.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
from  1890  until  the  time  of  her  death.  *'  Without  osten- 
tation she  was  deeply  religious.  Devoted  to  her  work  and 
to  her  friends,  possessed  of  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  rare 
good  humor,  she  endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew  her. 
In  her  death  the  Institution  lost  a  valued  teacher  and 
those  who  knew  her  best  a  friend  whose  devotion  was  un- 
wavering, tender,  and  true." 

Eleanou  [Langlois]  McCoy  died  at  her  home  in  Del- 
avan,  Wisconsin,  June  5,  1904,  aged  74.     She  lost  her 
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hearing  at  the  age  of  five,  was  educated  Id  the  New  York 
InstitutioQ,  was  assistant  matron  in  that  Institution  for 
one  year,  taught  a  private  pupil  in  Canada  for  five  years, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Z.  G.  McCoy  in  1861,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  was  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School.  "  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman,  a  natural  and  efficient  teacher, 
with  a  sweet  personality  that  won  all  hearts,  and  a  true 
and  loyal  friend  to  the  Institution  that  slie  loved." 

Frederick  D.  Morrison  died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  October  8, 1904,  of  appendicitis,  aged  67.  lie 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  from  1864  until  his  death,  and 
was  also  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  since  its  establishment  in  1872, 
though  the  management  of  the  latter  institution  devolved 
chiefly  upon  the  resident  Principal.  He  was  regarded  as 
an  eminent  authority  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  '*  was 
conspicuous  in  many  lines  of  charitable  and  public  inter- 
est, and  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  Christian  gentleman." 

Mary  B.  Straw  died  at  her  home  in  Pulaski,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 8,  1904,  of  appendicitis,  aged  48.  Her  father  was 
deaf  from  birth  and  she  became  partly  deaf  from  sickness 
in  childhood.  She  was  educated  in  the  Ohio  Institution 
and  taught  there  acceptably  from  1876  to  1890. 

Alice  H.  [Freeman]  Todd  died  at  her  home  in  Indian- 
apolis, October  9,  1904,  aged  49.  She  was  a  native  of 
Indianapolis,  became  deaf  at  nine  from  scarlet  fever,  was 
educated  at  the  Indiana  and  Michigan  Schools,  taught 
three  years  in  the  Michigan  School  and  three  in  the  In- 
diana School,  and  was  married  in  1884  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Todd,  bookkeeper  of  the  Indiana  School.  Her  husband, 
a  daughter,  and  two  sons  survive  her.  **  She  was  a  con- 
sistent Christian,  a  woman  of  great  mental  activity,  an 
omniverous  reader,  and  a  graceful  writer.  Her  friends 
were  not  limited  to  the  deaf,  but  extended  far  among  the 
hearing." 
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Maria  L.  Wardkoper  died  September  2,  1904,  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  in  Wilkinsbnrg,  PeDDsylvania.  She 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Arkansas  School,  where 
she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Oral  Department,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  a  teacher  in  the  Kentucky  School. 
'*  She  possessed  a  cultured  mind,  stored  with  the  treasures 
of  the  English  language,  and  it  was  ever  her  ambition  to 
awaken  in  her  advanced  grades  a  conception  of  the  bean- 
ties  of  the  mother  tongue.  She  was  besides  a  faithful 
worker  who  had  no  higher  pleasure  than  that  of  seeing 
her  pupils  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  those  graces  that 
make  for  beauty  of  character." 

George  L.  Weed  died  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, September  22, 1904,  aged  76.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Marietta  College  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  from  1854  to  1861,  Su- 
perintendent of  that  Institution  from  1863  to  1866,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  from  1871  to  1875,  and 
a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  1875  to 
181)4.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Great  Truths  Simply  Told," 
and  other  religious  works.  For  many  years  he  gave  Sun*- 
day  lectures  at  Girard  College.  "  He  was  more  than  a 
great  man  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  was  a  good  man. 
Sweet  in  disposition,  lovable  by  nature,  neighborly  and 
helpful,  his  life  was  one  full  of  good  works." 
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